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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  the  Handbook  to  Greece,  which  now  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  an  English  garb,  corresponding  to 
the  second  German  edition,  is  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
the  most  necessary  information  regarding  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  to  render  him  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  couriers,  guides, 
and  commissionnaires,  to  protect  him  against  extortion,  and 
in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
countries  in  the  world. 

Like  the  Editor's  other  Handbooks,  this  volume  is  founded 
on  personal  acquaintance  with  th^  places  described.  The 
manuscript  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  work  was  prepared  by 
Dr,  Lotting  of  Athens,  whose  knowledge  of  Greece  is  derived 
from  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country  and  who  has 
made  several  special  journeys  in  the  interests  of  the  Hand- 
book. The  account  of  Olympia  was  furnished  mainly  by 
Dr,  Dorpfeld  and  Dr.  Karl  Purgold,  two  of  the  band  of  scholars 
under  whom  the  recent  excavations  were  carried  on.  Many 
other  travellers  have  furnished  useful  hints  and  information, 
and  the  Editor  has  himself  visited  Greece  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  his  learned  colleagues  by  such  practical  ad- 
ditions as  were  suggested  by  a  long  experience  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  guide-books.  The  introductory  sketch  of  Greek  Art  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Reinhard  KekuU  (whose  introductions 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Editor's  Hand- 
books to  Italy)  and  has  been  adapted  for  English  readers 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Clarke.  For  most  acceptable 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  edition  the  Editor  also 
tenders  his  thanks  to  Mrs.  Lewis  (Miss  Agnes  Smith);  to 
Professor  Mahaffy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  especially 
for  his  revision  of  the  section  on  the  modem  Greek  language 
and  for  data  in  the  route  from  Olympia  to  Patras  (p.  344) ; 
and  to  Dr,  Sandys,  Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  his  metrical  versions  of  the  epigrams  at  pp.  150 
and  163  and  for  his  revision  of  the  Bibliography. 

Though  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  many  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  ^x^  VvdXikV^.  ^^ 
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will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especiallv  if  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  observation.  Communication^  of  this  nature 
have  frequently  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  case  of  his 
other  Handbooks. 

The  Maps  and  P^^ans  of  the  Handbook  have  in  each 
case  been  prepared  from  the  latest  material  available  (comp. 
p.  cxvi).  The  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hellas  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  on  a  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000,  is  founded  upon  the  map 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna  (1 :  300,000 ; 
p.  cxvi),  with  numerous  modifications  and  additions.  The  state 
of  the  network  of  roads,  with  which  Greece  is  gradually  being 
covered,  is  represented  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1888. 
The  French  orthography  of  the  names  (comp.  p.  xlii)  has  been 
adopted  because  the  map  is  also  used  in  the  French  and 
German  editions  of  the  Handbook.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  plans  of  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  and  Corinth,  witn  the 
additional  reason  that  the  French  names  of  the  streets  are 
occasionally  employed  as  alternatives  to  the  Greek  ones. 

Distances  by  railway  or  high-road  are  given  approxi- 
mately in  English  miles  (V5  Engl,  miles  =  nearly  1  Stddion  or 
kilometre).  Where  the  time  between  two  places  is  given 
instead  of  the  distance,  the  reference,  unless  expressly  stated 
to  be  otherwise,  is  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  locomotion  in 
Greece,  viz,  on  horseback.  As  the  pace  is  invariably  a  walk, 
an  hour  rarely  means  more  than  three  English  miles,  and  fre- 
quently means  less  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Heights  are  given  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources,  reduced  to  English  feet  (1  Engl, 
ft.  =  0.3048  m^tre,  Greek  pSchys],  The  Populations  are 
those  ascertained  by  the  latest  census. 

Hotels.  The  hotel  system  of  Greece  is  still  so  undevelop- 
ed, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  data  concerning 
houses  of  entertainment.  The  asterisks,  however,  indicate 
those  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe  are  compara- 
tively clean,  respectable,  and  reasonable. 

A  list  of  the  modern  Greek  topographical  and  other  terms 
occurring  most  frequently  in  the  text  is  given  at  p.  xviii.  For 
hints  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  seepp.xxxii,xlii. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Julian  Calendar,  which 
is  twelve  days  behind  the  Gregorian,  is  still  followed  in 
Greece.  January  1st  in  Greece  corresponds  therefore  to  Jan- 
uary 1 3th  in  Western  Europe. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks. 
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Two  Diagrams  illustrating  the  Orders  of  Greek  Architecture,  after 

the  Index. 

Abbreviations. 

R.  z=  Boom,  B.  =  Breakfast, D.  =  Dinner,  A.  =  Attendance,  L.  =  Light. 
—  r.  =  right,  1.  =  left.  —  N.,  8.,  B.,  and  W.,  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  and  adjectives  derived  from  them.  —  M.  =  Engl,  mile;  ft.  = 
Engl.  feet.  —  fr.  =  franc  (Greek,  drachma) ;  c.  =  centime  (Greek,  lepta). 

Asterisks  are  employed  as  marks  of  commendation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Practical  Hints. 

A  journey  to  Greece  no  longer  ranks  with  those  exceptional 
favours  of  fortune  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  individuals. 
Athens,  thanks  to  modern  railways  and  steamers,  has  been  brought 
within  four  days  of  London.  From  Brindisi,  which  is  reached  from 
London  in  60  hrs.,  the  traveller  proceeds  by  steamer  to  Gorfik  in 
14hrs.,  and  thence  in  16  hrs.  more  to  Patras,  whence  the  new 
railway  takes  him  to  Corinth  In  4^2*  to  Athens  in  9  hrs.  The 
direct  voyage  from  Brindisi  to  Athens,  round  the  S.  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  takes  21/2  days;  that  from  Naples  (within  50-55  hrs. 
of  London)  takes  half-a-day  longer.  The  number  of  travellers  who, 
after  exploring  Italy  and  Sicily,  turn  their  steps  toward  the  classic 
shores  of  Hellas,  the  earliest  home  of  the  beautiful,  will  therefore 
doubtless  constantly  increase.  Even  the  shortest  sojourn  in  the 
country  itself  will  yield  the  richest  rewards  and  contribute  more 
than  long  years  of  study  towards  a  thorough  comprehension  of  a 
civilisation,  from  which  modem  life  has  still  much  to  learn.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that,  while  the  columned  beauty  of  Greek 
architecture  still  exercises  a  direct  and  powerful  inflaence  in  spite 
of  the  ruin  brought  about  by  the  hand  of  time  or  of  man,  the  case  is 
not  the  same  with  regard  to  the  ancient  works  of  sculpture,  for  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  which  a  special  preparation  is  necessary. 
Those  who  come  fresh  from  the  noble  galleries  of  Rome  and  Naples 
may  at  first  feel  some  disappointment  in  the  terribly  dilapidated 
condition  of  many  of  the  Greek  works,  and  perhaps  also  with  the 
warehouselike  arrangement  of  the  museums  in  which  they  are  ex- 
hibited. But,  when  allowance  has  once  been  made  for  these  dis- 
advantages, all  the  deeper  is  the  insight  into  Greek  art,  the  crea- 
tions of  which  meet  us  here  in  their  first  freshness  and  in  their 
original  form,  —  not,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  Italy, 
in  the  copies  and  adaptations  of  the  Roman  period.  Another  im- 
portant element  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  visit  to  Greece  is  some 
capacity  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  southern  scenery,  with  its 
bare  but  nobly  formed  and  clearly  cut  mountains,  its  deep-blue 
gulfs,  and  its  clear  ethereal  atmosphere,  which  brings  distant  ob- 
jects close  to  the  beholder  and  robs  shadows  of  their  depth  axiA 
gloom.  The  variegated  charm  of  a  northern  landscape  i!iu%\  \vn\.\^^ 
looked  for  in  Greece  any  more  tbau  in  Italy ;  we  must  \e»xii  V)  c^tsi- 
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prebend  and  pay  a  dae  meed  of  admiration  to  the  severe  harmony 
of  colours  which  here  characterizes  mountain  and  plain,  rocks, 
buildings,  and  even  vegetation. 

a.  Mode  of  Travellini^.  Hotolt.   Bailwajri*   Couriers. 
Agogiats.  Equipment.  Topographical  Terms. 

A  stay  in  Athens  is,  so  far  as  external  conditions  are  concerned, 
similar  to  a  stay  at  Naples  or  Palermo.  Like  these  towns,  the  Greek 
capital  affords  all  the  conveniences  which  most  travellers  find  necess- 
ary for  comfort.  There  are  here  several  excellent  hotels  of  the  first 
class,  with  comparatively  moderate  tariffs,  and  also  good  second- 
class  hotels,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  locanda  and  fur- 
nished with  a  trattoria  or  restaurant.  In  the  larger  hotels  the  ordi- 
nary rule  is  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  day,  varying  from  10  to  15  fr. 
according  to  the  season ;  this  price  includes  breakfast,  luncheon 
(about  noon),  dinner  (at  6  or  7  p.m.),  and  room  (3-5  fr.).  In  the 
second-class  houses  the  charge  for  rooms  is  somewhat  lower,  and 
meals  are  taken  d  la  ca/rte.  The  most  important  points  in  the  en- 
virons may  now  be  reached  by  railway ;  other  excursions  may  be 
made  by  carriage  or  on  horseback. 

The  conditions  at  CorfU  resemble  those  at  Athens.  Good  inns 
and  good  roads  make  a  visit  to  this  lovely  island  easy  for  the  most 
fastidious  traveller ;  and  those  who  have  spent  two  or  three  days 
here  will  always  remember  its  scenery  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
natural  features  of  a  tour  in  Greece. 

In  the  rest  of  Greece  we  can  use  the  railway  to  Corinth^  Mycenae, 
Argos^  Tirynsj  and  Patras  (in  1889  perhaps  also  from  Patras  to 
Pyrgo8'OlffmpkL)j  and  from  Volo  to  the  chief  places  in  Thessaly. 
Tolerable  inns  (fevoBo^^eta,  Xenodoehia)^  resembling  the  locandas  of 
the  small  towns  of  S.  Italy,  are  found  at  the  Piraeus,  Corinth, 
Nauplia,  Patras,  Olympia,  Zante,  8yra  (HermoupoUs),  Chalkis,  Volo, 
Lamia,  and  Larissa, 

Travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  apart  from  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  above-mentioned  railways,  is  still  accompanied 
by  numerous  inconveniences,  though  the  number  of  these  is  being 
reduced  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  network  of  roads.  Horse- 
back is  still  the  common  mode  of  travelling  (comp.  p.  xvi),  and 
the  accommodation  for  travellers  is  still  of  the  scantiest  descrip- 
tion, unless  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  bear  introductions  ensuring 
the  hospitality  of  some  of  the  well-to-do  natives.  The  inns,  some- 
times calling  themselves  Xenodochfa,  but  generally  content  with 
the  humbler  title  of  Khans,  are  usually  miserable  cottages,  with  a 
kitchen  and  one  large  common  sleeping-room ;  nowadays  some  of  them 
also  possess  a  few  separate  rooms,  which  are,  however,  destitute  of 
furniture,  glass  windows,  and  fire-places.  The  traveller  must  bring 
his  own  coverings  with  him,  as  the  rugs  presented  him  for  bed- clothes 
are  almost  always  full  of  vermin.    For  a  similar  reason  a  sleeping- 
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bag  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  tying  tightly  round  the  neck,  will  add 
to  his  comfort.  Native  -wine,  raki  (spirits),  and  coffee  may  generally 
be  had,  but  the  only  solid  fare  offered  consists  of  bread  and  chdese 
and  eggs.  The  traveller  is  therefore  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  food,  which  he  should  bring  with  him 
from  Athens.  The  greatest  drawbacks  the  civilised  traveller  finds 
in  these  houses  are  the  dirt  and  the  vermin,  which  cause  many  so 
extreme  an  annoyance,  that  their  keen  enthusiasm  in  treading 
classic  soil  and  their  deep  admiration  for  Greek  scenery  become 
seriously  impaired.  The  pests  which  render  night  hideous  include 
not  only  the  flea,  with  which  the  traveller  in  Italy  has  probably 
become  more  or  less  familiar,  but  also  bed-bugs,  lice,  and  other 
disgusting  insects,  winged  and  wingless.  The  best  remedy  against 
the  attacks  of  these  enemies  of  repose  is  good  Insect  Powder  (Per- 
sian or  Keating^s),  which  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the 
traveller's  clothes  and  bedding.  This  is  better  procured  before 
leaving  home.  Naphthaline  is  also  very  efficacious,  but  its  pungent 
odour  is  found  objectionable  by  many  travellers.  The  burning  of 
insect-powder  or  Venetian  *Sonni  Tranquilli^  (obtainable  at  the 
chief  druggists'  in  Athens)  is  of  some  use  in  repelling  the  Kou- 
noupiaj  or  mosquitoes,  ^hich  overspread  the  whole  of  the  low- 
lying  districts  in  summer  (June-Oct.).  The  only  effectual  preven- 
tives, however,  are  thin  muslin  curtains  (Kounoupiira)  spread  over 
the  bed.  Ammonia  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  if  applied  at  once, 
helps  to  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites.  —  The  acceptance 
of  HosFiTALiTT  (Philoxenid)  has  this  drawback,  that  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  his  host  limits  the  traveller  in  various  ways,  and 
this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Greek  has  generally 
very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time.  The  only  return  the  stranger 
can  make  for  his  reception  is  a  gratuity  to  the  servants.  In  small 
houses,  however,  where  the  traveller  has  been  received  without  the 
formality  of  introduction,  a  sum  of  4-5  fr.  is  expected  for  the 
night's  lodging,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  visitor  may  take  his 
ease  almost  as  freely  as  at  an  inn.  For  the  hospitality  exercised 
by  the  monks  in  the  Oreek  ConventSy  see  p.  Iv. 

Bailways.  Greece  now  possesses  389  M.  of  railway.  The  first 
Ghreek  line,  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  was  opened  in  1869 ;  the 
others  are  of  much  more  recent  construction.  Other  lines  connect 
Athens  and  Corinth  (R.  12),  Corinth  and  Nauplia  (R.  29),  Corinth, 
PatraSy  and  Kato-Aehata  (R. 28 ;  section  between  Patras  and  Kato- 
Acha'ia  opened  in  Dec,  18B8 ;  to  be  prolonged  to  Katdkolon'),  Athens 
and  Kephisia  (R.  9  e),  and  Athens  and  Laurion  (R.  9i).  Lastly  come 
the  Thessalian  Railways  described  in  RR.  23,  25.  All  the  lines  are 
owned  by  companies.  Of  the  three  classes,  the  1st  and  2nd  vary 
little  in  comfort  and  only  20  per  cent  in  fare.  The  fir8t-c\«.%^  ^ax- 
riages  are,  however,  preferable  on  the  whole,  eB-i^cV^Wf  nAsl^w^^-^ 
possess  an  outside  platform  from  which  the  Bcenwv  nva.^  \>^  -qVerw^'^. 
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to  advantage.  Each  passenger  is  entitled  to  66  lbs.  of  luggage  free. 
The  luggage  is  booked  (fee  10  c.)  and  a  ticket  obtained  for  it,  with 
which  the  traveller  reclaims  it  on  arriving  at  his  destination.  For 
the  Greek  words  for  railway,  compartment,  etc.,  see  p.  xl. 

Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  modem  Greek  should  not 
attempt  to  travel  in  the  interior  without  a  guide.  The  best  and 
most  detailed  guide-book  cannot  supply  his  place.  The  most  com- 
fortable way  of  travelling  is  with  a  Courier  or  Dragoman.  There 
are  in  Athens  several  thoroaghly  trustworthy  men  of  this  class,  who 
speak  English,  French,  or  Italian.  In  return  for  a  fixed  inclusive 
sum  of  40-60  fr.  per  day  for  each  traveller,  the  courier  takes  upon 
himself  the  entire  cost  of  the  journey.  His  functions  begin  when 
the  party  leaves  the  hotel  at  Athens  and  end  on  its  return  to 
Athens  or  arrival  at  any  other  point  agreed  upon.  He  pays  all  rail- 
way, steamboat,  or  carriage  fares,  hires  the  saddle-horses  and  pack- 
horses,  provides  all  meals  (including  wine,  coffee,  etc.),  secures 
accommodation  for  the  night,  and  is  generally  responsible  for  the 
comfort  of  the  travellers  under  his  care.  On  the  longer  expeditions, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  night  has  to  be  spent  in  a  place  without 
a  good  Xenodochfon  (p.  xii),  the  courier  has  to  provide  a  mattress 
and  bedding  for  each  member  of  the  party ;  some  couriers  supply 
camp-bedsteads.  Large  parties,  in  similar  circumstances,  should 
stipulate  for  the  services  of  a  cook.  The  route  to  be  followed  and 
the  places  where  the  nights  are  to  be  spent  should  be  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  with  the  help  of  the  suggestions  given  at  p.  xxiii.  The 
couriers  generally  dislike  any  longer  delay  en  route  than  is  necessary 
as  a  rest  for  the  horses,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  it 
distinctly  understood  that  the  traveller  retains  perfect  liberty  in  this 
respect,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
tour.  If  the  tour  is  prolonged  through  the  fault  of  the  tourist,  he 
must,  of  course,  pay  for  the  extra  time  spent  upon  it.  Half  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon  is  generally  paid  to  the  dragoman  in  advance,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  the  necessary  stores.  The  other  half  should 
be  retained  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  its  retention  sometimes  act- 
ing as  a  spur  to  the  inborn  Oriental  Indolence  of  the  Greek.  The 
owners  of  the  cottages  and  khans  where  the  nights  are  spent  gener- 
ally look  for  a  gratuity  from  the  traveller  in  addition  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  bill  by  the  courier. 

It  is  scarcely  usual  to  have  a  written  Contract  with  the  courier.  We 
give  here,  however,  the  text  of  such  a  contract  in  English  and  French, 
as  its  provisions  will  in  any  case  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  as  a  guide  in 
making  a  verbal  agreement  CSymphonfa''). 

1.  The  courier  N.  N.  binds  himself  to  conduct  the  travellers  A.  B..  x  in 
number^  over  the  following  route,  starting  from  Athens.  (The  names  of  the 
night-quarters  and  places  aside  from  the  usual  route  are  to  be  inserted 
here.)  TJie  courier  may  not  add  other  travellers  to  the  party  without  the 
consent  of  the  said  A.  B. 

2.  The  courier  undertakes  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Journey  for 
transport,  food^  and  lodging,  and  to  pay  all  fees  and  gratuities^  leaving 
the  traveller  free  from  all  liability  for  claims  of  payment  or  reiml-ursement. 
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(If  the  traveller  is  satiafled  with  the  conduct  of  the  agogiats  and  other 
attendants,  he  usually,  in  spite  of  the  above  clause,  gives  them  a  small 
gratuity  at  the  end  of  the  journey.) 

3.  The  courier  undertakes  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  good  eaddle- 
horse  (with  an  English  saddle  and  a  leathern  bridle)^  and  with  x  mules  or 
horses  to  carry  his  luggage.  The  travellers  are  not  to  he  held  respons^le  for 
any  injury  the  horses  may  receive  by  falling  or  the  like,  unless  it  is  clearly 
due  to  the  rider's  fault.  The  travellers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  detours 
while  the  pack-animals  follow  the  shortest  route. 

4.  The  distances  between  x  and  y  are  to  be  performed  by  railway  (by 
steamer)^  the  tourist  travelling  first  class ;  on  rottds  where  driving  is  practi- 
cable carriages  are  to  be  provided.  The  cost  in  eeich  case  to  be  borne  by 
the  courier.  .  . 

5.  The  courier  undertakes  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  camp-bedsteeMl 
with  clean  mattresses,  sheets^  covers,  tmd  pillows.  The  meals  furnished  by  the 
courier  shall  be  as  follows:  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  bread 
cmd  butter;  luncheon,  with  cold  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  tmd  wine;  dinner,  supplied 
in  the  evening  on  arrival  at  the  quarters  for  the  night  and  consisting  of  x 
courses,  with  wine  d  discretion.  The  courier  is  bound  to  obtain  the  best 
accommodation  possible  for  passing  the  night.  When  the  night  is  spent  at  a 
hotel,  as  in  Nauplia  (H6tel  Mycenae)  or  Patras  (Hdtel  de  Patras)  the  courier 
pays  the  hotel  bills. 

6.  The  courier  and  At<  servcmts  agree  to  treat  t?ie  travellers  with  eUl  due 
civility  and  respect.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  this  agreement,  the  traveller  is 
entitled  to  dismiss  the  courier  on  the  spot,  paying  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
dismissal  only. 

7.  The  travellers  are  entitled  to  change  their  route  at  any  time,  on  con- 
dition that  the  ntmtber  of  days  originally  agreed  upon  is  not  diminished. 
When  the  nunU>er  of  days  is,  however,  diminished  in  this  way,  the  courier 
receives  a  sum  of  x  fr.  for  each  day  so  omitted.  (When  the  traveller  does 
not  mean  to  return  to  Athens,  but  wishes  to  end  his  tour  at  Patras,  Kati- 
kolon,  or  some  other  town,  it  should  be  expressly  agreed  that  the  courier 
receives  no  allowance  for  his  own  return  to  Athens.) 

8.  The  courier  receives  from  each  traveller  x  fr.  per  day,  or  in  all  y 
fr.,  one  half  to  be  paid  in  advcmce,  the  other  half  at  V^e  end  of  the  tour. 
During  the  Journey  the  courier  is  not  entitled  to^.dememd  any  money  from 
the  traveller. 

9.  In  ccue  of  any  dispute,  both  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  nearest  British  consul  or  vice-consul  (at  the  Piraew,  Patrcu,  Corfii,  etc.). 

CoMTSAT.  —  Bntre  les  voyageurs  ....  d'^une  part  et  le  courier  .... 
d''autre  part,  a  6i6  pass^  le  contrat  suivant. 

1.  Le  courier  s  oblige  envers  ces  voyageurs  k  les  conduire  d'Ath^nes 
k  ,  .  .,  par  ....  Sans  le  consentement  des  voyageurs,  il  est  d^fendu  au 
courier  d''en  emmener  d'autres  pour  le  mdme  parcours. 

2.  Sur  tout  ce  parcours,  le  courier  aura  k  son  compte  tous  les  frais 
de  voyage,  tels  que  frais  de  transport,  de  nourriture,  de  logement,  tous 
les  pourboires,  de  sorte  que  le  voyageur  n^est  pas  importune  par  des  exi- 
gences on  reclamations. 

3.  Le  courier  s'engage  k  foumir  k  chaque  voyageur  un  bon  cheval 
(avec  selle  anglaise  et  renes  en  cuir),  ainsi  que  .  .  mulcts  ou  chevaux 
vigoureuz  pour  transporter  les  bagages.  Les  voyageurs  ne  sont  respon- 
sables  d''ancun  dommage  arrive  aux  animaux,.  soit  qu'il  arrive  k  ces  der- 
niers  nne  chute  ou  tout  autre  accident,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  de  la  faute  des 
cavaliers.  Us  out  le  droit  de  faire  selon  leur  bon  plaisir  un  ddtour,  pen- 
dant que  les  b@tes  de  somme  prennent  la  route  la  plus  courte. 

4.  Les  voyages  d'^Ath^nes  a seront  faits  an  moyen  du  chemin 

de  fer  (des  bateaux  k  vapeur),  les  voyageurs  allant  en  premiere  classe;  les 
routes  carrossables  seront  parcourues  en  voiture.  Tuns  ces  frais  de  trans- 
-port  sont  comme  les  autres  &  la  charge  du  courier. 

5.  Le  courier  foumira  un  lit  complet  pour  chaque  voyageur^  vi%^ 
des  matelats,  des  couvertures,  des  draps,  et  des  cousaina  pro^Ti^ft.    W  %«t- 
vira  aux  voyageurs  un  premier  ddjeuner,  avant  le  depart  (.C8A4^  Wi^^  ^nq^^ 
du  pain);  un  second  dejeuner,  en  route  (mets  froids*,   d.ea  Q&ula^  ^.^  T^>S><k 
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da  poulet,  dtt  frozbage),  et  le  soir  un  diner  de  .  .  plata,  vin  k  discr^on. 
Le  courier  s^engage  k  loger  leg  voyageurs  aussi  conyenablement  que  pos> 
pible.  S'il  7  a  de  bons  hdtels,  par  ex.  k  Nauplie,  a  Patras,  on  y  des- 
cendra  aaz  frais  du  courier. 

6.  Le  courier  se  conduira  toujours  conyenablement  pendant  le  voyage, 
sinon  le  contrat  sera  rompu.  Les  voyageurs  ne  paieront,  dan«  ce  dernier 
cas,  les  honorures  cl-dessous  que  pour  les  iours  ^eoul^s. 

7.  Les  voyageurs  pourront  changer  d'itin^raire  pendant  le  voyage. 
Dans  le  cas  oil  le  nombre  de  jours  fix^  en  serait  diminu^,  le  courier  aura 
le  droit  k  line  indemnity  de  .  .  fr.  par  jour.  (Si  Titin^raire  flz^  dans 
Tarticle  ler  ne  se  termine  pas  k  Ath^es,  mais  k  Patras,  k  Katakolo  etc., 
le  courier  n^aura  pas  droit  a  une  indemnity  de  retour.) 

8.  Le  courier  recevra  pour  ses  services  .  .  francs  par  jour.  La  moiti^ 
de  la  somme  enti^re  lui  sera  remise  avant  le  depart,  Tautre  moiti^  seule- 
ment  k  la  fin  du  trajet;  11  n^a  pas  le  droit  de  demander  de  Targent  en  route. 

9.  Bn  cas  de  diff^rend,  tous  les  partis  se  soumettent  k  la  decision  du 
consul  ou  vice-consul  anglais  du  Piii>ee,  de  Patras,  etc. 

Less  exacting  travellers  may  dispense  with  the  expensive  luxury 
of  a  courier  and  content  themselves  instead  with  the  services  of  an 
Agog^ates  (^A*(oy^id'Zfj^ ;  pron.  Agoydtis),  or  ordinary  horse-boy. 
They  will  thus  diminish  the  expense  by  one-half  and  at  the  same 
time  be  much  more  independent.  They  should,  however,  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  modern  Greek  language  and  must  be  prepared  to 
put  up  with  the  want  of  many  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
the  ordinary  European  regards  as  almost  necessaries  of  life.  This 
mode  of  travelling  is  now  all  the  more  to  be  recommended  to  young 
and  vigorous  travellers,  who  are  not  afraid  of  roughing  it,  because 
the  recent  extension  of  the  railway -system  and  the  multiplied 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  coasting  steamers  have  reduced  the 
routes  to  be  traversed  in  this  manner  to  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant number.  The  agogiat  generally  knows  the  way  as  well  as  a 
dragoman,  and  like  him  finds  quarters  for  the  night.  He  also  takes 
charge  of  the  traveller's  baggage,  bringing  if  necessary  an  extra 
sumpter-animal  for  this  purpose,  and  carries  the  provisions  brought 
by  the  travellers.  These  last  will  consist  of  salt,  preserved  meats, 
sausages,  extract  of  meat,  maccaroni,  and  similar  articles,  while 
poultry,  eggs,  and  bread  will  be  obtained  en  route;  some  simple 
eating  and  cooking  utensils  should  also  be  provided. 

The  charge  for  a  horse  is  8-10  fr.  a  day,  including  the  keep  of 
the  animal  itself  and  of  the  agogiat.  It  must  also  be  made  dear 
that  no  compensation  is  to  be  made  to  the  agogiat  for  his  return- 
journey  in  the  event  of  the  traveller  ending  his  tour  at  a  distance 
from  the  agogiat's  home.  In  spite  of  the  above  stipulations,  most 
travellers  pay  the  modest  bills  for  the  food  of  the  agogiat  in  addition. 
The  horses  are  generally  docile,  sure-footed,  and  possessed  of  great 
powers  of  endurance.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  accustomed  to  any 
other  gait  than  a  rapid  walk,  but  they  show  a  surprising  capacity 
for  climbing  steep  mountain-paths.  The  saddle  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame  (Samdri)  covered  with  rugs ;  the  stirrups  consist  of  nooses  in 
a  rope ;  and  a  rope  often  takes  the  place  of  leathern  bridle-reins. 
Most  travellers  soon  get  used  to  this  riding-gear,  and  many,  espe- 
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cially  for  loug  journeys,  prefer  the  samari  to  the  poor  specimen  of 
an  English  saddle  (sella)  which  is  often  the  only  substitute.  Sitting 
sideways  in  the  samdri,  as  the  natives  often  do,  is  recommended 
for  a  change,  and  is  quite  easy  with  a  walking  horse.  The  courier, 
howerer,  is  bound  to  provide  English  saddles  if  preferred.  Luggage 
is  much  more  easily  transported  on  a  native  saddle  than  on  an 
English  one. 

Short  excursions,  on  which  the  traveller  returns  to  the  start- 
ing-point in  2-3  days,  should  be  made  with  the  same  agogiat,  as 
better  terms  may  then  be  made  for  the  hire  of  the  horses.  In  longer 
journeys,  however,  it  is  better  to  change  the  agogiat  every  2-3  days, 
which  can  be  done  only  at  places  of  some  size,  as  the  agogiats  are 
seldom  competent  guides  except  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 
This  practice  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  paying  for  days  of  rest, 
while  the  frequent  change  of  horses  makes  forced  marches,  should 

such  be  desirable,  more  practicable. 

The  Pbices  stated  in  this  Handbook  are  the  average  charges  paid  by 
travellers,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  rather  below  than  above  the  mark. 
The  tourist  will,  perhaps,  not  always  be  able  to  reduce  the  demands  made 
on  him  to  the  above  rates,  especially  if  he  is  unwilling  to  lose  time 
in  prolonged  haggling.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  prices 
naturally  rise  under  special  circumstances.  Thus  the  hire  of  horses  and 
mules  is  generally  much  raised  during  the  ploughing  season  and  harvest 
and  also,  in  towns,  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 


Equipment.  For  Athens,  Corftt,  and  all  places  reached  by 
railway,  the  traveller  in  Greece  need  not  make  any  other  prepara- 
tions than  for  a  tour  in  Italy.  For  tours  in  the  interior  he  should 
provide  himself  with  a  suit  of  grey  tweed,  such  as  is  used  by  sports- 
men at  home,  and  an  overcoat  of  some  moderately  thick  or  water- 
proof material.  The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  see  that  the  seams 
are  sewn  with  particular  care  and  that  the  buttons  are  well  fastened 
on,  as  repairs  are  expensive  and  cause  great  delay.  Riding-breeches 
are  liighly  desirable ;  but  if  ordinary  trousers  are  worn,  buttons  for 
riding-straps  should  not  be  forgotten.  Woollen  underclothing  is 
necessary  as  a  preventive  of  chills  (comp.  p.  xxx),  and  it  is  prudent 
to  wear  a  woollen  vest  at  night.  Flannel  shirts  are  in  many  respects 
more  convenient  than  linen  ones,  and  they  practically  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  luggage.  For  the  transport  of  the  latter  on  horseback, 
waterproof  bags  or  wallets  are  much  more  convenient  than  trunks  or 
hard  leather  portmanteaux.  The  boots  should  be  strong  and  able 
to  resist  the  friction  of  rocky  mountain-paths  and  ruined  masonry. 
The  hat  should  have  a  brim  wide  enough  to  afford  some  shade  from 
the  sun,  and  a  'puggaree'  tied  round  it  (obtainable  in  Athens)  will 
also  be  found  acceptable.  Smoke-coloured  spectacles  will  be  found 
a  great  relief  to  the  eyes,  though  their  use  feels  a  little  strange  at 
first.  They  may  be  purchased  from  the  Italian  optician  LaharbtrG.^ 
in  the  Rue  d^Hermes,  and  in  several  other  shops  in  At\ieiv«^  >>\\\.  tcw} 
be  obtained  more  cheaply  in  England  or  Italy. 

BAEDEMEB'a  Grceco.  \^ 
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The  traveller  iu  the  interior  should  also  have  a  tiavelling  flask 
and  drinking  cup,  a  knife  large  enough  to  be  used  in  eating  if  ne- 
cessary, candles  for  eyeniug  use,  and  a  good  compass.  A  stout  cane 
or  long  riding- whip  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  in  repelling 
the  village  and  shepherds'  dogs. 

Topographical  Terms.  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  Greek 
topographical  and  other  terms  occurring  in  the  text. 
Erimokliti^  rained  chapel.  PlaUa  (irXaTeta),  square,   the  Italian 

Hdgiot  (fern,  httgia^  pi.  hagH)^  saint.        piazza. 

Kavo^  (ofiicially  Akroteriov^^  cape.  P6k$mo^  river  (diminutive,  Foidmi), 

Kalyvia^  huts,  hamlet.  Bevma,  dry,  deep-sunken  river-bed. 

Kephaldriy  copious  spring  or  source.    8kdk»,  1.  ]anding-i>lace  or  quay  (Ital- 
Meidehij  farm,  especially  a  convent-       ian  "marina")  \  3.  rou|^  rocky  pi^ 

farm.  (lit.  ladder). 

Mond  (monO,  convent.  Taxiarehi^  the  three  Archangels  Ga- 

mtion,  nisi,  island.  Zw'^^riSidaf 'Tri^if*^'^**'' 

Ptiladkastro,  ruined  forfress.  Fo^  (pi.  rowlo,  mlluntain. 

Panagia^  Madonna  and  Child  (p.  Ivi).  Vrpsis,  spring. 

Panigyrig  (panfgiris),  church-festival  Koto,  below,  Lower- 
of  a  religious  and  social  character,  Ep^no^  above,  Upper- 
like the  Breton  'Pardons'.  Megdlo,  great. 

Pegddi  (pigidi),  well.  Mikrd,  small. 

b.  Steamboats. 

Few  travellers  from  England  to  Greece  take  ship  before  reach- 
ing Brindisi,  Marseilles,  Naples,  or  Trieste  (see  below),  but  those 
who  enjoy  a  long  sea-yoyage  may  reach  their  destination  by  steamers 
sailing  direct  from  Liverpool  to  8yra  (p.  3)  or  Patra»  (p.  29). 
The  vessels  of  the  Cunatd  Co.  (1  Rumford  St.,  Liverpool,  or  28 
Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.)  leave  Liverpool  every  three  weeks  for 
Syra,  taking  about  a  fortnight  to  the  voyage  (cabin-fare  15-20^). — 
The  through-fares  from  Loudon  to  Athens  vi&  Brindisi  are  16<.  14s. 
or  14f.  6«.,  via  Marseilles  \&l.  6«.,  iil.  9«.  9d.  (comp.  p.  xi). 

Communication  between  Greece  and  the  Italian  ports,  Marseilles, 
and  Trieste,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  Messageries  Maritimea  de 
France  (Rue  Vlgnon  1,  Paris),  the  Compagnie  Fraissinet  (Place  de 
la  Bourse  6,  Marseilles),  the  iSocietd,  Florio-Rubattino  (Rome),  and 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  (Lloyd  Austro-UngaricOj  Trieste).  The  vessels 
of  the  Messageries  are  generally  somewhat  more  comfortable  and 
less  crowded  than  those  of  the  other  companies,  bnt,  of  course, 
each  company  possesses  vessels  of  varying  merit.  The  most  import- 
ant routes  are  given  in  RR.  1  and  2  of  the  Handbook,  and  may  also 
be  fonnd,  with  their  continuation  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  etc., 
in  Bradshaw^s  Continental  Railway  Guide  and  other  time-tables. 
Details  will  be  fonnd  in  the  *Liviet  d'ltin^raire',  'Itinerario',  or  'Aus- 
kunft  iiber  den  Passagierdienst^  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above-named  companies  on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Food  is  included  in  the  first-class  and  second-class  fares  of  all  these 
companies,  except  on  the  voyage  from  Corfu  to  Corinth  and  a  few  other 
Lloyd  routes.  (It  is  not,  however,  provided  gratis  during  accidental  de- 
lay through  quarantine  or  other  unforeseen  causes.)  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing coffee  is  provided.    D4jeuner  d  la  fourchette,  served  at  9  or  10,  consists 
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of  3-4  courses.  Dinner  is  a  similar  repast  between  5  and  6  o'clock.  First- 
class  passengers  also  have  tea  at  9  o'clock.  Table-wine  on  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers  costs  50  kr.  a  bottle,  but  is  not  charged  for  on  the  other  lines. 

Fees.  The  steward  expects  V'^-1  fr.  for  each  day  of  the  voyage,  but 
more  if  the  passenger  has  given  nnusual  trouble. 

Tickets  (payable  in  gold)  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person 
at  the  office  of  the  company.  Betum-tickets,  usually  available  for  three 
months,  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  passage-money,  but 
not  on  the  cost  of  food  \  the  saving  will  appear  scarcely  important  enough 
to  most  travellers  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  booking  so  long  beforehand. 
Families  of  not  fewer  than  three  persons  also  obtein  a  redaction  on  the 
passage-money  (except  in  the  ^M essageries'  boats).  GenUemen  may  always 
travel  quite  comfortably  second-class,  though  when  ladies  are  of  Uie  party 
it  is  of  course  advisable  to  travel  first-class.  Both  ftrst-class  and  second- 
class  passengers  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  The  food  is 
about  the  same  in  quality  for  both  classes,  but  is  somewhat  less  abundant 
for  second-class  passengers. 

Luggage.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  10-100  kilograAimes  (156 
-!2201bs.  Engl.)  of  luggage  free,  second-class  iO-60  kilogrammes  (88-1331bs.). 

Embaekation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  some  time  before  the 
advertised  hour  of  starting.  In  Trieste  and  Marseilles  the  vessels  are  moored 
to  the  quay,  but  in  the  Italian  and  Greek  harbours  small  boats  are  ne- 
cessary to  convey  the  passenger  and  his  luggage  to  the  steamer.  The 
chaise  in  all  Italian  ports,  induding  an  ordinary  amount  of  luggage,  is 
1  fr. ;  in  the  larger  Greek  ports  1  fr.,  with  luggage  1V2-2  fr.  On  arrival 
at  the  vessel  payment  should  not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his 
luggage  is  deposited  on  deck.  —  The  traveller  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board 
and  receives  the  number  of  his  berth.  A  bag  may  be  taken  into  the  cabin, 
but  all  boxes  have  to  be  deposited  in  the  hold.  The  traveller  should  take 
care  to  see  that  all  his  boxes  are  properly  labelled. 

Language.  Italian  is  spoken  on  all  the  Italian  Mid  Austrian  vessels, 
French  on  the  French  vessels. 

The  Greek  Steamboat  Companies)  of  wbich  there  are  several, 
carry  on  a  very  limited  traffic  with  W.  Europe  (Trieste,  see  p.  xxij 
Brindisi,  seep,  xxb),  confining  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Greece.  Some  of  the  new  vessels  of  the  Hellenic 
and  Pauhelleuic  companies  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  steamers 
of  the  companies  above  mentioned.  The  food  on  board  resembles 
that  of  the  Italian  steamers,  varied  by  a  few  Greek  peculiarities 
(wine,  see  p.  xxvi) ;  It  is  not  Included  In  the  fare  but  is  charged 
for  according  to  a  printed  tariff  (1st  class  6  fr.  per  day).  The 
smaller  coasting-steamers  are,  however,  usually  very  poorly  appoint- 
ed. The  want  of  order  and  discipline  on  almost  all  the  Greek 
steamers  is  particularly  disagreeable.  In  spite  of  the  nominal  pro- 
hibition, the  steerage  passengers,  who  are  often  more  picturesque 
at  a  distance  than  agreeable  at  close  quarters,  occasionally  invade 
the  after-deck ,  and  the  notice  forbidding  smoking  in  the  saloon 
(d7caYOpe6eTat  t6  xairviafxa)  is  sometimes  more  honoured  in  the 
breacn  than  in  the  observance.  The  language  used  on  board  is 
Greek,  but  Italian  is  very  generally  understood.  The  fares,  which 
are  fixed  by  government,  are  the  same  in  the  steamers  of  all  the 
eompanies  mentioned  below  and  are  payable  in  paper-money.  The 
faree  of  the  chief  routes  are  given  in  the  text  of  the  Handbo^V.. 

As  these  steamers,  with  the  exception  of  those  ply^ii^  \a^t\.^^\a 
and  Brindisi,  are  Doi  noticed  in  the  ordinary  time-taVA^^  ^^  ^  < 
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Europe,  and  as  no  complete  Greek  railway  and  steamboat  guide  is 
published,  the  following  list  of  tbe  sailings  of  Greek  steamers, 
founded  upon  information  derived  from  the  offices  at  Athens  and 
the  Pirsns,  will  be  found  of  use.  A  time-table  (in  Greek ;  30  c.) 
with  some  slight  information  as  to  the  stations  between  Athens,  the 
Piraeus,  and  Patras  may  be  obtained  at  the  railway-station  in  Athens, 
and  the  latest  bills  of  the  various  companies  are  now  generally 
exhibited  in  the  larger  hotels.  As,  however,  changes  frequently  take 
place,  the  traveller  should  never  omit  to  make  personal  enquiries 
at  the  Steamboat  Offices.  — The  ports  called  at  by'^the  Greek  steamers 
are  under-lined  in  red  in  the  large  map  of  Greece  in  the  pocket  at 
the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

1,  Hellenic  Steamboat  CoMPAinr  f  EXXtivixif)  ^ATjjLoirXoixT) 
'ETai(^ta);  offices  at  Athens  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  new  Theatre, 
S.  side,  in  the  Place  Louis,  opposite  the  National  Bank  (PI.  D,  3), 
and  at  the  Piraeus  in  the  Place  d'Apollon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour. 

a.  First  Peloponnesian  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Syra  on  Thurs. 
at  7  p.m.  \  Piretetu^  Frid.  3.30  a.m.,  leaving  on  Sat.  at  7  a.m. ;  jSgHM,  Sat. 
8.45  a.m.  (1/4  hr.);  Rwoj,  Sat.  11  a.m.  O/4  hr.)  5  Hydra^  Sat.  12.30  p.m.  0/4  hr.); 
Spetgae^  Sat.  2.30  p.m.  O/4  hr.);  Cheli,  Sat.  3.15  p.m.  0/4  hr.);  Nauplia^ 
Sat.  6.15  p.m.  (^Jk  hrs.);  LeotUdi^  Sun.  4  a.m.  0/2  hr.);  i/bn«f7>oa</a.  Sun. 
8  a.m.  0/4  hr.);  Kithera  (Cerigo),  Sun.  12.45  p.m.  O/2  hr.);  Oytheion^  Sun. 
6.15  p.m.  (43/4  lirs.);  Kalamdta^  Mon.  6  a.m.  (4  hrs.);  Kordne^  Mon.  11.30 
a.m.  (1/2  hr.);  PyloSy  Mon.  4  p.m.  (IIV2  hrs.);  Mdraihot^  Tues.  4.45  a.m. 
(3/4  hr.);  ffagia  Kpriake^  Tues.  6  a.m.  (1  hr.);  KyparUs{a ^  Tnes.  8.90  a.m. 
(1  hr.);  Katdkolon^Tnes.  1p.m.  (2V2hr8.);  ZanU^  Tues.  6.15p.m.  (41/4  hrs.); 
PatraSy  Wed.  4.15  a.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Patrat^  Tues. 
11  p.m. ;  Zan^e,  Wed.  4.45  a.m.  (1^4  hr.);  Katdkolon^  Wed.  9.15  a.m.  (I'Ahr.) ; 
Kypari$»iay  Wed.  2.30  p.m.  0/2 hr.);  Hagia Kyriaki,  Wed. 4.30  p.m.  0/2  hr.); 
Mdrathoa^  Wed.  5.30  p.m.  0/2  hr.);  Pylo»,  Wed.  7.15  p.m.  (7  hrs.),';  Ko- 
rdniy  Thurs.  6a.m.  O/2  hr.]);  Kalamdta^  Thurs.  8  a.m.  (3  hrs.);  Oytheion, 
Thurs.  6  p.m.  (7  hrs.);  Kythera  (Cerigo)^  Frid.  6  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Monem- 
vatia,  Frid.  11.30  a.m.  0/4  hr.);  Leonidi,  Frid.  2.30  p.m.  (1/2  hr.);  Nauplia, 
Frid.  7  p.m.  (11  hrs.);  Cft««,  Sat.  8.45  a.m.  0/4  hr.);  SpeUae^  Sat.  9.30 
a.m.  0/4  hr.) ;  JSiJ^dra,  Sat.  11.30  a.m.  O/4  hr.);  /bro«,  Sat.  1  p.m.  O/4  hr.); 
jEgina^  Sat.  3.15p.m.  OAhr.);  Piraeut^  Sat.  6.15  p.m.;  leaving  for  Syra 
on  Sun.  at  7  p.m.  and  arriving  on  Mon.  at  3.30  p.m. 

b.  Second  Feloponneaian  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Syra  on  Tues. 
at  7  p.m. ;  Piraeus^  Wed.  3.30  a.m.,  leaving  at  noon ;  Gylheiony  Thurs. 
2.30  a.m.  (2V2  hrs.) ;  LinUM^  Thurs.  11  a.m.  0/4  hr.) ;  Kardamyle^  Thnrs. 
11.45  a.m.  O/4  hr.);  Kalamdta^  Thurs  1.30  p  m.  (3  hrs.);  Pylot^  Thurs. 
10.30  p.m.  (61/4  hrs.) ;  Mdrathos,  Frid.  6  a.m.  (3/4  hr.) ;  Bagia  Ji^riakd,  Frid. 
7,15  a.m.  5/4  hr.);  Kyparinia,  Frid.  9.30  a.m.  (V2hr.);  Katdkolon,  Frid. 
1.30  p.m.  (2  hrs.);  Zanie,  Frid.  6.15  p.m.  (7^/4  hrs.);  Kyllene,  Sat.  4  a.m. 
(V2  hr.);  Muolonghi^  Sat.  7.15  a.m.  e/4  hr.);  Patras,  Sat.  10  a.m.  —  In  the 
reverse  direction :  from  Patras  on  Sat.  at  10  p.m. ;  Zante,  Sun.  3.30  a.m. 
(3  hrs.);  Kaidkolon^  Sun.  9.15  a.m.  (1^4  hr.);  Kyparissia^  Sun.  2.30  p.m. 
0/2  hr.);  Bagia  Kyriakl.  Sun.  4.30  p.m.  (V2  hr.)  ;  Mdrathos,  Sun.  5.30  p.m. 
(1/2  hr.) ;  PyloSy  Sun.  7.15  p.m.  (4^4  hrs.) ;  Kalamdia,  Mon.  6  a.m.  ^  hrs.); 
Kardamyld,  Mon.  10.30  a.m.  (V4  hr.);  Limdni^  Mon.  12.15  p.m.  (Vi  hr.); 
Oytheion^  Mon.  5.30  p.m.  (2  hrs.);  Piraeus^  Tues.  10  a.m. ;  leaving  for  Syra 
on  Tues.  at  7  p.m.  and  arriving  on  Wed.  at  3.30  a.m. 

c.  Line  of  the  Argolic  Oulf.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  on 
Tues.  at  7  a.m.;  ^gina,  Tues.  9  a.m.  (1/4  hr.);  Poros,  Tues.  11.30  a.m 
0/4  hr.);  Bydra^  Tues.  1  p.m.  (1/4  hr.);  Spetsae^  Tues.  3.15  p.m.  QJ^  hr.); 
Cfte/t',  Tues.  4  p.m.  QIa  hr.);  Leonidi^  Tues.  6.15  p.m.  (V4  hr.) ;  Astros^  Tues. 
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8.90  p.m.  Ol*  hr.);  NtMpliaj  Tues.  10  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction : 
from  NanpHa  on  Wed.  at  1  a.m. ;  Leonidi^  Wed.  5.90  a.m.  O/z  hr.) ;  C7ke/«\ 
Wed.  8  a.m.;  Spetsae^  Wed.  8.45  a.m.;  ffydra,  Wed.  11  a.m. ;  Pbroi,  Wed. 
12.90  p.m. ;  Algina^  Wed.  3  p.m. 

d.  Lines  of  the  Ionian  islanda. 

1.  Steamers  weekly,  learing  Patrcu  at  5  a.m.  on  Sun.;  arriving  at 
Metolonghi  at  6.45  a.m.  OA  ^^')  '->  Kyllin^^  Sun.  10  a.m.  (i/i  hr.) ;  Zante^ 
San.  12.15  p.m.  {*J\  hr.);  CepAafonto,  Sun.  5  p.m.  (2  hrs.);  Bxxos,  Mon. 
8.80  a.m.  0/«  hr.);  Car/it,  Mon.  7.80  a.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction': 
from  Cor/it  on  Mon.  at  4.30  p.m.;  Paxot^  Mon.  8  p.m.  (i/z  hr.);  Cepha- 
lonia,  Tues.  5  a.m.  (2  hrs.);  Zafi(e,  Tues.  11  a.m.  (*^hr.);  ^lldnd,  Tues. 
1.30 p.m.  (1/4  hr.) ;  Mesolonghi,  Tues.  4.30  p.m.  C/4  hr.);  Ritrcu^  Tues.  7 p.m. 

2.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patrat  at  9  a.m.  on  Wed.;  arriving  at 
Metolonghi  at  10.45  a.m.  (^2  hr.);  Kylleni,  Wed.  2  p.m.  O/3  hr.);  Zon^e, 
Wed.  4.90  p.m.  O/2  hr.);  c/spAa/onia,  Wed.  9  p.m.  (2  hrs.);  Corfu,  Thurs. 
10  a.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction :  from  Cor/ii  on  Thurs.  at  6  p.m. ; 
Cephalonia,  Frid.  5  a.m.  (2  hrs.) ;  Zante,  Frid.  11  a.m.  Oh  ^'O  >  -Ky'^S^S) 
Frid.  1.30p.m.  CA  hr.);  iTesofon^Ai, Frid.  4.30  p.m.  O/2  hr.);  Peitreu,  Frid. 
6.45  p.m. 

e.  Lines  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf. 

1.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patrtu,  at  3.45  a.m.  on  Thurs.;  Ndupak- 
fo4,  Thurs.  5  a.m.  Qh  hr.);  ^gion  (Vostitga),  Thurs.  7  a.m.  O/2  hr.) ; 
VittHnitga,  Thurs.  8.45  a.m.  (1/4  hr.);  (7a;»dd<,  Thurs.  10.90  a.m.OA  hr.); 
Uia,  Thurs.  11.10  a.m.  P/4  hr.)  ;  Corinth,  Thurs.  4.30  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse 
direction :  from  Corinth  on  Thurs.  at  5.30  p.m. ;  Jiia,  Thurs.  10  p.m. 
(81/3  hrs.);  Oalaxidi,  Frid.  7  a.m.  O/2  tr.);  F<4<Wnt<«a,  Frid.  9  a.m.  (V*  hr.); 
jEgion  (Vottitza),  Frid.  10.30  a.m.  (1/2  hr.);  Ndupahtot,  FHd.  12.90  p.m. 
0/4   hr.);   Patrcu,  Frid.  2  p.m. 

2.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  AitreM  at  3.45  a.m.  on  Mon.  ;  Ndttpaktot, 
Mon.  5  a.m.  O/2  hrO;  JSgion  (Vottitza),  Mon.  7  a.m.  0/2  hr.);  F<«<rtn«7«a, 
Mon.  8.45  a.m.  O/4  hr.) ;  Oakueidi.  Mon.  10.30  a.m.  O/4  hr.) ;  /f^a,  Mon. 
11.15  a.m.  ("A  hr.);  Corinth,  Mon.  4.30  p.m.  — In  the  reverse  direction:  from 
Corinth  on  Mon.  at 5.90  p.m.;  Itia,  Mon.  10  p.m.  (8V2hrs.);  Oalaxidi^  Tues. 
7  a.m.  0/4  hr.);  Vistrinitza,  Tues.  9  a.m.  O/4  hr.) ;  JEgion  ( Vogiiita),  Tues. 
10.90  a.m.  O/2  hr.) ;  Ndupaktos,  Tues.  12.30  p.m.  O/4  hr.) ;  Patrat,  Tues.  2  p.m. 

f.  Acamaniaa  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patrat  at  6  a.m.  on 
Tues. ;  arriving  at  Metolonghi  at  8  a.m.  0/2  hr.);  il<tol:d».  Tues.  12.15  p.m. 
0/4  hr.);  Mytika,  Tues.  2  p.m.  (1/4  hr.);  Zavirda,  Tues.  3.15  p.m.  O/4  hr.) ; 
AUxandrot,  Tues.  4.30  p.m.  O/2  nr-) »  Ithaka,  Tues.  8  p.m.  —  In  the  re- 
verse direction:  from  Ithaka  on  Tues.  at  9  p.m.;  Alixtmdrot,  midnight 
on  Tues.  (6  hrs.);  ZavSrda,  Wed.  7  a.m.  CA  hr.) ;  Mytika,  Wed.  8.15  a.m. 
(I/4  hr.)  iAttdkot,  Wed.  10  a.m.  (V4  hr.) ;  Metolonghi,  Wed.  2  p.m.  O/2  hr.) ; 
Patrat,  wed.  4.30  p.m. 

g.  Line  of  the  Amhracian  Oulf.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patrat  at 
10  p.m.  on  Sat. ;  Ithaka,  Sun.  4.30  a.m.  O/2  hr.) ;  Levkdt^  Sun.  10  a.m. 
(Vs  hr.);  Priveta,  Sun.  11.30  a.m.  O/2  hr.);  Balagdra,  Sun.  1  p.m.  (i/shr.); 
Vcnitta,  Sun.  2.15  p.m.  (V4  hr.) ;  Menidi,  Sun.  4  p.m.  (V2  hr.) ;  Aorvat- 
sard.  Sun.  5.45  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction :  from  Karvattard  at  6.45 
p.m.  on  Sun.;  Menidi,  Sun.  8  p.m.  (12  hrs.)*,  Vonitza,  Mon.  9.80  a.m. 
0/«  hr.);  Stdagdra,  Mon.  10.30  a.m.  0/2  hr.);  Priveza,  Mon.  at  noon 
0/2  hr.) ;  Levkdt,  Mon.  1.30  p.m.  (1/2  hr.) ;  Jihaka,  Mon.  7  p.m.  0/2  hr.) ; 
Patrat,  Tues.  2  a.m. 

h.  Line  of  Subosa  and  the  Pagas«an  Oulf.  Steamers  weekly,  leav- 
ing Syra  at  7  p.m.  on  Sat. ;  arriving  at  the  Piraeut  on  Sun.  at  4  p.m. 
and  leaving  at  7  p.  m. ;  Lavrion^  Sun.  10.45  p.m.  (V4  hr.);  Aliviri,  Mon. 
4  p.m.  0/2  hr.);  Ohalkit,  Mon.  7.30  a.m.  (2  hrs.);  Limne,  Mon.  12.15  p.m. 
(I/4  hr.) ;  Atalantl,  Mon.  2  p.m.  (1/4  hr.) ;  Stylida ,  Mon.  6.90  p.m.  O^U 
hrfl.);  Ortdt,  Tues.  6.30  a.m.  O/2  hr.);  Nea  Mintila,  Tues.  8  a.m.  (V2  hr.)  ; 
Aimyro.  Tues.  8.45  a.m.  (1/4  hr.) ;  Yolo,  Tues.  10.90  a.m.  —  In  the  re- 
verse airection:  from  Yolo  on  Wed.  at  noon;  Almyrd,  Wed.  1.30  p.m. 
Oft  hr.)5  Jfta  Mintila,  Wed.  2.90  p.m.  0/4  hr.);  Oredt,  Wed.  4.4SS  -^.m. 
(I/4  hr.);  /8f<y«da,  Wed.  8.15  p.m.  (5»/4  hrs.);  Atalante^  T\iut?i.  ^ASi  »».^' 
Qh  h».)i  Linml^  Thurs.  8  ».m.  Oh  hr.);  ChalHty  Thuw,  U  iw.m.  ^  \»^:S\ 
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Aliv4i%  Thnrs.   4  p.m.  O/2  hr.);  Lawrion^  Thurs.  9.30  p.m.   OA  !».);    Pi- 
raeus. Frid.   1.30  a.m.   (61/3  hrs.):  JTea,   Frid.   1   p.m.  0/«  ^^•)\  Kyihnoi^ 
Frid.  3.15  p.m.  (1/4  lir.)%  Byra^  Frid.  7  p.m. 
i.  SuboBan  Lines. 

1.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Btfra  at  7  a.m.  on  Hon.  and  arriving  (via 
Kythnos  and  Kea)  at  the  Piraeus  at  6  p.m.  \  from  the  Pirtxetu  at  7  p.m.  on 
Wed.^  Chalkit,  Thura.  6  a.m.  (2  hrs.):  Btylida^  Thurs.  3  p.m.  (1  hr.)  ; 
Volo^  Thurfl.  10  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction  :  from  Yolo^  Frid. at  noon; 
Stylida,  Frid.  6  p.m.  (2i/2  hrs.);  Chalkis,  Sat.  3.90  a.m.  (3  hrs.);  Piraeus, 
Sat.  6.30  p.m.  (Si/s  hrs.);  Syra,  San.  6  a.m. 

2.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Pinuus  at  7  p.m.  on  Frid.;  Chalkis, 
Sat.  6  a.m.  (2  brs.);  StyHdOy  Sat.  3  p.m.  (1  hr.);  Volo,  Sat.  10  p.m.  — 
In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Volo  at  midnight  on  Sun.;  StyHdOt  Hon. 
6  a.m.  (IV2  hr.) ;  C/ta/i^'x,  Mon.  2.30  p.m.  (2  hrs.);  Piraeus,  Tues.  4  a.m. 

k.  Pir«BU8,  Laurion,  Karystos,  and  Syra  Line.  Steamers  weekly, 
leaving  the  Piraeus  at  9.30  p.m.  on  Wed.;  Laurion,  Thnrs.  1.30  a.m. 
(1  hr.) ;  Karystosy  Thurs.  6  a.m.  O/s  br.) ;  Oavrion  (Andros),  Thurs.  9  a.m. 
0/2  hr.);  Syra,  Thurs.  1  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Syra  on 
Thurs.  at  midnight;  Oavrion,  Frid.  3.30  a.m.  0/2  hr.);  Karystos,  Fti6L.  S.30 
a.m.  0/2  h.r.)\Laurion,  Frid.  10.30  a.m.  O/a  hr.);  Piraeus,  Frid.  3  p.m. 

1.  Syra,  Tenos,  and  Hykonos  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Syra 
at  8  a.m.  on  Sun.,  arriving  at  Tenos  at  9.30  a.m.  (Vs  hr.)  and  at  Mykonos 
at  11.15  a.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction ;  from  Mykonos  on  Sun.  at  1.90  p.m. ; 
Tenos,  Sun.  2.45  p.m.  (3/4  hr.) ;  Syra,  Sun.  5  p.m. 

m.  Pir«u8  and  Constantinople  Lines. 

1.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  on  Tues.  at  noon;  Saleniti, 
Wed.  11  a.m.  (7  hrs.) ;  Tshanak-Kaleh  (Dardanelles),  Thurs.  2  p.m.  (1  hr.); 
Constantinople,  Frid.  5.30  a.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Constem- 
tinople  on  Sat.  at  4  p.m.;  Tshanak-Kaleh,  Sun.  5.90  a.m.  0/2  br.);  Saloniki, 
Mon.  2.30  a.m.  (672  hrs.);  Piraeus,  Tues.  8  a.m. 

2.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  on  Tues.  at  noon ;  Smyrna, 
Wed.  9  a.m.  (14  hrs.);  Mitylene,Th\iTa.  4.30  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Tshanak-Kaleh^, 
Thurs.  2.30  p.m.  O/2  br.);  Constantinople,  Frid.  4.90  a.m.  —  In; the  reverse 
direction:  from  Constantinople,  on  Sat.  at  11  a.m.;  Tshanak-Kaleh,  Sat. 
at  midnight  O/2  hr.);  JIBtylene,  Sun.  9.30  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Smyrna,  Sun.  4 
p.m.,  leaving  on  Mon.  at  10  a.m. ;  Piraeus,  Tues.  7  a.m. 

n.  Patras  and  Brindisi  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patras  at  10 
p.m.  on  Wed.;  arriving  at  Corf  it  on  Thurs.  at  10.30  a.m.  (4Vs  hrs.)  and  at 
Brindisi  on  Frid.  at  3.30  a.m. —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Brindisi, 
Frid.  at  midnight;  Cor/ii,  Sat.  11.30  a.m.  (IV2  br.);  Ai^reu,  Sun.  2.30  a.m. 

2,    PANHELLliMIOS  01  PaNHELLBNIO  COMPANY  (IlaveXXlflVlOC  'At- 

(xoTrXoCa) ;  offices  at  Athens  in  tbe  Rue  dn  Stade,  opposite  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Piraeus,  pn  theW.  side  of  the  har- 
bour, near  tbe  Place  d'ApolIon. 

a.  Syros  and  Pirans  Line.  Steamers  weekly  in  10  hrs.,  leaving  Syros 
(Syra,  Hermoupolis)  on  Sat.  at  8  p.m.  and  the  Piraeus  on  Thurs.  also  at  8p.ro. 

b.  Gorinth,  Patras,  and  Ionian  Islands  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leav- 
ing Patras  at  7  p.m.  on  Thurs.,  after  tbe  arrival  of  the  train  from 
Athens;  reaching  Zante  at  12.45  a.m.  on  Frid.  (stay  of  V^  br.)  and  Cepha- 
lonia  at  5  p.m.  on  Frid.  (1  hr.);  and  arriving  at  CorfU  on  Sat.  at  6  a.m.  — 
In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Corf  it  at  6  p.m.  on  Sat.;  Cephalonia,  Sun. 
6  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Zante,  Sun.  11  a.m.  (i/nbr.);  Patras,  Sun.  5  p.m.  (spend  night, 
and  proceed  on  Mon.  by  first  train  to  Athens). 

c.  Peloponnesian  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  7  a.m. 
on  Tues.;  Oytheion,  Tues.  9.45  p.m.  (IV4  hr.);  Kalamdta,  Wed.  6  a.m. 
(12  hrs.) ;  Katdkolon,  Thurs.  4.30  a.m.  (21/2  hrs.) ;  Zante,  Thurs.  9.40  a.m. 
(20min.);  Mesolonghi,  Thurs.  2.20  p.m.  (i/sbr.);  Patras,  Thurs.  5  p.m.  — 
In  the  reverse  direction :  from  Patras,  Mon.  5  a.m. ;  Mesolonghi,  Mon.  7  a.m. 
(1  hr.);  ZanU,  Mon.  12.30  p.m.  (I/2  hr.);  Katdkolon,  Mon.  3.40  p.m.  (2i/s  hrs); 
Kalamdta,  Tues.  4.30  p.m.  (2V2hrs.);  Oytheion,  Tues.  8  p.m.  (1  hr.) ;  Pi- 
raeus, Wed.  6.45  a.m. 

d.  Patras  and  Itea  Line.    Steamers  weekly,  leaving  Patras  at  midnight 
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on  Mun.  and  arrfvine  01 /Wa  on  Tue».  al  1.30  a,[ 
ti,m:  from  Ilia  on  ■fuet.  jil  li  n.m.i  trrival  Bl   fl 

I.  £ulii>&  Bsd  Vols  Lii 

1.   SteBiasn  weekly,  le ,  , 

Udii.  iO.lBijn.  p/.  br.i^    Oholtii,   Tuei.  fin.iB.   lVil>r.)i  StulUa,  Tnel. 

ia.lD  p.m.  Ok  l>r.);  fo{o,  Tues.  6.45  p.m.  -  In  Ibe  ruverw  -" -  -  -  - 

Vtin  at  nDOD  nn  Wed.;  Stallda,  Wed.  fi.30  p.m.  |3i/,hM.)', 
3.30  a.m.  |9  bre.1)    £a«HeH,  tIiucb.  11.16  a.m.  {ift  bi.h 

•i.  aiBUUara  weekly,  leivln.  tin.  Plratii  nl  1  n.m.  nn 
Prid.  laiBp.m.  I'Ahr.) ;  Jf 
tl  tar.J;  Ltnmi,  am.  10  n.in 

Hda,  Su.  4  p.m.  (Ibr.);  uiwj,  nai.  np.D.  iv<>i'.Ji  ""°i  °a>.  i'i"  pn>. 
—  Ifl  tbe  revBTie  dtncliou :  from  Voln  at  uudd  qd  8uu.  i  Ot46i,  San.  3  p.m. 
(■/ihMlJOvJ'ifa,  Enn.  6.15  p.m.  (S  hn.);  Xlalanfl,  Hun,  13.10>.in.  (V<1>r.|: 
Unma,  Hon.  3  a.m.  C/i  bT.;i  (^Aattfi,  Han.  4.4&B.m.  (Ibr.J-,  AlhM.Sloa. 
8,30  n.m.  |i/i  br.)|  Laurim,  Hon.  1.4D  p.m.  O/i  hi.)  i  /Vragw^on.  fi.lB  p.m. 

I.  AsarsuiiD  Lisa.  SlesmBiB  naokly,  leaving  Palm  on  Wed.  at  T  a.in,; 
Jftiolom^Ai,  Wed.  9.1B  a.m.  p/,  hr.);  .^iJbWj,  Wed.  1.16  p.m.  C/i  lir.)i  /«■*■, 
Wed.  t.lUp.Di.  (Tliri.  GUmln.)i  firtdi,  Tbun.  i.aOB.m.  (ViliT.);  Privita. 
Tbuis.  Sa.m.dbr.),  Aabitrdni,  Thun.  a.lQ  a.m.  (>/i>".)i  ffmi'ia,  Tbnrs. 
D.llis.iii.  Ohhr.i;  Kanatmra,  Tburi.  11.30  a.m.  <'A  br.):  JfiHldf,  Tbura. 
i.3ap,m.  P/.l.r.)-.  Priteta,  Tbun.  A.lOp.m.  P/,hr.)i  Li:tdt,  Tbnm.  ilOp.m. 
-w,  _  ,    .     ....-,    ^  ,,    .=,.__.  ... wer«  diracllon:  from  Cor/i 


n.  (i/ilir.)i  «■.»/*,  Bun.  1.80  p.m. 
br.),  I^tUt,  Sun,  S.lOn.m.  (>/ibr.|, 
.l=»»/ii,  Hon.  3.30  a.m.  I'/,  br.) ,   A<- 


K.  Cycladei  Line.  Steamers  neekly,  leavlag  tbe  Piraevi  i 
im  Tbun.,  roi  fivr»,-  tbeoce  vU  i^iroi,  J/axoi.  and  'dj  (^iTtiuJ  to 
(mra),  Birivlnit  on  Frld.  at  <1.4&p.ui.  —  In  tbe  reverie  dlreotl 
fiwXDrfnl  f  r»s™)  »l  B  a.m.  on  Sal .  vitt  lo,  (Nioi),  ffaxoi,  Paret, 


ra.)i  ZmU,  Mon.B.Wa.m.  (Klmiii.t;  ftiOw, 
■■   -■"  ■    iding-plBce),  Toes.Tii.m.  (llbrs.), 

___«l'SoB'~ftom'''jWMrt  al'n™n'''ao'Tbofs.i  Cor/i, 'si'l.  5  p.m.  (B  br>.), 
Lntdi  (S.  landine-place),  Sun.  6.30  a.m.  (B'/i  hre.],  Fairat.  Sun.  it  p.m. 
(g  lii«.)i  J^oBlE,  Hon.  IS.io  p.m.  13a  mig.);  SafiiitDlDn,  Hon.  1p.m.  (I bra.); 
Kalameta,  Tuel.  5.30  B.m.  {SliM.);  Oilhtion,  Tuea.  3.30  p.m.  (ibrs.);  Sfra, 
Wed.  lOlO  a.m.  ffl  hrs.  60  minO;  Hraevi,  Thun.  1.90  a.m. 

i.  Firwia  and  Osnitantiniipla  Line.  Steamera  fgrtnlKbllv,  leurlng  Ibe 
ifram  b1  1  p.m,  on  Hud.  ;  Tthrmat- Xalch  (BardantlUi),  'f ue?,  3,30  p.m. 
(i/ilir.Ji  CmUmlinivlc,  Wed.  Ha.m.  (eoes  on  lo  Baloum).  —  In  Ibe  re- 
verse dlieetioD!  from  CmHanlliupIt  et  1  p.m.  un  Hon.,  arrtvlng  at 
nhttuat-Siiith  (Danioatlla)  uo  Tuei.  at  H  a.m.  |  /franu,  Wed.  S  a.m. 

8.  Oouul  Stbauiioai  Cohi'Ani  CEX^vref  'ATjwiJcXoia  4.  il. 
r'«ufij^>  Ofdr^s  it  Athtai  in  tbe  Riie  d'Atfa^n^,  near  the  FlaeH  de 
la  Concorde ;  al  the  Ftraau,  on  the  N.  Bide  of  the  Plane  d'Apolloii, 
near  the  large  harbour, 

a.  PalsponneiUii  lana.  Sleamen  wcelily,  leav[D«  tba  Piraimt  at 
7  *.m.  r>n  Frid.  i  arrlylng  at  JIy4ra  at  10.3>l  a.m.  P/f  br.);  .SfHftoc,  l.BO  p.m. 
i'l,  br.)i  Lio<tldi,  3.15  p.m.  P/i  br,)i  OflScioH,  Frid,  11  p.m.  (1  br.);  Ka- 
lamUa.  Sal.  M  a.m.  (i  hr«,):  A'anlne,  Sal.  11.30  a.m.  p/,  br.li  i^tol,  KM. 
1  p.m.,  iMvine  ON  Sun.  al  6  a.m.i  i(ur«/Aoj,  Sun.  (i  a.m.  OMiV:*-,  "o')*'' 
JCyrtoW,  8uB.  8  a.m.  tl  hr.Ji    Aypari'sla,   Bun.  10.311  tt.m.  VM'i  t"^^   ^"^'^ 
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kolon^  Sun.  1.30  p.m.  0/<  hr.)*,  Zante,  Sun.  4.90  p.m.  (9^/2  hrs.);  Kyltini^ 
Mon.  4  a.m.  0/s  br.);  Metokmghi,  Mon.  6.30  a.m.  (i  hr.);  Ai<ra«,  Mon.  9  a.m. 

—  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Patrat  on  Tues.  at  2  a.m.;  Kpll^iy  Tues. 

6  a.m.  0/-2  hr.);  Ztmte,  Tues.  8  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Katdkolon,  Tues.  11.30  a.m. 
(V?  br  );  KfparUMa^  Tues.  3.30  p.m.  O/2  hr.);  iToi^a  Kyriake,  Tuea.  4.30  p.m 
(V«  hr.);  Afdrathos,  Tues.  6  p.m.  O/ahr.)-.  iV^oc,  Tues.  7.30  p.m.  f^/slirs.); 
Abrdn^,  Wed.  6.90  a.m.  O/zhr.);  JTatorndto.  Wed.  8.90  a.m.  (IVsbr.);  Gp- 
theion,  Wed.  6.90  p.m.  (I1/3  hr.);  Ptraeuty  Thurs.  8  a.m. 

b.  Argolic  Line.  Steamers  twice  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  7  a.m. 
on  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  to  ^ghia^  Methemay^  Foro*^  Hpdra,  Spetteiey  CITkelt,  and 
Nauplia^  touching  on  Mon.  at  Leonidi  also. 

0.  Euboea  and  Yolo  Lines. 

1.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  7  p.m.  on  Tues.  for  Lau- 
rion  (Tues.  10.90  p.m.;  V«  ^r.)-^  AlivM,  Wed.  4  a.m.  (IV2  br.);  Chalku^ 
Wed.  7  a.m.  (1  hr.);  Ztmite,  Wed.  10.30  a.m.  O/2  hr);  StpUda,  Wed. 
2.30  p.m.  (1  hr.);  Volo^  Wed.  8  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Volo 
on  Thurs.  at  noon;  StpUda,  Thurs.  5  p.m.  (7  hrs.):  Chalkis,  Frid.  6  a.m. 
(i/s  hr.);  AUvM,  Frid.  9  a.m.  OA  lir.);  Laurion,  Frid.  1  p.m.  Q/t  hr.); 
PiraeuSy  Frid.  5  p.m. 

2.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  7  p.m.  on  Sat.;  Laurion, 
10.30  p.m.  0/2  hr.);  Aliviri^  Sun.  4  a.m.  (i/s  hr.);  CAa/itii,  Sun.  7  a.m. 
(I  hr.);  Z^lmnS,  Sun.  10.90  a.m.  O/2  hr.);  StpUda,  Sun.  3.90  p.m.  (1  hr.); 
Volo^  Sun.  8  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Volo  on  Mon.  at  11  a.m. ; 
Almprd,  Mon.  at  noon  (Vz  hr.) ;  Ore6s.  Mon.  9  p.m.  (1/4  hr.) ;  Stplida,  Mon. 

7  p.m.  (3  hrs.) ;  Limnd,  Tues.  2  a.m.  O/4  hr.) ;  Chalkis,  Tues.  5  a.m.  (1  hr.) ; 
AlivM,  Tues.  8.90  a.m.  0/t  br.);  £ai«r«o»,  Tues.  1  p.m.  (}/t  br.);  Piraeus^ 
Tues.  5  p.m. 

3.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  8  p.m.  on  Thurs. ;  Xafcrton, 
Thurs.  11.90  p.m.  0/2  hr.);  Chalkis,  Frid.  6  a.m.  (Ihr.);  Fo;<>,  Frid.  5  p.m. 

—  In  the  reverse  direction:  from  Volo  on  Frid.  at  10  p.m.;  ChaliiSy  Sat. 
6  a.m.  0/2  br.) ;  Piraeus,  Sat.  3.30  p.m. 

d.  Gyelades  Line.  Steamers  weekly,  leaving  the  Piraeus  at  7  a.m.  on 
Sat.,  to  KpthnoSy  Spros,  and  Tenos,  and  returning  at  7  a.m.  on  Tues. 

e.  Line  of  the  Saronie  Gtilf.  Steamers  daily  (except  Sun.)  at  2  p.m. 
from  the  Piraeus  to  jEgina  and  Poros,  returning  at  7  a.m.  from  Poros  to 
Aigina  and  Piraeus. 

4.  Sbrpi^bi  Steamboat  Company^   office  at  the  Piraeus,  in  the 

Place  d'ApoUon. 

Steamers  from  the  Piraeus  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Frid.  at  7  a.m.  to 
^gina,  Foros,  Hpdra,  Spetsae,  and  NaupHa.  From  Nauplia  on  Mon.,Wed., 
and  Sat.  at  5  a.m.  back  by  the  same  route  to  the  Piraeus. 

c.  Season.  Plan  of  Tour.  Publie  Security. 
The  choice  of  the  proper  seagon  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  success  of  a  visit  to  Greece.  A  tour  in  the  interior 
should  be  attempted  neither  in  the  rainy  months  of  winter  (from  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
March ;  comp.  p.  xxix)  nor  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  (middle 
of  June  to  beginning  of  September),  when  the  evils  mentioned  at 
p.  xiii  are  at  their  height.  The  best  season  for  such  a  journey 
is  either  spring  (end  of  March  to  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June) 
or  autumn  (Sept.,  Oct.,  and  sometimes  the  first  half  of  Nov.). 
Athens,  where  most  tourists  naturally  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Greek  life  and  habits,  may  be  conveniently  visited  in  De- 
cember and  January,  as  rainy  days  can  be  pleasantly  spent  in  its 
collections  of  antiquities.  The  stay  in  Athens  is  in  every  way  the 
finest  part  of  a  visit  to  Greece.    To  have  visited  the  Acropolis  and 
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the  Theseion,  to  have  lingered  on  the  plain  of  Mamthon  and  the 
bay  of  Salamis  will  always  remain  among  the  most  cherished  re- 
miniscences of  travellers  who  take  any  interest  whatever  in  classical 
antiquity.  Other  points  which  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked 
are  Olympia,  now  freed  from  the  rubbish-deposits  of  centuries,  My^ 
cenae  and  Tirynt,  with  their  wealth  of  mythical  association,  and 
the  splendid  view  from  the  Aero-Corinth,  Lovers  of  nature  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  characteristic  coast-scenery 
and  in  the  well-tilled  plains  and  verdant  wood-elad  mountains  of 
theW.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  besides  Olympia,  the  Temple 
of  Bassae  and  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  Mesaene  add  to  the 
attractions  of  a  Tisit.  Travelling  in  the  interior  is,  however,  recom- 
mended to  those  alone  whose  enjoyment  will  not  be  impaired  by 
the  unavoidable  privations  and  exertions  described  at  pp.  xii,  xiii .  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  a  traveller,  who  makes 
no  pretention  to  classic  lore  but  is  wearied  of  the  artificial  and  over- 
civilised  side  of  modern  hotels  and  means  of  locomotion,  may  find 
an  extraordinary  charm  in  wandering  through  these  byeways  of 
travel,  in  which  unsophisticated  nature  is  glorified  by  so  heroic  a 
background.  Such  a  tour  should  be  made ,  however ,  with  one  or 
two  companions,  not  only  for  economy  but  to  avoid  the  feeling 
of  oppressive  loneliness  which  easily  overoomes  the  solitary  stranger 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people. 

A  day's  journey,  as  a  rule,  should  not  exceed  7-8  hrs.  The 
distances  stated  in  the  Handbook  are  calculated  somewhat  closely, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  in  most  cases  to  leave  a  margin  for 
contingencies.  The  more  time  is  allowed  for  comTortable  enjoyment 
and  study,  the  more  rewarded  will  the  traveller  feel  for  the  expense 
and  exertions  of  the  journey.  The  following  is  a  note  of  the  mini- 
mum time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  most  important  points. 
Athena  and  its  Environs,  including  the  Piraeua,  the  Bay 
of  Salamis,  Eleushy  Fhyle,  Marathon,  Sunion,  And^iCgina  I)&y» 

(RR.  8,  9),  at  least 8-10 

From  Athena  to  Delphi  via  Corinth  fRR.  12,  27,  13)  .   .   .     2 

Delphi  and  its  neighbourhood  (R.  13) 1 

From  Delphi  to  Livadid  vi&  Chaeronea  (R.  14) I72 

From  Livadid  to  Thebea  vi&  Helicon  and  the  battle-fields 

of  Leuktra  and  Ptataea  (R.  15  b)       3 

Round  Lake  Koptita  to  Orchomenoa  (R.  18) 2 

From  Orchomenos  to  Boudonitta,  Thermopylae,  and  Lamia,  2V2 
From  Lamia  to  Stylida  and  thence  to  Athens  by  sea  .   .   .  IV2 
Instead  of  visiting  Delphi,   many  travellers  will    prefer  the 
shorter  route  direct  from  Athens  to  Thebes  (1  day;  R.  16)  and 
proceed  thence  vi&  Livadid  (R.  15a)  and  Orchomenoa  (R.  19)  to 
Thermopylae  and  Lamfa.    When  it  fits  better  into  the  steamer'% 
time  of  starting  we  may  proceed  from  Thebes,  eUhet  diT^cX.  01  nV^ 
Tanagra,  to  Chalkia,  go  thence  by  sea  to  Stylida-Lasmia^  a.\\^  nv^V^ 
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the  route  vii  ThermopylsB  and  Boudonitza  to  Orchomenos  and  Li- 
vadia  or  Thebes  in  the  reverse  direction. 

For  an  excursion  of  4-5  days  from  Athens  to  Corinihy  MyeentU; 
and  NaupliGf  directions  are  given  at  pp.  244,  245.  Instead  of  using 
the  railway  or  steamboat  between  Athens  and  Nauplia,  we  may 
select  the  longer  route  vi&  Epidauros  (R.  30)  and  take  the  opportun- 
ity for  a  visit  to  Mgina;^  this  will  add  1^2-2  days  to  the  excursion. 

Those  who  add  a  tour  in  the  Pbloponnbsus  to  the  above,  in- 
stead of  returning  from  Nauplia  to  Athens,  may  proceed  as  follows. 

Days 
From  Nauplia  to  Tripoi««i  or  Piaii"- T«sr«i(R.  35).   ...     1 
From  Tripolltza  or  PiaK-Tegea  to  Sparta  (R.  36)  ...   .    IV2 

Sparta  and  its  Environs  (R,  37) IV2 

Through  the  Langada  to  Kalamdta  (pp.  277,278)  ....      1 

From  Kalamata  to  Messene  (R.  47) 1 

From  Messene  to  FhigaUia  (pp.  350,351) 1 

From  Phigaleia  to  AndriUaena  vi&  the  Temple  of  BassM 

(R.  43) 1 

From  AndritsaBna  to  Olympia  (pp.  304,  305) 1 

Olympia  (R.  46)      2 

From  Olympia  to  Pyrgos  and  Katdkolon  (p.  320)    ....    V2 

By  steamer  to  Zante  (p.  26)  and  Corfu 1 

Corfu  (R.  3) 3 

A  visit  to  Cephalonia  and  Ithaka  (RR.  5,  6)  takes  5-6  days  more. 
The  route  via  Sparta,  Kalamita,  and  Messene  is  too  long  for 
many  travellers,  who  therefore  proceed  direct  to  Olympia  visl  Me- 
galopolis, Karytaena^  and  AndrCtsaena  (3-4  days ;  R.  41),  making 
a  digression  to  Bassae  (pp.  308-310). 

A  voyage  round  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Greek  steamers  (RR. 
33,  44)  is  also  very  interesting,  and  the  halts  at  the  chief  ports  are 
long  enough  to  allow  of  landing. 

The  state  of  Fublio  Safety  in  Greece  is  at  present  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Since  the  bold  acts  of  brigandage  in  1870  (p.  120),  when  several 
English  travellers  were  the  victims,  the  Greek  government  has  exerted 
itself  strenuously  to  extirpate  this  national  evil;  smd  only  a  few  isolated 
cases  have  occurred  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Peloponnesus  has  for 
years  been  considered  perfectly  safe. 

d.  Bestanrants  and  Cafis.  Wine.  Tobacco. 

Travellers  who  limit  their  excursion  to  Athens  and  lodge  in  the 
larger  hotels  there  will  have  little  need  or  opportunity  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  Bestanrants  (daxiaT^pia,  estiatdrid),  as 
all  the  meals  for  the  day  are  included  in  the  hotel-charge  for  'pen- 
sion'. Those,  however,  who  frequent  hotels  of  the  second  class  in 
Athens,  or  who  visit  other  towns,  may  find  the  following  list  of  the 
most  common  Greek  dishes  useful.  Meals  are  generally  eaten  h  la 
carte  (dinner  11-2,  supper  6-8),  sometimes  also  at  a  fixed  price 
(3-5  fr.).    In  the  larger  Athenian  restaurants  the  cuisine  is  half 
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French.    Gratuities  are  not  customary.   The  waiter  is  addressed  as 
Tzaihi  (psedf)  'gar^on').    The  Greek  for  portion  is  [jtepi^a  (m/trida). 


aoOua  (80Upa)y  sonp. 

CoufjwS  (zoum6)y  broth. 

oouTta  yopTapia  (soupa  ehortdria)^ 

vegetable  soup  (* Julienne'), 
oouira  au^oX^fjiONO  (soupa  avgoU- 

mono),    soup   with   egg    and 

lemon. 
[i.axap6via  (makar6nia),   macca- 

roni. 
driQT^  (psitS),  roast  meat. 
Ar^To   ^i^lXXo    (paitd  vidiUo)^ 

roast  beef. 


Tzikd^ifpiidfi),^  kind  of  rich  rice- 
pudding,  like  the  Italian  ri- 
sotto. 

drC^fA  itiXdf?pi  (attimpiUifi),  *Per- 
sian  pillau'  of  hashed  mutton. 

^fAeXIrra  (omeUtta),  omelette. 

Ytou^apXdixta  (youvarl/ikia), 
dumplings. 

TCourCouxdixta   (tzotitzofdcdkia), 
dumplings  with  garlic  (skdrdo), 

^\xi  (paomf),  bread. 

Tupl  {tirf)y  cheese. 


^xb  dlpvbixi  (psito  amdki),  roast   xupi  xfjc  TiX^eTia;  or  xfj?  BkCe- 


lamb. 

xoteXX^TTaic  (kotellittes)  or 
p.irpiC6Xa  (briz6la),  cutlets. 
fATTicpTlxi  (hiftiki),  beefsteak. 
^oipojjL^pi  (chiromiri),  vulg.  oaa- 

iro'jvi   {8amho<i,ni ,   *jambon), 

ham. 
oaXdfjii  (saldmi),    aaXokaa  (sal- 


pT]C   (tirf  tU  Elvetfas  or   tts 

Vftxeria),  Gruyere  cheese. 
Tupi  ^ox^^p,  Roquefort  cheese. 
TOuXoufAOTupi   (touloumot'Cri), 

goat's-milk  cheese. 
tiouSIyT*  (poudfngajy  pudding. 
7X6xiofjLa   (gltkisma)y   sweets, 

pastry. 


siltsa^,  sausage;  Xouxdivixa  ftou-    ^10x6x0  (viakdto),  biscuit. 


]ednika)f  small  sausages. 
xorrditouXo  (koU6poulo),  fowl, 
(pptxaao^  (frikaasSjf  fricassee. 
•yciXiSTrouXo  (galdpoulo),  turkey. 
fi-irexdlTCoi  (hek&iza),  snipe. 
^Yjva  (china),  goose. 
iraTiC  (papi),  duck, 
ibdlpi  (psdri),  fish. 


yaXpd  (ehalvd),  a  Turkish  sweet- 
meat made  of  sesame  and  ho- 
ney (fitiXt);  other  sweetmeats 
are  called  baklavd,  gatato- 
podriko,  loukoftmia  (p.  xxvi). 

cppooTa  (froUta),  fruit 

fjL-KXov  fmi/on^  apple. 

d^Act^i  (aehlddi),  pear. 


<j;api  pLttYiO'^'^^^  ^ps<Jri  mayonnis),  xepdfaia  (kerdsln),  cherries. 

flsh  mayonnaise.  <ppao6Xonc    (ftaodltB),  strawber- 
oTptSia  (stridia),  oysters.  ries. 

-/aPtdpi  (chavidri),  caviare ;  Xe-  oracpOXia  (stafilia),  grapes. 

^6^K  (lem6ni),  lemon.  oracplftec  (stafides),  raisins, 

yopxdpia  (ehortdria),  vegetables.  Soiu.acx7]va  f'dfwirJsfc/naj,  plums. 

<paoouAia  (fasodlia),  beans.  ^ooeHvixa  (roddnika),  peaches. 

p.7rtalXXia  (bisellia),  peas.  peplxoxa  (verfkokn),  apricots. 

r.ofi'^o\}Tzihia  (kounoupfdia),  can-  dix^i-^hakafamfgdala),  almonds. 

liflower.  ouxa  (sfka),  flgs. 

xpojAjAuSi  ffcfommfdiV,  onions.  iropToxdlXi   (portokdli),   orange; 
TopLdTe;  (tomdtes),  tomatoes.  mandarfni,  Mandarine  orange. 

TOfA(iT£c  fZiLiGxaXi  {tomdUs  yemi"  ireit^vi  (ptp6ni),  melon ;  ^la  <^i-^-ta 

st^s  or  yorhistis),  stuffed  to-       it.   (mia  f£tta  p.),  «^  «\\r.^  q1 

matoes.  melon. 
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identity  by  some  snch  document;  and  the  countenance  and  help  of 
the  British  and  American  consuls  must  also  depend  upon  the  proof 
of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller.  An  English  Forelg^n 
Office  Passport  (price  28.)  may  be  obtained  in  London  through 
W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street;  E.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  Street; 
Dorrel  &  Son,  15  Charing  Cross;  Lee  &  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 
The  visa  of  the  Greek  minister  in  London  (58  Pall  Mall)  is  desirable. 
Custom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally 
lenient,  and  small  articles  of  luggage  are  seldom  interfered  with. 
The  objects  sought  for  are  new  articles,  which  might  have  a  com- 
mercial value,  and  cigars,  the  duty  on  which  is  high.  The  luggage 
of  departing  travellers  is  searched  to  see  that  it  contains  no  Anti- 
quities, which  it  is  forbidden  to  take  out  of  the  country. 

f.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 

Letters  (Ypa[Ji>[ji.aTa,  grdmmata,  or  iTitOToXaC,  epistolae)  may  be 
addressed  poate  reatante  or  to  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  where 
the  visitor  intends  residing.  The  address  should  be  in  French. 
When  asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should  present  his  visiting- 
card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally.  —  Letter  of  15  grammes 
(Y2  oz.)  to  any  of  the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  25  c, 
within  the  kingdom  of  Greece  20  c.,  by  town-post  in  Athens  10  c. ; 
registration  fee  (charge^  ouotiQfxI'^o,  sistimeno)  20  c,  —  Post-card 
(SeXxdpio^  l7riaToXt7t6v,  dtlt&rion^  pi.  dtUdrid)  10  c,  whether  for  in- 
land or  foreign  use.  —  Book-packets  5  c.  per  50  grammes. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  post-office  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to 
7  p.m. ;  in  smaller  places  the  office-hours  are  sometimes  very  short. 

Telegrams  within  the  kingdom,  including  the  islands,  7  words 
(including  address)  50  c,  8-15  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word 
5  c. ;  telegrams  with  special  haste  (chargi)^  the  delivery  of  which  is 
guaranteed  within  24  hrs.,  may  be  sent  at  double  the  above  rates. 
—  To  foreign  countries  there  are  several  telegraph  lines :  1.  via 
Zante  and  Otranto;  2.  via  Zante  and  Trieste  j  3.  yia.  Larissa;  4.  via 
Syra  and  Odessa  (to  Russia) ;  5.  to  Turkey  via  Chios  and  Constan- 
tinople  (in  addition  to  the  first  three  lines);  6.  to  Crete,  vi4  Syra, 
The  prices  vary  on  the  different  lines.  The  following  rate  per  word 
(no  word  to  have  more  than  15  letters)  is  charged  for  telegrams 
sent  from  the  Greek  mainland  by  the  first  three  lines :  Great  Britain 
91  c,  France  67,  Oermany  6572  7  Switzerland  61,  Austria  and 
Hungary  55V2?  Denmark^  Holland y  and  Belgium  71 1/2*  Russia 
85 Y2  c«  To  Russia  \\k  Syra  and  Odessa  each  word  costs  98 Y2  c. ;  to 
Turkey  via  Larissa  and  Katerina  33,  viH  Chios  4572  c* ;  to  Crete 
(also  to  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Saraos,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago)  visl  Syra  4572  <^«  To  the  United  States 
each  word  costs  from  1  f r.  57  to  2fr.  37^2 c.,  according  to  locality; 
to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Newfoundland,  1  fr.  57  c.  —  Telegrams 
from  any  of  the  islands  cost  4-4i/2<*-  p©'  word  more. 
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g.  Climate.   Health. 

It  is  now  considered  as  fairly  established  that  the  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  of  Greece  have  remained  on  the  whole  un- 
altered since  the  earliest  historical  period.  The  destruction  of  the 
forests  In  many  places  has,  howeyer,  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  and  hence  has  modified  the  state  of  agriculture. 

The  facts  on  which  the  statements  made  below  are  founded 
were  communicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt  (d.  1884),  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  at  Athens. 

The  following  table,  baaed  on  observations  extending  over  ten  years, 
shows  the  annual  number  of  Rainif  Daps  and  the  Rainfall  at  Athens.  The 
rainfall  is  expressed  in  lines  (Paris  measure;  5  lines  Bnglish  =  5i/a  Paris 
lines,  nearly).        _ 

Rainfall. 

25.2  July 
16.0  August 

17.3  September 
7.9  October 
8.8  November 
6.8  December 

Totals 

Sometimes  in  the  wet  season  18-22  lines  of  rain  fall  in  24  hrs.  In 
November,  1864,  43  lines  (about  3*/2  inohes)  fell  in  one  day. 

The  Mean  Barometrical  Height  at  Athens,  reduced  to  zero,  is  334i/2 
Paris  lines.  The  Mean  Annual  Temperature^  determined  from  sixteen  years^ 
observation,  is  7r>.75''  Fahr.;  the  absolute  maximum  was  106°,  the  absolute 
minimum  14°  Fahr. 

Of  Thunder- Storms^  the  thunder  of  which  is  heard  at  Athens,  about 
20  occur  annually.  An  average  of  three  such  storms  occur  in  October  and 
November,  two  in  June,  July,  September,  and  December,  and  one  in  each 
of  the  remaining  months. 

The  next  table,  based  on  observations  extending  over  sixteen  years, 
shows  the  average  number  of  days  in  which  the  different  Winds  blow  at 
Athens. 


.Tanuary 

13 

February 

19 

March 

11 

April 

8 

Hay 

6 

June 

4 

'T 

Rainfall. 
4.2 

3 

3.7 

4 

6.3 

9 

22.1 

13 

39.4 

13 

25.9 

95 

183.6 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

S. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

January  

4 

7 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

February    

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

2 

3Iarch 

5 

4 

0 

1 

6 

8 

2 

3 

April 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

10 

2 

3 

May     

2 

6 

0 

1 

4 

14 

1 

2 

June 

2 
5 

6 
13 

0 
0 

0 
2 

3 

3 

10 
9 

3 
1 

4 

July 

0 

August 

1 

16 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

1 

September 

3 

12 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

October 

4 

8 

0 

0 

3 

11 

2 

2 

November 

6 

7 

0 

0 

5 

7 

1 

2 

December 

7 

8 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Total  1 

45 

99 

6 

9 

40 

103 

20 

24 

A  Clear  Skp  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  when  the  skv.,  eve,w 
to  the  telescope,  appears  absolutely  cloudless  both  by  day  «av^  iX^V^  \% 
of  rare  occurrence  even  in  Greece.    Years  with  three  or  tour  Aarjft  vA  WjJi* 
eharacter  have  been  noted,  and  three  or  four  years  b&ve  pobaae^  NvVWvcraX 
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a  single  such  day.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  however,  Attica 
may  claim  about  270  sunny  days  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Days  and 
nights  on  which  the  sky  is  perfectly  eloudy  are  also  rare,  four  or  five 
only  occurring  in  a  year.  In  summer  the  clouds  generally  appear  in  the 
forenoon  only. 

Humidity.  Dew  is  scar^sely,  if  at  all,  known  in  summer  (May-Sept.), 
but  a  slight  fall  of  dew  may  occur  at  other  seasons  unier  favourable  con- 
ditions. If  complete  saturation  of  the  air  with  moisture  be  estimated  at 
100,  this  figure  is  rarely  attained;  the  annual  mean  is  about  63,  but  in 
July  and  August  it  may  sink  to  15  or  even  10.  This  extreme  aridity  occurs 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.E.  winds  (the  Etesian  or  Meltimi),  when 
observations  have  proved  that  the  soil  sometimes  attains  a  heat  of  165" 
Fahr.    Fog  or  MUt  is  rare. 

The  general  Bulea  of  Health,  to  be  observed  in  Greece  are  simi* 
lar  to  those  required  in  S.  Italy  and  other  southern  lands.  The 
visitor  should  invariably  be  somewhat  more  warmly  olad  than  in  a 
similar  temperature  at  home,  and  he  should  never  leave  the  house 
without  an  overcoat  or  plaid,  to  be  donned  on  passing  from  sun- 
shine to  shade,  when  sitting  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  and  in  the  even- 
ing. The  sun  is  so  strong  even  in  winter,  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  shade  is  very  marked.  In  the  cooler  seasons, 
the  traveller  should  avoid  sitting  in  the  shade,  especially  on  the 
cold  stones  of  ruined  buildings.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  warmly 
covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed-clothes  at  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  is  apt  to  be  scanty.  Catching  cold  is  often  a  much 
more  serious  affair  than  in  cooler  climates,  and  the  first  symptoms 
should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Watek  of  Greece,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  is  seldom 
thoroughly  pure  or  wholesome,  and  the  traveller  should  quench  his  thirst 
mainly  with  wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like.  The  good  qualities  of  the 
resinous  wine  mentioned  at  p.  xxvi  are  highly  extolled  by  those  who  are 
used  to  its  peculiar  flavour,  especially  in  stomachic  derangements  occas- 
ioned by  the  unusual  food. 

Malarial  Fever  is  endemic  only  in  a  few  of  the  low-lying  plains,  such 
as  those  of  BoBotia,  Argos,  Laconia,  and  Elis,  and  generally  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  ague.  Travellers  who  take  sufficient  nourishment 
and  observe  the  most  ordinary  precautions  are  much  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  it  than  the  poorly -fed  and  badly -housed  natives.  They  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  vapours  rising  from  the  ground  after  heavy 
rain,  and  should  avoid  the  evening,  night,  and  early-morning  air  as  much 
as  possible,  especially  when  fasting.  A  moderate  use  of  spirits  is  said  to 
be  a  prophylactic  against  fever,  and  quinine  and  change  of  air  are  the 
best  cures. 

Of  Physicians  ({atpoc,  iatrds^  pi.  iatpi)  there  is  no  lack  in  Greece, 
and  those  in  Athens  and  the  other  large  towns  may  generally  be  trusted, 
though  they  prescribe  more  drugs  than  is  now  usual  in  W.  Europe.  Most 
of  them  have  studied  in  France  or  Germany  and  can  speak  French  or 
German.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Oalvani^  Dr.  Ooiizarit^  Dr. 
Zochidi^  Dr.  Lamprds  (also  a  surgeon),  and  Dr.  Makkas^  all  at  Athens. 
Physicians  are  found  even  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  though  gen- 
eri^ly  of  an  inferior  type:  not  unfrequently  they  are  the  provincial 
mayors  (demarchs).  —  The  best  Hospital  in  Athens  is  the  Evangelitmos, 
where  the  charge  of  10  fr.  a  day  includes  medicine  and  medical  attendance. 
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n.    The  Modern  Greek  Language, 

The  language  of  the  modern  Greeks  was  long  regarded  by  schol- 
ars as  a  semi-barbarous  dialect,  compounded  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements  and  destitute  of  any  connection  with  classic  Greek. 
Now,  however,  the  divergences  which  exist  between  modem  and 
ancient  Greek,  undeniable  as  these  are,  are  considered  merely  as 
the  natural  results  of  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  people 
and  of  the  foreign  yoke  which  oppressed  them  for  centuries.  The 
Greek  language,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  product  of  a  course  of 
development,  steadily  operating  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
Byzantine  influence,  and  its  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances has  been  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  remained  plastic 
enough  still  to  suggest  a  connection  with  the  colloquial  and  less 
formal  speech  of  the  ancient  world.  The  educated  classes  of  the 
nation  are  agreed  that  the  language,  as  now  spoken  by  the  peas- 
antry, is  incapable  of  farther  development  by  its  own  unaided  force ; 
while  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  many  isolated  points  is 
explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  no  universally  popular  work  by 
an  influential  writer,  and  no  authoritative  lexicon  to  give  an  academic 
ruling  on  the  vexed  questions,  have  as  yet  appeared. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Hellas  were  spread  by  the  Mace- 
donians throughout  all  their  conquered  empire;  and  the  Attic  dia- 
lect (with  some  modifications),  both  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  affected  by  the  educated  Macedonians,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  that  were  composed  in  it,  became  the 
most  authoritative  of  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the 
Koman  empire  was  divided,  Attic  Greek  became  the  language  of 
the  court  at  Bysantium.  The  conquered  borrowed  only  the  name 
of  the  conquerors,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  Greek  peasant 
calls  himself  BomcBos  and  his  language  Romcdka.  The  ancient 
dialects  gradually  declined  in  importance;  though  they  still  stub- 
bornly clung  to  existence  in  remote  islands  and  sequestered  moun- 
tain-districts, whose  population  never  changed,  and  have  lingered 
even  to  our  days.  Side  by  side  with  the  universally  understood 
popular  dialect  and  with  the  written  language  which  has  begun  to 
undergo  a  refining  process,  there  still  exist  peculiar  idioms  in  Chios^ 
Crete,  Ta^afconia (p.  257),  Afai'na(p.259),  Trefttsond,  etc.,  which,  as 
the  last  phases  of  ancient  spoken  dialects,  are  of  importance  in 
throwing  light  on  their  previous  conditions.  As  our  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  isolated  relics  of  an- 
cient dialects  are  chiefly  found  to  be  Doric,  though  a  few  are  iEolic. 

Modem  literary  or  written  Greek  to  a  certain  extent  approxi- 
mates to  classic  Ghreek,  so  that,  e.  $r.,  the  newspapers  may  be  read  with 
little  difficulty  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tatter.  But 
with  the  spoken  language  it  is  very  different.  Even  the  most  ac- 
complished classical  scholar  fails  to  understand  this,  yiWXvqmX.  %^^^KaN. 
Btudy.   The  method  of  pronunciation  whicli  pievaiU  \%'Rc^^^\xC^ 
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system  (brought  from  Constantinople  in  1453  by  John  Lascaris  and 
his  fellows,  and  taught  in  Italy  for  several  years),  and  differs  very 
essentially  from  the  Erasmian  system,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
western  scholars ;  while  entirely  new  words  for  the  ordinary  articles 
of  everyday  life  have  superseded  the  classic  terms.  Anyone,  however, 
who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  the  ancient  language,  will  find  it  easy 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  modern  tongue  for  the 
purposes  of  travel  in  the  course  of  a  month^s  study  at  Athens 
under  a  good  instructor,  for  whom  enquiries  may  be  made  at  the 
booksellers'  shops.  The  following  summary  is  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  most  essential  points ;  and  its  object  will  be  attained  if  it 
places  those  travellers  who  have  not  leisure  to  acquire  a  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  modern  Greek,  in  a  position  to  ask  an 
occasional  question  or  make  an  occasional  request.  Even  when  the 
traveller  is  accompanied  by  a  courier,  he  will  often  find  it  useful 
to  be  able  to  address  a  guide  or  inn-keeper  directly.  Vincent  4r 
Dickson's  'Handbook  to  Modern  GreeV  (2ud  ed.,  1881;  Macmillan, 
London)  will  be  found  a  convenient  manual  for  the  further  study 
of  the  language. 

Pronunciation.  Vowels  :  a,  e,  and  o  are  pronounced  like  a  in 
'father',  e  in  'pet*,  and  o  in  'for' ;  w  is  sounded  like  o  in  'fore', 
but  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  o  in  ordinary  conversation. 
The  commonest  vowel-sound  is  ee  (the  Italian  i)j  *s  in  'feet', 
for  not  only  are  the  letters  t],  i,  and  u  so  pronounced,  but  also 
the  diphthongs  ei,  oi,  and  ut.  In  transliteration  for  pronunciation, 
this  ee-sound  is  represented  throughout  the  Handbook  (except  in 
the  case  of  proper  names;  comp.  p.  xlii)  by  the  letter  t,  pronounced 
in  the  Italian  fashion.  The  remaining  diphthongs  ai,  au,  eu,  rp, 
and  ou,  are  pronounced  respectively  like  «€  or  «  (in  pet),  av  (af)^ 
«v  (^f)-,  ««v  (etf)^  and  ou  (oo). 

Consonants.  ^  is  sounded  like  v ;  ^  and  ^  before  a,  o,  ou,  or 
(w,  are  hard,  before  the  various  e  and  €e-sounds  y  is  pronounced  y, 
and  ^  like  the  guttural  ch  in  the  Scottish  'loch*  or  the  German 
'nicht';  5  (represented  on  the  large  map  by  dK)  is  pronounced  like 
th  in  'the',  6  like  th  in  'thin' ;  C  is  the  English  z  or  soft  s  as  in 
rose ,  a  has  almost  always  the  hissing  sound  of  ss,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  in  the  middle  of  words ;  o^  has  a  kind  of  double  sound, 
s'ch ;  Tz  and  t  are  generally  hard,  like  p  and  t,  but  tt  after  jjl,  and 
T  after  v  are  softened  into  6  and  d  (e.gf.  "OXufxno;  =  6limbos,  Tpt- 
otvxa  =  trianda) ;  cp  is  /*,  and  yy  is  pronounced  like  ng.  The  sound 
of  6  is  often  represented  by  [att,  thus  MTiupcov  =  Byron.  The  re- 
maining consonants  are  sounded  like  the  corresponding  consonants 
in  English;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  final  v  and  ;  are  generally 
elided  in  colloquial  Greek,  even  when  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ten tongue  (e.gr.  Kaxa^tcaXov  =  Katdkolo).  The  spiritus  asper,  or 
rough  breathing  ('),  though  still  written,  is  never  sounded,  like  h 
mute  in  French  (  OfXTjpo;  =  'Omiros,  Homer). 
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The  English  traveller  who  has  learned  to  pronounce  Greek  at  school 
according  to  quantity  will  find  the  changes  of  pronunciation  in  particular 
letters  far  less  troublesome  than  the  abandonment  of  all  regard  to  quantity 
and  the  adoption  of  accents  instead.  The  natives  will  hardly  understand 
the  most  correct  sentence  if  it  is  pronounced  with  the  wrong  accents. 
Thus  even  jULaXtora,  the  ordinary  affirmation  for  ^very  welF,  is  not  com- 
prehended if  pronounced  ftaXfrra.  This  therefore  should  in  ihe  first  place 
occupy  the  English  studenfs  attention. 

Substantives.  The  number  of  Diminutives  in  modern  Greek  is 
striking ,  though  they  are  not  all  diminutives  in  meaning :  e.  g. 
{i.oa)^dpt  (moschfiri,  from  [a^o/o;),  calf  j  Apsdxi  (arnaki,  from  dpvQ 
lamb;  Pafji^axt  (vamviki),  cotton.  Intensatives  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  rare :  e,g,  xouTciSXa  (koutala),  table-spoon,  from  xouxdlXi,  spoon. 

Omissions  of  Short  Vowels  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  un- 
common :  e,g,  cp(§t  (fldf ,  from  dcDl^tov),  snake ;  qtzItl  (spf ti,  from 
ioTttxtov),  house;  (AQiTi(mati,fromO(ji.fjie(Tiov),  eye,  large  spring;  tppiSi 
(frfdi,  from  6cpp6$iov),  eye-brow.  —  Modern  nominative  -  forms 
have  in  many  cases  been  constructed  by  taking  the  oblique  cases  of 
classic  forms.  Masculine  substantives  of  this  kind  are  xXv^T^pac 
(klitfras,  from  xXt]ti^p,  public  messenger  or  servant),  policeman ; 
irciT^pac  (patents,  firom  Trar/jp),  father;  dlpa?  (a^ras,  from  d^jp),  air, 
wind ;  feminine  examples  are  pnQx^pa  (mitera,  from  (jl'/)xy]p'),  mother ; 
Y'jNaTxa  (yinaeka, from •yu'^'/)),  woman;  xtjva  (chfna,from  /"/jv),  goose. 

Modem  Greek  has  fewer  Case  Endings  than  classic  Greek,  but 
it  has  a  more  fully  developed  system  of  declensions  than  the  Rom- 
ance languages,  which  rely  largely  on  prepositions.  An  approach 
to  this  latter  system  is,  however,  seen  in  the  dative  case,  at  one 
time  usually  represented  by  the  genitive  form,  but  now  even  more 
frequently  by  eU  (is)  with  the  accusative;  e.g.  instead  of  elira  xfjc 
xuplac  (fpa  tis  kirfas),  *I  said  to  the  lady\  the  form  eliza  eU  Tf^v 
xupiav  (fpa  is  tin  kirfan).  —  Final  v  in  the  accusative  is  very 
frequently  dropped ;  e.g.  for  piA  x6v  %b6s  ('by  God !')  one  usually 
hears  itA  t6  ^e^  (ma  to  the6) ;  but  before  p,  x,  n,  and  x  (v,  fc,  p, 
and  f)  it  is  retained;  e.g.  x6v  xaifxivo  (ton  ka'imSno),  'poor  fellow  1' 
When  the  final  ov  of  diminutives  is  dropped  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  the  stem  so  shortened:  e.g.  instead  of  vt]Oiov  (nisfon« 
island,  for  vfjooc)  the  nominative  form  is  vT]a(  (nisf).  Gen.  ntjoiou 
(nisiod),  Nom.  pi.  vt]Oic£  (nisid),  Gen.  pi.  vtjoicon  (nision).  —  The 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  feminine  nouns  in  a 
and  7)  (a  and  <)  end  in  at;  (short  ae«,  or  es);  e.g.  al  xuplai;  (ffi 
kirlesj,  the  ladies,  itoXXaTc  fusaXxoit^  (poUsss  yinskss),  many 
women.  —  There  is  no  dual  number  in  modern  Greek. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives.  The  Comparative  is  usually  formed 
by  prefixing  tzi6  (pi6,  for  uXlov)  to  the  positive ;  the  Superlative 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  the  comparative.  A  few  adjectives  com- 
pared in  the  ancient  manner  have  survived,  as  xaXX(xepo;  (kalll- 
teros),  better;  ^etp6xepoc  (chir6teros),  worse;  but  TZih  t-alki;*  ^Nb 
kal6s)  is  also  used.  'Than'  after  compaiativea  ia  iia^a  ^^x^  ^VsXv 
the  aeeusative;  ^still' (as  in  'still  more')  is  A-A6\>.f\  ^bk6T£A^. 

Bakdxkmr'b  Oreece.  c 
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Adverbs  end  in  a  (a) ;  e,g.  %a\d  (kala),  well ;  Y.i%d  (kakd),  badly; 
XotfAirpol  (Umbra),  splendidly  j  dzyfrnia  (is'chima),  horribly. 

Pronouns.  Personal :  i^ii  (ego),  I ;  i^iolj  or  (aoO  (emou,  mou) 
and  dfxiva  (em^na),  mine ;  d(i.£va  is  also  used  for  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative. —  "^fAeT?  (emis),  wej  i^p.ac  or  [xa;  (emas,  mas),  us. 

o'j  or  lo6  (si,  esi),  thou ;  gen.  and  dat.  ooO,  olva,  or  lalva  (sou, 
s^na,  es^na),  thine,  to  thee;  ace.  oe  or  dolva  (se,e8^na),  thee. —  oetc; 
or  ^oei;  (sis,  esis),  you ;  oac  or  loa;  (sas,  esas),  you  (ace). 

Possessive.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  usually  formed  by 
prefixing  hi%6i  (dik6s)  to  the  personal  pronouns :  thus,  hi%6i  fjiou, 
my,  oi7t6;  oou,  thy;  5ix6;  tou,  his;  5ex6;  [xa;,  our;  SiTtfJ;  oa;, your; 
^ixo;  Twv  or  too;,  their.  When  the  thing  possessed  is  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  the  pronoun  the  simple  forms  are  used;  e.g.  to 
OTTiTi  [Aou  (to  spiti  mou),  my  house. 

Interrogative.  Hold;,  irotdt,  ttoi6v  (pi^s,  pid,  pi6n),  who  or  which; 
pi.  TToioi,  TToiaC,  Tzoid  (pif,  piaB,  pi&).  The  Gen.  (or  Dat.)  sing,  of 
7rot6(:  and  7rot6v  is  Triavoii  (pianou),  of  Troia,  iriavfj;  (pianfs);  Gen. 
pi.  for  all  genders  Tiiavwv  (pianon). 

Demonstrative,   Toutoc,  toOtt],  touto  (toutos,  touti,  touto),  this. 

Relfitive.  For  all  genders  and  both  numbers :  1106  (pou) ;  be- 
sides which  6t:oio;  (oplos),  declined  like  an  adjective,  is  most 
commonly  used. 

Reflexive.  'EauT(5c  {xou  (avtos  mou),  I  myself,  declined  regularly. 

Prepositions.  The  common  people  rarely  use  any  prepositions 
except  those  that  govern  the  accusative.  Instead  of  is  ^A^vatc  (en 
AthinaBs),  the  common  phrase  is  otAc  (contraction  for  el;  Tot;) 
'A^va;  (stas  Athfnas)  or  ot-^^v  (for  el;  t^v)  'AdTJva  (stin  Athtna). 
In  many  cases  an  adverb  is  prefixed :  e.g.  irpoaOa  ei;  (prostha  ts) 
'before'  (instead  of  iipo  with  the  Gen.).  'Beside'  ('near',  'at')  is 
usually  %oshd  (konda),  'with'  [jiaCu  (mazi),  to  which  the  enclitic 
genitives  p.ou,  oou  (mou,  sou)  are  added:  cy.'itovSa  [aou, 'beside me', 
'at  my  house',  v.oshd  oe  or  xo'^oa  0'  otuT(5v  (konda  se  or  kond4  s' 
avt6n),  'beside  you',  'at  your  house'.  'Without'  is  yoapi;  (chorls). 
'Until'  or  'as  far  as'  is  l;a  [A^(f8ame);  e.g.  Toa  [xs  t6^  o'pofi.o'^  (fsa  me 
ton  dr6mon),  'as  far  as  the  road'.  A  few  abbreviated  formations 
are  in  common  use:  e.g.  irpo  ttoXXoO  (pro  pollou),  'for  a  long  time'. 

Numerals.  Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

1.  2va;,  [Aia,  §va  (^nas,   mla,   irpcuTo;,  TipcdTY],  TrpcoTov  (pr6tos, 
^na).    Gen.  M^,  fxia;,  i'^o;         pr6ti,  pr6ton). 

(en6s,  mids,  en6s).  Ace.  l^ofi, 
u(av,  §va  (Snan,  mian,  ^na). 

2.  060  (dfo,  dyo).  Se6Tepo;,  -t],  -ov   (d^vteros,  -i, 

-on). 

3.  TpeT;,  TpeT;,  Tpia  (tris,  trla).    TpiTo;,  -ir),  -ov  (trltos,  -i,  -on). 

4.  T^ooape;,  T^ooapa  (t^ssares,    TiTopTo;  (tetartos),  etc. 
tessara).  Gen.  Teoodpcov  (tes- 

s^ron). 
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5.  Tilvxe  (p6nde).  Trlfxirxo;  (p6mptos). 

6.  IE  or  1^1  (§x,  6xi).  Sxtoc  (6ktos). 

7.  icpTdi  feftA).  ipSofioc  (fibdomos). 

8.  6xT(6  (okt6).  ^Y^Q®^  (6clidooB). 

9.  issia  or  ^wecx  (enn^a,  enned).  IvNaxoc  f^nnatos). 

10.  Uy.ol  (d^ka).  S^Ttaxo;  (d^katos). 

11.  Iv5exa  (^ndeka).  ivSlxaxo;  (endekatos). 

12.  §({)§£xa  (d6deka).  5cu§£xaToc  (dodSkatos). 

13.  SexaTpeT; ,     neut.     oexaxpia  S^xaxoc  xplxoc  (dfikatos  trltos). 
(^dekatrfs,  dekatrfa). 

14.  Sexaxloaape;  or  Sexaxlooapa  —  xlxapxoc 
(dekat^ssares,  -t^ssara). 

15.  oexair£vxe  (dekap^nde).  —  irlfAirxoi;. 

16.  Sexal£    (deka6x  j   usually ,  —  ?xxo<;. 
dekax). 

17.  Sexae^xdl  fdekaefta).  —  ?pBo[xo<;. 

18.  oexaoxx6  (dekaokt6).  —  5^500;. 

19.  Sexaevvia  or  Bexaev^edc  (de-  —  Ivvaxo;. 
kaenn^a,  -ennea). 

20.  etxooi  (fkosi).  elxoax6<;  (ikostfis). 

21.  elxoailva  (ikosi-fina),  -fiJa,  elxooxoc  irpwxo;  (iko8t6s  protos) 
-£v. 

30.  xpidvxa  (triauda).  xpiaxoax(5;  (triakost6s). 

40.  oapdivxa  (sarauda).  xeaaapaxo3x6c  (tessarakostds). 

50.  Tcev^vra  ^)enfnda).  7revxir)xoaT(5(:  (pendikost68). 

60.  ilypToL  (extnda).  i^xoox6;  (exik08t6s). 

70.  icpoofA-^vxa  (efdomlnda).  l^5o[X7]xoax(5(:  (ebdomikost68). 

80.  6fhQip'Zfx  (ochdofnda).  6Y5o7]xoax(5c  (ochdoikostds). 

90.  dweN-^vxa  (ennenfnda).  lvvevT]xo(JX(5;  (ennenikostfis). 

100.  ixax6v  (ekat6[n]).  Ixaxoaxo;  (ekat08t6s). 

As  the  common  people  do  not  use  the  ordinal  numerals  beyond 
the  first  hundred  or  so,  it  will  suffice  to  add  the  following  cardinal 
numerals  only : 

101.  ixvzbs  xal  ?vac  (ekat6n  kse      700.  icpxax(5oioi  (eftak68ii). 
6nas).  800.  6xxax6aioe  (oktakfisii). 

200.  $iax6aiot,    -ai,  -a   (dlak6-      900.  is^ta'A6aioi  (enneak6sii). 

si-i,  -8B,  -a). 

300.  xpeax(5oioi,  etc.  (tTiak6-  1000.  vtXeoi  (chflii). 

sii).  2000.  Uo  jilidUi  (dfo  chi- 
400.  xexpaxooioi  (tetrak6sii).  liades). 

500.  irevxax6aioi  (pendak6sii).  1,000,000.  S'^a  ^xaxottfjiupio'^  (ena 
600.  i|ax6aiot  (exak68ii).  ekatommlrionj. 

Numeral  Adverbs,  M(a  cpopa  (m!a  fora),  once ;  §6o  cpopaT;  (dto 
foraes),  twice,  etc.  BoXdf  (vol4),  pi.  poXai;  (vol»s),  is  also  used  in- 
stead of  (popdl. 

Fractions,  To-Jipiiau  (i6  Imisi),  the  half;  Sv  xpixov  (in  trlton")^  «. 
third ;  h\ih  {jitou  (di6  misi),  2^2?  etc. 
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Percentage  =  toT;  dxat^v  (tfs  ekat6n) :  e.g,  5  per  cent  =  izhne 
ToT<  ixaT^v  (p6nde  tls  ekat6n). 

Verbs.  All  verbs  end  in  oi.  There  is  no  middle  yoice,  and  the 
optative  and  infinitive  moods  have  also  disappeared,  the  latter  be- 
ing now  expressed  by  vrf  (na,  originally  ha)  with  the  subjunctive. 
The  present  participle  active,  which  is  indeclinable,  ends  in  -^vrac, 
-wvTa;,  -oOvra;  (-6ndas,  -on das,  -oundas).  Perfect  participles  pas- 
sive are  frequently  formed  from  intransitive  verbs:  e.g.  i^poofilvoc 
(idrom^nos),  perspiring;  Si4>aa(jLlvo;  (dipsasm^nos),  thirsty.  The 
simple  perfect  in  its  original  signification  has  disappeared;  the 
current  forms  are  aoristic  in  their  significance :  e.g.  e5pT]xa  (^vrika) 
=  rfipoL  (ivra),  I  found.  The  real  perfect  is  expressed  by  a  circum- 
locution; e.g.  iym  -^pd^et  (^cho  gr&psi)  =  I  have  written.  The 
aorist,  however,  is  usually  employed.  The  2nd  pers.  only  is  used 
in  the  imperative,  the  other  persons  being  supplied  by  the  sub- 
junctive prefixed  by  df;  (as),  or  by  vck  (na):  e.g.  a;  (Soufjie  or  vd 
i&oO(ji.£  (as,  na  idotime),  instead  of  (ouifxev,  Uet  us  see\  The  ques- 
tion of  the  augment  presents  considerable  difficulty ;  it  must  here 
suffice  to  note  that  there  is  no  reduplication  and  that  certain  com- 
pound verbs  take  a  double  augment :  e.g.  iyLaxika^a  (ekat^ava)  or 
IxarciXaPa  (ekat&lava)  and  xaxdlXaPa  (kat&lava),  'I  have  under- 
stood\  Among  the  contracted  verbs  those  in  dtu  are  the  most  nu- 
merous; those  in  6m  become  6v(u. 

eifi-ai  (fmffi),  I  am.  -^fjiouva  (fmouna),  I  was. 

eiaai  (fsse),  thou  art.  'noouva  (isouna),  thou  wast. 

the  (ine),  he,  she,  or  it  is.  mast  (ftane),  he,  she,  or  it  was. 

etfjiaa^e  (fmasthe),  we  are.  '^(ji.ao&e  (Imasthe),  we  were, 

ela^e  (isthe),  you  are.  •goaofte  (fsasthe),  you  were. 

elve  (fne),  they  are.  -^xave  (ftane),  they  were. 

1/(0  (^cho),  I  have.  el^^a  (icha),  I  had. 

I)^ei;  (^chis),  thou  hast.  ^^X^^  (iches),  thou  hadst. 

l/ei  (^chi),  he  has.  el/e  (fche),  he  has. 

l/ofjiev  (^chome),  we  have.  €t/0[*£[^]  (fchome[n]),  we  had. 

l/exe  (^chete),  you  have.  tX-/axt  (ichate),  you  had. 

l/ouv[e]  (tfchoun[e]),  they  have.  et)^av[e]  (fchanfe]),  they  had. 

"ki-foif  "kioi  (Wo),  I  say.  tXiza  (fpa),  I  said. 

'ki'^ti^f  X£c  (l^s),  thou  sayest.  elue^  (^pes),  thou  saldst 

"kiftif  Xlei  (1^-i),  he  says.  elue  (fpe),  he  said. 

\ilkt  (Mme),  we  say.  tXizaits  (Ipame),  we  said. 

X^te  (l^te),  you  say.  tXrzaxt  (fpate),  you  said. 

X^ve  (Mne),  they  say.  tXizast  (Ipane),  they  said. 

Him  (thtflo),  I  will.  et^Xa  (ithila),  I  would. 

The  common  people  invariably  use  the  second  person  singular  in 
conversation ;  the  educated  classes  follow  the  custom  of  W.  Europe  and 
use  the  second  person  plural. 
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COHHON  WoBDS  AND  FBa^BBsi. 

Yes,  vai  (ns)  ;  certaioly,  [uiXKiTa  (milistB). 
No,  Syi^L  (Achi);  certiinl;  not,  fiidXou  (diiSlou). 
Notlilng,  TiitoTE  (tfpote),  Tlitowi  (tfpotes),  t(iiot(i  (tit 


Nat,  aged  with  leibs,  G^  (den,  then):  e.g.  hkv  10  1 


Good  day,  xa^'^['f|]{ii,£pv  (k»lt  m£n);  good  eveoing,  laK^  [i]anipa 

(kalf  BpSra) ;  good  night,  anX-fj  -tfixTa  or  vjfzt  (kali  utkW  or 

gfohu). 
Au  revolrT  K^X^jv  d-iToipnaiv  (kalfn  uidimosin) ! 
Plouant  Journey  I  xaXA  la^tit  (baI6  taxldi)  or  xaU  xi-ceu^&i  (kilA 

kat«v6dl] ! 
How  are  you?  ri  iiivEtt,  xd-iETC  (t(  ksnis,  kaaete)? 
Are  you  well?  x^Xd  rio&t  (tali  fsthe];  are  you  HI?  d9^tj\i.n  iloBe 

(ia'chitaafithej? 
How  la  your  wife?  t1  tdtu  -h  xupio  aa(  (ti  kiiui  i  kyrfa  sas)? 
He  (she)  is  well,  xciXd  eIve  (kala  fne). 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  well,  jia'poF"  "™<  'l^Be  xaXd  (chsronne  pog 

fgthe  kali). 
What  do  you  wiah,  seek,  ordot?  tI  dfiviaxt,  Ctpeite,  iptsflE  (ll 

agapate,  zltlte,  orfsthe)? 
Do  you  apeak  Greek,  Gormau,  French,  EngtiBli?  6)iiXcrrc  ^tu^ialtxa 

(iXXTjiixd),  -[Epfiavixo,  ■faXXiwi,  i-jflixd  (omiKte  c5m»lka  [el- 

liniki],  yermaniki,  gslliki,  angUki)? 
I  uiiderataod,  xatoXaupcivcu  or  ii'mSi  (katalaiuvaiio,  onnod) ;  1  do 

not  QDderatand,  ott  x.  or  hkv  L  (den  k.  01  deu  eniioo). 
Ha»e  yoo  a  room,  food?  (yt^K  tti  Buijibtiom  or  [ita  ^djtefa,  fffqid 

(^chete  £nadoniilion,'mla  kamera,  fayita)? 
Wiuc,  xfiaai  (kraasOi    rud,   [laSpo  (oiBTro),  white,   aniupo  (aspto), 

light-red,  xoxxho  (kokktno). 
Bread, d)O)jii(psoml),  Cha«»e,tup((tlri).  liutter,  po6Tupo(voattro). 
Meat,  %pi-%i  (krdaa). 
Fowl,  tiTTo.  Di  J{N(9a  (kfitta,  fiiaitha). 
Egg,  Eggs,  aiii,  a!itd  (avgfi,  avga).  Poached  egga,  a^i  vtt<itr{ti 

(avga  tiganita). 
Salt,  dXdxi  (alati).  Pcppor,  jiiaipi  (ptp«ri). 
Milk,  7dXa  (gala).   'Water,  -xpA  (uen5). 
Glass,  norjipi  (potiri). 
HdcIj,  i:M  [poll).    Utile,  AU-jo  (olfgo). 
Very  good,  iroXu  i-Ai  or  itoXi  x^Xst  (poll  kal6,  kali). 
It  is  good,  enough,  ctvc  iiaX4,  ipxttd  (tne  kalfi,  arket6);  it  will  do, 

(ipxei,  tid-tei  (aik!,  fthini). 

t  UahonU 
tti  Iho*  1J>,  'I 
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Fire,  caudle,  cpoDtia,  cpw?  (fotia,  fos). 

Table,  xpaitlCi  (trapezi). 

Chair,  chairs,  xapixXa,  xapdxXai;  (karlkla,  kar^klss  or  karSkles). 

Soap,  oaTioOvi  (sapouni). 

Give,  bring  me  (usj,  S6;,  cpipe  [aou  [[xAk;]  (dos,  Wre  mou  [mas]). 

That  pleases  me,  auxo  [aoO  dlpiaei  (avt6  mou  ar^si). 

Wait !  axaoou  (stassou) ! 

[Another  of]  the  same,  t6  tBiov  (to  fdion). 

Another,  dfXXo;,  -7],  -o  (alios,  -i,  -o). 

Where  are  you?  (usual  phrase  in  calling  a  waiter),  tioD  eloai  (pou  isa)? 

Now,  TCMpa  (tora) ;  immediately,  difx^ococ  (amesos). 

Later,  Soxepa  (Istera)  or  xaxfJiiiv  (katopin);   sooner,  iipoxCxepa  (pro- 

titera). 
I  walk,  irepnraxo)  (peripat6)  or  izdm  (=  TtTj^'xivoo)  ireplitaxov  (pao 

perfpaton);  walk,  irepiTraxo;  (peripatos). 
I  start,  dsayfoipib  (anachor6). 
I  arrive,  arrived,  cpftdtvo)  (fthauo),  Icpftaoa  (^fthasa) ;  Itp^aae  (^ftha- 

se)  I  here  I  am  (a  usual  response  of  the  waiter). 
Where  does  Mr.  N.  live?  uou  xdtftexai  6  x6pto;  N.  (pou  kathetaB  o 

kyrios  N.)  ? 
Is  he  (she)  at  home?  elve  fxiaa  (fne  m^ssa)? 
Come  in  1  (literally  *forwards'),  ^fjnrpdc  (embros)  I 
He  has  gone  out,  i^-^iixe  (evyfke). 
He  will  come  Immediately,  xc6pa  Ip^exai  (tora  ^rchetx). 
When  can  I  see  Mr.  N.?  7t6xe  lfj.7Topu>  sd  ihm  x6v  x6piov  N.  (p6te 

bor6  na  ido  t6n  kirion  N.)? 
Concierge,  TTopxidpTj;  or  ^upoapcS;  (portieris,  thiror6s). 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  OE^id  (dexia),  dptaxepa  (aristera;  collo- 
quially oepPicH,  servia). 
Above,  below,  iizasm  (ep^no),  xaxoa  (kSto). 
Beyond,  Ttlpa  dizo  (p^ra  ap6). 
Adjoining,  next,  StitXa  (dipla). 
Near,  %osTd  (kondU). 

Far,  [jtaxpav  (makran)  or  ptaxpueH  (makriS). 
Take  this  (here!),  Tiape  x6  (pHre  t6)l 
What  is  this  called?  tiw;  dvofiolCsTai  [or  X£ve]  aM  (pos  onomazetae 

[or  le'ne]  avt6)  ? 
Village,  town,  chapel  (church),  yip^^o,   tioXi;,   IxxXiqaJa  (chorio, 

polls,  ekklissia);  6  ^(upix6<  (o  chorikos),  the  peasant. 

The  words  ayio?,  ayta  (saint,  masc.  and  fern.)  occurring  in  many 
names  of  churches  and  villages,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  pronounced 
dpios^  ayia^  according  to  the  rules  at  p.  xxxii,  but  in  ordinary  language 
they  are  sounded  dyos^  dya^  and  when  the  following  name  begins  with  a 
vowel,  they  are  completely  incorporated  with  it,  so  that,  e.g.^  Ilagios 
Johannes  is  pronoiinced  Aidniis). 

Mountain,  plain,  rock,  mud,  ^o\is6f  xapiiro;,  ir^xpa,  "kdoizr]  (vouno, 

kambos,  p^tra,  Uspi). 
Take  care!  Trpoae^el  TtpoQi^axel  (pr6sexel  pros^xate!). 
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Gently  I  slowly!  oiy*  ai^dl  or  d^aXia  (siga  siga,  agalia). 

Quick  !  YP^IfOp'*  (grigora)  ! 

Give  me  a  switch !  hi^  [aou  [iCa  ^^pfx  (d6s  mou  mfa  v^rga)! 

Horse,  mule,  cO^o-^os,  [AouXapt  (£logon,  mool&ri);  Cwov  (^zooii)  is 
used  of  either ;  ass,  -^aihoiipi  (gaidonri). 

Carriage,  cart,  afxa^a,  xappo  (amaxa,  k&rro). 

Carriage-cover,  xoirlpTa  (kop^rta) ;  open  the  carriage,  avoids  Tfjv  %, 
(^nixe  tin  k.);  close  the  carriage,  ^dlXe  r^v  x.  (vdlle  tin  k.). 

Travelling  servant  (groom,  horse-hoy),  d'{m*{idTr\i  (agoyiitis). 

Luggage,  Toi  Tz^d^it-OLifx  (ta  prdgmata),  xa  {)Ouya  (ta  roucha)  j  the  latter 
is  also  a  very  common  expression  for'  soiled  linen  (properly 
dlo7rp6pouya,  aspr6roucha),  clothes,  utensils,  etc. 

Bridle,  xaTilaxpi  (kapistri). 

Stirrup,  (S%(£ka  (skdla),  i.e.  literally,  step,  stair. 

Tie  it  fast !  U<i  to  %aKd  (des  to  kal£)  I 

Let  us  start  I  vol  ^6f(oiit  (na  ffgome)! 

Whither  are  we  going?  irou  Trdpte  (pou  pame)? 

Do  you  know  the  way?  ^e^ipei;  xov  Sp(5[ji.o  (xJvris  ton  dromo)? 

Have  you  often  made  the  journey?  Ixa[ji.£(  TioXXaTc  cpopal;  t^v  5p6{AO 
(ekames  pollss  forss  ton  dr6mo)? 

The  day's  journey,  t6  <iY<»Yiov  (to  agoyion),  used  generally  for  any 
stage  traversed  or  to  he  traversed  on  horsehack  or  hy  driving 
in  one  day,  as  well  as  for  the  money  paid  for  it.  —  lyoofxev 
060  d'^fb'fia  (^chomen  dio  ag6yia),  it  is  two  days'  journey. 

I  ride,  xaPaXXtxe6cu  (kavallik^vo). 

I  mount,  ava^aivo)  (anavano). 

Wait,  I  am  going  to  mount,  ordiooo  s^v^a^m  (stdssou  n'anav6),  or 
GTaoou  vd  xa^aXXixeuau)  (st^sou  na  kavallik^vso) ;  wait,  I 
am  going  to  dismount,   GToiaou  ^d  xaxapcu  (st^ssou  ua  katav6). 

Is  there  an  inn  here?  l/£i  ihSt  Isa  ^evoSoj^eiov  (echi  ed6  ^na  xeno- 
dochion)? 

Shop  (general  dealer),  [ATraxxdXt  (hakk&li). 

Druggist's  shop,  aneCocpla  (spezarla). 

Coffee-house,  xacpevetov  (kafenton). 

Tohacconist's,  xotirvoTtaiXeiov  (kapnopollon). 

Confectioner's,  C^^^^^ipOTrXaOTeiov  (zacharoplastfon). 

School,  teacher,  priest,  oyoXeiov,  ^t^doxaXo;,  iiaitac  (scholfon, 
did^kalos,  pap&s). 

Open  the  door !  ^voi|e  t?)v  irdpra  (Unixe  tin  p6Tta) ! 

Shut  the  window  1  xXeTc'  to  irapdi^pov  (klis  to  parithiron) ! 

Water-closet,  dTt^Traro;  (ap6pat08). 

I  am  hungry,  thirsty,  lireivaoa,  ihi^aa  (epinasa,  edipslsa). 

Tired,  xo'Jpaa[ji.£vo<  (kourasm^nos). 

How  much  does  (it)  cost?  7r6aov  xooxiCei  (p6son  kostfzi)? 

Cheap,  e6duv6  (efthin6)-  dear,  d%pi^6  (akriv6)? 

I  have  no  money,  hh  lva>  XeiTTdi  or  TiaprfSe;  (deu  6c\io\e^\.i,^«WAiV 

Change  (money);  havS  (Hand), 
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I  change  (mouey),  jakdZim  or  dlXXci^Ca>  (chalazo,  allazo). 

I  must  change,  npiizei  ^i.  ^aXdCoa  (pi^^pi  na  chalazo). 

To-day,  oVifjiepov  (simeron),  to-morrow,  a5piov  (fivrion). 

In  the  evening,  t6  ppa§i>  (to  vradi). 

In  the  morning,  very  early,  zb  izpmi,  noXu  icpoii  (to  prof,  polf  prol). 

Early,  vwpU  (noris). 

Midday,  pkeoTjfiipi  (meaim^ri). 

I^ate  (too  late),  apfd  (arg&). 

Still,  (ix6{jL72  (ak6mi),  used  also  for  ^not  yet\ 

Post,  Ta*;^uSpo{i,etov  (tachidromlon). 

Letter,  fpapipia,   pi.  '^pdii.\i.aza  (gramma,  grammata),  or  iTTtoroX'/), 

pi.  iTTiaToXaT;  (epistolf,  cpistolaBs). 
Address,  Envelope,  5ie60uvot(  (di^vthiusis),  tpdlxeXXo;  (fakellos). 
Registered,  ouo'rr][ji.£vo  (sistim^no). 
ATiswer,  dlirdlvrrjaic  (apandisis). 
Have  you  any  letters  for  me?  iyiexe  '^pdit.^i.fXTa  hi  dpL^va  (Scheie 

grUmmata  di'  em^na). 
I  come  to  fetch  them,  Ip^ofxai  vd  xd  irapcu  (^rchoms  na  ta  p^ro). 
Keep  the  letters  here ,  xpaxstTe  ihm  xd  •^pdint-aTOL  (kratfte  ed6  ta 

grammata). 
Here  is  my  card,  my  name,  vd  t6  ^Trioxeirr/jpiov  (xh  Sso^i.d')  piou  (na 

to  episkeptiri6n  mou,  to  6noma  mou). 
Writing-paper,  X^P*^^  ^*^  YpdptfjLaxa  or  x.  '(payiii.axoi  (chartf  dia 

grUmmata,  grapsimatosj. 
Postage-stamp,  YpafJL[ji.aT6sY][ji.o  (grammat6simo). 
Packet,  irax^To  (paketo). 
How  much  have  I  to  pay?  7:6aoN  l^o)  vd  irXT^pc&oo)  (p<5son  echo  na 

plirdso)  ? 

Steamboat,  to  dTpt^TtXctov  (atm6plion)  or  ^aTz6pi  (vapori). 

Railway,  6  at5T]p6Spo{jLoc  (sidirddromos). 

Station,  6  araOpioc  xou  oiBir]po§p<SfJLOi»  (stathmds  tou  sidirodr6mou). 

Ticket,  xb  eloir/jpiov  (isitirion). 

Luggage-ticket,  di:65et^tc  dTtooxeu'n^  (apddixis  aposkevis). 

Railway-carriage,  to  f^a'^6^1  (vag6ni). 

Departure,  dva/dapirjatc  (anachdrisis). 

Arrival,  dtpi^i;  (fiflxis). 

Take  your  seats !  6ploTe,  x6pioi,  eU  xd;  O^aet;  [jta;  (orfste,  kirii,  is  tas 
thesis  mas !  lit.  ^pray,  gentlemen,  to  your  places  I'). 

Change!  ^^d  xaTaPTJTe,  x6pio(  (na  katavite,  kirii!  lit.  'pray,  gentle- 
men, alight!'). 

Do  we  change  carriages  ?  up^irei  sd  dXXdSoapiev  to  ^a^^vt  (pr^pj  na 
allaxomen  to  yag6ni)  ? 

Exit,  ISoSo;  (Ixodes). 

To  leave  one's  luggage  at  the  station,  dcpC^eiv  Td  TtpdYptaxa  eU  t6v 
aTa&(i.6v  (afinin  ta  pragmata  is  ton  8tathm6n). 
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Titles  aud  Modes  of  Address  ;  Sir,  x6(>te  (kirie) ;  Madame 
(Mrs.,  Miss),  xupia  (klria);  Mr.  Mayor,  xupte  6if)[ji.ap^e  (kiriS  d£- 
marche).  Priests  are  addressed  as  iraira  (papa) ;  the  patriarch  is 
TCavaYitt)TaToc  (pauayiotatos),  a  bishop  TraNiepc^raToc  (panierotatos), 
both  terms  signifying  'alI-holiest\  The  Greek  for  ^majesty'  is  (jl£- 
YaXei6TY]c  (megalidtisj. 


National  Names. 
England,  'A^^'Kia  (Anglia). 
Germany,  FeppiaNJa  (Yermanfa). 
France,  TakUa  (Gallia). 
Switzerland,'  EX^exia  (El  vetf  a) . 
Italy,  'lTaX(a  (Italfa). 
Russia,  'Po)Oo(a  (Rossfa). 

Days  op  the  Week. 
Sunday,  xuptaxV)  (kiriakf). 
Monday,  Seutlpa  (deft^ra). 
Tuesday,  xpCxT)  (triti). 
Wednesday,  Terdprr)  (tetarti). 


Overcoat,  diravmcpopi  (epanofori). 
Hat,  xanlXXo  (kap^lo). 
Coyerlet,  TtdTtXoofjici  (peploma). 
Rug,  peXivxCa  (veltfntza). 

The  Body. 
Head,  xe^diXT]  (kefdli). 
Throat,  Xaip.6<;  (l9Bm6s). 
Breast,  or^&o;  (stfthos). 
Stomach,  xoiX(a  (kilfa). 
Leg  or  foot,  Tz6hi  (p6di). 
Knee,  Y<^va  (g6na). 

Relationships. 


Friday     TOpaweoti  (paraskevf;   Mothe^,  H^Yirifa  (mltfir.) 
..«.  the  preparation).  Parents,  YO^tU  (U«0- 


Saturday,  aa^Paxo  (savyato). 

The  Boat. 
Ship,  xapbf^i  (kardvi). 
Boat,  pdpxa  (v&rka). 
Ferry-boat,  itepapLa  (perama). 


Son,  Tzaihi  or  uW;  (psBdf,  iyds). 
Daughter,    x6p7]    or    ftu^ax^pa 

(k6ri,  thigatera). 
Brother,  dl6eXcp6c  (adelfds). 
Sister,  dhek<^  (adelff). 


Ferryman,     irepapiaTC^C    (pera-    Grandfather,  naTiou;  (papoiis). 


Grandmother,  pt.apipi'/)  (mammf). 
Uncle,  ^eio;  (thfos),  vulgar  bdr- 

haa. 
Aunt,  ^ela  (thfa). 
Cousin  (masc),   l^d^eXcpo;  (xi- 

delfos). 
Cousin  (fem.),d5a^^Xcp7](xad^fl). 

Godfather,   xoupipdlpo^  (koum- 
W«iberWob.n,itXOoTpa(pKstra).   q^^"^^^,^        ^^  („o„„6,). 

Clothing.  Nephew,  dive<Li6(  (anepsids). 

Coat,  oouproDxo  (sourtouko).  Niece,  dlve^^ia  (anepsil). 

Trousers,  icavxaXeivt  (pautal6ni).  Married,  Ona^^peupidvo!;  (ipaii- 
Drawers,  ^oib^paxo  (es6yrako).  drevm^nos). 

Shirt,  6iToxdiuioo  (ipokfimiso).  Unmarried,  ^v67rav§po(  or  IXeu- 
Stocking,  xdiAxCa  (kaltza).  &epo(   (aufpandros,    el^vthe- 

CoUar,  xoXXapo  (koU&ro).  ros). 


matzfs). 
Fare,  vauXoc  (nivlos). 
Boatman,  Na6xY]c  (n^vtis). 

Tbades. 
Baker,  d/cupka(;  (psomas). 
Tailor,  pdicprr)?  (r^ftis). 
Shoemaker,     iraTrouxC'^^  (pa- 

poutzis). 
Smith,  -^{i^xfi^  (yfftis). 
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In  a  practical  guide-book  like  the  preseut,  in  which  the  modern 
and  classic  forms  of  the  same  names  are  continually  occurring  side 
by  side,  the  question  of  Transliteration  presents  considerable  diffl- 
culty.  On  the  one  hand  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  must  be 
indicated  as  clearly  and  directly  as  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  appearance  of  the  name  must  not  be  too  radically  altered.  It 
has  therefore  appeared  advisable  to  the  Editor  and  those  whose  ad- 
vice he  has  taken  on  the  subject,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
strict  consistency  in  this  matter,  so  long  as  ambiguity  or  error  does 
not  result  from  a  departure  from  the  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  forms.  In  the  proper  names  in  the  text  the  following  system 
has  been  generally  adopted :  t)  is  represented  by  e;  oj  by  o;  at  by 
ae ;  oi  by  oe  (except  at  the  cud  of  words,  where  the  older  method  of 
transliteration,  founded  upon  Latin,  would  take  i);  ^,  eu,  and  au 
in  ancient  Greek  names  by  &,  eu,  and  ati,  in  modem  names  by  v,  ev, 
and  av;  u  generally  by  j/;  cp  (f)  by  ph;  y  by  ch;  ou  and  B  in  modem 
Greek  names  by  ou  and  di.  In  ancient  names,  excepting  those  most 
familiar  to  us,  the  strict  method  of  transcription  has  generally  been 
followed  (o«  for  final  oc,  k  for  x,  etc.). —  For  the  pronunciation  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  rules  at  p.  xxxii,  special  notice^eing 
directed  to  the  fact  that  e,  ei,  y^  oi,  and  oe  are  pronounced  like  the 
Italian  i  (Engl,  ee),  which  letter  has  been  adopted  in  the  transliter- 
ation for  pronunciation  in  the  vocabulary  immediately  preceding 

this.  Hi&  always  mute,  d  always  sounded  like  th  in  ^then'. 

The  official  system  of  transcription,  as  illustrated,  e.g.y  in  the  govern- 
ment statistical  reports,  is  by  no  means  wholly  satisfactory.  In  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  approacli  the  classic  forms  as  closely  as  possible,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accurately  discriminating  between  the  different  •  (ee)-8ound8  has 
produced  some  extraordinary  blunders^  such  as  Tpu^uXCa  fur  Tpt^uXia, 
K.T)^ala  for  Krjffiaioiy  etc.  Other  local  names,  especially  those  of  Slavonic 
or  Turkish  origin,  are  effectually  disguised  from  the  traveller's  recogni- 
tion by  this  official  system.  Dervish  Jelebi,  for  example,  becomes  dep- 
piTdsXePi/,  and  Bedini  becomes  MTCevxdvi. 

III.  Divisions  of  the  Country.     General  Sketch  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 

The  kingdom  of  Hellas,  which  was  formed  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1830  and  enlarged  in  1864  by  the  addition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  in  1881  (Conference  of  Constantinople)  by  Thessaly, 
falls  naturally  into  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  the  MairUand, 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The  sea  is  the  main  boundary 
between  these.   The  Peloponnesus  is  connected  with  the  mainland 

t  The  names  on  the  large  Map  of  Greece  have  been  transcribed  on 
the  French  system  for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  vi.,  and  therefore  differ 
somewhat  from  the  forms  of  names  in  the  text.  It  may  be  convenient, 
in  view  of  this  difference,  to  note  that  in  that  system  the  Greek  diphthong 
0(1  is  represented  by  at  (a;  in  onr  text),  oi  by  ot,  and  au  and  eu  by  av  and 
ev.  p  is  represented  by  t>,  6  by  d^,  x  by  kh  (in  the  text  by  cA,  pro- 
nounced as  indicated  at  p.  xxxii),  x  in  both  ancient  and  modern  names  by  k. 
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by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  flat  and  narrow  neck  of  land  washed 
by  the  sea  on  either  side.  It  is  thus  much  more  insular  than  con- 
tinental in  character,  and  in  its  structure  it  is  really  more  sharply 
divided  from  N.  Greece  than  are  the  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea, 
which  not  only  continue  the  general  line  of  the  Attic  peninsula  but 
agree  with  it  in  the  character  of  their  mountains.  The  island  of 
£ub(Ba  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about 
24,977  sq.M.  (64,689  sq.  Kil.),  or  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
Scotland  (29,320  sq.  M.)  and  a  little  larger  than  that  of  West  Vir- 
gfinia  (24,645  sq.  M.).  Almost  one-third  of  the  soil  is  the  property 
of  the  state. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  sixteen 
NomarchieSj  ten  of  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  1830,  three  to 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  three  to  Thessaly  and  South  Epiius.  Their 
names  are  as  follows :  1.  Attica  ^  Boeotia;  2.  Euboea;  3.  Phthiotia 
if-  Pliocis;  4.  Acamania  ^  JEtolia;  5.  Achaia  ^  Elis;  6.  Arcadia; 
7.  Laconiaj  S. Messenia ;  9.  Argolia  ^  Corinth;  10.  Cycladea;  11. 
Corfu  (Kirkyra);  12.  Cephcdonia  (Kephallenid);  13.  Zante  ( ZAkyn- 
thoa);  14.  Ldriaaa;  15.  TrCkkala;  16.  Arta,  —  Each  Nomarchy  is 
divided  into  Eparchiea  (sub-prefectures),  and  these  again  into  De- 
marchiea  or  communes.  The  heads  of  these  different  divisions  (No- 
march,  Eparch,  Demarch)  correspond  to  the  French  Pr^fet,  Sous- 
Pr^fet,  and  Maire. 

The  Population  of  Greece  at  the  census  of  1879  was  1,679,561, 
to  which  about  800,000  must  be  added  for  the  gain  of  population 
through  the  acquisition  of  Thessaly  in  1881.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  1861-70  was  1  per  cent,  in  1870-77  it  was  1.69  per  cent. 
The  Greek  census  shows  the  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  the  men 
outnumbering  the  women  by  about  5  per  cent. 

As  regards  Religion  the  population  in  1879  (including  Thessaly, 
but  excluding  31,387  soldiers)  was  divided  into  1,902,800  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  orthodox  church,  14,677  other  Christians  (mainly 
Roman  Catholics),  5792  Jews,  24,165  Mahommedans,  and  740  ad- 
herents of  other  creeds. 

The  Language  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  Greek, 
only  58,858  being  returned  in  1879  as  speaking  other  tongues.  The 
greater  number  of  these  are  Albanians,  besides  which  there  are  a 
few  Wallachs  and  about  25,000  others  (speaking  Italian,  etc.). 

In  1879  Greece  contained  31,969  Foreignera,  including  23,133 
Turkish  subjects,  2187  British  subjects,  3104  Italians,  534  French, 
314  Germans,  101  Russians,  and  34  Americans. 

Finances.   The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  national  finances 
originated  in  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  kingdom  in  1830.    The  national  debt  in  1888  \i^<^  v«^^^\sl 
to  the  sum  of  394,367,676  fr.  fea.  1^,000,0001  ."i.    Tsv€.  Xixie^^'^v.  ^"^ 
i&BS  places  the  revenue  at  96,306,230  it.  and  t\ie  e^x^^^tASX^s^  ^x. 
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92,677,585  fr.,  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  taxes  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  surplus  here  indicated  exists  on  paper  only. 

Army  and  Navy.  Universal  liability  to  service  in  the  Army 
has  been  the  law  of  Greece  since  1867,  but  it  was  possible  to  pay 
for  a  substitute  down  to  1878.  The  active  strength  of  the  army  is 
27,180  men,  Including  1787  officers.  The  uniform  resembles  that 
of  Denmark.  The  eight  battalions  of  the  E&Ca>voi  (ividni)^  rifle- 
men, who  guard  the  frontier,  still  wear  the  Albanian  dress. 

The  Fleet  comprises  two  ironclad  men-of-war,  two  Ironclad 
gun-boats  of  the  first  class,  four  cruisers,  four  steam-corvettes, 
eight  ordinary  gun-boats,  torpedo  boats,  and  other  small  vessels. 
It  is  manned  by  2100  men. 

Agriculture.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Greek  is  occupied 
in  tilling  the  soilt.  The  land,  though  generally  hilly,  also  com- 
prises many  fine  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  surface,  however,  has  been  brought  under  the  plough,  large 
tracts  still  lying  uncultivated.  The  system  of  husbandry  is  still  very 
imperfect.  The  Greek  farmer  mistrusts  the  advantages  of  a  more 
intensive  culture  and  clings  obstinately  to  the  primitive  methods 
and  implements  of  his  fathers.  And  after  all  these  enable  him  to 
work  over  his  little  plot  of  ground  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  most 
districts  the  plough  is  of  so  primitive  a  form  as  almost  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Hesiod.  A  regular  feature  In  the  inventory  of 
the  farm  is  the  po6x£VTpov  (BoHkentron)^  or  ox-goad,  a  long  pointed 
staff  exactly  resembling  the  goads  represented  on  ancient  vases. 

The  large  properties,  which  exist  in  various  districts  of  Greece 
and  are  still  partly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  of  various  national- 
ities, form  a  vanishing  minority  in  comparison  with  the  small  hold- 
ings cultivated  by  the  owner  himself,  and  those  that  do  exist  are 
often  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  peasant-farmers.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  and  in  the  Archipelago  there  are  farms  of 
1-1^2  acre  and  even  less.  The  farms  in  the  plains  generally  run  to 
from  12  to  50  acres,  and  farms  exceeding  250  acres  are  rare.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  having  formerly  been 
the  private  property  of  the  Sultan  or  Turkish  grandees. 

The  chief  cereals  cultivated  in  Greece  are  Wheat  (oito;,  otxcCpt), 
Barley  (xpid^,  xpi^dpi;  chiefly  used  as  fodder  for  horses),  a  mix- 
ture of  Wheat  and  Barley  (ojaiy^?,  oixoxpidi^),  and  Maize  (dpairoalTi, 
dpoiTzo(STdpi,  xaXafi.7r(ixxi),  the  last  forming  the  only  crop  In  many 
districts.  Beans  (cpaoouXia)  are  also  cultivated  extensively,  gener- 
ally with  the  aid  of  the  plough;  they  are  usually  eaten  uncooked. 
Large  Garden  Beans  (xouxxtbi,  Lat.  ViciaFaba  major)  are  a  favourite 
vegetable  in  a  green  state,  and  when  dry  are  an  important  article  of 
diet  for  the  country-people.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  eparchy  of  Meso- 
longhi,  but  elsewhere  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  PotiUoe  (izaTdxa, 


t  Comp.  'La  Grece  sous  le  point  de  vue  agricole",  by  A.  TombasU  (1878). 
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Y^t^fAi^Xov)  thrives  only  in  the  higher  regions  and  is  not  yet  a  com- 
mon article  of  food. 

Tobacco  (xa7tv6;)  is  cultivated  over  a  wide  area  in  Greece, 
though  only  in  distinct  territories.  It  is  an  important  crop  in  the 
eparchies  of  Nauplia,  Argos,  Phthiotis,  Trichonia,  and  Mesolonghi ; 
the  most  widely-known  brand  comes  from  Lamia.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  Greece  amounts  to  about  4lbs.  per  person. 

Cotton  now  occupies  about  20,000  acres,  one-third  of  which 
are  in  the  province  of  Livadl^,  and  is  produced  annually  to  the 
amount  of  33  million  pounds.  The  quality  is  very  good,  and  part 
of  the  crop  is  exported  to  Manchester. 

Vineyards  cover  an  area  of  about  340  sq.  M.  and  produce 
fruit  and  wine  to  the  value  of  19,000,000  fr.  (760,000^.)  annually. 
Wine  is  exported  from  Corinth,  Patraa,  Cephalonia,  Euboea,  etc., 
and  the  island- wines  of  Santorini  or  Thera  (seep.  142),  Tenos,  and 
Naxos  are  also  favourably  known.  The  vine  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  Attica,  where  the  best  varieties  of  wine  are  the 
Kephisia,  PhcUhrej  and  Cdtes  du  Pamhs, 

The  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  Oreece  are  very  numerous.  Among 
the  best  for  table  use  are  6  poSr^rif]?  (roditis)^  the  round,  light-red  berries 
of  which  are  particularly  popular;  to  fxovYdho  (moschdto),  the  Mus- 
eatel  grape;  and  iq  aouXravCva  (sonltanfna),  long  white  seedless  grapes, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  currant-grapes.  The  last,  which  ripen  as  early 
as  August,  are  well-known  in  England  in  the  form  of  Sulttma  raisins. 
The  must  (|uiou9toc))  boiled  in  starch  and  clarified  by  the  addition  of  an 
oily  white  clay  (asprochoma)^  forms  a  sweet  paste  or  jelly  (moustalevrid)^ 
which  is  very  popular  among  all  classes  of  Greeks.  The  tender  vine- 
leaves  (kUmatophylla)  are  also  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  envelope  of  a 
mixture  of  rice  and  minced  mutton  served  in  the  form  of  balls  or  pat^s 
(doltnddes).  The  stems  are  used  as  fuel  and  as  winter-fodder  for  asses. 
The  lees  of  the  wine  (tzipoura)  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
(raki)  and  spirits  of  wine  (spirto). 

In  Attica,  Argolis,  Arcadia,  and  some  other  districts  the  wine  is  mixed 
with  the  resin  of  the  Aleppo  or  coast  pine  (Pinus  Alepensis).  The  wine- 
presses of  the  peasants  still  retain  their  ancient  forms  almost  unchanged. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Currant  Fields  is  smaller  than  that 
occupied  by  the  other  vineyards,  as  this  variety  of  dwarf  grape  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  English  currant,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  fruit)  is  too  delicate  even  for  N.  Greece.  The  name  of 
currant  is  derived  from  Corinth,  the  first  place  in  Greece  to  export 
this  fruit  in  large  quantities  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  chief 
seats  of  its  cultivation  are  Eleia,  Patras,  Triphylia,  iGgialeia,  Gor- 
inth,  the  S.  slopes  of  Gephalonia,  and  Zante. 

The  Mulberry  Tree,  cultivated  as  food  for  the  silk-worms,  oc- 
curs in  Greece  in  its  two  forms  of  Murus  alba  and  Murus  nigra 
(in  Attica  the  former  only).  The  number  of  trees,  without  counting 
those  in  gardens  and  other  isolated  specimens,  has  hitherto  been 
estimated  at  about  1,300,000,  but  this  has  probably  decieasM  <^1 
late  years,  as  the  silk-culture  is  gradually  giving  -jilakCfe  \.o  >i\\€k  vsvot^ 
ipofltable  cultivation  of  the  currant  (comp.  p. 344).   "lYie  \ictTv«i%  ^^ 
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the  white  mulberry  (mouro)  are  of  an  insipid  flavonr,  but  the  black 
mulberries  (xinomoura)  are  juicy  and  refreshing,  with  a  pleasant 
bitter-sweet  taste;  a  kind  of  brandy  is  prepared  from  the  latter. 

The  chief  masses  of  colour  in  a  Greek  landscape,  especially  in 
Attica,  are  generally  formed  by  the  silvery,  grey-green  foliage  of 
the  gnarled  Olive  Trees  (some  many  centuries  old),  which  cover  an 
area  of  580  sq.  M.  In  1875  the  total  yield  of  olives  produced  was 
estimated  at  about  95  millions  okes  (the  oke  or  oka  :=  about  IVs^^l? 
from  which,  after  deducting  the  olives  used  for  eating,  about  20  mil- 
lion okes  of  oil,  valued  at  20  million  francs  (800,(j()0i.),  were  ex- 
tracted. Olive  oil  is  exported  to  England,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  and  Russia;  the  oil  made  from  the  kernels  is  sent 
mainly  to  Marseilles.  Preserved  olives,  eaten  with  bread,  form  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  On  an  average 
the  olive-tree  yields  a  good  crop  every  3-6  years.  * 

Figs  have  recently  become  more  and  more  cultivated  in  Greece, 
especially  in  the  eparchies  of  Kalamse  and  Messene,  where  the  groves 
of  fig-trees,  set  in  long  straight  lines,  cover  about  12  sq.  M.  of 
ground  (nearly  half  the  entire  area  so  occupied  in  Greece).  The 
figs,  dried  partly  in  the  sun  and  partly  by  artificial  heat,  are  little 
inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna  and  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

Almond  Trees  occupy  an  area  of  about  1500  acres.  Oranges  grow 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  except  in  the  bleaker  mountain- 
districts,  and  are  best  in  Poros,  Karystos,  Naxos,  Andros,  and 
Sparta. 

Industry.  The  industry  of  Greece,  in  nearly  every  branch,- is 
still  in  the  embryo  stage.  The  existing  factories,  including  steam 
flour-mills,  spinning-mills,  oil-presses,  and  a  few  machine-shops, 
are  all  in  private  hands ;  the  most  important  are  in  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens.  The  attempts  of  the  government  to  encourage  larger  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  by  granting  important  privileges,  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful. 

Mining,  anciently  carried  on  with  great  success,  has  of  late 
again  come  into  prominence  (comp.  p.  127).  The  chief  metals  are 
Silver,  Lead,  and  Zinc,  which  are  generally  found  together.  In  the 
mines  of  Laurlon  2-12lbs.  of  silver  are  obtained  from  a  ton  of  lead. 
Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  Seriphos  and  recently  at  Laurion  also. 
Iron  is  found  in  many  places,  nearly  all  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients ;  it  is  now,  however,  little  worked.  Almost  the  whole 
of  Karystos  rests  upon  layers  of  iron  slag.  —  Large  deposits  of 
Sulphur  occur  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Melos  and  elsewhere.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  pure  sulphur  is  estimated  at  about  600  tons,  valued 
at  100,000  fr.  (4000f.),  in  addition  to  400  tons  of  sulphur-clay, 
worth  6000  fr.  (240i.). 

Among  the  non  -  metallic  minerals  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
Marble,  in  which  no  land  is  richer  than  Greece  j  without  this  costly 
material  neither  architecture  nor  sculpture  would  have  reached  the 
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height  they  did.  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  seyeral  of 
the  other  islands  contain  marble  quarries,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
worked  by  the  ancients  and  which  seem  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  marbles  is  the  fine-grained  and 
spotlessly  white  Parian  marble,  found  in  the  island  of  Pares ;  it  was 
called  *Lychnites'  by  the  ancients,  probably  because  it  was  quarried 
by  the  light  of  the  miner's  lamp.  The  most  valuable  quarries  in 
Attica  are  those  of  Mt  Pentelikon  or  Pentelicus ;  the  Pentelic  marble 
is  as  dazzlingly  white  as  the  Parian,  but  is  somewhat  coarser  in 
grain.  The  quarries  of  Kokkinar^,  about  IV4  M.  farther  to  the  N., 
produce  a  somewhat  darker  yariety,  which  has  been  freely  used  in 
the  modem  buildings  of  Athens.  The  numerous  quarries  of  Mt, 
Hymettos  yield  a  greyish-blue  marble,  sometimes  intersected  by 
darker  streaks,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Greeks  (most  of  the  simple  tombstones  of  the  poor  being  of 
this  material),  but  appealed  strongly  to  the  Roman  fondness  for 
colour.  The  ancient  quarries  of  Atrakenon  in  Thessaly,  the  marble  x^ 
of  which  was  also  a  favourite  of  the  Homans,  hare  not  yet  been  re- 
discovered. The  quarries  of  Stoura^  Karystos,  and  other  places  in 
the  S.  of  Eubcea,  yielded,  and  to  some  extent  still  yield,  large  mono- 
lithic blocks  of  greyish  marble,  with  dark  velnings.  The  marbles 
of  8kyro8  are  of  various  colours ;  that  of  Colonnaes,  the  so-called 
'marmo  freddo*,  is  snow-white,  that  of  Trisboukses  red  or  yellow, 
that  of  Valaxa  (an  islet  to  the  S.W.  of  Skyros)  variegated.  The 
quarries  of  Tenos,  old  and  new,  yield  fine-grained  white  marble, 
whi^e  marble  with  dark  patches,  black  marble,  and  xlark-green 
marble  (Panormos).  The  marble  of  Nnxos  is  also  white  and  finely 
grained,  while  the  numerous  quarries  of  the  Peloponneans  generally 
produce  dark  or  coloured  marbles. 

The  Emery  Mines  of  Naxos,  which  belong  to  the  government, 
produce  a  clear  annual  profit  of  675,000  fr.  (27,000i.).  Emery  is 
also  found  iu  Pares  and  Sikinos  and  at  Thebes. 

The  Patterns  Clay  of  Greece  was  of  as  great  importance  in  the 
minor  arts  as  its  marble  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  clay 
from  which  the  Athenians  moulded  their  delicate,  light,  and  yet 
comparatively  strong  vases  was  partly  found  near  Cape  Kolias  on  the 
Bay  of  Phileron ;  the  modem  potters  of  Athens  procure  their  ma- 
terial flrom  the  neighbourhood  of  Ampelokipi,  Kalogr^za,  and  Kou- 
kouv^onses.  The  red  clay  from  which  the  heads  of  Turkish  pipes 
are  made  is  found  at  Dolyani  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Seriphos. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  are  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the 
modem  Greeks.  The  Greek  mercantile  fleet  in  1888  consisted  of 
5074  sailing-vessels  of  227,305  tons^  burden  and  83  steamers  of 
31,451  tons,  —  in  all  5157  vessels,  not  including  fishing-boats  or  the 
smaller  coasters.  The  chief  Imports  are  grain,  maLiv\i^«.Q\.wxe."&^W^"fe^^ 
gag&r,  timber,  iron  and  ironware,  cattle,  salt  meat,  co«\%>  wsSl^^, 
and  liee;  the  chief  Exports  are  currants,  oli^ft  oW,^A^^^,  \^^^> 
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figs,  gall-nuts,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton  yam,  silk,  and  soap.  Eng- 
land is  the  foreign  country  mainly  interested  in  both  branches 
of  Greek  trade,  the  countries  next  in  order  being  Austria,  Tnrkey, 
Russia,  France,  and  the  Danublan  Principalities.  —  The  Interfud 
Trad^  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  fairs  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal church -festivals.  Such  an  Emporiki  Panigyris  lasts  flrom 
three  to  twelve  days. 

IV.  The  Greek  People. 

About  half- a -century  ago  a  lively  controversy  sprang  up 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The 
historian  Jacob  Philip  Ftillmerayer^  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'History  of  the  Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages'  (Vol.  I.,  1830), 
passed,  as  it  were,  a  formal  sentence  of  death  on  the  newly-cieat- 
ed  Greek  nation  so  far  as  regarded  its  claim  to  a  genuine  Hellenic 
descent.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  themselves  and  of  many  en- 
thusiastic Philhellenes  this  attack  was  regarded  as  little  else  than 
a  political  assassination,  perpetrated  perhaps  in  the  interest  of 
Russia.  The  last  insinuation  commended  itself,  it  is  true,  only  to 
the  blind  rage  of  partisans ;  now,  when  heads  and  hearts  are  cooler, 
it  is  allowed  that  Fallmerayer  was  fighting  with  honourable  weapons 
for  his  own  deepest  conviction.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  that, 
properly  interpreted,  few  men  have  done  greater  service  to  the  Greek 
people  than  this  very  Fallmerayer,  who  saw  himself  exposed  to 
personal  insults  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  Careful  sifting  has  left 
unshaken  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  pointed  out  many  weaknesses  and 
gaps  in  his  chain  of  evidence.  The  continued  study  of  language, 
customs,  and  history  has  gradually  confirmed  the  belief  that  the 
expenditure  in  blood  and  money  demanded  by  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  was  not  sacrificed  to  a  mere  phantom.  In  any  case 
the  new  Greek  people  is  well  worthy  of  our  interest  and  study, 
apart  altogether  f^om  the  question  of  its  origin ;  and  if  an  uncritical 
enthusiasm  has  given  place  to  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  dis- 
integrating processes  the  nation  has  undergone  since  the  days  of 
paganism,  the  Modern  Greeks,  who  would  gladly  resemble  the  An- 
cient Greeks  in  all  particulars,  may  console  themselves  with  the 
thought,  that  an  absolutely  pure  genealogy  would  be  at  best  a 
doubtful  advantage  to  a  nation  and  that  the  stem  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes  itself  grew  out  of  more  than  one  roott. 

It  has  been  established  by  indisputable  historical  evidence 
that  at  certain  periods  of  history,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  cent,  of  our  era,   the  Slavs  overran  and  populated,  not  only 

t  The  chief  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy,  besides 
Fallmerayer,  are  Ro$»^  Ellissen^  Karl  MendelssoJm-Bartholdp^  Bopf^  and 
Herttberg;  see  also  FinlayU  History. 
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Thessaly,  but  also  the  Peloponnesus  and  considerable  districts  in 
Northern  Greece.  Eren  before  the  6th  cent.  Greece  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  plundering  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  so 
long  as  the  line  of  the  Danube  (though  with  interruptions)  remain- 
ed in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  these  inroads  were 
mere  forays,  leading  to  no  permanent  settlement  in  Hellas  proper 
and  never  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  577,  howeyer,  the 
Slays  ravaged  the  whole  of  Hellas,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  re- 
maining in  the  country  at  least  seven  or  eight  years.  Emperor 
JustinuB  II.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Avars,  who,  however,  attacked 
the  Slavs  merely  to  carry  on  their  work  themselves.  The  inroads 
made  by  the  Slavs,  Avars,  and  Bulgarians  in  the  following  century 
affected  the  northern  provinces  only. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  terrible  plague  of  746-47,  which  de- 
solated Greece  and  the  islands,  was  the  settlement  of  large  tracts  of 
depopulated  territory  by  colonies  of  Slavs.  This  process  of  colonisa- 
tion was  practically  confined  to  the  open  country,  and  the  number 
of  Hellenes  in  the  towns  remained  so  large,  that  many  of  them 
found  it  expedient  to  migrate  to  Constantinople,  which  had  also 
been  decimated  by  the  plague.  The  repeated  attempts  made  from 
Constantinople  to  drive  the  Slavs  out  of  Greece  were  more  success- 
ful in  the  northern  provinces  than  in  the  southern.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus especially  the  Slavs  made  their  footing  secure,  and  it  re- 
quired the  miraculous  intervention  of  St  Andrew  to  save  the  town 
of  Patras  from  them  in  807  (see  p.  30).  The  vanquished  became, 
by  a  decree  of  £mp.  Nicephorusl.,  serfs  of  the  bishopric  of  Patras, 
and  colonists  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  recovered 
territory.  The  Slavs  in  Hellas  and  Thessaly  had  paid  tribute  to  the 
emperor  from  783.  Patras,  Corinth,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
Sea  (Dodekanesos)  remained  free  from  all  mixture  with  the  Bar- 
barians. 

While  the  Slavs  thus  acquired  considerable  territory  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  even  on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  the  record  of 
Central  or  Northern  Greece  is  more  favourable.  Athens  and  Attica 
seem  to  have  been  spared  the  taint  of  Barbaric  blood,  while  traces 
of  Slavonic  race  are  found  in  Bceotla,  the  Opuntian  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  (to  a  less  extent)  in  the  western  provinces.  That,  however,  the 
Hellenes  or  Romans  f  PoajJiaToi),  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
even  numerically  predominant  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Sla- 
vonic element  has  been  completely  absorbed  by  the  Greek.  *The  names 
of  a  few  hamlets,  the  present  inhabitants  of  which  can  scarcely, 
however,  trace  their  descent  from  the  Slavs  of  the  9th cent.,  and  an 
occasional  unmistakably  Slavonic  type  of  face  are  all  that  now  re- 
mind us  of  the  union  of  Hellenic  blood  with  Slavonic'  (Hopf). 

A  much  more  important  element  in  the  population  of  Greec.^  vs. 
formed  by  the  Albanians,  called  Arvanitat  (AtwiouU^  Vj  ^^ 
C^eks,  while  they  name  themselves  £lhkt^etars  ox  Skvpe\.o.T%  V>«*' 
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Highlanders)  and  their  language  (roi  AppaviTixdi)  Shkyp.  They  are 
probably  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  ancient  Hlyrians,  who 
were  perhaps  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Macedonians.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  in  history  dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on  against  the  Bul- 
garians by  Emp.  Basil  II.,  who  compelled  the  Albanians  to  acknow- 
ledge him  instead  of  their  former  Bulgarian  masters.  For  some 
time  after  this  their  position  seems  to  haye  undergone  little  change 
and  they  themselves  received  little  notice.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  cent,  the  able  despot,  Manuel  Cantacuzenus  of  Misithra,  second 
son  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  (1347-55),  led 
large  numbers  of  Albanians  to  permanent  settlements  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Previous  to  this,  some  isolated  bands  of  Albanians  had 
exchanged  their  wild  mountain  fastnesses  for  the  plains  and  pastures 
of  Thessaly,  S.  Epirus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Acheloos,  while  many 
of  them  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Greek  archons  as  'Aear- 
nanian'  mercenaries ;  and  it  was  largely  from  this  division  of  the 
race  that  Cantacuzenus  drew  his  colonists.  The  migration  of  the 
Albanians  once  begun  continued  in  an  unbroken  stream,  extending 
to  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  even  to  Eubcea  and  other  islands.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Turks  was  the  first  thing  to  check  it.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  Albanian  element  was  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
Greek  element.  In  1453  about  30,000  of  these  warlike  mountaineers 
rose  in  rebellion  under  Peter  Bua  and  were  even  joined  by  a  few 
of  the  Greek  archons,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
Palseologi.  The  Turkish  general  Toura  Khan  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
the  PalsBologi,  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  completely  crushed 
the  insurrection  in  1454.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  favourable 
to  the  Albanians ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  all  their  landed  pos- 
sessions, even  those  they  had  taken  from  the  Greeks,  on  condition 
of  paying  a  rent  to  the  former  legitimate  owners.  On  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  the  leading  families  in  Albania 
adopted  Islam  from  political  reasons,  but  the  Albanians  who  had 
emigrated  to  Greece,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  remained 
faithful  to  Christianity.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  formed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau  of  Pholo§,  near  Olympia,  and  of  the 
Bardounochoria  in  Laconia,  who  became  fanatic  Moslems  and  the 
most  bitter  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Greeks. 

The  second  great  Albanian  settlement  in  Greece,  of  a  much  more 
stormy  character  than  the  first,  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
first  unfortunate  rising  against  the  Turks,  which  the  Greeks  under- 
took on  the  encouragement  of  Russia.  After  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  campaign  of  Alexei  Orloff  in  1770,  the  Russians  left  the 
Greeks  in  the  lurch.  The  Sublime  Porte  employed  the  fanatic  Al- 
banians of  Epirus  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  the  latter,  after 
completing  this  task,  refused  to  quit  the  land  and  settled  there  in 
spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks.    The  fresh,  healthy, 
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and  somewhat  tempestuous  element  they  introduced  into  Greece 
oiTered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  partly  Slavicised  Greeks,  whose 
national  character  had  hecome  tinged  with  a  Byzantine  hue  and 
had  lost  much  of  its  enterprise  and  endurance.  The  welding  together 
of  the  two  races  was  a  slow  process,  but  community  of  religious  faith 
and  still  more  a  common  danger  proved  in  the  long  run  a  secure 
bond  of  union.  To  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing begun  the  War  of  Independence  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  liberty,  but  the  final  triumph  over  the  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  way  belongs  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Albanians.  It  was  the 
latter  who  produced  the  most  brilliant  leaders  and  the  strongest 
hands  in  the  new  Greece,  and  their  ready  self-sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon fatherland  has  given  them  the  fullest  right  to  a  share  in  the 
liberty  so  hardly  won  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  Greek. 

The  Albanian  costume  has  been  adopted  as  the  OaiiBK  ^National  Dress 
and  is  still  extensively  worn  by  men,  though  not  so  much  by  women.  It 
consists  of  a  red  fez  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  pressed  down  on  one  side, 
a  richly  embroidered  blue  or  red  jacket  with  open  sleeves,  a  vest  of  a 
similar  cut,  a  white  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  a  leathern  girdle,  with  a 
banderole  for  the  weapons,  a  white  fustanella  or  kilt,  short  breeches, 
high  red  gaiters,  and  red  shoes  with  turned  up  toes.  Artisans  and  la- 
bourers, especially  in  the  islands,  wear  a  costume  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Turks,  wiUi  local  peculiarities.  TUs  consists  of  a  short,  dark- 
coloured  jacket,  a  ired  vest,  and  baggy  trousers  of  dark-green  or  dark- 
blue  cotton  descending  to  below  the  knees  ^  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is 
either  bare  or  clad  in  stockings,  and  the  feet  are  encased  in  buckled 
shoes;  the  fee  is  worn  upright.  The  Cretans  also  wear  this  dress,  with 
high  Doots  instead  of  stockings.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  all  alike 
envelop  themselves  in  a  large  and  rough  capote  (xditira)  made  of  goafs 
hair.  —  The  women  of  Athens  and  other  towns  have  generally  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  Franks,  though  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  re- 
tain the  fez,  which  they  adorn  with  a  long  tassel  intertwined  with  gold 
thread.  The  Albanian  peasant-women  still  adhere  to  their  national  dress, 
consisting  of  a  long  shirt,  embroidered  at  the  sleeves  and  kept  in  place 
by  a  leathern  girdle  •,  above  this  is  a  short  white  woollen  jacket.  In  their 
hair  and  round  their  necks  they  wear  strings  of  coins.  The  dress  of  the 
women  in  the  Ionian  Islands  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  contadine. 

The  Wallachians,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Roumanians^ 
who  form  the  third  element  in  the  population  of  Greece,  lead  a 
nomadic  shepherd  life  on  Olympos,  in  the  district  of  Agrapha,  and 
in  Acarnania,  wandering  sometimes  to  Mt.  Gilta  or  even  farther  to 
the  N.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Roumanians  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  probably  spring  from  an  intermingling  of  Dacian,  Moe- 
sian,  and  Thracian  races  with  the  Roman  colonists.  They  possess 
only  a  few  permanent  settlements  or  villages  (Stani)  and  for  the 
rest  lead  a  genuinely  nomadic  life  under  hereditary  leaders  named 
YSUngaa  (in  modern  Greek,  'Apxi7:oifA'/)v).  The  Y^ingas  is  the  re- 
presentatiTO  of  the  settlement,  which  generally  bears  his  name.  He 
hires  from  the  state  or  the  commune  the  rights  of  pasture  on  the 
plateaux,  mountain-slopes,  and  forests,  collects  the  taxes  due  to  the 
state,  and  accounts  for  them  to  the  heads  of  families  assembled  iu 
his  dwelling.  In  other  respects  the  share  of  t\\ft  ^  «\\^<i\v^  Vcvw^v 
ional  life  is  very  scanty;  they  cling  to  theVi  O'wn  Txvwvftfti^  ^w^ 
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customs  and  scrupulously  avoid  inteTmarriage  with  Greeks  or  Al- 
banians. They  are  deemed  to  be  under  the  control  of  those  goyem- 
ment  authorities  in  whose  district  they  spend  the  longest  time.  The 
Greeks  speak  slightingly  of  these  nomads,  and  attribute  to  them, 
probably  not  without  ground,  most  of  the  acts  of  brigandage  which 
for  a  time  brought  discredit  on  the  Greek  name. 

The  language  of  the  Wallachians  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  its 
Latin  origin.  As  a  rule  the  men  understand  both  Albanian  and 
modern  Greek.  Their  state  of  culture  is  a  low  one,  and  their  child- 
ren grow  up  without  any  schooling.  Many  of  the  Wallachians  are 
rich,  but  instead  of  making  a  show  of  their  wealth  they  do  their 
best  to  conceal  it  Men,  animals,  and  implements  are  all  crowded 
together  in  their  dirty  tents.  Women,  children,  and  old  men  sleep 
together  In  groups,  closely  pressed  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
while  the  men  spend  the  night  either  in  a  small  uncovered  yard  in 
front  of  the  hut  or  on  the  mountains  beside  their  flocks. 

The  Jews,  Turks,  Franks,  Gipsies,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Greece  are  so  few  in  number,  that  their  presence  in  the  country  has 
no  ethnographical  bearing. 

The  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
showed  is  still  possessed  by  their  successors.  And  it  is  this  power, 
which  in  earlier  periods  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pre- 
serving the  Hellenic  element  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  in- 
vasions, that  the  friends  of  Greece  look  to  with  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  nation. 

A  superficial  survey  of  the  people,  as  seen  in  Athens,  Syra,  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  new  kingdom,  detects,  it  is  true,  much 
that  is  the  reverse  of  encouraging;  one  feels  almost  as  if  he  were 
regarding  a  caricature  of  French  life  and  manner.  Everything  seems 
swallowed  up  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  politics.  Keen  political  dis- 
cussions are  constantly  going  on  at  the  caf^s ;  the  newspapers,  which 
are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value,  are 
literally  devoured ;  every  measure  of  the  government  is  violently 
criticised  and  ascribed  to  interested  motives.  The  results  of  this 
continual  political  fever  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
numerous  parties  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  almost  all  of  which 
are  named  after  some  prominent  politician  and  are  destitute  of  a 
definite  programme.  Every  Greek  is  permeated  by  a  strongly  demo- 
cratic instinct,  fostered  by  the  partly  innate,  partly  acquired  dislike 
of  aristocracy,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  constitution  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  degrees  and  titles  of  nobility.  The  political  parties  obey 
their  leaders  almost  as  implicitly  as  the  Klephts  their  chieftains.  As 
a  rule  the  deputies  of  a  given  district  attach  themselves  to  a  leader 
belonging  to  the  district,  under  whose  personal  influence  the  election 
usually  takes  place.  It  has  thus  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  form 
parliamentary  parties  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

One  of  the  most  promising  symptoms  of  the  Greeks  is  their  in- 
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sttisble  desire  of  learning,  in  pnTEning  wLich.  it  is  tnte,  tbey  sonie- 
tlmei  show  more  Ulent  than  perse  verimce.  The  recogiiitiou  by  Greeks 
of  all  cliBsee,  that  their  great  need,  alongside  of  political  maturity, 
is  goTiaral  education,  is  shown  by  the  rapid  developnient  of  their 
system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  UniTerelty  (founded  in 
1837),  the  Polytechnic  Stliool  at  Athens  tfounded  in  1837  and  ro- 
orgadlBed  in  1863),  and  aeveral  other  t«chaical  instltDtlons,  the 
kingdom  of  Greeee  now  poBseaseB  33  gymnasia,  1  modern  or  com- 
meroial  school  (at  Athena) ,  333  so-called  Hellenic  or  graniraal 
BchooU,  1800  national  schools,  and  lG-1700  Blementary  schools. 
ThU  list  is  BiclDsire  of  private  scliools,  whieh  are  also  numer- 
ous. iDstmetion  at  nearly  all  the  pablic  schools  Is  gratuitous.  As 
one  result  of  this,  ati  unnecessarily  large  proportion  of  the  Greek 
yontha  qaaliiy  themaeWes  for  medicine,  law,  and  the  other  liberal 
professlonH.  Those  snperllnons  members  of  society,  who  might 
donbtlsES  be  very  serviceable  in  a  humbler  capacity,  are  compelled 
to  make  a  living  by  extra-professional  activity,  and  II  Is  not  sur- 
prlsiufi  that  this  sometimes  takes  a  disagreeable  form.  Complaints 
are  made,  not  only  by  foreigners  bat  also  by  natives,  that  avarice 
and  a  desire  for  ill-gotten  gain  are  rifo  and  that  the  unsuspicious 
too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  deceiver. 

The  Greeks  in  foreign  conutries  show  their  patriotism  as  strongly 
aa  thoEB  nt  home.  It  is  a  common  Dccuriunce  for  Greeks  The  have 
made  fortnnee  abroad  to  bequeath  or  present  their  wealth  to  their 
native  coontly  for  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  or  orphana^^cs, 
the  endowment  of  libraries,  or  some  similar  object.  Anonymous 
gifts  also  flow  richly  into  these  channels. 

In  character  the  Greek  is  clieeifnl  and  lively.  He  is  fond  of 
Eouiaty  and  dancing,  but  a  foe  to  anything  approaching  licence  or 
'faatnew'i  even  Ms  dancing  has  something  ceremonial,  almost  ro- 
IlgtoDS  about  It.  The  conntiyman's  wants  are  surprisingly  few  and 
aimple.  A  handful  of  olives,  a  pleoe  of  poor  broad,  and  a  glass  of 
reained  wine  fono  his  meaL  Coffee  and  tobacco  are  bis  only 
Ittxuiies.  Divorce  is  granted  only  for  adultery,  which  is  extremely 
laie.  The  many  curious  observances  at  births,  christenings,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals  have  lately  busiod  tho  historical  investigator,  aa 
they  frequently  betray  remarkable  leBeniblanco  to  similar  cusloms 
Id  antiqoity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  popular  legends  and  traditions. 

'         g  tho  liMt  works  denllneollh  these  suyccts  ar*  Oco|f/a.-|  ■Eaaay 
.  .......  of  reicmblanco  between  Ibe  Ancient  nnd  Hodero  nreiiKs' 

ocAnuiIA'f  'Uu  nlle  Orieehenland  im  noueo'  (Bonn,  1804)  ( 
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In  their  Inthbcoubbe  wrrn  Stbanohsb  the  Greeks  are  friendly, 
civil,  and,  ss  a  rule,  not  ofHcious  or  importunate,  though  the  rnhVc 
inhabitants  of  a  village,  old  and  young,   may  n        ' 
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curiosity  by  clustering  round  the  traveller.  Offers  of  seryice,  such 
as  are  common  in  Italy,  are  rare.  The  tourist  therefore  pursues  his 
way  without  molestation,  though,  when  his  time  is  limited,  he  may 
miss  the  sharp  little  Italian  ragazzi,  who  seem  to  divine  the  stranger's 
intentions  by  instinct  and  conduct  him  to  the  wished  for  spots  for  a 
fee  of  a  few  soldi. 

On  arriving  at  nightfall  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  no  intro- 
ductions, the  traveller  should  apply  to  the  Demarch  or  to  the  Pdre- 
dros  (the  representative  of  the  Demarch  in  the  smaller  villages). 
Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  restraints  inseparable  from  this  reliance 
on  hospitality  (comp.  p.  xiii)  may  procure  lodgings  through  the 
keeper  of  a  caf^  or  eating-house.  In  bargaining  for  the  hire  of 
horses  or  carriages  the  traveller  should  preserve  an  air  of  indifference 
and  avoid  betraying  any  indications  of  hurry.  Bargains  of  this  kind 
are  best  made  in  a  cafe  over  a  cup  of  coffee. 

When  two  or  more  persons  drink  wine  or  coffee  together,  it  is  the 
invariahle  custom  of  the  country  that  one  member  of  the  company  pays 
for  all.  The  stranger  will  thus  often  find  himself  the  recipient  of  hos- 
pitality from  a  native,  which  can  scarcely  be  refused.  He  must  therefore 
postpone  his  'revenge'  to  a  similar  opportunity,  or  order  wine  for  the 
company  and  give  the  price  to  the  waiter  as  soon  as  he  brings  it. 

The  strings  of  wooden  beads  carried  by  men  of  all  classes  are  not 
rosaries  for  religious  purposes,  but  simply  supply  a  mechanical  occupation 
for  the  hands  during  conversation,  etc. 


Church  and  Clergy,  t  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Greece  is  the  Synod  at  Athens,  consisting  of  five  clerical  and  two 
lay  members.  The  former  dependence  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople has  now  shrunk,  since  1833  and  the  *Synodal  Tome'  of  1850, 
to  a  few  external  rights  and  honours  reserved  to  the  patriarch  (the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil,  etc.).  Down  to  1881  the  Idngdom 
was  divided  into  32  Bishoprics^  to  which  those  of  Thessaly  have  been 
added.  Those  bishops  whose  seat  is  the  chief  town  of  a  province 
bear  the  title  of  Archbishop.  Celibacy  is  obligatory  for  the  bishops, 
but  not  for  the  ordinary  clergy,  who,  however,  are  forbidden  to  marry 
a  second  time.  When  a  priest  is  made  a  bishop,  he  must  renounce 
his  wife  and  children,  the  former  frequently  entering  a  nunnery. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy,  who  include  abbots 
and  archimandrites,  are  the  Papddes  or  parish  priests  in  the  country. 
Every  one  who  travels  in  the  interior  is  sure  to  come  into  more  or 
less  intimate  relations  with  this  class,  who  regard  their  sacred  office 
as  binding  them  to  represent  the  hospitality  of  their  villages.  Men- 
tally and  socially  they  are  little  superior  to  their  parishioners,  who 
frequently  excel  them  in  mother  wit  and  material  prosperity.  The 
difference  between  them  consists  mainly  in  externals,  such  as  the 
long  hair  and  beard  of  the  Papas,   his  black  cap,  and  the  high  con- 


t  Cump.  Dean  Stanley''^  'Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church^ 
(new  ed.,  1883)  and  Tozer^t  ^The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire%  in  the 
Epochs  of  Church  History  Series'  (1888). 
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ical  cap  and  black  or  dark  gown  he  wears  when  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  In  his  non-professional  hours  the  village 
priest,  assisted  by  his  wife,  the  Papadid,  has  to  carry  on  the  same 
agricultural  labours  as  the  peasants.  The  lower  clergy  receive  no 
payment  from  the  state,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  fees  from  other 
sources  generally  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  eke  out  their  income 
by  some  other  occupation.  The  parish  priest  thus  often  keeps  a 
small  shop  or  even  a  tavern,  in  which  he  not  only  helps  the  Papadii 
to  serve  the  guests  but  is  ready  to  make  up  the  required  number 
for  a  game  of  cards.  All  this,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  clergy  are  held  by  their  flocks. 

Most  travellers  will  take  an  interest  in  the  Greek  Contents,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  must  often  depend  upon  their  hospital- 
ity. Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Megaapelaeon  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  Hagios  Konstantinos  in  N.  Greece,  resemble  inns  in  their 
treatment  of  travellers,  except  that  as  a  rule  no  one  is  admitted 
after  sundown.  The  convents  of  Greece,  about  150  in  number,  are 
inhabited  by  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  and  are  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  the  Coenobitic  (%oivo^idtxo(,  those  living  in  com- 
mon) and  the  Idi6rrh}fthmie  (IBi^ppu^fAOi).  In  the  CoBnobia  the 
monks,  generally  known  as  the  Kal6geroi  (or  ^good  old  men'),  have 
everything  in  common.  On  entering  the  convent  they  generally 
present  to  it  all  their  worldly  possessions,  receiving  in  exchange 
their  board  and  lodging.  The  common  meals  are  eaten  under  the 
presidency  of  the  abbot  ('T)Yo6fi.evoc)  in  the  refectory,  which  is 
generally  a  long  and  low-roofed  apartment,  adorned  with  paintings 
from  sacred  history ;  at  table  they  sit  on  wooden  benches  without 
backs.  The  abbot,  who  is  elected  for  a  limited  period,  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  oldest,  but  is  usually  the  most  learned  of  the 
community.  His  power  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the  prosperity  or 
decay  of  the  convent  is  wholly  in  his  hands.  —  An  account  of  the 
Idiorrhythmic  Convents  is  given  at  p.  292.  Nunneries  are  rare  ex- 
cept on  some  of  the  islands. 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  or  National  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chubch  has  become  even  more  marked 
since  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  separation  of  the  sister-churches 
in  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era,  which  resisted  the  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation made  by  the  Curia  during  the  Crusades,  is  as  sharply  defined 
as  ever.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Greece  have  two  archbishops  (at 
Naxos  and  Oorfft)  and  four  bishops  (Tenos,  Santorlni,  Syra,  Zante). 

Probably  no  other  country  contains  so  many  Places  op  Wor- 
ship as  Greece,  in  the  form  of  churches,  chapels,  or  'Erimoklisia' 
(ruined  chapels).  No  matter  how  scanty  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  may 
be,  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  still  clings  to 
the  spot;  the  priest  probably  conducts  a  service  here  on  the  name- 
day  of  the  saint,  while  a  small  lamp  or  wooden  cio%^  \^tci\sA^  ^^ 
wayfarer  that  a  house  of  Qod  once  stood  lieie.  It  ^o\i\.^\i^  ^qtb&V^- 
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ered  a  crime  to  remove  the  ruins  and  drive  a  plough  over  the  site, 
jnst  as  the  ancient  Greeks  inflicted  the  severest  penalties  on  tiiose 
who  converted  the  'temenos'  of  the  Gods  to  the  service  of  man. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  churches  the  ground-plan 
and  internal  arrangements  of  all  these  sacred  edifices  are  similar. 
Through  the  NartheXf  or  vestihule,  we  enter  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  separated  from  the  semicircular Ooncft^(t.«.  shell), 
or  apse,  by  the  Templon  or  Ikonostasis,  a  partition  of  wood  or  ma- 
sonry pierced  by  three  doors.  The  larger  edifices  are  lighted  by 
side- windows,  the  smaller  only  by  the  narrow  opening  of  the  Gonch^ 
and  by  the  door.  In  every  case  the  light  of  day  is  tempered  by 
stained  glass.  In  the  Concha,  behind  the  Templon,  stands  the  *Holy 
Table',  or  altar,  covered  with  an  altar-cloth  and  bearing  the  Gospels, 
the  service  book,  tablets  with  paintings  of  saints,  and  (generally)  a 
crucifix.  The  richest  ornamentation  and  the  finest  paintings  are 
used  to  adorn  the  Templon.  [Statnes  or  images  in  relief  aie  con- 
sidered heretical  by  the  Greek  church.]  The  central  door,  through 
which  the  priest  and  the  king  are  alone  allowed  to  enter  the  sanct- 
uary, is  usually  covered  by  a  movable  painting  of  Christos  Panto- 
krator ;  and  the  other  pictures  generally  include  representations  of 
the  Panagfa,  or  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Johannes  Pr6dromos  (John 
the  Baptist).  The  service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  light  of  numer- 
ous wax  candles,  consists  in  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  and  in 
various  acts  of  ritual.  The  laymen  partake  of  both  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Holy  Communion,  leavened  wheaten  bread  (jpxoc) 
being  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  and  offered  to  the 
communicant  in  a  spoon. 

V.  Chronological  Survey  of  Greek  History. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  medieeval  times  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  a 
general  history  of  Greece;  we  have  only  the  separate  records  of  different 
towns  and  districts.  The  attempts  at  a  Panhellenic  policy  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  name  ofPerikles  were  of  a  purely  ephemeral  character ; 
the  political  importance  of  the  Amphictyonies  was  slight  and  much  in- 
ferior to  their  religious  importance ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  to  win  the  hegemony  of  Oreece  had  only  an  apparent  success  in 
Greece  itself  and  finally  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  Romans  and  the 
dissolution  of  tiie  Greek  union.  Not  till  the  present  century  were  the 
Greeks  able  to  regain  their  independence  and  establish  a  united  kingdom. 

References  to  the  more  ancient  history,  for  which  no  dates  can  be 
assigned,  and  more  detailed  accounts  of  later  events  will  be  found  in  the 
historical  summaries  under  the  names  of  the  more  important  towns,  such 
as  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  Hycenee,  and  Blessene. 

I.  From  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the  Fenian  Wars. 

ca.  2000.  The  Pelasgians,  the  earliest  (Semitic?)  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

ca.  1500.  The  Hellenes  (iEolians  or  Achaeans,  lonians,  and  Do- 
rians). 

ca.  1194-84.  Trojan  War. 
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ca.  1104.  Doric  Migrations:  the  Dorians  under  the  Herakleidae 
conquer  the  Peloponnesus. 
1068.  The  Dorians  threaten  Athens;  death  of  Kodros,  last 

King  of  Athens. 
1000.  JEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  islands.  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  Poets, 
ca.  820.  Legislation  of  Lykourgos  at  Sparta. 
776.  Commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 
743-24.  First  Messenian  War.     Aristodemos.    Destruction  of 
Ithome. 
734.  Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
707.  Tarentum  (Taras)  founded  by  the  Spartans. 
645-28.  Second  Messenian  War.   Aristomenes.    Contests  at  Ira. 
Tyrtsos  encourages  the  Spartans  by  his  martial  songs. 
621.  Legislation  of  Draco  at  Athens. 

612.  Rebellion  of  Kylon  at  Athens ;  his  murder ;  expulsion 
of  the  AlkmsBonids. 
600-590.  Saered  War;  Krissa  and  Kirrha  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Athens  and  Sikyon. 
594.  Legislation  of  Solon  at  Athens. 

560.  Peisistratos  becomes  tyrant  of  Athens.  The  Grecian  (pol- 
onies in  Asia  Minor  become  dependent  on  the  Persians. 
527.  Peisistratos  dies.  His  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchos  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny. 
514.  Hipparchos  slain  by  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  (d.  490)  from  Athens.    Reform 
of  Solon's  code  by  Kleisthenes,  the  Alkmssonid. 

n.  From  the  Persian  Wars  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

500-494.  Insurrection  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  under  Histixos  of 
Miletos  and  Aristagoras. 

492.  First  Persian  Expedition  against  Greece.  The  Persian 
fleet  under  Mardonios  is  wrecked  near  Mt.  Athos. 

490.  Second  Persian  Expedition,  under  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes.  Battle  of  Marathon  (Miltiades). 

489.  Unsuccessful  campaign  of  Miltiades  against  Pares. 
Death  of  Miltiades. 

480.  Third  Persian  Expedition,  under  Xerxes.  Battle  of  Ther- 
mopyls  (Leonidas).  Naval  battles  of  Artemision  and 
Sa1am!s(Eurybiade8  of  Sparta,  Themistokles  of  Athens). 
Pindar's  Odes.  Tragedies  of  ^schylus  (d.  456). 

479.  Struggle  with  the  Persians  left  in  Greece,  under  Mar- 
donios. Battle  of  Platasa  (Pausanias  of  Sparta,  Aristeides 
of  Athens).  —  Naval  battle  of  Mykale  (Leotychides  of 
Sparta,  Xanthippos  of  Athens). 

477.  Hegemony  of  Greece  transfened  to  Xt^i^ii%.  '^QTicBftA.VNssvL 
of  a  Hellenic  5yminachia. 
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ca.  470.  Banishment  of  Themistokles  (d.460).  —  ca.  467.  Death 
of  Pausanias. 

465.  Kimon  victorious  by  sea  and  laud  at  the  river  Eury- 
medou.  Conquest  of  the  Chersonesus. 
464-465.  Third  Messenian  War.   Athenian  auxiliaries  sent  back 
by  the  Spartans  (461).    League  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  Argives. 
460-456.  Unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt. 

459.  Ostracism  of  Kimon.  Athenian  protectorate  of  Megara. 

458.  Athenians  defeated  in  Argolis ;  victorious  at  sea  against 
the  united  fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
.'Eginetans. 
457-451.  War  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  BoBotia.  Defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Spartans  at  Tanagra  (457). 
Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Boeotians  (456)  at 
(Enophy ta.  Conquest  of  iEgina.  Recall  of  Kimon  (454). 
Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  (451). 

449.  Naval  war  with  Persia.  Death  of  Kimon  during  the  siege 
of  Kition  in  Cyprus.  Athenian  fleet  victorious  at  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus.  End  of  the  Persian  wars. 

445.  Thirty  Years'  Peace  between  the  Athenian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Leagues.  Age  of  Perikles.  Polygnotos,  the 
painter ;  Phidias,  the  sculptor ;  Iktinos  and  Mnesikles, 
the  architects.  History  of  Herodotus.  Tragedies  of  So- 
phocles (d.  405). 
431-404.  Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides,  the  historian.  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  (d.  406).  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
Hippokrates,  the  physician;  Polykleitos,  the  sculptor. 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

431.  Platsa  surprised  by  the  Thebaus.  Invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Spartans. 

430.  The  plague  at  Athens.  —  429.  Death  of  Perikles. 

428.  The  island  of  Lesbos  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  re- 
captured (427). 

427.  Fall  of  Platsea.  Prosperous  expedition  of  Demosthenes 
to  Acarnania. 

425.  Demosthenes  lands  in  Messenia  and  fortifies  Pylos. 
Brasidas  the  Spartan  occupies  the  island  of  Sphakteria. 
Kleon,  the  Athenian,  captures  Sphakteria. 

424.  Kythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  Invasion  of  Boeotia. 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Deli  on. 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolis.  The  victorious  Brasidas  dies  of 
his  wounds,  Kleon  falls  in  the  flight 

421.  Peace  of  Nikias. 

418.  Battle  of  Mautinea.  The  united  Athenians  and  Argives 
defeated  by  the  Spartans. 

416.  Capture  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians. 
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415-413.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  under  Alkibiades,  Nikias, 
and  Lamachos.  Alkibiades,  prosecuted  for  impiety,  flees 
to  tho  Spartans.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and 
fleet  near  Syracuse  (413). 

413.  The  Spartans,  on  the  advic-e  of  Alkibiades,  occupy  De- 
keleia  and  form  a  league  with  the  Persians  against 
Athens.  Revolt  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 

412.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Miletos. 

411.  Overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democratic  constitution. 
Council  of  Four  Hundred.  Recall  of  Alkibiades.  Naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Abydos. 

410.  Victory  of  Alkibiades  over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Kyzikos. 
Athens  recovers  her  naval  supremacy. 

407.  Lysander  the  Spartan  defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  at  No- 
tion. Alkibiades  deposed  (d.  404). 

406.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Arginussas  Islands. 

405.  Lysander  overthrows  the  naval  power  of  Athens  at  the 
battle  of  iEgospotami. 

404.  Athens  surrenders  to  Lysander.  The  Thirty  Tyrants. 

403.  Thrasyboulos  restores  the  Democracy. 

401.  Campaign  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon.  BatUe  of  Kunaxa.  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 

400.  Painting  at  its  zenith  under  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios. 

399.  Death  of  Socrates. 
396-394.  War  of  Sparta  against  the  Persians.     Agesilaos,  the 

Spartan,  victorious  in  Asia  (396). 
395-387.  Corinthian  War.     Confederation  of  Corinth,  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Athens  against  Sparta. 

395.  Battle  of  Haliartos.  Death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartan. 

394.  Battle  of  Knidos.  The  Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  Konon 
of  Athens  and  Pharnabazos  the  Persian.  —  Battle  of 
Koroneia.  Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Agesilaos. 

387.  Antalkidas,  the  Spartan,  concludes  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians. —  Plato  (d.  347).  Isokrates  (d.  338). 
379-362.  War  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.  Thebes  freed  by  Pe- 
lopidas. 

377.  Foundation  of  a  naval  league  by  the  Athenian  generals 
Chabrias,  Iphikrates,  and  Timothoos. 

371.  Battle  of  Leuktra.  Epaminondas  defeats  the  Spartans. 
Hegemony  of  Thebes. 

370.  The  Thebans  enter  the  Peloponnesus.  Messenia  re- 
covers its  independence.  Megalopolis  is  founded  as  the 
capital  of  Arcadia. 

364.  Battle  of  Kynoskephalse.  Death  of  the  victorious  Pelo- 
pidas. 

362.  Battle  o/Jtfa/jtfjiea.  Death  of  the  \ictonou%1S.^^m\tLQ\i^^. 
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369.  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  —  Agesilaos  supports  the  in- 
surrection in  Egypt.    Dies  on  his  voyage  home  (358). 
Demosthenes  (d.  322).  Praxiteles,  the  sculptor. 
357-356.  War  of  the  allies  against  Athens.  Contests  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  Philip  for  Amphipolis. 
355-346.  Sacred  War  against  Phocis. 

352.  Philip,  Tictorious  in  Thessaly,  checked  hy  the  Athenians 
at  Thermopylffi. 

348.  Olynthos  is  destroyed  by  Philip. 

346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  Athens,  ^schines. 

340.  Philip  conquers  Thrace  and  besieges  Byzantium.  Athens 
declares  war  against  him  and  forces  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
339, 338.  Sacred  War  against  Amphissa. 

338.  Battle  of  Chseronea.  The  victorions  Philip  is  chosen 
leader  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  Persians. 

in.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Deitruction  of  Corinth. 

336.  Murder  of  Philip  II.  Alexander  ascends  the  Macedonian 
throne.  —  Aristotle.  Diogenes.  Lysippos,  the  sculptor. 
Apelles  and  Protogenes,  the  painters. 

335.  Alexander  destroys  Thebes. 

334.  Alexander  in  Asia.  Battle  of  the  Granikos. 

333.  Battle  of  Issos.  —  332.  Siege  of  Tyre.  Foundation  of 
Alexandria.  —  331.  Battle  of  Arbela. 

330.  Murder  of  Darius  Kodomannos.  —  Revolt  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Death  of  King  Agis  II.  at  Megalopolis. 

327.  Alexander's  expedition  to  India. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander.  War  breaks  out  among  his  succes- 
sors (the  *Diadochi'). 
323,  322.  The  Lamian  War. 

321.  Murder  of  Perdikkas.  —  319.  Death  of  Antipater. 

306.  Antigonos  and  Demetrios  Poliorketes  assume  the  royal 
title. 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsos.  Death  of  Antigonos.  —  The  ^tolian 
League. 

300.  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  the  philosophers.  The  comedies  of 
Menander. 

296.  Death  of  Kassander. 

280.  The  Achsean  League. 
287-275.  Pyrrhos,  King  of  Epirus,  in  Italy.  —  The  Gauls  invade 
Macedonia  and  Greece. 

278.  Antigonos  Gonatas  rules  in  Macedonia. 

272.  Death  of  Pyrrhos  of  Epirus. 

251.  Aratos,  general  of  the  Achsean  League,  delivers  Sikyon. 

241.  Agis  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  reform  the  state. 

225.  Kleomenes  III.,  of  Sparta,  overthrows  the  Ephors. 
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221.  Battle  of  Sellasia.  The  Achseans  and  MacedoniaDS  defeat 
Kleomenes  (d.  220). 
220-217.  Social  War,  between  the  iEtolian  and  Achaean  Leagues. 

215.  Alliance  of  Philip  lY.  of  Macedon  with  Hannihal.  and 
of  the  .^Etolian  League  with  the  Romans  (First  Mace- 
donian War). 

207.  Philopoemen  (the  'Last  of  the  Greeks^),  general  of  the 
Achsean  League,  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Mantinea. 

206.  Peace  between  Philip  V.  and  the  iEtolians. 

200.  War  between  Philip  V.  and  the  Romans  (Second  Ma- 
cedonian War). 

197.  Battle  of  Kynoskephalffi :  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Flamininus,  the  Roman  Consul.  Fiamininus  declares 
the  Greek  states  free. 

190.  Battle  of  Magnesia.     Victory  of  the  Romans  over  An- 
tiochos  of  Syria.   Close  of  the  i£tolian  League. 
171-168.  War  between  Perseus  of  Macedonia  and  the  Romans 
(Third  Macedonian  War). 

168.  ^milius  Paulus  defeats  Perseus  at  Pydna. 

148.  War  between  the  Achaean  League  and  the  Romans. 
Victory  of  the  Romans  at  Skarpheia. 

146.  Destruction  of  Corinth.  Close  of  the  Achaean  League. 
Greece  and  Macedonia  united  to  form  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Oreeee  under  the  Bomans  and  Bysantines. 

ca.  133.  Revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Attica. 
88-87.  The  Greeks  take  part  in  the  Mlthridatic  War. 

86.  Athens  captured  by  Sulla.  —  Sulla's  victory  at  Chae- 

ronea. 
85.  Sulla's  victory  at  Orchomenos. 

48.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalos.  —  42. 
Antony  and  Octavianus  defeat  Brutus  and  Cassius  at 
Philippi.  —  31.  Octavianus  defeats  Antony  at  Actium. 
81  B.C.-14.  A.D.  Augustus  emperor.   Greece  a  Roman  province  un- 
der the  name  of  Achaea.  Revival  of  the  leagues  among 
the  districts  of  Greece. 
117-138.  Hadrian.  Buildings  erected  at  Athens  and  other  parts 
of  Greece.    Herodes  Atticus,  the  sophist,  in  Athens, 
ca.  170.  Pausanias  writes  his  description  of  Greece. 
249-251.  Decius.   First  appearance  of  the  Goths  on  the  borders 

of  Greece. 
253-260.  Valerian.   Fortification  of  Athens. 
260-268.  The  Goths  in  Attica.    Defence  of  Athens  by  Dexippos. 
323-337.  Constantino  the  Great  —  Triumph  of  Christianity. 
361-363.  The  Emperor  Julian  favours  the  GreeV^.  \i\ks\ji^t«i«6.^»X 
efforts  to  rehabiiitate  paganism. 
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379-396.  Theodosius  L  The  Olympian  Games  celebrated  for  the 
last  time  (393).  Alaric  and  his  Goths  destroy  Elensis, 
occupy  Athens  (395),  and  ravage  the  Peloponnesus. 
395.  Partition  of  the  Roman  empire. 
467-477.  Invasions  of  the  Vandals. 
527-565.  Justinian  I,  emperor. 

529.  Justinian  closes  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  at  Athens. 
540.  Slavonic  invasion  of  Hellas. 
588.  Avars  and  Slavs  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
717-741.  Leo  III.  emperor.  —  727.  Revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
successful naval  expedition  against  Constantinople. 
746, 747.  Greece  devastated  by  the  plague.   Spread  of  the  Sla- 
vonic element  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
806.?  Defeat  of  the  Slavs  at  Patras. 
867-886.  Basil  I.  emperor.  Conversion  of  the  Slavs  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Photios   becomes  patriarch.    Beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schism  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1064. 
1019.  Emperor  Basil  II.   defeats  the  Bulgarian  inyaders  of 
Greece  at  Thermopylae  and  Athens.     The  Albanians 
make  their  first  appearance. 
1040.  The  Norwegian  Varangians  under  Harold  Haardrada 

enter  Athens. 

1084.  The  Normans  in  Thessaly.  Victorious  defence  of  Larifisa. 

1204.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders.   Latin  empire 

founded   at  Constantinople.    Boniface  de  Montferrat 

(d.  1207),  King  of  Thessalonica,  conquers  Boeotia  and 

Attica.  0th 0  de  la  Roche  becomes  ruler  of  Athens  and 

Boeotia  ('Megaskyr'  or  Arch-Lord  of  Athens  in  1205). 

—  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin  conquers  the  W.  coasts  of 

the  Peloponnesus  but  is  embarrassed  by  a  native  revolt. 

1206.  Guillaume  de  Champlitte   assists   Villehardouin   and 

becomes  first  Prince  of  the  Morea. 
1206.  Modon  and  Koron  occupied  by  the  Venetians. 
1207-1222.  Demetrius,  King  of  Thessalonica. 

1209.  Guillaume  de  Champlitte  returns  to  France,  leaving 
Villehardouin  as  over-lord. 

1210.  Geoffrey  I.  de  Villehardouin  becomes  second  Prince  of 
the  Morea.   Capture  of  Corinth. 

1211,1212.  Villehardouin  captures  Nauplia  and  Argos. 

1218.  Death  of  Villehardouin.  His  son  Geoffrey  II.  (d.  1245), 

third  Prince  of  the  Morea,  is  recognized  as  Duke  of  Achaea 

by  the  Latin  emperor  Peter  de  Courtenay. 
1222.  Theodore  Angelos   Comnenos   conquers  Thessalonica 

and  is  crowned  as  emperor. 
1246.  Guillaume  II.  succeeds  his  brother  Geoffrey  as  fourth 

Prince  of  the  Morea  (d.  1278). 
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1246.  The  Emperor  John  III.  Yatatzes  of  Nicsea  rennites 

Thessalonica  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
1248.  Monemvasia  is  conqnered  by  Gnillanme  II.  of  Achsea. 
1256-1269.  Goillanme's  contests  with  Guy  I.  of  Athens,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Bondonitza,  and  the  Dynast  of  Negroponte. 
1259-1282.  Michael  VIII.  Palseologns,  Byzantine  emperor. 

1260.  Guy  I.  made  Duke  of  Athens. 

1261.  Michael  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  the  Latin 
dynasty. 

1262.  Guillaume  II.  of  the  Morea,  taken  prisoner  in  1259  by 
Michael,  purchases  his  freedom  by  surrendering  Mon- 
emvasia,  the  Maina,  and.Mistra. 

1267.  Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  emperor,  cedes  the  feudal 

superiority  of  the  Morea  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
1308.  The  duchy  of  Athens  falls  to  Gantier  de  Brienne. 

1311.  Overthrow  of  the  Prankish  knights  by  the  Catalonian 
mercenaries.    Gautier  is  killed. 

1312.  Roger  Deslaur  becomes  Duke  of  Athens. 

1364.  Death  of  Robert  of  Tarentum,  last  Prince  of  Achaea. 

1380.  Jacques  de  Baux  (d.  1383),  nephew  of  Robert,  conquers 
the  Morea. 

1389.  Nauplia  is  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1394.  Rainerio  Acciajuoli,  Lord  of  Corinth,  becomes  Duke 
of  Athens.  —  Argos  is  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1396.  Theodore  I.  Palseologus  (1383-1407)  recovers  Corinth. 

1396.  Pierre  Bordeaux  de  Saint-Sup^ran  (d.  1402)  is  recogniz- 
ed as  Prince  of  the  Morea  by  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

1404.  Centurione  Zaccaria  of  Genoa  becomes  Prince  of  the 
Morea  (d.  1432). 

1430.  The  Morea  is  recovered  by  the  Palieologi. 

1436.  Thebes  is  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1463.  Mohammed  II.  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

V.  Oreeoe  under  the  Ottomans. 

1456.  Athens  is  captured  by  the  Turks  under  Omar. 
1460.  The  Turks  conquer  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Venetian  possessions. 

1462.  Omar  attacks  Modon  and  Koron. 

1463.  Argos  is  betrayed  to  the  Turks  but  recaptured  by  the 
Venetians. 

1464.  The  Venetian  general  Capello  seizes  Euboea  and  tem- 
porarily occupies  Athens. 

1470.  Euboea  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks. 
1499-1501.  Sultan  Bajazet  IL  drives  the  Venetians  out  of  Le- 
panto,  Modon,  Koron,  and  Navarino,  aivA.^Q^^ife^'fc^'^^'vi^- 
plia  and  Monemvasia  unsuccesBfuU^. 
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1503.  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 

1540.  Nauplia  and  MonemTasia  captured  by  the  Turks. 

1573.  Peace  concluded  by  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  leaving 
the  latter  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Greece. 
1645-1669.  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks. 
1685-1699.  Conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Venetians. 

1715.  The  Morea  again  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1718.  Peace  of  Passarovltz,  confirming  the  Turks  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Morea. 

1770.  Landing  of  the  Russians  under  Orloff  in  Laeonia.  Re- 
volt of  the  Greeks,  suppressed  by  the  Porte  with  the 
aid  of  the  Albanians. 

1779.  Hassan  Pasha  defeats  the  insurgent  Albanians  at  Tri- 
politza. 

1814.  The  Hetsrfa  Philik^  ('association  of  friends*)  founded 
at  Odessa  (headquarters  removed  to  Constantinople  in 
1818). 

1815.  The  British  take  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

1821.  Alexander  Ypsilantis,  general  of  the  Hetsria,  crosses 
the  Prath  and  summons  the  Hellenes  to  the  War  of 
Independence.    Successfal  rising  in  the  Morea. 

1822.  Defeat  of  Dramatis  by  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas.  Defeat 
of  the  Greeks  at  Peta  by  Kourshid  Pasha.  Athens  is 
taken  by  the  Greeks. 

1823.  Defeat  of  Omer  Vriones  at  Karpenisi  by  the  Greeks. 

1824.  Party-strifes  among  the  Greeks. 

1825.  Ibrahim  Pasha  reduces  the  Morea. 

1826.  Fall  of  Mesolonghi.  The  Turks  under  Kioutagi  capture 
Athens. 

1827.  Johannes  Kapodistrlas  elected  regent.  Naval  battle  of 
Navarino.  Capitulation  of  the  Greek  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

1828.  Ibrahim  Pasha  quits  the  Morea.  Landing  of  the  French. 

1829.  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy but  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

1830.  Second  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  kingdom. 

1831.  Assassination  of  Johannes  Kapodistrlas.  His  brother 
Augustine  is  elected  president 

1832.  Augustine  Kapodistrlas  resigns.  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
is  proclaimed  king. 

VI.  The  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

1833.  King  Otho  lands  in  Greece.    Regency  appointed. 

1835.  The  king  comes  of  age.  Armansperg,  the  Bavarian, 
appointed  chancellor. 

1836.  Armansperg  is  dismissed. 
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1843.  Insarrection  in  Athens.   A  constitution  is  granted. 
1860.  The  British  fleet  blockades  the  PirsBus. 
1854.  The  French  take  possession  of  the  Piraeus  and  of  the 
Greek  fleet  (until  1857). 

1862.  Insurrections  in  Greece.   Departure  of  the  king. 

1863.  Prince  William  of  Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
is  elected  king  and  ascends  the  throne  as  Georgios  I. 

1864.  Great  Britain  cedes  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  A 
new  constitution  is  promulgated. 

1881.  Conference  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  cedes  Thessaly 
and  part  of  Epirus  to  Greece. 

VI.  History  of  Oreek  Art. 

By  Prof,  Reinhard  KekuU, 

'Ancient  Art\  or  the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  is  usually  contrasted 
with  later  Christian  art,  as  though  it  were  one  homogeneous  whole, 
whereas  in  reality  it  embraces  the  changes  and  transformations  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  was  affected  by  all  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  successive  leadership  of  different  races,  by  wide 
oscillations  in  the  position  of  the  political  and  intellectual  centres  of 
gravity,  and  by  the  antagonistic  principles  which  must  inevitably 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  course  of  a  national  development. 
Perikles  and  Alexander,  Cssar  and  Constantino  are  landmarks  in 
artistic  as  well  as  in  political  history.  At  Athens,  under  Perikles, 
Greek  art  attained  not  only  perfect  independence  and  freedom,  but 
also  its  highest  and  noblest  expression.  Under  Alexander  Grecian 
culture  and  art  OTerflowed  into  Asia,  whence  its  earliest  germs 
had  been  derived.  Rome  herself  was  Hellenistic,  and  the  ruins 
and  broken  forms  of  paganism  became  the  foundation  on  which 
was  erected  the  entire  framework  of  Christian  art  and  culture  and 
of  the  Christian  reorganisation  of  society.  The  inherited  influence 
of  the  Grffioo-Roman  forms  is  potent  even  at  the  present  day, 
while  the  germs  of  the  same  forms  may  be  detected  in  ages  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Regions  far  re- 
moved from  Athens  return  echoes  of  the  Attic  spirit ;  there  are  re- 
liefs at  Treves,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Austria,  the  design  of  which 
may  be  retraced  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  But  such  extended 
limits  of  space  and  time  can  be  assigned  to  Greek  art  and  its  devel- 
opments only  when  the  term  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  What  we  must  consider  as  its  kernel  and  essence,  as  its  pe- 
culiar content  and  true  characteristic,  —  viz.  the  fresh  and  moment- 
ous achievement  of  the  national  Hellenic  spirit,  and  t\v^  ^vv.w  \^ 
humanity  which  resulted  from  it,  —  was  accompUsViftd  wVWAxv  ».  <lqt$v- 
psratively  short  time  apd  witbin  the  narrow  limits  oi  Oi^^e^  -^xo^^^- 

Baedbksr''0  Greece.  o 
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The  first  Olympiad  was  1100  yeais  before  the  time  of  Gonstantine, 
732  years  before  Cffisar^s  death,  and  440  years  before  Alexuider  as- 
cended the  throne;  the  battle  of  Leuktra  was  fought  119  years  after 
Marathon.  The  'Age  of  Perikles',  an  expression  synonymous  with  an 
undisturbed  period  of  the  highest  artistic  attainment,  was  restricted, 
if  we  define  it  sharply,  to  a  period  as  short  as  that  which  eomprised 
the  life  and  works  of  Raphael;  and  its  marrelloas  achievements 
were  far  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  mother-city  of  Perikles 
and  Phidias  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

Modern  science,  art,  and  culture  owe  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Greek  art,  as  well  as  with  Greek  antiquity  generally,  to  Rome, 
who,  as  mistress  of  the  world,  collected  within  her  walls  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  culture  and  preserved  them  for  posterity.  Impe- 
rial Rome  was  full  of  art-treasures,  new  and  old.  Victorious  cam- 
paigns and  the  schemes  of  politicians,  private  taste  and  artistic 
perception,  liberality  and  avarice,  delight  in  aesthetic  ornament  and 
the  fashion  of  the  hour,  riches,  luxury,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  all  combined  to  heap  up  new  treasures.  The  most  highly 
prized  works  of  the  best  Greek  masters  were  copied  again  and 
again;  of  some  of  the  most  admired  statues  more  than  a  dozen 
facsimiles  have  been  found.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  were  not 
also  original  works  among  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  statues  at 
Rome.  But  the  most  costly  objects  are  the  most  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Roman  patricians  would  hardly  have  removed  archaio 
works  from  Greece  in  great  numbers  unless  there  were  some  per- 
sonal, historical,  or  other  interest  connected  with  them.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  masters  were,  if  attainable  at  all,  always 
costly.  In  any  case  they  were  but  a  handful  compared  with  the 
universal  demand,  to  meet  which,  therefore,  a  flourishing  trade  in 
copies  of  works  of  the  best  period  sprang  up.  The  splendid  marbles 
of  the  Roman  museums  thus  do  not  always  faithfully  represent  the 
epochs  to  which  they  actually  owe  their  origin ;  and  in  examining 
them  we  must  carefully  and  laboriously  discriminate  the  conception 
of  the  original  inventor  from  what  has  been  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally added  by  the  copyist  or  remodeller.  The  importance  of 
the  large  detached  sculptures  which  originated  in  Rome  itself  is 
comparatively  slight;  the  most  striking  and  the  most  nationally 
Roman  are  those  on  buildings  and  monuments  of  victory,  like  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  Trajan^s  Column.  The  Roman  spirit  expressed 
itself  most  potently  in  extensive  buildings. 

It  was  from  the  material  thus  afforded  by  Rome  that  Winckbl- 
MANN  formed  the  views  which  he  published  in  1764  in  his  HUtory 
of  Ancient  Art^  the  first  classic  representation  of  ancient  art-history. 
Enthusiastically  admired  by  the  greatest  among  its  author's  coun- 
trymen of  last  century  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Herder),  this 
work  may  still  claim  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  its 
subject,  although  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  final  authority. 
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Winckelmann  contrasts  the  limited  subjects  and  treatment  of 
Egyptian  art  with  the  free  diversity  of  Greek  art.  The  former  appeared 
to  him  so  uniform  that  he  compares  it  to  a  carefully  cultivated  tree, 
suddenly  checked  and  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  canker-worm  or 
by  some  accident,  while  the  unfettered  life  of  the  latter,  obeying  the 
laws  of  all  life,  grows,  blossoms,  fades,  and  dies.  ^For  as  every  action 
or  event  has  five  parts,  and  as  it  were,  five  stages,  —  namely  begin- 
ning, progress,  state  of  wst,  decrease,  and  end,  —  in  which  lies  the 
ground  of  the  five  scenes  or  acts  in  dramatic  pieces,  —  so  it  is  with 
the  succession  of  time  in  art ;  but  since  the  close  of  art  is  beyond  its 
bounds,  so  there  are  properly  only  four  periods  in  it  for  considera- 
tion here.  The  more  ancient  style  lasted  until  Phidias ;  through 
him  and  the  artists  of  his  time  art  attained  its  greatness.  This  style 
may  be  eidled  the  great  and  lofty.  From  the  time  of  Praxiteles  to 
that  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  art  acquired  more  grace  and  pleas- 
ingness ;  this  style  should  be  named  the  beautiful.  Some  little  time 
subsequent  to  these  artists  and  their  school,  art  began  to  decline 
among  their  imitators ;  and  we  might  now  add  a  third  style,  that  of 
the  imitators,  until  art  gradually  bowed  itself  to  its  fall'  (Lodge's 
Translation).  —  Of  this  early  style  he  says :  —  'the  drawing  was 
vigorous  but  hard ;  powerful  but  without  grace ;  and  the  strength  of 
expression  detracted  from  beauty.  But  as  the  art  of  the  earliest 
ages  was  devoted  only  to  gods  and  heroes,  whose  praise,  as  Horace 
says,  accords  not  with  the  soft  lyre,  this  very  hardness  probably  co- 
operated to  give  grandeur  to  the  figures.  Art,  like  justice  in  those 
days,  which  inflicted  death  for  the  smallest  offence,  was  severe  and 
hard.  As  we  comprehend  under  the  older  style  the  longer  period  of 
Greek  art,  this  description  is  to  be  understood  with  some  reser- 
vations, depending  on  the  different  stages  of  progress  during  that 
period,  in  which  the  later  works  must  have  been  very  unlike  the 
earlier'. 

Truth  and  beauty  of  form  were  attained  by  practice  in  mascu-* 
line,  although  somewhat  hard  and  sharply  marked,  outlines.  'Fin- 
ally at  the  time  when  Greece  attained  its  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  freedom,  art  also  became  more  unfettered  and  lofty ;  for 
the  older  style  was  constructed  upon  a  system  composed  of  rules 
which,  though  originally  derived  from  nature,  had  afterwards  de- 
parted from  it  and  become  ideal.  The  artist  wrought  more  in  con- 
formity to  these  rules  than  to  nature,  the  object  of  imitation,  for  art 
had  created  for  itself  a  nature  of  its  own.  The  improvers  of  art  ele- 
vated themselves  above  this  adopted  system,  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  by  which  they  were  taught  to  throw  aside,  for  flow- 
ing outlines,  the  hardness  of  the  older  style,  with  its  prominent  and 
abruptly  ending  parts  of  the  figure,  to  make  the  violent  positions 
and  actions  more  refined  and  becoming,  and  to  display  in  their 
works  less  science,  and  more  beauty,  loftiness,  and  gT«.Tv^Q\n? .  *'^q^  ^ 
if  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  grand  style ,  -waA^  «^&  \\.  «.^^vt%. 
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to  represent  the  counteuance  and  attitude  of  the  gods  and  heroes  as 
free  from  emotion,  and  not  agitated  by  inward  perturbation,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  feeling,  and  with  a  peaceful,  always  even,  state  of 
mind,  we  see  why  a  certain  grace  was  wanting ;  no  attempt  even 
was  made  to  introduce  it\ 

Winckelmann's  antithesis  between  the  lofty  style  and  the  beauti- 
ful style  culminates  in  his  famous  description  of  the  Two  Graces. 
*One  is  like  the  heavenly  Venus,  of  higher  birth,  the  daughter  of 
harmony ;  she  is  constant  and  unchangeable,  even  as  the  laws  of 
harmony.  The  other  Grace  is,  like  the  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione, 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  matter.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Time, 
and  only  a  follower  of  the  former,  or  the  heavenly  Grace,  whom 
she  announces  to  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  hex  service.  She 
descends  from  her  loftiness  and  reveals  herself  kindly,  without  hu- 
miliation, to  those  who  turn  their  eyes  upon  her;  though  not  eager 
to  please,  she  is  not  willing  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  former 
Grace,  an  associate  of  all  the  deities,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
herself.  She  does  not  offer  herself  unsolicited,  she  wishes  to  be 
sought;  she  is  too  elevated  ever  to  be  much  an  object  of  sense;  for, 
as  Plato  says,  Hhere  is  no  form  capable  of  expressing  the  highest*. 
She  converses  only  with  the  wise ;  to  the  mass  she  appears  forbid- 
ding and  unamiable.  She  conceals  the  emotions  of  her  soul,  and 
brings  herself  near  to  the  blissful  serenity  of  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  the  great  artists,  as  the  ancients  write,  sought  to  delineate 
an  image". 

These  characteristics  are  written  for  all  time  with  an  iron  pen. 
The  division  into  periods  is  also  indispensable  for  a  well-ordered 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  But  Winckelmann's  for- 
mulas are  too  simple ;  they  do  not  exhaust  the  fulness  of  life  in 
nature  and  art.  The  various  periods,  the  different  schools,  each 
within  its  own  limits,  show  growth,  blossom,  and  decay.  Nor  is  decay 
always  death.  Even  in  Greece  itself  it  is  sometimes  only  a  transfor- 
mation, producing  new  but  not  less  marvellous  forms  as  embodi- 
ments of  the  reviving  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  are  now  forced 
to  recognise  a  Titanic  boldness  and  finished  creative  mastership  in 
periods,  which,  according  to  Winckelmann's  great  scheme,  should 
show  only  feebleness  and  prettiness  as  the  successors  of  the  preced- 
ing loftiness  and  beauty.  Fortunately  for  us  Winckelmann  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  he  reared  his  imposing  edifice ;  for  had  he  known  it,  bold  as 
he  was,  he  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  before  his  task.  Since  his 
time  many  objects  casting  light  on  the  history  of  art  have  been  found 
even  on  Roman  soil.  But  the  greatest  flood  of  light  has  been  shed 
from  the  mother- country  of  Greek  art,  from  Greece  itself,  the  source 
which  he  himself  presaged  when  the  idea  of  excavations  at  Olympia 
occurred  to  him.  The  original  Greek  works  are  indeed,  to  a  large 
extent,  no  longer  in  their  native  home.    Most  of  the  Parthenon 
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sculptures,  the  frieze  from  Phigaleia,  and  the  objects  discoYered  at 
Knidos  and  Halikarnassos  are  in  London,  which  has  long  possessed 
the  finest  collections  of  both  the  larger  and  smaller  works  of  art  from 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  the  iEginetan  marbles  are  at  Munich;  the 
Samothrakian  Nike  and  various  sculptures  from  Olympia  are  among 
the  numerous  other  examples  of  Greek  art  in  Paris ;  and  the  mu- 
seum of  Berlin  has  attained  an  undreamed  of  importance  through 
the  possession  of  the  Pergamene  sculptures.  Nevertheless  the 
traveller  in  Greece  is  not  reduced  to  merely  recalling  the  museums 
of  Italy  and  the  northern  nations :  — 

''Who  would  a  poet  understand 
''Must  visit  first  the  poeVs  land.' 
Greek  art  more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  sucked  in  its 
strength  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  Lord  Elgin  could  not  carry 
off  Homer's  suuy  nor  the  rocks  and  sea,  nor  the  ancient  citadels, 
nor' the  temples,  which  even  in  their  ruins  inspire  admiration  and 
awe.  Greece  abounds  in  beautiful  and  Instructive  monuments  and 
remains;  and  every  step  made  in  the  ordering  of  the  new  state 
is  fraught  with  hope  for  its  ancient  possessions.  Lord  Elgin,  in  re- 
moving the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  to  London  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  may  almost  be  considered  as  their  saviour.  But  when 
the  German  government  began  the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  1874 
it  had  already  become  a  matter  of  course  that  what  was  found  in 
Grecian  soil  must  remain  in  Greece.  The  extremely  rich  yield  of 
the  Olympic  excavations,  the  small  independent  museums  that  are 
fast  springing  up  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  large  public  collections  at  Athens  (in  the  National  Museum,  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  Polytechnic)  all  unite  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  local  collections  with  the  universal  interest  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  variations  and  local  peculiarities  which  they  illus- 
trate are  those  of  classic  art.  No  science  can  draw  certain  con- 
clusions from  isolated  specimens ;  all  require  a  long  series  of  exam- 
ples. In  all  that  concerns  the  greatest  artists  and  the  highest  art, 
the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  archseologist  are  nothing  like 
so  abundant  or  so  authentic  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian 
of  modem  art.  And  on  this  account  he  must  all  the  more  zealously 
pursue  the  manifestations  of  the  artistic  spirit  as  these  now  lie  be- 
fore him  in  a  thousand  examples  forming  a  series  intervening  be- 
tween art  and  handicraft.  And  by  virtue  of  the  force  and  unity  of 
the  artistic  sense  which  permeated  every  ancient  representation  of 
life  to  the  last  fibre,  and  by  virtue  of  the  close  natural  bond  which 
existed  betwixt  the  artist  and  the  craftsman,  we  often  succeed  in 
winning  from  an  unpromising  witness  some  conclusion  as  to  great 
works  of  art  or  some  determination  as  to  the  preyalent  type  of  special 
epochs  and  districts.  Full  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  wholesale 
production  is  inseparable  from  the  soil.  Our  minds  aw^  s«ws<&%  vi^ 
best  prepared  to  receive  the  impressions  of  PMdias'a  N^oxv^etiM^. 
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works  not  by  London  fogs,  bat  by  the  bright  scenery  of  the  lUflBos, 
where  on  its  elevated  site,  as  of  old,  the  Parthenon,  in  its  mined 
magnificence,  is  outlined  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Early  Stages. 

The  lions  which  keep  watch  and  ward  above  the  acropolis-gate 
of  Mtoenje  have  long  been  regarded  also  as  the  sentinels  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  history  of  Greek  art.  They  may  keep  their  post  of 
honour,  although  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  ScUiemann  have  enhanced 
the  significance  of  other  antiquities  of  Mycense,  and  have  raised 
new  problems  in  connection  with  them.  The  Tombs  within  the 
fortress,  still  more  ancient  than  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  have  been 
found  to  contain  a  valuable  and  varied  mass  of  sepulchral  furni- 
ture, homogeneous  as  regards  date  and  origin,  but  displaying 
degrees  of  skill  varying  with  each  kind  of  object.  The  repousai 
work  of  the  ornamental  gold  plates  unquestionably  shows  great 
beauty  and  a  delicate  and  sure  feeling  for  form.  The  most  frequently 
recurring  ornamental  motives  are  waving  and  serpentine  lines,  spi- 
rals, and  rosette  and  star-shaped  devices ;  next  in  number  to  these 
are  leaves,  cuttle-fish,  and  butterflies.  Among  the  small  massive 
gold  figures  a  couchant  lion  is  distinguished  by  an  unmistakable 
feeling  for  style.  But  apart  from  such  isolated  exceptions,  which 
are  naturally  to  be  expected  in  so  large  an  aggregate,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  these  Mycenean  antiques  are  less 
successful  in  representing  nature,  the  higher  in  the  scale  of  being 
their  model  happens  to  be.  The  cuttle-fish  are  better  than  the 
birds,  the  birds  better  than  the  quadrupeds,  and  the  quadrupeds 
better  than  the  human  beings.  The  golden  death-masks,  which  were 
intended  to  reproduce  the  features  of  the  deceased,  are  positively 
repulsive  in  their  crude  mistaken  forms,  although  they  evidently  aim 
at  as  close  an  imitation  of  nature  as  possible,  even  in  Individual 
peculiarities.  The  oblong  limestone  reliefs,  found  beside  the  tombs, 
which  repeat  the  ornamental  designs  of  the  golden  articles,  be- 
tray such  a  want  of  skill  and  artistic  feeling  in  the  represent- 
ations of  men  and  animals,  that  we  cannot  help  again  wonder- 
ing at  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  which  the  sense  of 
form  in  its  various  aspects  is  capable,  even  at  the  same  period 
and  in  the  same  minds.  The  last  degree  of  crudeness  is  reached 
by  the  small  terracotta  figures ,  which  content  themselves  with  an 
almost  unrecognisable  indication  of  the  human  form.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  the  painted  vases  and  fragments  of  vases  are  highly 
attractive.  It  is  true  that  the  ornamental  forms  transferred  from 
the  golden  articles  to  the  vases,  if  they  have  been  developed  (as, 
e.g.,  the  spiral)  from  actual  working  in  metal,  lose  in  trans- 
ference, multiplication,  and  new  arrangement  But  on  the  vases 
as  on  the  golden  plates,  the  representation  of  vegetable  forms  and 
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of  the  lower  marine  animals  bears  the  stamp  of  fresh  and  indepen- 
dent obserration  of  nature;  and  in  both  we  can  detect  this  original 
freshness  yielding  to  a  less  intelligent  perception.  The  Mycenean 
Tases  show  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  the  well-known  geo- 
metrical style,  the  most  striking  instances  being  the  triangles 
filled  in  with  lattice-work  and  the  birds  with  striped  bodies.  These, 
however,  are  isolated  forms  and  do  not  affect  the  essential  and  dis- 
tinct general  character.  The  Mycene  vases  are  as  clearly  distin- 
goished  from  -the  vases  of  the  geometrical  style  as  they  are 
different  from  the  vases  of  the  so-called  early  Corinthian  style.  They 
convey  a  more  original,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  a  more  genu- 
ine impression,  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  geometrical  vases  hitherto 
found  in  Greece ;  they  are  also  more  ancient  than  the  latter,  many 
of  which  show  traces  of  a  scheme  of  design  worn  threadbare  through 
repetition,  and  of  a  certain  apathy  in  the  ornamentation;  But  the 
OeometriMl  Style,  with  its  combinations  of  lines  and  points,  water- 
fowl, horses,  and  fork-like  men,  is  in  its  turn  more  ancient  than 
the  Early  Corinthian  Style,  with  its  lions,  panthers,  boars,  and 
fantastic  animal  forms,  and  full  rosette  ornamentation.  This  last 
style  has  adopted  a  large  variety  of  easily  recognisable  Asiatic 
motives,  whereas  there  is  as  yet  no  unanimity  among  authorities  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  geometrical  style.  Some  are  inclined  to  rest 
content  with  remarking  that  the  most  primitive  elements  of  decora- 
tion may  be  independently  developed  in  different  places  under  similar 
conditions  of  material  and  skill.  Others  regard  the  settled  system  of 
geometrical  decoration,  which  apparently  cannot  be  propagated  or 
transplanted  except  as  an  entire  system,  as  a  primeval  common 
possession  of  the  Indo-European  family;  while  others  again 
support  the  view  that  this  style  was  a  preliminary  stage  in  Asiatic- 
Semitic  art  also,  before  the  latter  reached  the  richly  matured  sy- 
stem of  rosettes  and  conventional  plant-forms,  which  is  so  fami- 
liar to  us  in  the  examples  of  its  best  period.  This  last  opinion 
would  imply  therefore  that  the  geometrical  style  was  a  reflex  of 
an  early  stage  of  Semitic  decoration,  as  the  eariy  Corinthian  style 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  later  Semitic  decorative  style.  The  true 
explanation  will  probably  prove  to  be  that  the  particularly  large 
and  striking  examples,  of  the  geometrical  style  found  in  Greece 
are  in  reality  Imports  from  Phoenicia,  while  the  variety  as  such 
was  adopted  by  the  Greek  potters,  and  continued  to  be  produced 
within  fixed  limits,  even  after  the  system  as  a  system  had  dis- 
appeared. Merchants  of  the  same  foreign  stock  must  at  an  earlier 
date  have  imported  the  vases,  jewels,  and  images  to  MycensB,  to 
supply  the  demand  created  by  the  funeral  magnificence  of  the 
Mycenean  mlers,  while  in  other  parts  of  Greece  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  sale  of  cheaper  wares.  The  workmanstiip  of 
the  golden  masks  and  of  the  crude  reliefs  la  also  VYvcfemcWtv^  %.\i\  «:«^ 
these  objects  can  hardly  he  supposed  to  have  \>eei\  -^lo^xx^^^  ^'^'^' 
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where  except  on  the  spot,  it  follows  that  the  Myoenean  prinees 
must  have  had  Phcenician  artists  at  their  command,  probably  in 
the  nearest  foreign  market  of  such  articles.  The  whole  appeuance 
of  the  Mycenean  antiquities  presupposes  the  existence  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  art,  but  in  relation  to  Greece  proper  they  are  of  im- 
memorial antiquity.  The  year  1000  B.C.  may  be  set  down  as 
their  approximate  date,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  even  older. 
The  successive  strata  of  the  discoveries  in  Mycense  are  of  different 
ages.  The  more  recent  have  yielded  the  vases  that  may  without 
hesitation  be  classified  under  the  geometrical  style.  The  so-called 
Treasuries  and  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  are  also  among  the  less  ancient 
antiquities  of  Mycena. 

The  Trecuuries  are  in  reality  sumptuous  resting-places  for  the 
dead  and  their  treasures.  They  are  domed  structures,  with  prim- 
itive vaulting  formed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  success ive  over- 
lapping courses  of  stone,  access  to  the  interior  being  afforded  by 
passages  between  wails  of  masonry.  In  the  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus  the  central  domed  chamber  was  lined  with  metal  plates,  while 
behind  lay  a  smaller  apartment,  which  was  perhaps  the  burial-vault 
proper.  The  weight  to  be  supported  by  the  lintels  was  lessened  by 
leaving  triangular  spaces  in  the  walls  immediately  over  the  doors. 
The  same  device  is  used  above  the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel, 
where  the  ornamental  slab  which  covers  the  opening  bears  the 
famous  Relief  of  the  Lions,  The  capital  of  the  pilaster  found  among 
the  ruined  decorations  of  the  door  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  is 
also  akin  to  the  curious  capital  of  the  column  between  the  lions ; 
those  are  forms  which  nowhere  occur  in  fully  developed  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  lions  themselves,  the  lifelike  appearance  of  which  was 
originally  enhanced  by  colour,  are  grouped  in  a  manner  which  has 
been  usual  in  Asia  from  a  very  early  period.  The  same  arrangement 
recurs  in  pairs  of  all  kinds  of  animals  on  the  golden  ornaments 
from  the  oldest  graves  in  Mycense ;  and,  in  another  domain  of  Greek 
art,  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  on  vases  of  the  early  Corinthian  type. 
The  relief  over  the  gate  at  Mycense  displays  an  unmistakeable  ad- 
vance, not  only  on  all  the  other  Mycenean  representations  of  ani- 
mals, but  also  on  those  of  Assyrian  art  in  its  final  state,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  for  comparison.  In  its  representations  of  human 
beings  and  animals  Assyrian  Art  degenerated  from  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  perception  and  reproduction  into  a  superficially  learned 
and  conventional  system.  If  only  the  muscles  that  were  known  to 
exist  were  distinctly  enough  indicated,  it  mattered  not  whether 
they  looked  like  strings.  Neither  eye  nor  hand  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  observation  and  sympathetic  feeling  in  handling  the  more 
delicate  lines  or  the  swelling  curves  of  the  larger  figures,  and  this 
deficiency  was  even  more  evident  in  the  smaller  details.  Breadth 
and  fulness  in  all  forms  was  lost  in  empty  and  inert  size ;  con- 
ventional ornament,  which  the  Assyrian  artists  had  used  with  mas- 
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terly  skill  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  was  illegitimately  extended 
to  organic  life;  eyes,  ears,  and  muscles  were  arbitrarily  arranged  like 
lifeless  material  on  principles  of  at  best  but  approximate  suitability ; 
the  human  hair  and  beard,  and  the  furs  and  tails  of  animals  came 
to  be  arranged  with  trivial  formality  in  tufts,  ringlets,  and  curls. 
In  spite  of  their  antique  quaintness  the  lions  of  Mycense  are  pos- 
itlTely  surprising  in  their  fresh  and  direct  appreciation  and  life- 
like reproduction  of  living  nature,  and  in  the  understanding  of  feline 
motion  and  form  that  speaks  from  the  extended  bodies.  The  artist 
who  first  sketched  the  outline  on  the  hard  Mycenean  stone,  boring 
holes  at  the  chief  points,  is  unknown;  but  to  whatever  race  he  be- 
longed, there  certainly  breathes  in  the  hoary  monument  some  of  that 
Greek  spirit,  which  never  lost  sight  of  nature  behind  the  traditions 
of  a  handicraft,  and  never  mechanically  repeated  the  forms  that  it 
had  once  mastered,  but  by  constant  reference  to  the  standard  of 
renewed  and  accurate  observation  of  nature  gradually  improved 
and  remodelled  them.  The  struggle  to  perceive,  appreciate,  and 
represent  the  chosen  subject,  which  must  be  successful  before  the 
significance  of  what  is  represented  can  be  intelligibly  expressed ; 
the  struggle  with  material  and  its  technical  handling,  which  at 
once  render  the  artistic  representation  possible  and  afflict  it  with 
difficulties  and  limitations ;  —  this  struggle  begins  at  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  art,  and  continually  renews  itself  in  its  course, 
though  in  less  elementary  forms.  The  pursuit,  the  loss,  the  redis- 
covery of  nature  do  not  exhaust  art-history,  but  all  its  intellectual 
contents  embody  themselves  under  these  forms,  and  are  subject  to 
their  immutable  laws.  Small,  rudely-carved,  and  imperfect  human 
figures  in  marble  have  been  found  in  the  islands  of  Greece;  and 
however  un-Greek  they  appear,  they  are  possibly  the  work  of  Greek 
hands.  But  however  spontaneous  may  have  been  the  immature  ef- 
forts of  the  first  Greeks  who  turned  an  unskilful  knife  or  chisel  to 
imitative  sculpture,  the  fact  remains  that  the  genius  of  Greek  art, 
which  raised  it  to  its  unequalled  eminence,  was  awakened  and 
strengthened  by  the  example  and  contrast  of  more  ancient  peoples 
and  cultures.  Long  before  the  first  Greek  temple  arose,  long  before 
even  the  first  Greek  carver  made  his  childish  essays,  Egyptian  Art 
stood  full-grown  and  self-contained.  In  the  struggle  to  master 
nature,  great  artists  had  discovered  fixed  principles  of  proportion 
and  design  by  which  nature  could  be  reduced  to  rule  and  bound; 
the  mighty  buildings  of  the  Pharaohs  arose  in  obedience  to  ap- 
proved rules,  which  included  and  encouraged  an  immense  variety 
of  form  and  ornament.  The  independent  Art  of  the  Babylcmian-' 
Aatyrian  Empire,  the  dominion  of  which  stretched  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  stood  beside  Egyptian  art,  from  which  it  had  derived 
its^  stimulus.  The  Shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer  is  the  miraculous 
work  of  a  god ;  it  was  hardly  possible  in  listening  to  \t&  d«%<^\V^^^Tv 
to  remember  accurately  the  various  scenes  wMc^  B.e^Yi»%\A%  iQ>\%^^ 
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in  bronze,  much  less  to  group  them  into  an  articulate,  artlrtleally 
arranged  mental  picture.  But  the  actual  works  of  art  which  inipired 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  were  not  Greek.  The  details  of  the  scenes 
on  the  shield  And  their  closest  parallels  in  the  representations  on 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  and  in  the  metal  dishes,  which 
the  Phoenicians  carried  from  their  native  land  far  and  wide  through 
the  Mediterranean.  The  silver  bowl  with  a  golden  rim  which  be^ 
longed  to  Menelaos  was  the  work  of  Hephssstos,  but  a  gift  fromPhe- 
dimos,  King  of  Sidon ;  the  silver  bowl  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  price 
for  racing  was  made  by  the  cunning  Sidonians,  and  brought  across 
the  sea  by  Phcenician  mariners;  Hekuba  had  store  of  garments 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  women  of  Sidon,  and  brought  thence 
by  Paris  himself;  Agamemnon's  armour  was  forged  in  Gypms;  the 
tiipod  and  silver  basins,  the  golden  spindles  and  spinning-basket 
in  the  house  of  Menelaos  and  Helen  came  from  Egypt. 

Greek  art  at  its  beginning,  or  soon  after  its  independent  begin- 
ning, borrowed  not  only  technical  knowledge,  tools,  mechanical 
devices  and  contrivances,  but  also  settled  forms  and  types,  flzed 
conventionalities  in  representation  and  arrangement,  and  not  un- 
freqnently  even  the  subject  of  its  representations.  This  can  be  most 
easily  seen  in  the  manual  decoration  of  utensils,  and  in  the  shape 
and  pictures  of  the  early  vases.  Even  when  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation cannot  at  once  be  explained,  the  fact  of  the  transference, 
the  stimulus  of  foreign  models,  the  blossoming  of  germs  imported 
from  abroad,  is  clearly  established.  Greek  Architecture  would  seem 
to  have  existed  at  this  early  period  only  as  a  self-evolved,  perfected 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  had  already  discovered  and 
tested  its  principles,  in  obedience  to  which  the  individual  genius  of 
each  great  architect  exercised  itself,  in  a  prolonged  series  of  tenta- 
tive gropings.  The  idea  of  the  column  with  base  and  capital  was 
early-Egyptian,  and  so,  too,  the  entasis  and  taper,  the  supplementary 
use  of  vegetable  forms  in  exterior  decoration,  and  the  artistic  device 
of  fluting  columns  and  pillars.  Forms  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
Ionic  capital  are  unmistakeably  evident  occur  not  only  in  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  ornamentation,  but  also  in  Assyrian  columns.  Phceni- 
cian and  Persian  monuments  attest  the  wide  spread  of  all  these  in- 
dividual constituents,  and  the  universal  acquaintance  with  them  at 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  Greek  art.  But  from  the  far  narrower  field 
known  to  them,  the  Greeks  selected  but  sparingly,  taking  only  what 
was  appropriate  to  their  peculiar  genius.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
opulence  of  fantastic  capital- forms  in  Egyptian  art;  the  Greek  spirit 
contents  itself  with  the  development  and  refinement  of  two  principal 
orders.  The  Greeks  did  not  borrow  everything,  and  they  never  bor- 
rowed a  whole ;  they  rejected  the  outworn,  and  developed  the  living 
germs  to  an  undreamed  of  beauty.  The  Greek  idea  of  a  temple  as  a 
peripteros  had  as  little  a  direct  model  among  the  pre-Hellenic  peo- 
ples, as  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  For  the  wonderful  architectural 
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skill  of  the  Greeks  (to  the  first  development  of  which  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  races,  as  the  nomenclature  indicates,  contributed  most 
inflnentially)  was  not  the  sudden  invention  of  a  logical  mind ,  de- 
ducing the  forms  at  the  first  attempt  from  the  construction  of  the 
building ,  and  finding  at  once  in  nature  the  appropriate  ornaments 
and  symbols.  The  elements  of  form ,  which  received  their  full 
development  from  the  creative  power  of  Greek  genius ,  had  been 
introduced  to  it  from  the  first  as  architectonic;  their  transference 
from  nature  and  handiwork  had  taken  place  before  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  them ,  and  nowhere  had  the  old  forms  discovered 
by  their  teachers  caught  the  stormy  pulse-beat,  the  sound  fresh  life 
of  the  youthfully  vigorous  Greek  folk,  with  its  myths  of  heaven  and 
earth,  its  sense  of  form,  and  its  worship  of  beauty. 

Development  and  Zenith  of  Archaic  Art. 

As  a  people  the  Greeks  were  approximately  contemporaneous 
with  the  Persians,  against  whom  they  were  afterwards  to  measure 
their  strength,  in  attaining  real  independence  and  consequence. 
Greek  art  reached  its  earliest  period  of  florescence,  worthily  so  called, 
at  the  courts  of  the  Greek  tyrants,  who  flourished  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  earliests  art-centres  of  which 
the  names  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  islands  of  Crete,  Samos, 
Chios,  and  Naxos,  with  which  Pabos  was  closely  connected;  the 
earliest  buildings  of  univf'rsal  renown  were  the  Htraton  in  Samos 
and  the  Artemiaion  at  Ephesus,  Samos  was  the  home  of  Workers  in 
Bronze  and  of  Architects ;  Chios  and  Naxos  were  renowned  for  Seulp' 
ture  in  Marble^  and  the  Cretan  artists  excelled  in  Sculpture  and  Ar- 
chiteeiure.  Four  generations  of  Chian  Sculptors  have  left  names  be- 
hind them :  —  Melas,  his  son  Mikkiades^  his  grandson  ArehermoSj  and 
his  great-grandsons  Boupalos  and  Athenis^  the  last  two  flourishing 
about  540  B.  C.  Considerable  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
activity  of  this  insular  school  of  Greek  sculpture  by  the  discoveries 
during  the  French  excavations  at  Dblos  and  Samob.  The  most  an- 
cient specimen  yet  found,  dating  probably  from  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
the  votive  offering  of  a  Naxian  woman  in  Delos  to  Artemis,  unfor- 
tunately in  poor  preservation.  This  is  a  very  quaint  draped  female 
statue  recalling  by  its  flattened  form  (like  many  terracotta  figures) 
the  expression  *boardV*a?oationV,  which  was  even;in  antiquity  applied 
to  primitive  images  of  the  gods,  but  in  spite  of  its  crudeness  and 
simplicity  displaying  unmistakeable  traces  of  a  peculiarly  Greek  in- 
spiration. Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Wood  Carving,  and  even  per- 
haps a  passing  resemblance  to  Egyptian  figures,  may  be  noted  in 
this  work,  while  a  rounder  and  fuller  draped  female  statue,  found 
in  Samos,  presents  many  points  of  likeness  to  the  works  of  Assyrian 
art.  But  in  this  latter  case  also  the  Greek  spirit  gives  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  its  activity;  the  whole  appearance  of  t\\\%^«LT(v\«.Tv%\«X.xift^ 
the  folds  of  the  garmeDt  and  the  forms  in  geneiaV^tite  mox^  TOt^w^^ 
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and  delicate  than  is  usually  the  case  in  Assyrian  work.  The  most 
important  discovery  was  that  made  at  Delos,  of  a  female  figure 
(evidently  a  Nike)  in  the  act  of  running,  with  wings  <^  her  hack 
and  shoulders,  and  her  brow  bound  with  a  fillet.  As  seen  from  the 
front,  the  face  and  the  body  are  turned  towards  the  speotatoi,  while 
the  legs  are  in  profile.  The  left  arm,  held  in  an  angular  position  at 
the  left  hip,  expressed  the  exertion  of  running,  while  the  out- 
stretched right  hand  probably  grasped  a  wreath  as  the  symbol  of 
victory.  The  expressive  attitude  and  the  delicate  precision  of  de- 
sign in  the  slender  figure  and  its  robe  reveal  not  only  the  hand  of 
a  Greek,  but  of  a  Greek  who  had  already  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
artistic  culture.  The  arrangement  and  design  of  the  figure,  thus 
represented  as  running  towards  the  spectator,  are  evidently  based 
to  some  extent  on  the  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  relief  and 
decorative  style;  and  we  are  thus  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
mode  of  representing  the  human  form  In  active  motion  was  intro- 
duced from  the  traditions  of  the  early  relief  or  decorative  style 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  Nike  itself  shows,  sculpture  in  the  round  had 
already  attained  considerable  development  in  separate  represen- 
tations of  heads,  and  doubtless  of  the  human  body  at  rest.  Ancient 
traditions  relate  that  Archermos  of  Chios  was  the  first  sculptor  to 
represent  Nike  with  wings ;  and  there  must  have  been  some  statue 
of  his  which  gave  colour  to  the  assertion.  We  may  not  only  suppose 
that  it  was  like  the  Nike  found  at  Delos,  but  we  have  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  statue  to  be  the  very  Work  of  Archermos  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  close  beside  it  was  found  a  pedestal  corresponding  to  it 
in  size  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  famous  Ghian  artists  Mik- 
kiades  and  Archermos.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  the  works  yet 
found  can  be  attributed  with  any  certainty  to  the  Cretan  sculptors 
Skyllis  and  Dipoinos,  who  introduced  their  art  to  the  Pkloponnerus. 
Several  Spartans  and  Tektaeoa  and  Angelion  are  named  among  their 
scholars.  The  last  two  executed  at  Delos  a  statue  of  Apollo  bear- 
ing the  Graces  on  his  hand,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  the 
teachers  of  Kallon  of^gina,  A  whole  series  of  archaic  nude  youth- 
ful figures  has  been  discovered,  the  best-known  example  being  the 
Apollo  of  Tenea,  now  at  Munich.  They  agree  in  design  with  an  early 
type  of  Apollo,  who  must  have  been  represented  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  style;  but  some  at  least  of  the  figures  we  now  possess  must 
have  been  intended  for  statues  of  human  youths,  and  were  used  for 
sepulchral  monuments.  They  illustrate  very  different  degrees  of  de- 
velopment, owing  probably  to  local  as  well  as  to  chronological  and 
stylistic  variations ;  but  their  common  features  are  more  striking 
than  their  differences,  and  we  may  perhaps  take  this  youthful  nude 
type  for  a  development  of  the  early  Cretan  school.  Another  ar- 
tistic immigrant  into  the  Peloponnesus  (at  an  unknown  date)  was 
Bathykles  of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  in  Caria,  an  Ionic  district 
of  Asia  Minor  lying  opposite  Samos.    He  constructed  a  throne  for 
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an  ancient  image  of  Apollo  in  AmyklsB,  adorning  it  richly  with 
scenes  from  the  myths  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  If  we  assume,  as 
we  fairly  may,  that  Bathykles  followed  the  artistic  usages  of  his 
native  land,  the  extant  list  of  these  representations  is  equivalent 
to  an  epitome  of  the  mythical  material  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
scenes  with  which  Early  Ionic  Art  chiefly  busied  itself.  A  spe- 
cimen on  the  other  hand  of  native  Early  Peloponnesian  Art,  dating 
perhaps  from  the  7th  cent  B.C. ,  is  afforded  in  an  ancient  chest, 
adorned  even  more  lavishly  with  mythical  scenes,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Heraeon  at  Olympia,  as  a  voUve  offering  from  the  Coriuthian 
dynasty  of  the  Kypselidse.  A  more  exact  conception  of  the  style 
and  composition  of  the  AmyklsBan  throne  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ancient  vases  from  the  Ionian  town  of  Chalkis  in  Euboea;  and  of 
the  chest  of  Kypselos  from  the  early-Corinthian  vases. 

Corinth  and  Chalkis,  which  exported  vases  at  an  early  date, 
supplied  the  potters  of  Attica  with  both  patterns  and  motives  for 
painted  vases,  until  at  last  the  latter  rivalled  their  teachers,  and 
themselves  began  to  export,  especially  to  Etrnria.  About  600  B.C. 
the  Athenians  added  the  art  of  painting  red  figures  on  the  vases  to 
the  earlier  method  of  black-figure  painting,  and  in  the  gradual 
development  of  this  art  they  inundated  every  place  open  to  their  trade 
with  a  wholesale  production  of  vases.  This  invention  betokened  a 
victorious  advance  of  the  Attic  genius ;  for  in  art,  as  well  as  in 
handicrafts  generally,  Athens  was  at  first  more  receptive  than 
creative.  The  sculptors  from  the  ethnically  cognate  Pabos  seem 
to  have  at  first  exercised  more  influence  in  Attica  than  any  other 
foreign  artists.  The  early  sculpture  in  the  round  discovered  at 
Athens  is  generally  of  Parian  marble ;  and  even  at  a  much  later 
date,  the  stone-cutters  and  sculptors  of  Pares  seem  to  have  played 
in  Athens  the  T6le  nowadays  played  in  Rome  by  the  natives  of  Carrara. 
In  fact  the  migrations  of  all  kinds  of  artists  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
been  very  extensive.  Alxenor  of  Naxos  worked  in  Bceotia,  Aristion 
of  ParoB  at  Athens;  Ephesus  and  ErythrsB  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Tegea 
in  Arcadia  possessed  works  by  Endoeos,  who  also,  according  to  an 
inscription,  carved  the  sepulchral  statue  of  an  Ionic  woman  interred 
at  Athens.  Myron  and  Phidias  studied  for  a  while  in  the  school  of 
Argos;  and  their  elder  countrymen  probably  also  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship abroad.  The  stoles  of  Lystas  and  Aristion,  with  por- 
traits of  the  deceased,  are  among  the  most  suggestive  of  the  Early 
Attie  Funeral  Monuments  now  extant.  The  portrait  of  the  former 
was  in  colours  only,  that  of  the  latter  in  coloured  sculpture  in  low 
relief.  Lyseas  was  represented  in  solemn  tranquility,  like  a  priest 
making  ready  for  a  libation,  with  the  lustration  branch  in  his  left 
hand  and  a  goblet  in  his  right;  Aristion  appears  in  all  the  glory  of 
full  armour,  shirt  of  mail,  helmet,  and  greaves,  with  a  lance  in  his 
hand.  Under  the  life-size  main  scene  on  the  stele  of  L^^^^'^^^'^'^^^^^ 
m  smaller  picture,  representing  a  rider  galloping  tovjw^^  ^^  tv^v. 
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and  leading  a  riderless  horse  by  his  left  hand  —  recalling  donbtlesB 
some  race  won  by  the  deceased  when  a  boy.  The  corresponding  space 
on  the  stele  of  Aristion  is  now  vacant,  but  doubtless  it  originally  held 
a  similar  painting.  tSculpture  and  painting  were  thus  not  hostile  to 
each  other,  nor  mutually  exclusive ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  por- 
trait of  Aristion  itself  indicates,  colour  was  the  natural  flnish  to  all 
sculpture  in  archaic  works  of  this  kind.  The  ingenious  AristokUa, 
who  made  the  monument,  was  certainly  as  proud  (and  probably 
prouder)  of  the  careful  painting  on  the  figure  of  Aristion,  as  of  the 
plastic  modelling  below  the  colouring.  Both  of  these  steles  date 
from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids. 
When  that  event  took  place  in  B.C.  510,  the  most  famous  sculptor 
in  Athens  was  Antenor^  for  to  him  was  entrusted  the  execution  of 
the  bronze  statues  of  Harmodios  and  Ariatogeiton,  the  much-landed 
pair  of  friends  who  slew  the  tyrant  Hipparchos.  This  group  was 
erected  on  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  market-place,  but  when  Xerxes 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  carried  off  this  symbol  of  Athe- 
nian freedom  to  Persia,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  or  one  of  his  successors.  The  Athenians  had  replaced 
the  stolen  group  as  quickly  as  possible  by  another  from  the  hands 
of  Kritio8  and  NeaioteSy  which  must  have  been,  of  course,  a  close 
replica  of  the  older  one.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  reconstruct 
its  composition  from  the  various  references  and  imitations,  plastic 
and  otherwise,  which  we  now  possess.  The  two  assailants  were  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  rushing  forward  side  by  side, —  Harmodios, 
the  younger  and  more  impetuous,  brandishing  a  sword  aloft  in  his 
right  hand,  while  Aristogeiton,  holding  his  sheath  before  him  in 
his  left  hand,  had  the  sword  in  his  lowered  right,  equally  ready 
to  parry,  to  thrust,  or  to  strike.  The  violent  action  and  exertion 
were  expressed  by  the  archaic  constraint  of  position  and  atti- 
tude, and  the  archaic  and  severe  treatment  of  the  forms,  while  in 
grouping  the  two  figures  were  not  organically  connected.  But 
the  energy  with  which  the  inventive  artist  entered  into  the  impulse 
and  mood  of  the  deed,  the  graphic  animation  of  the  action,  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  the  perception  and  reproduction  of  the  nude 
bodies,  and  the  decision  with  which  he  emphasized  what  appeared 
to  him  essential  and  significant,  are  still  reflected  in  the  marble 
replicas.  Despite  all  the  fidelity  with  which  we  may  credit  the  co- 
pyists, there  are  still,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  any  perfectly  certain  estimate  of  the  style  either  of  Ante- 
nor,  or  of  Kritios  and  Nesiotes. 

The  ancient  art  of  the  Doric  island  of  ^Egina,  which  reached  a 
peculiarly  high  level,  was  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that 
shewn  in  this  celebrated  example  of  early  Athenian  sculpture.  And 
although  the  independent  importance  of  this  neighbouring  but  hos- 
tile island  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  in  458  B.C., 
we  still  have  some  original  iEginetan  sculptures,  in  the  famous 
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flgnres  from  the  pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Athena,  which  now  form 
tiie  most  T&liiabie  treasure  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Both 
pediments  were  occupied  with  combats  between  iEg:inetan  heroes 
and  Trojans;  in  the  W.  were  Ajax  and  Teucer  and  other  Greek 
heroes  defending  the  body  of  Achilles,  in  the  K,  were  Telamon  and 
Hercules,  while  Athena  was  placed  beside  both  the  fathers  and  the 
sons.  In  all  their  main  featnres  the  two  compositions  corresponded 
closely  to  each  other.  There  was  no  abrupt  transition  from  the 
base-angles  to  the  middle  of  the  triangular  pediments;  the  inter- 
vening spaces  were  not  left  empty,  but  were  filled  in  with  com- 
bats of  various  kinds  as  elaborately  as  was  consistent  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  groups  projecting  like  reliefs  from  the  back- 
ground, and  with  the  conventionalism  which  had  already  begun  to 
reign  in  the  representations  of  the  contests  betwixt  two  parties  over 
the  body  of  a  fallen  warrior.  When  these  vEginetan  marbles  were  dis- 
covered (1811)  they  presented  an  inexplicable  riddle  to  the  art-critics 
of  the  day;  the  long-limbed,  short-bodied  figures,  with  their  stereo- 
typed smiling  faces  showed  such  a  singular  combination  of  beauty, 
strangeness,  and  (in  some  details)  imperfection  in  their  reproduc- 
tion of  nature,  that  they  appeared  to  be  anything  but  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  current  ideas  of  Greek  art.  Subsequent  discoveries  of 
early  Greek  antiquities  have  rescued  the  .^ginetans  from  their  sup- 
posed lsolation,and  observation,  gradually  sharpened  by  experience, 
has  been  able  to  detect,  amid  all  the  apparent  uniformity,  differences 
between  the  gods  and  men,  the  victors  and  vanquished,  the  unwound- 
ed  and  the  dying.  The  celebrated  ^^Eginetan  smile'  was  an  attempt  to 
express  life,  emotion,  and  feeling,  and  it  was  not  the  only  such  attempt 
in  archaic  sculpture.  In  these  compositions  it  is  employed  for  differ- 
ent purposes  and  with  various  effect  in  the  different  figures;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  recumbent  and  mortally  wounded  warrior  from  the 
E.  pediment,  where  the  effect  is  most  impressive.  Despite  all  their 
involuntary  or  intentional  resemblances  to  the  W.  sculptures,  the  E. 
groups  belong  to  a  more  recent  stage  of  art,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween them  are  probably  due  to  a  slight  difference  of  date ;  for  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  the  rapid  and  uniform  completion  of  large 
buildings  was  often  interrupted  and  retarded  by  political  events 
and  accidents.  Perhaps  the  one  composition  may  be  referred  to 
immediately  before  480,  and  the  other  to  immediately  after ;  in  any 
case  neither  can  be  more  recent  than  the  subsequent  20  years ;  for 
the  iEginetan  school  of  sculpture  never  advanced  beyond  the  archaic 
maturity  and  finish  displayed  in  these  statues,  and  we  must  make 
use  of  them  in  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  art  of  Onataa, 
the  most  famous  artist  of  ^Egina.  Another  variety  of  Doric  art  is 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  Megarean,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
examples  as  yet  known  of  it  are  the  reliefs  from  the  pediment  of 
the  Treatury  of  the  Megartans  at  Olympia^  and  the  Metope  ReUef « 
of  TempU  F  in  SeUnous  (Sicily),  All  jthese  exam^l^B  ^l^Xj^  it^m 
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the  end  of  the  6th  cent  B.C.,  and  d(  al,  with  genuine  BtiODgth  and 
boldness,  with  the  same  theme  of  the  combat  of  giants,  depicting 
the  straits  and  dangers  of  battle,  the  fall  and  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  with  an  uncompromising  realism,  that  wields  the  newly- 
won  mastery  over  the  material  of  expression  with  unmeasured  .and 
even  exaggerated  force.  But  just  as  the  earlier  metopes  in  Selinoiis 
indicate  a  previous  stage  of  art,  which  it  is  impossible  to  snppose 
was  entirely  without  connection  with  the  reliefs  of  Temple  F,  so 
also  the  Metopes  of  the  Heraeon  in  the  same  place  reveal  traces  not 
only  of  that  original  unreflecting  wildness  (referred  to  above)  but 
also  of  a  quiet,  cheerful,  and  naive  charm,  which  might  almost  be 
described  as  rustic.  From  this  wo  learn  that  the  artistic  impulse 
and  development,  included  under  the  term  'Megarean  Style', 
extended  in  various  directions  and  sought  expression  in  various 
ways,  while  even  yet  its  boundaries  cannot  definitely  be  laid 
down.  But  our  conception  of  Pythagoras  of  Bhegium,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  &th  cent.  B.C. ,  and  carved  a  number 
of  statues  of  Olympic  victors,  attains  some  degree  of  actuality,  if  we 
nse  the  light  afforded  by  the  agonised  giant  on  the  metope  of  Temple 
F,  the  pediment-reliefs  of  the  treasury  of  the  Megareans,  and  the 
later  Selinuntian  metopes,  as  a  guide  in  conjuring  up  his  Philok- 
tetes,  'a  cripple  the  very  sight  of  whom  seemed  to  affect  the  gazer 
with  the  pain  of  his  wound',  and  his  group  of  Eteokles  and  Poly- 
neikes,  the  brothers  who  fell  by  each  other^s  hand. 

The  latest  development  of  archaic  art  also  includes  the  whole 
Plastic  Ornamentation  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the  metopes 
and  the  two  pedimental  groups,  which  Pausanias,  either  by  bis  own 
mistake  or  misled  by  erroneous  tradition,  ascribed  to  Alkamenes, 
the  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  to  the  equally  late  sculptor  P»onios.  From 
time  immemorial  Olympia  was  full  of  votive  offerings  from  far  and 
near ;  it  was  a  museum  of  the  productions  of  artists  of  probably 
every  school  of  Hellenic  art,  and  doubtless  also  of  foreign  artists, 
who  executed  their  works  on  the  spot.  But  no  independent  native 
school  of  art  ever  flourished  at  Olympia.  When  the  Eleians  resolved 
to  build  a  new  and  splendid  temple  to  Zeus,  during  the  period  of 
enthusiasm  which  flushed  the  Greek  genius  immediately  after  the 
Persian  wars,  they  found,  it  is  true,  in  Libon  a  native  architect 
who  could  direct  the  building;  and  in  a  few  decades  (c.  470-448) 
the  entire  work,  with  all  its  subsidiary  details,  was  finished.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Eleians  were  dependent  upon  foreigners 
for  their  practical  designers  and  masons;  and  this  was  still  more 
decidedly  the  case  as  regards  all  the  sculptured  work.  If,  as  has  been 
supposed,  it  was  a  N.  Greek  school  of  art  that  supplied  Elis  with 
masters,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  identify  this  with  the  Argive 
school  of  Ageladas ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that 
neither  masters  nor  men  came  from  a  place  so  near.  But  Olympia  looks 
towards  the  W.    the  most  brilliant  aspirants  in  the  games  and  the 
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moBt  magnificent  TOtiTe  offerings  came  from  Magna  Grsecia  and 
Sicily.  The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  offer  more  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  Selinous  and  the  W.  than  to  those  of 
any  other  school ;  and  possibly  an  actual  connection  may  hereafter 
be  established.  The  general  appearance  of  these  sculptures  is  rich 
and  varied,  bat  at  the  same  time  they  produce  a  somewhat  strange 
impression,  an  impression  that  would  be  intensified  if  we  could  see 
them  in  their  original  coloured  state.  For  that  they  were  coloured 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  abundant  and  unmistakeable  traces  of  pig- 
ments still  to  be  seen  upon  them,  but  also  by  the  consideration  that 
the  entire  method  of  representation  is  unintelligible  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  Each  of  the  compositions  occupying  the  triangles  of 
the  tympanon  has  a  prominent  figure  exactly  in  the  middle.  In  the 
E.  pediment,  where  the  preparations  of  (Enomaos  and  Pelops  for 
the  race  were  depicted,  two  other  erect  forms  support  the  central 
one,  followed  on  each  side  by  a  stationary  chariot  and  four,  sur- 
rounded by  sitting,  stooping,  and  kneeling  figures,  while  the  angles 
are  occupied  by  recumbent  river-gods.  In  the  W.  pediment  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  contrasted  with  wildly  agitated  groups  of  Centaurs, 
which  increase  in  violence  as  they  approach  the  angles,  where  the 
composition  ends  in  figures  falling  forwards  and  in  prone  forms  sup- 
porting themselves  on  their  elbows.  The  one  pediment  is  occupied 
by  somewhat  stiff  and  uniform  figures,  placed  side  by  side  as  best 
might  be,  the  other  by  the  wild  conceptions  of  a  primitive  and  ex- 
travagant genius,  which  cannot  sufficiently  exhaust  itself  in  the 
energy  of  the  most  forcible  movements  and  contortions,  in  its  rude 
enthusiasm  for  animal  life  and  the  accompanying  realism  of  re- 
presentation. In  the  one  case  we  see  the  embarrassment  and  in- 
experience of  archaic  art,  in  the  other  its  defiance  of  discipline. 
These  groups  are  not  the  products  of  different  and  opposed  styles 
of  art;  they  illustrate  merely  different  aspects  of  the  same  art. 
Every  comparison  of  motive,  type,  and  workmanship  makes  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  the  two  pediments  are  to  be  regarded 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  metopes  also,  which  from  their 
position  in  the  structure  are  necessarily  older  than  the  pedimental 
figures,  display  so  many  stylistic  relationships  with  the  latter  that 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  same  school,  although  in  some  cases 
they  show  individual  nuances  of  style.  In  the  E.  metope  represen- 
ting Atlas  and  Hercules,  where  the  body  of  Hercules  is  elaborated 
with  a  delicacy  that  in  the  circumstances  is  surprising,  the  head  of 
the  Hesperid^  for  example,  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  head  of  the 
sitting  nymph  in  the  W.  metope  of  Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian 
birds ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  corresponds  to  a  somewhat 
conventional  motive  which  is  elsewhere  repeated  to  satiety.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  Hesperid  assisting  the  hero  to  bear  his  burden., 
by  lightly  grasping  the  cushion  which  eases  th«  ^le^&wi^  ^i  \v\% 
load,  has  justly  been  pointed  out  as  one  instaiYC^  oi  >iXv^  \ii\N^ 
Bamdmker's  Greece. 
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popular  hamour,  which  pervades  the  whole  conception  of  the  ad- 
venture in  which  Hercules  and  Atlas  alternately  outwit  each  other; 
it  is  the  same  popular  humour  that  hreaks  out  somewhat  broadly  in 
the  early  Selinuiitian  metope  of  Hercules  and  the  Kerkopes,  and 
that  breathes  with  an  airier  charm  in  the  later  SelinuDtian  relief 
of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mt.  Ida.  The  tempestuous  vigour  of  the  W. 
pediment  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  the  relief  of  Hercules  subduing 
with  strenuous  exertion  the  rampant  bull  behind  him,  though  in 
the  metope  the  composition  is  naturally  more  concentrated. 

For  the  most  important  of  all  the  temple  sculptures,  the  image 
of  Zeus  himself,  which  must  have  been  taken  in  hand  aa  the  ex- 
terior adornments  were  approaching  completion,  the  Eleians  turned 
to  an  Attic  master,  to  Phidias. 

Phidias  and  hif  Contemporariei. 

Both  native  and  foreign  artists  had  found  a  rich  field  of  activity 
and  many  inducements  in  the  Athens  which  had  so  distinguished 
itself  during  the  Persian  Wars,  and  wliich  had  subsequently  secur- 
ed the  hegemony  among  the  Ionic  Greeks.  But  their  position  was 
incomparably  superior  when  the  city  of  Theseus  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  Attic-Delian  League,  the  island-empire  of  which  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Lycia  on  the  S.  to  Byzantium 
and  Astakoson  the  Propontis,  and  along  thcThracian  shores  on  the  N. 
Riches,  power,  and  talent  poured  into  the  capital  of  the  League, 
and  the  great  undertakings  which  presented  themselves  to  Athens 
were  no  less  gloriously  executed  than  nobly  conceived.  The  tradition 
that  when  iEschylns  fought  at  Salamis,  Euripides  was  bom,  and 
that  Sophocles  danced  at  the  festival  of  victory  is  at  least  symboli- 
cally true.  The  citizens  of  Attica,  boldly  and  resolutely  staking  their 
very  existence,  had  won  victory  and  power ;  and  it  was  the  en- 
thusiastic contemplation  of  this  same  glorious  era,  in  which  their 
fathers  had  fought,  that  inspired  the  great  men  who  gave  the  Athens 
of  Perikles  its  character  and  fame.  Among  those  who  as  children 
or  youths  had  witnessed  the  contest  was  Phidias j  born  in  the  year 
of  Marathon  or  a  little  earlier.  His  father  was  named  Gtarmides, 
and  his  teachers  are  said  to  have  been  Hegias,  the  Attic  sculptor, 
And  Ageladaa,  the  head  of  theArgive  school.  His  most  conspicuous 
artistic  contemporaries  were  Po^pnotoa,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tors Kalamia  and  Myron^  all  older  than  himself.  Polygnotos,  the 
oldest  of  all,  had  come  from  the  island  of  Thasos;  he  was  the  scion 
of  a  family  of  painters,  and  scorned  all  payment  for  his  works,  re- 
ceiving instead  honours  at  Delphi  and  citizenship  at  Athens.  His 
most  celebrated  works  were  two  frieze-like  series  of  frescoes  in  a 
hall  (Lesche)  at  the  former  city,  representing  Hades  and  the  De- 
struction of  Troy.  The  central  picture  in  the  Trojan  series  depicted 
the  Greek  heroes  assembled  to  judge  the  outrage  of  Ajax  upon  Kas- 
saudra.  Kassandra  was  depicted  as  sitting  on  the  ground,  still  hold- 
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ing  in  ber  bauds  tbe  image  of  Atbeua  to  wbicb  sbe  bad  fled  for 
protection;  Ajax  was  taking  the  oath;  and  Agamemnon,  Meuelaos, 
Ulysses,  Akamas,  and  Polypcetes,  the  son  of  Peirithoos,  were  group- 
ed around*  Troy  appeared  in  the  background ;  tbe  bead  of  the 
wooden  horse  rising  above  tbe  walls,  which  were  being  demolished 
by  Epeios,  tbe  artificer  of  the  horse.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this 
central  picture  were  represented  wild  scenes  of  destruction.  The 
aged  Nestor  was  here  seen  wearily  beginning  to  retire,  while  there 
tbe  wild  Neoptolemos  pursued  alone  bis  murderous  career.  Tbe 
dead  and  dying  lay  around,  or  were  being  conveyed  to  burial ;  women 
and  children  clung  to  the  altars ;  the  captive  Trojan  women  lament- 
ed with  Andromache,  who  clasped  her  child  to  ber  bosom,  and  with 
Medesikasta  andPolyxena,  the  daughters  of  Priam.  Priam  himself 
and  Agenor  were  represented  seated  in  gloomy  despair,  while  Helen, 
on  tbe  other  band,  surrounded  by  ber  maidens,  received  like  a 
haughty  princess  the  prayers  of  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus,  to  free 
bis  grandmother  i^thra,  who  was  one  of  ber  slaves.  The  beautiful 
slaves  Briseis  and  Diomede  gaze  with  amazement  upon  Helen, 
whose  fateful  beauty  had  been  tbe  unhappy  cause  of  tbe  war.  An- 
tenor  alone  of  the  Trojans  found  mercy ;  and  a  scene  at  one  end  of 
tbe  large  painting  represented  his  departure  with  his  family  from 
their  former  home,  which  was  distinguished  by  a  panther-skin. 
The  corresponding  scene  at  the  other  end  represented  tbe  striking 
of  Menelaos's  tent  and  tbe  preparation  of  his  ship  for  tbe  home- 
ward voyage.  There  was  thus  a  contrast  of  sea  and  land  at  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  tbe  fresco.  —  Tbe  scene  in  Hades  represented  tbe 
reedy  Acheron,  with  Charon's  wherry,  and  the  patient  Ulysses  oiter- 
ing  up  his  sacrifice.  The  hero,  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture  as  ho 
conjured  up  the  shades  of  the  departed,  stretched  his  sword  across 
the  chasm  to  which  tbe  spectre  of  tbe  seer  Teiresias  approached, 
while  Ulysses's  mother  Antikleia  remained  sitting  on  a  stone  behind. 
Hades  was  filled  with  the  shades  of  famous  heroes  and  expiators : 
—  Tityos,  Tantalos,  Sisypbos,  Agamemnon,  Patroklos,  Achilles, 
Meleager,  and  many  more.  A  spirit  of  horror,  coloured  like  a  blue- 
bottle fly  and  viciously  showing  its  teeth,  squatted  on  a  vulture's  skin, 
recalling  with  pitiless  emphasis  the  horrors  of  decay.  Besides  tbe 
well-known  figures  of  Tantalos  and  tbe  others,  the  painter  bad  added 
various  typical  representations  of  punishments  for  tbe  most  deadly 
sins,  such  as  dishonour  of  parents,  simony,  and  necromancy.  Those 
who  bad  despised  the  Mysteries  exhausted  themselves  in  fruitless 
toil,  while  on  the  other  hand  Kleoboea,  the  priestess  of  Demeter,  had, 
as  we  may  suppose,  no  such  expiation.  But  the  Greeks,  in  their  re- 
presentations of  the  existence  led  by  tbe  shades  in  tbe  under-world, 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  promises  held  out  by  the  Mysteries. 
In  the  picture  of  Polygnotos  there  was  no  difference  made  betwixt 
tlie  good  and  tbe  evil,  except  that  indicated  above.  ^\i%X.«^«i  VX^^ 
sonl  had  experienced  in  tbe  light  of  day,  and  wli&tav©x  moTjX^^^^^a 
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character  there,  remained  to  it  in  the  realm  of  shades.   Pmris  gazes 

after  women ;  Thamyris  is  blind  and  his  lyre  is  broken ;   Aktson, 

who  was   torn    to  pieces  by  his  hounds,    sits,   as  in  life,  with 

Autonoe ;  Marsyas,  whom  Apollo  so  cruelly  punished,  teaehes  the 

young  Olympos  to  play  the  flute ;  Eriphyle  possesses  the  necklace, 

which  when  alive  she  purchased  with  the  basest  treachery,  but  she 

suffers  no  punishment;  Thersltes  plays  at  dice  with  the  heroes, 

just  as  the  innocent  daughters  of  Pandareos  play  with  astragali. 

The  noblest  heroes  reap  no  harvest  of  bliss  for  their  deeds.  The  Joy 

and  misery,  the  guilt  and  innocence,  of  the  upper  world,  obey  the 

same  law  in  the  realm  of  shades ;   there  is  indeed  absolution,  but 

absolution  that  is  ignorant  of  hope  and  joy : 

*I  had  rather  live 
^The  servile  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 
^Of  some  man  scantily  himself  sust«in''d, 
^Than  sovereign  enipire  hold  o^er  iJl  the  shade8\ 

(Od.  xi.  489-491,  Gowper's  Translation.) 

These  are  the  words  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses  in  Hades ;  and  there 
is  no  myth  more  characteristically  Greek  than  that  of  Admetos 
and  Alkestis.  Polygnotos  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  works 
from  various  sources :  from  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  epos,  from 
popular  conceptions,  and  even  from  popular  jests,  as  well  as  from 
the  already  existing  store  of  artistic  types  and  themes.  But  he 
contributed  original  matter  also ;  and  he  ennobled  and  vivified  all 
that  he  borrowed  with  his  own  rich  and  exalted  personal  genius. 
So  lofty  a  strain  of  earnestness  runs  through  his  works,  that  Aris- 
totle recommended  a  contemplation  of  them  as  the  best  lesson  for 
the  rising  generation.  The  technical  means  by  which  Polygnotos 
produced  so  lofty  an  effect  were  of  the  most  limited  description,  in 
fact  so  old-fashioned  and  simple,  that  in  Roman  times,  admiration 
for  his  pictures  was  ridiculed  as  pedantic  affectation.  He  was 
the  only  master  of  reputation  in  later  times,  who  drew  the  bodies 
of  his  figures  as  visible  through  their  garments ;  and  critics  were 
na'ive  enough  to  consider  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  as  4n- 
vontions'  of  Polygnotos ,  and  as^  advances  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  make.  One  of  the  advances  which  he  really  did  make 
in  this  direction  consists  rather  in  the  fact,  that,  starting  from  a 
conventional  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  systematic  representation  of 
drapery,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  freer  and  more  expressive 
motion.  Polygnotos  painted  the  Stoa  Poekile  at  Athens,  built  by 
Peisianax,  brother-in-law  of  Kimon,  and  the  Anakeion  and  probably 
the  Theseion  also  contained  pictures  by  him ;  while  the  Pinakotheka 
of  the  Propylflea  on  the  Acropolis  may  also  later  have  had  works 
from  his  brush.  But  at  Athens  Mikon^  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a 
painter,  seems  soon  to  have  been  more  popular  than  Polygnotos,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  his  master  and  older  contemporary.  Mikon 
depicted  the  contests  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  and  other 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Theseus  \  and  iu  paitiieislviie  with  BanaenoB 
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he  painted  the  battle  of  Maiathon,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades, 
Kallimaehos,  and  Kynsgiros. 

The  birthplace  of  the  seulptor  KaUsmis  is  unknown.  He  won 
most  renown  for  his  sculptured  horses,  but  he  was  also  admired  for 
the  delicate  quaintness  with  which  he  treated  drapery  —  to  which 
like  Polygnotos,  he  seems  to  have  imparted  a  certain  air  of  motion 
and  freedom  —  and  for  the  naive  and  modest  beauty,  and  the 
lurking  smile  in  the  countenances  of  his  human  statues.  He  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  one  of  those  artists  who  love  to  inspire 
traditional  forms  with  new  life  and  delicate  susceptibility;  but 
amoDg  the  extant  monuments  there  is  none  that  warrants  any  de- 
cided conclusions  as  to  his  style.  Myron,  who  came  from  Eleutherea 
in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of  BcBotia,  was,  compared  with  Kalamis, 
a  powerful  and  bold  innovator,  in  whose  works  we  trace  the  first 
essays  of  a  new  era.  Pythagoras  is  often  named  with  or  in  relation  to 
Myron.  Both  delighted  in  strong  and  vigorous  motives  and  wielded 
the  mastery  over  the  artistic  methods  which  they  themselves  had 
been  the  first  to  acquire  with  a  freedom  that  burst  the  former  fetters. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  devote  careful  attention 
to  the  representation  of  hair,  whereas  Myron  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  its  conventional  treatment;  but  the  former  was  only  a  novice 
in  other  points,  where  Myron  was  a  past-master,  particularly  in 
the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  forms  in  motion,  and  in  the  dignified 
and  harmonious  flow  which  the  Attic  master  communicated  even 
to  the  most  animated  and  boldest  movements.  Myron  was  certainly 
not  limited  to  such  compositions;  but  the  distinguishing  charm 
of  his  art  was  the  vivid  accuracy  with  which  he  caught  and  re- 
tained even  the  most  momentary  and  fleeting  movement  of  the 
nude  masculine  form.  His  Stooping  Diskobolos  is  like  an  arrow 
whizzing  from  the  bow;  his  Marsyas,  from  whose  hand  Athena, 
suddenly  appearing,  has  struck  the  flute,  falls  back  in  dismay  from 
his  joyous  dance ;  the  last  breath  seemed  to  be  still  trembling  on 
the  lips  of  the  runner  Ladas,  as  he  fell  spent  at  the  goal;  his  Per- 
seus was  in  the  very  act  of  overtaking  Medusa;  and  in  the  bronze 
groap  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  Erechtheus  had  just  raised  his 
arm  to  aim  the  blow  at  Immarados.  The  most  popular  work  of  Myron 
in  later  antiquity  was  the  famous  cow,  in  which  Goethe  was  so  in- 
terested, but  as  yet  no  exact  idea  of  it  can  be  attained. 

An  artist  like  Phidias  must  have  early  given  astonishing  proofs 
of  his  genius.  In  his  hands,  it  is  related,  everything  attained  a 
wonderful  perfection,  whether  he  worked  in  bronze  or  in  marble, 
whether  he  carved  colossal  images  of  the  gods,  or  amused  himself 
with  modelling  tiny  bees,  flies,  or  crickets.  Even  under  the  rule  of 
Kimon  he  was  entrusted  with  important  tasks.  He  designed  the 
huge  bronze  colossus  of  Athena  Promachos,  which,  on  its  wld^X'^ 
conspicuous  site  on  the  Acropolis,  celebrated  t^e  ^\qXqt^  <^n<6\  >(X^«^ 
Persimns;  and  the  group  of  13  bronze  figures,  vrMc\i  l\ift  K\X\fiiTv\«»s> 
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dedicated  at  Delphi  as  a  share  of  the  booty  at  Marathon,  was  like- 
wise from  his  chisel.  This  latter  group  represented  the  TietorioiiB 
general  Miltiades,  surrounded  by  Athena  and  Apollo,  who  had 
granted  the  Tictory,  and  the  ten  ancestral  heroes  of  Attica,  who  had 
preserved  their  country.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  owed  its  origin 
to  the  solemn  transference  of  the  bones  of  Thesens  from  Skjrros 
to  Athens,  undertaken  by  Kimon  as  a  means  to  stir  up  Attic  pat- 
riotism and  exalt  the  importance  of  Athens.  The  Theseion, 
notwithstanding  its  early  date,  exhibits  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
Attic-Doric  style,  which  culminated  in  the  Parthenon.  Contrasted, 
however,  with  the  perfection  of  the  latter,  the  Theseion  presents 
indications  that  the  problems  which  it  seeks  to  solve  are  still  noTel ; 
here  and  there  even  a  slight  want  of  harmony  may  be  traced ;  and 
there  is  a  tentative  and  experimental  air  not  only  in  the  general 
architectural  forms,  but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frieze  and 
in  the  variety  of  the  metopal  ornamentation.  The  interior  was  de- 
corated by  Polygnotos  and  Mikon  with  pictures  of  the  deeds  of 
Theseus,  while  the  sculptured  metopes,  representing  the  exploits 
of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  have  been  attributed  to  Myron.  The  friezes 
were  in  quite  a  different  style  of  workmanship,  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct affinity  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  though  their  eon- 
strained  and  embarrassed  forms  do  not  display  the  full,  free  devel- 
opment of  the  style  of  Phidias.  Perhaps  we  have  in  the  friezes  of 
the  Theseion  a  youthful  work  by  that  master;  and  we  may  aeoount 
for  their  disposition  by  the  wish  to  afford  him  also  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  chisel  upon  a  temple  which  was  adorned  within 
by  the  brushes  of  the  great  painters  of  the  day. 

Phidias  was  already  famous  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Olympia,  where,  with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  he  executed  the  work 
that  won  him  most  renown  among  the  ancients.  This  was  his  ZeuSy 
'with  which  no  other  artist  can  compete' ;  a  statue  of  such  huge 
proportions  that  even  the  lofty  and  spacious  shrine  destined  for  it 
seemed  hardly  large  enough.  The  god,  carved  in  gold  and  ivory, 
materials  which  the  Greeks  deemed  especially  suited  for  sacred 
images,  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne,  holding  on  his  right 
hand  a  figure  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  the  sceptre  crowned  by  an 
eagle.  The  garment  which  covered  the  entire  figure,  including  the 
arms  and  breast,  was  worked  with  figures  and  lilies ;  the  throne, 
footstool,  pedestal,  and  barriers  round  it,  were  all  adorned  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  mythological  forms  and  scenes  in  relief, 
in  the  round,  or  in  colours;  Victories  were  represented  in  relief 
dancing  round  the  legs  of  the  throne ;  the  footstool  rested  on  gold- 
en lions.  The  destruction  of  Theban  youths  by  the  Sphinx,  the 
death  of  the  Niobidse,  the  exploits  and  contests  of  heroes  like 
Hercules  and  Tbesena  —  in  fact  the  w\vo\ft  cw^^A  0TWft.ment  — 
reminded  the  intelligent  beholder  of  the  ^^uRtVce  mv^  mctc^j  m^x^^ 
oat  by  the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.   But  the  teT^xeaeiklftX^^ii  ^^  ^^«» 
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myths,  to  which  poetry  and  art  gave  form,  was  also  in  itself  a  votire 
offering  to  the  god  and  an  exaltation  of  his  majesty.  The  head  of 
the  Phidian  Zeus  showed  none  of  the  passionately  powerful  traits, 
with  leonine  brow  and  hair  rising  like  a  lion's  mane  from  the  head, 
which  have  become  familiar  from  the  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican, 
and  which  are  still  mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Phidian  Zeus  by 
belated  critics.  The  head  of  the  Phidian  statue  had  the  straight 
^Greek'  profile,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Attic  school ;  and  the  hair, 
crowned  with  a  golden  wreath  of  olire,  fell  in  luxuriant  tresses  on 
each  side  of  the  brow  and  face,  without,  however,  mingling  with  the 
soft  full  beard.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  majestic  and  king- 
ly, yet  peaceful  and  mild.  Such  is  the  description  left  us  by  an- 
cient writers,  who  heap  inexhaustible  praise  on  the  work.  The 
artist  set  his  signature  on  his  noble  creation ;  and  his  descendants 
were  ever  held  in  high  honour  at  Elis. 

A  new  and  important  task  next  detained  Phidias  for  some  years 
in  his  native  Athens.  Perikles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
The  treasure  of  the  Attie-Delian  league  had,  six  years  before,  passed 
from  the  protection  of  the  Delian  Apollo  under  that  of  the  patron- 
goddess  of  Athens.  But  the  splendid  new  temple  destined  to  house 
the  treasure,  including  the  magnificent  statue  of  Athena,  which 
formed  so  precious  a  part  of  it,  had  not  yet  been  built.  The  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  i£gean  Sea  had  gazed  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  envy  on  the  inexhaustible  gold  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 
and  on  the  splendour  and  opulence  of  the  Orient.  This  seduction 
was  to  be  conquered  and  superseded  by  an  influence  of  a  nobler 
kind  at  Athens.  The  national  antipathy  to  ^barbarians',  of  which 
the  Greeks  had  been  but  feebly  conscious  before  the  Persian  wars, 
had  been  awakened  and  strengthened  during  that  contest,  and  it  was 
encouraged  and  inflamed  by  Athenian  statesmen.  Athens  had  re- 
solved that  mere  wealth  was  no  longer  to  fetter  and  dazzle  men's 
hearts  and  eyes ;  but  that  forms  of  the  most  perfect  artistic  beauty 
—  for  which  the  most  costly  materials  would  seem  only  right  and 
proper  —  should  chain  all  admiration  to  themselves.  Friend  and 
foe  should  have  proof  that  the  Acropolis  with  its  temples  and  statues, 
that  Athens  itself  was  in  every  respect  the  worthy  capital  of  Hellas, 
and  the  true  eye  of  Greece.  ^In  the  erection  of  these  works',  says  Plu- 
tarch, 'of  so  extraordinary  a  size,  and  inimitable  in  their  indwelling 
grace  and  beauty  because  the  artificers  strove,  as  if  in  competition, 
to  dignify  and  perfect  their  artistic  powers,  the  most  wonderful 
feature  was  the  rapidity  with  which  they  sprang  up.  All  these 
works,  each  of  which  seemed  in  itself  to  demand  the  labour  of 
generations,  were  completed  during  the  tenure  of  «^  ^iw^^  %QN«tw- 
ment.  Their  beauty  soon  became  widely  Teeo?iTv\^ftA. ,  wsv^  Wv^Vt^ 
inHiiBnee  1b  still  freak  and  new.  The  freshneaa  ot  ^o\jA\v  \i«N«t% 
orsr  tbem,  Mnd  through  long  years  has  piesfttved  t\kc\T  \3\c>c»T$i.  ^.-^ 
iio^b  there  dwelt  in  them  a  mighty  breath  and  sowX ,  xvoV  «\J^*- 
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ject  to  age.  The  initiator  and  the  overseer  of  all  was  Phidias, 
though  famous  architects  and  artists  worked  under  him'.  The  PorlAc- 
non  was  begun  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  temple  in  B.C.  447  and  was 
completed  in  B.C.  434.  Kallikrates  and  Jktinos  were  the  chief  archi- 
tects. The  plastic  adornment  of  the  temple,  the  metopes  (some  of 
which  belong  to  the  archaic  school,  while  others  bear  the  stamp  of 
Phidias's  genius  no  less  distinctly  than  the  frieze),  the  pediment- 
groups,  the  partial  destruction  of  which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  all 
—  these  and  other  details  of  the  temple  gave  ample  employment 
to  a  crowd  of  sculptors,  old  and  young,  masters  and  pupils, 
affording  at  the  same  time  to  each  an  opportunity  for  the  best 
worlL  of  which  he  was  capable ,  and  the  best  schooling  for  the 
future.  The  labour  of  the  great  overseer  in  creating  and  inrenting 
large  and  small  details,  in  designing  and  modelling,  criticising 
and  demanding,  rebuking,  encouraging,  and  compelling,  must 
have  been  endless.  His  most  serious  task  was  the  preparation  of 
the  Colossal  Statue  of  Athena  Parthenos,  in  gold  and  ivory,  for  the 
interior.  Of  this  statue,  the  height  of  which  (39  ft.)  was  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  cella,  not  a  splinter  remains.  But  by  a  pains- 
taking use  of  descriptions  and  casual  references,  and  through 
fortunate  discoveries  of  more  or  less  faithful  copies  and  replicas  of 
the  whole  or  of  parts,  it  has  gradually  become  possible  to  indicate 
the  general  features  of  the  composition,  and  in  some  few  points  even 
to  attain  considerable  exactness.  In  sculpture  the  loftiest  sublimity 
and  majesty  can  be  expressed  only  by  simplicity  and  moderation, 
not  by  vehemence  and  agitation.  This  law  is  the  more  imperative 
the  larger  the  statue;  for  details  which  may  escape  notice  in  a 
statuette,  become  intolerable  when  magnified  in  a  colossus.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  figure  possesses  in  its  very  size  a  certain 
power  of  impressing,  provided  only  that  its  proportions  be  just, 
and  its  forms  simple  and  moderate.  And  this  simplicity  is  all  the 
more  indispensable  when  the  statue  is  destined  to  stand,  as  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias  was,  amid  the  strict  and  regular  details,  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  of  a  Doric  cella.  The  goddess 
was  represented  as  standing  erect,  clad  in  a  simple  armless  mantle 
(^chiton),  falling  in  long  stiff  folds  and  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a 
girdle.  The  main  weight  of  the  body  rested  upon  the  right  foot, 
which  was  planted  firmly  on  the  ground ;  the  left  foot  was  slightly 
in  the  rear.  The  right  arm  from  the  shoulder  ,'to  the  elbow  was 
held  close  to  the  body,  but  the  fore-arm  was  advanced,  supporting 
on  its  open  palm  a  winged  Nike,  the  inseparable  companion,  mess- 
enger, and  attendant  of  Athena  as  of  Zeus.  The  left  arm  hung  by 
her  side,  the  hand  grasping  a  lance  and  holding  the  upper  rim  of 
the  round  shield,  which  rested  on  the  ground.  Within  the  hollow  of 
the  shield,  on  the  ground,  was  coiled  the  sacred  snake,  the  emblem 
of  Erichthonios.  The  lofty  helmet,  the  segis  with  its  border  of  smaller 
snakes  and  the  Gorgon's  head  on  her  breast  completed  the  goddess's 
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GOBtame.  In  the  case  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  Phidias  had  followed 
the  traditions  of  earlier  art  in  lavishly  surrounding  the  god  with 
mythological  scenes.  In  the  case  of  Athena  he  was  more  sparing. 
But  the  surfaces  offered  hy  the  simple  broad  treatment  of  the  statue 
were  heze  also  modestly  occupied  with  ornamental  detail.  A  chrys- 
elephantine relief  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  creation  of  Pan- 
dora ;  oil  the  edges-  of  the  thick  soles  of  the  sandals  was  the  contest 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae ;  and  on  the  Inne  r  border  of  the 
shield  the  battle  of  the  Gods  with  the  Giants.  The  exterior  surface 
of  the  shield  had  a  Gorgon's  head  of  gold  as  a  boss,  surrounded  by  a 
design  depicting  a  contest  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Athenians. 
Among  the  figures  of  the  latter,  Phidias  introduced  portraits  of 
himself  (a  bald-headed  figure  raising  a  stone  with  both  hands)  and 
of  Perikles,  whose  uplifted  arm  with  the  lance,  partly  covered, 
but  did  not  entirely  conceal  his  face.  No  magic,  however,  can 
recall  even  in  imagination  the  general  effect  of  the  colouring,  in 
which  the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory  gave  the  dominating  key. 
Id  spite  of  all  theoretical  admissions  and  all  fortunate  discoveries, 
we  have  been  too  long  unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  colour  in 
sculpture,  to  be  able  adequately  to  realize  the  effect  of  a  gold  and 
ivory  colossos  like  the  Parthenos.  The  ancients,  whose  power  of 
Judging  we  have  often  to  acknowledge  with  astoniftliment,  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  and  with  similar  works.  Our  wisest  plan 
is  not  to  traverse  this  judgment.  And  finally  we  must  not  take  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  the  extended  right  hand  of  the  Athena, 
on  which  stood  the  Nike,  was  supported  by  a  column  —  a  technical 
necessity  to  which  Phidias  bowed,  and  which  had  precedents  in 
archaic  images  of  a  similar  character. 

The  statue  of  the  Parthenos  was  completed  and  consecrated  in 
438.  It  at  once  compelled  universal  admiration  and  impressed 
itself  on  every  soul.  Henceforth  whenever  an  Athenian  thought 
of  the  Goddess,  whenever  a  stone-mason  carved  her  image  on  some 
small  relief,  both  thought  and  carving  took  the  form  of  Phidias'^s 
statue.  By  this  time  the  temple  was  finished  in  all  its  main  parts, 
but  there  were  still  a  number  of  unfinished  details  that  postponed 
the  final  and  absolute  completion  for  four  years.  We  may  readily 
conjecture  that  Phidias  now  devoted  himself  more  freely  and  di- 
rectly to  the  completion  of  the  plastic  ornament,  and  that  he  him- 
self put  his  hand  to  the  pedimental  sculptures.  In  the  well-known 
female  group  from  the  £.  pediment,  we  probably  behold  an  actual 
work  from  the  master's  own  hand.  The  groups  are  in  too  poor  a 
state  of  preservation  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of 
the  whole ;  but  even  the  little  we  can  still  see  or  supply  by  con- 
jecture excites  unfailing  admiration.  The  constraint  imposed  by 
the  triangular  field  is  skilfully  dealt  with  in  the  tympanon  groups 
of  ^gtna,  but  the  sense  of  constraint  is  still  pere<ip\\\A«.  \1  \%\i^ 
lew  evident  in  the  pediments  of  the  tern  le  ol  Z«\a«  ^x.  OVjtdl'^Xv^ 
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where,  indeed,  the  meeting  of  stiffness  and  uniformity  with  wild 
daring  and  agitation  makes  the  limitations  more  felt  than  elsewhere. 
The  daily  contemplation  of  the  latter  groups  must  undoubtedly  have 
led  Phidias  to  ponder  over  the  problem  of  what  was  the  good  and 
great  element  in  them,  and  what  merely  distorted  and  inartistic.  In 
the  case  of  the  Parthenon  the  sculptured  groups  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  first  and  independently ;  and  the  lines  of  the 
pediment  seem  to  be  only  the  natural  and  appropriate  frame  for 
them.  Both  of  the  earlier  .'Eginetan  and  Olympian  groups  con- 
sisted of  figures,  sculptured  indeed  in  the  round  and  detached 
from  the  background,  but  treated  as  if  in  relief  and  producing  the 
effect  of  reliefs.  In  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  the  point  of  Tlew 
from  which  the  sculptures  were  to  be  seen  —  vis.  the  ground  — 
was  certainly  taken  into  account,  but  the  effect  produced  both  by 
the  group  as  a  whole  and  by  the  individual  figures  was  that  of 
work  in  the  round.  The  careful  finish  of  the  figures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, not  only  where  the  workmanship  could  be  seen,  but  also  on  the 
backs  and  on  the  unseen  parts,  sprang,  as  Rietsehel,  the  great  Ger- 
man sculptor  expressed  it,  from  the  truly  divine  creative  impulse, 
which  impelled  Phidias  to  make  whatever  he  called  into  existence, 
perfect  and  self-contained.  The  sculptures  are  'the  love-offerings 
of  a  true  artist-soul',  now  revealed  to  us  after  long  concealment, 
but  the  finish  is  also,  as  it  were,  a  visible  finger-post ,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pediments  were  occupied  with  figures,  sculptured 
in  the  round,  and  conceived  as  being  in  the  round.  These  wonder- 
ful groups  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere  of  exis- 
tence, so  amazing  are  their  truthfulness  and  perspicuity,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  so  great  their  dignified  simplicity,  so  striking 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  conception  shown  in  their  forms.  To 
Canova  they  came  as  a  new  revelation ;  Dannecker  exclaimed,  Hhey 
bear  the  very  stamp  of  nature,  though  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sej  such  nature';  and  other  great  sculptors  of  every  land  have 
shared  in  this  feeling  of  ecstatic  admiration.  The  sculptors,  who 
are  thus  absorbed  in  admiration,  pay  little  heed  to  the  proper  ex- 
planation and  naming  of  the  groups ;  and  probably  there  are  many 
others,  not  calling  themselves  artists,  who  will  also  find  their  ad- 
miration too  deeply  engaged  to  permit  them  to  feel  exercised  about 
the  solution  of  the  now  scarcely  soluble  problem.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  otherwise  when  the  figures  were  executed.  The 
delight  in  pure  beauty  of  form  —  and  we  know  how  keen  this  was 
among  the  best  Athenians  and  how  widespread  among  them  gener- 
ally —  was  accompanied  in  all  the  beholders  by  the  strongest  and 
most  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subjects  represented.  The  belief 
in  the  gods  and  in  the  sacred  legends  was  still  alive.  It  was  as  an 
inspired  bard  that  Phidias  announced  to  his  countrymen  the  mira- 
culous birth  of  Athena  and  told  them  how  Poseidon  and  Athena 
strove  for  the  possession  of  their  dear  native  land,   and  how  the 
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goddesf ,  with  whom  the  Athenians  felt  themselves  and  their  city 
identified,  was  the  victor  in  the  noble  strife.  Thus  alone  can  we  form 
in  idea  of  what  Phidias  was  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Bat  such  a 
onanimous  popular  enthusiasm  as  this,  in  which  the  present  is 
seen  through  a  haze  of  ideality,  could,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  scarcely  be  of  long  duration.  The  existence  of  nations,  like 
the  existence  of  individuals,  is  a  straggle,  even  when  the  loftiest 
aims  and  the  noblest  motives  are  in  question.  The  age  of  Perikles 
and  its  artistic  creations  did  not  escape  this  strife.  The  Ptopylaea^ 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  fortified  Acropolis,  were  erected  in  437- 
432  B.O.,  after  the  splendid  plans  of  Mnesikles.  But  the  erection 
did  not  fally  correspond  with  the  plans.  Disturbances  took  place 
while  the  building  was  going  on,  which  compelled  limitation  and 
alterations.  The  bastion  in  front  of  the  S.  wing,  with  the  Temple 
and  Balusl/rade  of  Athena  Nike^  stood  in  connection  with  the  Pro- 
pylea;  and  here  also  the  whole  arrangement  suggests  exterior  con- 
straint and  sadden  change.  The  Temple  Friete  does  not  attain  the 
artistic  style  or  perfection  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
among  all  the  remaining  works  of  antiquity  none  approach  the  latter 
so  nearly  or  resemble  them  so  much  in  revealing  the  refined  Greek  or,  so 
to  speak,  Attic  character,  as  the  beautiful  fragments  of  the  Balustrade 
BeUefy  with  its  rapid-moving  and  charming  Victories.  What  be- 
came of  the  artist,  whose  hand  is  so  manifest  in  this  relief,  during 
its  execution,  we  do  not  know.  Accusations  against  individuals  was 
one  of  the  methods  of  party-warfare  in  the  ancient  republics.  One 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  opposition  to  Perikles  was  Phidias ;  the 
artistic  representative  of  the  policy  of  magnificent  temples  had  to 
fall.  He  vanished  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison  —  as  if  to  prove  the 
saying  that  the  gods  make  their  favourites  taste  the  extremes  of 
happiness  and  misery. 

An  overwhelming  genius  like  that  of  Phidias  leaves  its  stamp 
on  its  own  and  the  following  age,  even  though  pupils  and  successors 
lag  far  behind  the  master.  Most  striking  is  the  effect  which  it  has 
in  imposing  its  own  mode  of  vision  and  feeling  for  form  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  handicraftsman.  The  stone-cutters,  who  worked  under 
Phidias  and  continued  the  school,  produced  the  fine  Attic  Tomb- 
Reliefs^  which,  though  imperfect  in  details  and  in  point  of  finish, 
are  in  their  general  effect  also  witnesses  to  the  Greek  feeling  for 
beauty  —  that  'noble  simplicity  and  calm  grandeur'  which  Winckel' 
mafin  extols.  The  oft-recurring  representations  of  combats  of 
horsemen  are  particularly  striking.  In  a  fine  large  relief  of  this 
kind  at  the  Villa  Albani  in  Rome,  a  youth  has  sprung  from  his 
steed,  which  rears  behind  him,  and  while  he  holds  the  bridle  in 
his  left  hand,  he  raises  the  right  to  aim  a  blow  at  his  opponent 
who  is  falling  backwards  to  the  ground.  The  tomb  of  Dexileos,  who 
fell  in  his  twentieth  year,  in  the  Corinthian  Wat  ^^.C*.  ^^V^^ 
which  is  still  in  siiu  at  Athena,  represents  Mm  aiinVn^  &  Wq^  \\«)\&. 
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hoTsebaek  at  his  conquered  opponent  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
reliefs,  however,  are  of  domestic  scenes,  vhich  appeal  to  eyery 
beholder;  and  in  many  of  them  the  sorrowful  feelings  attending 
departure  from  life  are  unmistakably  expressed.  A  lofty  idea  of 
Attic  art  and  its  Phidian  traditions  is  also  afforded  by  the  VoUve  £e- 
liefs^  which  were  found  In  great  numbers  beside  tiie  iitJUcpieion, 
and  the  small  ReliefB^  which  frequently  adorn  the  beginnings  of 
Inscriptions  carved  in  stone.  Among  the  larger  reliefs  which  belong 
to  the  period  immediately  after  Phidias  is  the  EUusinian  Belief  — 
in  which  the  boy  between  Demeter  and  Kora  especially  excited  the 
admiration  of  Bietschet  —  and  among  the  monumental  scolpturos 
of  the  same  period  is  the  Frieze  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUo  eU  Ba$tat 
in  Arcadia.  Iktinot,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  built  this  temple 
also;  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  sculpture  was 
entrusted  to  artists  trained  in  Attica.  With  the  attainment  of  ar- 
tistic perfection  and  with  the  possibility  of  absolutely  unfettered  ac- 
tivity, comes  the  danger  of  an  unbridled  and  impetuoaa  adyance; 
and  tender  melting  grace  is  often  enough  elbowed  by  Titanic  auda- 
city. The  artist  of  the  frieze  at  Phigaleia  deseryes  no  such  reproach, 
even  although  his  work  has  not  retained  the  fine  finish,  which  so 
ennobles  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  best  parts  of  the 
Balustrade  of  Athena  Nike,  and  although  he  does  not  approach  the 
refined  elegance,  the  simple  naturalness,  the  finished  inspiration  of 
all  the  forms  of  the  former,  lie  has  carried  the  suggestions  of  Phi- 
dian art  in  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  into  a  rushing  life.  But  the 
stonily  enthusiasm  which  there  makes  itself  felt  moves  in  harmonious 
lines.  In  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  the  episodes  of  the  unnatural 
combat  are  interspersed  in  the  most  masterly  manner  with  incidents 
expressive  of  good-will  and  kindliness.  Another  important  work  was 
undertaken  oii  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  itself,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  PropylsBa,  and  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike. 
This  was  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  Ereehtheicn  or  an- 
cient temple  of  Athena  Polias,  a -beautiful  Ionic  building,  re- 
markable for  the  complicated  ground-plan  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ancient  legend,  for  the  wonderful  doorway  on  the 
M.  side,  and  for  the  Portico  of  the  Virgins,  with  its  entablature 
borne  by  Attic  maidens  —  the  lovely  classical  predecessors  of  the 
generally  unsuccessful  modern  Caryatides.  Retarded  by  fires  and 
other  hindrances  the  work  dragged  on  for  a  long  period.  It  was 
in  course  of  erection  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  and  also  in  the 
4th  cent  B.C.;  but  no  more  exact  dates  can  yet  be  assigned  to  its 
beginning  or  ending. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Statues  produced  by  the  Attic  school 
established  by  Phidias  is  the  Standing  Diskobolos^  or  quoit-thrower, 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  numerous  replicas.  Many  authorities 
believe  this  to  be  the  statue  of  a  victor  by  Alkatnenes^  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  honourable  epithet  of  Enkrinomenos  or  the  *olassi- 
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cal',  though  it  is  doiihtful  whether  we  are  right  in  ascrihing  a  figure 
of  tliis  kind  to  the  creator  of  the  Garden  Venus.  In  the  Stooping 
Diskobolos  of  Myron  the  whole  of  the  effort,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
is  concentrated  upon  an  exacting  feat  of  bodily  strength.  The  un- 
usual pose  and  movement  of  the  body,  the  obvious  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  and  impending  throw  and  forward  leap,  are  so  mar- 
vellous, that  it  is  easy  to  forget  in  their  contemplation  the  spiritual 
element  which  is  present  in  this  as  in  every  other  work  of  genius. 
The  Standing  Diskobolos  marks  a  step  in  advance.  Here  also  the 
'motif  is  a  physical  action,  viz.  the  attainment  of  the  exact  at- 
titude and  poise  on  which  the  success  of  the  throw  will  de- 
pend. But  the  spiritual  element,  the  psychological  interest  pre- 
dominates. It  is  not  the  mere  adoption  of  a  certain  attitude 
that  determines  the  scope  of  the  work,  but  the  meaning  which 
that  action  expresses.  Myron's  Diskobolos  seizes  and  Axes  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  physical  action,  the  critical  moment  in  amotion 
or  series  of  motions  dependent  on  strict  rules  of  art.  But  the  cul- 
mination of  the  mental  effort  and  will ,  the  decision  which  condi- 
tions the  act,  lies  in  the  moment  of  preparation  represented  in  the 
erect  figure  ascribed  to  Alkamenes.  Paeonios  of  Mende  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  pupil  of  Phidias,  but  his  Statue  of  Nike,  erected  by  the 
Hesseiiians  at  Olympia  about  420  B.  0.,  shows  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  balustrade  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike  and  other 
Attic  models.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  Paeonios  marks  a  de- 
cadence from  the  excellence  of  conception  and  execution  shown  in 
these  reliefs  and  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  but  the  gen- 
eral effect  produced  by  this  work  is  one  of  great  boldness  and 
dignity.  The  goddess,  sent  by  Zeus  to  bring  victory  to  the  side 
which  finds  favour  in  his  eyes,  flies  rapidly  through  the  air  in  an 
eagle-like  flight,  with  her  drapery  floating  on  the  breeze.  The  tech- 
nical skill  by  which,  through  a  clever  arrangement  and  balance  of 
parts,  the  figure  appears  as  if  actually  detached,  is  also  admirable. 
The  Painted  Attic  Vases  of  this  period  also  indicate  the  glorious 
height  to  which  art  had  now  attained.  Just  as  the  last  and  genuinely 
archaic  development  in  the  style  of  painting  black-figured  vases,  and 
the  early  and  severe  development  of  those  with  red  figures  afford 
obviouB  points  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  painted  steles  or 
tombstones,  whether  sculptured  or  not  (such  as  those  of  Lyseas, 
Aristion,  etc),  so  it  is  permissible  for  us,  making  allowance  for 
the  different  spheres  of  art,  to  recognise  in  the  transparent  dra- 
peries and  similar  features  in  the  decoration  of  vases  the  methods 
of  the  earliest  school  of  painting,  especially  those  ascribed  to  Polyg- 
notos.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  how  often,  in  the  best  and  freest 
period  of  the  red-figured  vases,  when  the  exquisite  works  of  tho 
school  of  the  vase-painters  Enpbronios  and  Duris  were  produced, 
the  interest  of  the  vase-painter  is  identical  with  tho  id^iV.  ^Vm^^ 
at  by  Myron  in  the  more  exaJted  sphere  of  art  \u  vf\Ac!Vi\A%  %<&wV\Vt 
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found  expresBion.  The  tendency  to  represent  the  nade  male  flgtoe 
in  now  attitudes  and  movements,  in  bold  and  difftoult  poies,  ind 
the  delight  in  such  representations  fox  their  own  sake,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  interest  of  the  myths  vhich  they  may  Ulaatnte, 
are  as  evident  in  the  tiny  figures  of  the  Yasea  as  in  the  maaiive 
products  of  the  chisel.  The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  treatment^  so 
characteristic  of  the  striving  after  perfection  shown  by  claaaic  ait, 
the  lofty  and  free  perfection  of  execution,  the  Attie  tendeney 
to  glorify  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  and  many  other  features  of  aculp- 
ture  and  painting  repeat  themselves  in  the  decoration  of  raaea,  where, 
too,  the  direct  imitations  of  figures  and  groups  in  the  metopes  and 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  works  become  more  and  more  com- 
mon. Under  the  influence  of  the  height  reached  by  aculptore  and 
painting  proper,  the  vase-painters  even  attempted  to  tranacend  the 
bounds  imposed  upon  them  by  the  traditional  limitation — a  limlta^ 
tion  founded  on  solid  grounds  —  to  the  contrast  of  red  and  black  in 
producing  their  effects.  For  scenes  represented  with  peculiar  care 
they  have  sometimes  laid  down  a  white  ground  on  the  vaaea,  on 
which  they  painted  designs  in  various  colours.  This  method,  how- 
ever, which  was  accompanied  at  different  periods  by  other  efforts 
at  variety,  maintained  itself  only  as  applied  to  one  particular  class 
of  vessels,  demanded  by  Athenian  customs  alone.  This  was  the  tall 
and  slender  LekythoSf  which  was  filled  with  fragrant  perfumes  and 
used  at  funereal  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  of  the  scene  there 
usually  stands  a  stele  or  tombstone,  behind  which  the  grave-mound 
is  often  added.  Round  the  tomb  are  grouped  the  mourners,  lament- 
ing and  offering  votive  gifts.  Frequently  a  passing  wayfarer  is  in- 
troduced, asking  whom  this  lamentation  concerns.  Bodiless  souls 
arc  sometimes  seen  hovering  round  the  tomb ;  less  frequently  Charon 
is  introduced,  or  the  dead  body  on  a  bier.  These  paintings  are 
simple  but  full  of  expression.  They  are  seldom  carefully  finished; 
intended  as  the  fleeting  products  of  the  moment,  to  be  used  once 
and  then  forgotten ,  they  are  often  hastily  and  carelessly,  though 
seldom  coarsely  executed.  Some  of  the  profiles  and  hands  have  a 
beauty  and  grace  recalling  the  works  of  Raphael ;  the  feeling  for 
nobility  of  form  and  for  tender  and  sympathetic  expression  of  grief 
is  everywhere  manifest.  We  stand  before  these  modest  prodnotioiis 
with  a  feeling  of  envy  and  wonder  for  a  period  in  which  so  much 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  artist  could  overflow  into  the  work  of  the 
mere  artisan. 

Folykleitos  and  his  School. 

At  the  time  when  Phidias  was  producing  his  wonderful  crea- 
tions in  Athens,  the  most  prominent  sculptor  and  recognised  head 
of  the  renowned  school  of  Argos  and.  Sik^joii,  in.  which  the  art  of 
casting  in  bronze  was  practised  with.  eaipecV»N.  «\isi«.«iaa.>  -«%*  VJaa 
jpopujar master FolykleitoiyWy^o  was  somewhat >|Q\Ktt%«^«^'*^^» 
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and  carried  on  his  professional  activity  till  after  B.G.  423.  Poly- 
Ueitos  was  an  arcMtect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  certain  theoretic 
treatises  current  at  a  later  period  were  ascribed  to  him.  One  of 
his  Btatues,  the  Doryphoros,  or  spear-bearer,  was  so  celebrated  for 
the  justness  of  its  proportions,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the 
^Canon'  and  was  regarded  as  a  practical  manual  and  model  of  art. 
We  possess  copies  both  of  this  statue  and  of  his  Diadoumeno8  and 
Ama%on.  The  Doryphoros  represents  a  manly  youth  .leaning  his 
weight  on  the  right  foot,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear; 
the  head  is  slightly  to  one  side,  as  if  intent  on  some  object ;  the 
right  arm  hangs  down,  while  the  left  holds  a  spear  resting  on  the 
shoulder.  The  Diadumenos  is  in  a  similar  attitude,  but  the  head  is 
more  to  one  side ;  the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fastening 
a  fillet  round  the  head.  The  proportions  of  the  two  statues  are  har- 
monious and  attractive,  but  scarcely  so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  following  generations 
found  them  a  little  heavy.  We  are  also  at  no  loss  to  understand  what 
the  ancient  writers  on  art  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  at- 
titude which  Polykleitos  is  said  to  have  invented  or  of  the  sameness 
with  which  his  statues  are  charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that 
of  the  Doryphoros  and  the  Diadoumenos,  which  also  recurs  in  his 
fine  figure  of  an  Amazon.  In  each  of  these  figures  the  action  is  one 
of  forward  motion,  the  weight  resting  mainly  on  one  foot,  while  the 
quiet,  well-considered,  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  body 
serves  to  throw  into  prominence  the  powerful  beauty  of  the  frame, 
its  carefully  calculated  symmetry,  and  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
whole  aud  of  the  individual  parts,  and  also  allows  the  most  delicate 
and  equally  finished  execution  of  details.  To  our  modern  taste  the 
beauty  of  these  statues  seems,  indeed,  of  a  somewhat  over-muscular 
aud  even  coarse  type,  and  we  are  better  able  to  sympathise  with  the 
moderate  criticiBm  passed  upon  them  by  writers  of  a  little  later 
date  than  with  unstinted  praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and 
attractive  beauty.  But  it  is  precisely  in  such  works  as  this  that  the  de- 
sired effect  demands  that  supreme  finish,  which  Polykleitos  is  said 
to  have  declared  was  the  real  secret  of  art.  We  have  to  think  of  his 
statues,  not  as  breathing  the  fine  poetic  charm  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  Attic  art,  but  as  glorious  in  physical  beauty  aud  finish,  and 
as  having  attained  a  delicacy  and  harmony  of  line  in  each  individual 
feature,  such  as  our  fancy  can  scarcely  grasp  because  no  specimens 
have  ever  come  within  our  vision.  If,  however,  we  make  adequate 
allowance  fbr  the  different  ages  of  the  world  and  for  the  different 
styles  of  ait,  we  need  not  shrink  from  comparing  Polykleitos  to  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  who  like  him  was  the  author  of  a  definite  type. 

Among  the  statues  referred  to  Polykleitos,  tVvdbl  vf\L\0^  «.v^^A%. 
most  strongly  to  our  feelings  through  the  poetiv  ol  \\a  wj^j^^^^.  \s» 
the  gsd  snd  weary  Amazon ,   resting  after   a  \a\iv  axv^  \vo^^\^'a,«» 
combs^  wbieb  is  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  m  iV^^^tV^^ 
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Museum  and  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatioan.  This  evidently 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  wounded  Amazon  leaning  on  a 
spear,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Attio  school.  The  so-called 
Mattel  Amazon  is  also  eyidently  a  late  and  refined  modiflcation  of 
this  work  of  Polykleitos.  Our  failure  to  realize  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  Polykleitos  is  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  Chiry$tie* 
phantine  Statue  of  Hera  at  Argos.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  art- 
critics  of  antiquity  considered  that  this  statue  marked  an  advance 
on  the  technical  skill  with  which  Phidias  had  previougly  employed 
gold  and  ivory  in  the  famous  Athena  Parthenos ;  and  we  may  also 
assume,  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  only  that  the  head  of  the  Hera 
of  Polykleitos  resembled  the  traditional  Argive  type,  but  also  that 
a  work  of  this  kind  in  so  celebrated  a  centre  of  the  national  wor- 
ship must  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  subsequent  art 
With  the  help  of  Argive  coins  and  by  comparing  heads  of  statues 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  can  approximately  fix  the  limits 
within  which  our  fancy  may  move.  We  are  also  informed  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  statue.  Hera  sat  on  a  throne,  clothed 
in  a  long  and  rich  garment,  which,  however,  left  bare  the  arms  of 
the  'white-armed'  goddess.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  pomegranate, 
in  the  other  the  scoptre,  terminating  in  a  cuckoo.  The  head  was 
encircled  by  a  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Graces  and  the 
Hours.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
any  adequate  reproduction  of  the  statue  or  any  direct  copy  of  the 
head.  Adjoining  the  Hera  of  Polykleitos  stood  a  chryselephantine 
figure  of  Hebe  by  his  brother  Naukydes,  who  also  executed  a  Her- 
mes, a  Phrixos  offering  the  ram,  a  Diskobolos,  and  numerons  other 
statues.  The  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon  also  produced  many  Sta- 
tues of  Victors  irh  the  Qames,  which  were  apparently  intrusted  to 
them  in  preference  to  Attic  artists. 

Family  of  Praziteles.  Skopas. 

The  family  of  Praxiteles,  the  creator  of  the  Cnidian  Venus  and 
the  Olympian  Hermes,  was  active  and  celebrated  in  art  several 
generations  before  the  birth  of  its  most  eminent  member,  and  the 
ancestral  calling  was  worthily  carried  on  after  him  by  his  sons. 
A  Praxiteles  the  Elder,  probably  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Prax- 
iteles, flourished  at  Athens  as  a  contemporary  of  Kahimis  before 
the  year  B.C.  403.  His  son  (probably)  and  the  father  of  the  great 
Praxiteles  was  Kephisodotos,  who,  soon  after  B.C.  376,  executed 
the  beautiful  Group  of  Eirene  with  the  cfiild  Ploutos  in  her  armSf 
a  copy  of  which,  formerly  known  as  Leukothea,  is  preserved  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  goddess  of  peace,  clad  in  a  long  and 
rich  Attic  peplos,  stands  in  an  attitude  of  quiet  and  simple  dignity, 
bearing  the  little  Ploutos  with  his  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm,  while 
her  right  hand  grasps  a  long  sceptre,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests 
OB  the  ground.  She  bonds  her  head,  which  is  covered  with  a  profusion 
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of  wavy  locks  falling  on  her  neck  and  shonldeis,  to  her  little  nurs- 
ling, who  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  her  chin.  Attitude  and 
expression  betoken  a  tender  friendliness,  which,  however,  is  repres- 
ented with  the  moderation  and  reserve  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Attic  art;  the  face  is  of  well-marked  Attic  type,  and  the  same  in- 
flnenee  is  evident  in  the  simplicity  of  pose,  the  majestic,  full, 
and  healthy  figure.  We  may  imagine,  without  being  too  venture- 
some, that  the  contemporary  representations  of  Demeter  were  of 
a  similar  type  and  furnished  the  model  for  this  incarnation  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty.  As  heads  of  Bacchus  of  a  closely 
related  character  have  also  been  found,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  this  type  of  countenance  was  traditional  in  the  Praxitelian 
family.  The  most  popular  work  of  the  great  son  of  Kephisodotos 
was  the  Aphrodite  of  Knidos  (Cnid.vis),  of  which  a  fine  statue  in  the 
Glyptothek  of  Munich  may  give  an  approximate  idea.  Other  works 
of  which  the  original  execution  dates  back  to  Praxiteles  are  the 
well-known  ApoUo  Sauroktonos,  or  youthful  Apollo,  about  to  slay 
with  a  dart  a  lizard  climbing  the  tree  on  which  he  leans,  and  the 
figure  of  h  Satyr  pouring  wine  into  a  shallow  dish  from  a  drinking- 
horn  uplifted  in  his  right  hand,  of  which  there  are  several  reproduc- 
tions in  the  Collection  of  Antiquities  at  Dresden.  But  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  such  reproductions  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal has  lately  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  an  original  work  of  Praxiteles, 
which  has  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  enlarged  our  conception 
of  his  art,  of  ancient  art,  and,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  of 
art  in  general.  A  complete  revolution  in  our  views  of  sculpture  was 
effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  through  the  study  of 
the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  new  light  shed  upon  the  same  field  has 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  inexhaustible  an  influence.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  as  high  water-marks  of  past  and  standards  for  future 
art,  the  Parthenon  sculptures  have  now  to  share  their  honours  with 
the  Samothrakian  Victory  in  the  Louvre,  the  Pergamenian  groups 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  An  artistic  career  such  as 
that  of  Fraxiteles  must  have  been  characterised  by  a  wonderful 
procetfl  of  development.  As  a  boy  and  as  a  youth  he  doubtless  sur- 
rendered loyally  and  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of  his  father  and 
master.  It  would  be  a  rare  pleasure  to  trace  the  budding,  blos- 
soming, and  full  perfection  of  his  own  genius,  watching  his  up- 
ward progress,  step  by  step  and  work  by  work.  But  the  material 
for  such  a  study  is  wanting.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Cnidian 
Venus  -was  the  flrst  production  of  his  emancipated  genius;  with 
greater  certainty  we  can  affirm  that  the  Hermes  was  no  youthful 
work  but  an  example  of  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  execution.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hermes  to  the  Eirene 
of  Kephisodotos  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  supet^tVaX.  \w  V^'^ 
cases  an  ere<^^  adult  form  ia  depicted,  holding  a  c\v\\(V  \w  \\»  «rav%, 
Bakdekeb^3  Greece.  «- 
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In  both  cases  the  right  arm  is  uplifted  and  the  head  bent  lo^ngly 
towards  the  child ;  in  both  the  child  is  adjoined  by  an  atlribnte, 
the  cornacopia  of  Ploutos,  the  cadnceos  of  Hermea.  The  gentle  tad 
kindly  affection  indicated  by  the  bending  head  ta  similar  in  both; 
bat  how  much  more  lively  and  penetrating  Is  this  feeling  in  the 
Hermes,  how  much  more  finished,  delicate,  and  attraetlTe  are  the 
general  effect  and  every  single  detail  in  the  group  of  the  younger 
master!  This  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  faet 
that  we  possess  but  a  copy  of  the  worli  of  KephisodotOfl,  and  the 
original  of  Praxiteles.  Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  on  thii  ac- 
count for  the  Klrene,  we  must  still  confess  that  its  whole  scheme  im- 
plies a  straightforward  and  simple  mode  of  execution;  in  theHennes 
we  feel  that  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish 
of  rendering,  and  that  the  slightest  flaw  or  weakening  in  this  mar- 
vellous finish  would  produce  a  falling  off  from  the  effect  aimed  at 
such  as  the  inferiority  of  the  Eirene  at  Munich  to  the  original  work 
of  Kephisodotos  can  but  faintly  reflect.  We  can  realise  this  diatinetly, 
if  we  mentally  compare  the  Hermes  in  the  Belvedere,  formerly 
wrongly  named  Antinous,  with  the  Olympian  group.  l\)iMaifi certainly 
was  justified  in  admiring  the  fine  proportions  and  forms  of  the  Vatican 
statue,  but  who  could  see  in  it  anything  like  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  Praxiteles?  How  heavy  and  depressed  it  seems  when  contrasted 
with  the  exuberant  geniality  and  fresh  grace  of  the  Olympian 
figure,  with  the  divine  cheerfulness  which  overspreads  the  power- 
ful, the  invincible  might  of  the  Praxitelian  Hermes  1  And  yet  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  two  statues  is  obvious,  the  work  in  the 
Vatican  was  uudonbteiily  inspired  by  that  of  Praxiteles.  We  ob- 
tain another  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  of  time  and  of 
technical  perfection  in  art  if  we  observe  the  simple  folds  and  the 
mere  indication  of  material  in  the  drapery  of  the  Eirene  of  Kephi- 
sodotos  as  contrasted  with  the  easy  mastery  and  finished  handling 
of  tlie  folds  and  toxture  of  the  garment  hung  from  the  tree  in  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.  If,  finally  we  compare  the  two  heads,  in  the  calm 
and  placid  features  of  the  Eirene  we  seem  to  see  intelligence  and 
sensibility  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  prophetic  sleep,  while  in  the 
Hermes  we  see  an  exuberant  intelligence  and  a  vital  energy  and  sen- 
sibility which  are  only  half  concealed  by  the  veil  of  gentle  grace 
and  beauty  enveloping  the  whole.  The  two  types  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent in  essence,  not  merely  in  handling  and  execution.  The 
female  heads  of  Praxiteles ,  like  every  product  of  his  chisel,  must 
also  have  exemplified  this  delicately  spiritualised  and  vital  per- 
fection of  form,  which  seems  to  vie  with  the  inexhaustible  re* 
sources  of  nature.  The  head  of  Hermes  has,  as  has  been  justly  ob* 
served,  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  Apoxycmenos 
of  Lysippos^  but  this  comparison  must  not  be  driven  too  far.  Prax- 
iteles was  older  than  Lysippos,  but  the  two  masters  were  involved 
in  the  same  spiritual  current  and  to  some  extent  followed  similar 
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ideals.  Lyslppos  belongs  to  the  bronze  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon, 
Praxiteles  to  the  marble  sculptors  of  Athens;  the  head  of  the 
Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos  is  a  development  of  the  Doryphoros  of 
PolykleitoB,  the  Praxitelian  head  of  Hermes  is  based  ou  an  early 
Attic  type,  which  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Diskobolos  of 
Myron.  The  fame  and  admiration  which  Praxiteles  enjoyed  among 
the  ancients  can  perhaps  be  paralleled  in  modem  times  only  by 
snch  a  circumstance  as  the  extravagant  popularity  of  Correggio  in 
the  17-18th  centuries.  Certainly  his  influence  upon  following  artists 
was  as  great,  if  not  greater.  We  doubtless  often  stand  in  the  presence 
of  reflections  of  Praxitelian  works,  even  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  fact.  For  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  wealth  of 
his  artistic  power,  inherited  and  acquired,  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  quickening  sparks  of  genius  awaken  new  life  are  innumerable. 
We  can  trace  this  in  mighty  forms  and  in  bloodless  shadows,  in 
copies  and  echoes,  in  suggestions  and  traditions,  in  modifications 
and  exaggerations,  in  weakening  and  misunderstanding.  The  so- 
called  Antinons,  already  referred  to,  shows  clearly  how  the  life 
breathed  into  his  work  by  the  master  himself  vanishes  with  the 
slightest  failure  in  reproducing  his  exquisite,  almost  incredible 
perfection  of  finish.  The  son  of  Praxiteles,  who  is  described  as  the 
*heir*  of  his  art,  was  named  Kephisodotoa,  like  his  grandfather; 
another  son  was  called  Timarchos.  The  portrait-statue  of  Menander 
in  the  theatre  of  Athens  was  a  joint  work  of  the  two  brothers.  The 
two  seated  figures  of  Menander  and  Posidippos  in  the  Vatican, 
which  are  evidently  intended  as  pendants,  have  been  supposed  to 
be  original  works  of  Kephisodotos  and  Timarchos,  executed  for  the 
Athenian  theatre;  and  their  simple  but  masterly  workmanship  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  these  great  names. 

The  name  of  Praxiteles  naturally  suggests  that  of  Skopas,  a 
much  admired  contemporary  in  the  same  walk  of  art.  Among  his 
works  we  often  meet  the  same  subjects  as  we  have  seen  treated  by 
Praxiteles ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Romans  were  unable  to  decide 
whether  the  large  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children  was  to  be  assigned 
to  Praxiteles  or  to  Skopas.  At  that  period  the  most  admired  work 
of  Hkopas  was  an  extensive  group,  representing  Poseidon,  Thetis, 
AehiUeBj  Nereids,  Tritons,  and  all  kinds  of  Sea  Monsters,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  presumably  the  Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Of  the  Pediment  Groups  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  at  Tegea,  of  which 
Skopas  was  architect  as  well  as  sculptor,  we  have  unfortunately  but 
very  scanty  remains.  Skopas  was  also  very  active  in  Ionia  and 
Gakia  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  earliest  period  the  Greeks  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  taken  a  prominent,  in  some  cases  a  deci- 
sive, part  in  the  development  of  Greek  art,  the  first  home  of  which 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  sea.  The  archaic  seated  fi^\\t«k% 
ftom  the  Sacred  Way  at  Miletos  bear,  like  the  BCu\pU\T&&  c\^  k^^xi^^ 
to  which  ibey  are  closely  akin,  and  the  more  lecetvt  ^V^ws^etKesi  Vn 
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the  islands  themseWes,  important  testimony  to  the  euUeit  ttept 
and  traits  of  Ionic  art.  The  reliefs  from  the  tomb  at  Xawtbob  nr 
Ltoia,  generally  known  as  the  Harpy  Monument  (now  in  the  Britlsk 
Museum),  and  the  sculptured  epistyle  hlooks  from  the  Temple  of 
AssoB  supplement  our  conception  of  the  blossoming  of  arohaie  aii 

,  The  great  epoch  of  Phidias  sent  its  waves  oyer  every  Hellenic  or 
semi-Hellenic  district  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Skopaa  (sec- 
ond half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.G.)  the  Temple  of  ArtemU  at  Epkeaui 
and  the  Mausoleum  at  HalikamaaBOs  attracted  crowdt  of  artiata  tiom 
all  parts  of  the  Greek  world;  and  Skopas  himself  helped  to 
adorn  both.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  very  unequal  sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum  probably  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  ait  of  Skopat,  and 
a  reference  to  the  best  of  the  columnar  reliefs  of  Epheaus  (now  in 
London)  may  in  the  same  way  represent  adequately  enough  the 
sculptured  column  which  we  know  he  contributed  to  that  temple.  A 
more  definite  union  of  the  name  of  Skopas  with  any  extant  piece  of 
ancient  sculpture  is  thus  far  impossible ;  and  the  general  eoncluslon, 
that  his  mode  of  work  was  rapid  and  easy,  daring  in  conception  and 
facile  in  execution ,  but  somewhat  neglectful  of  finish,  is  acarcely 
warranted  by  the  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  must,  however,  allow 
that  even  the  finest  of  the  Amazon  Reliefs  from  the  Mauaolennif 
with  all  their  slender  grace  and  beauty,  are  far  inferior  to  such 
vigorous  and  imposing  work  as  is  shown  in  the  more  crowded  com- 
position of  the  Amazonian  contests  in  the  frieze  of  Phigaleia.  A 
taste  had  grown  up  for  reliefs  in  much  more  'open  order',  with 
their  fields  less  closely  filled,  than  was  the  case  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  Phidias.  Thus  the  figures  in  the  very  effective 
frieze  of  the  beautiful  Monument  of  Liyaikrates  at  Athena  (B.G.  336) 
are  separated  by  (Comparatively  wide  intervals.  This  revolution  of 
taste  is  observed  in  every  department  of  art.  The  same  custom  of 
wide-spacing  of  figures  is  evident  in  the  narrow  painted  banda  of 
ornamentation  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often  of  so  clear  and  tasteful 
an  effect. 

Just  as  the  paintiLngs  on  the  Attic  vases  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
reflect  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Myron,  so  the  charming  little  Terra- 
cotta Figures,  recently  found  in  large  numbers  at  TANAoaA  and 
elsewhere,  may  help  us  to  realise  more  vividly  the  world  of  forms 
which  ministered  to  the  taste  of  the  epoch  of  Praxiteles.  The  mar- 
vellous grace  and  beauty  of  the  attitude,  motion,  and  form,  the  in- 
exhaustible variety  attained  with  an  apparently  small  number  of 
models,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  on  the  best-preaerved 
specimens  speedily  called  attention  to  these  fragile  little  figures 
and  have  spread  their  fame  world-wide.  Our  fathers  could  think 
of  ancient  sculpture  only  as  diversified  by  light  and  shade  or  at 
most  by  difference  of  material.  Theoretic  \LWOYi\«i^^<ft^wka  alowly 
and  produces  no  lively  realisation*,  \n  tYie  \w%fe  %c.x\^Xax«i%VMsr«tk. 

to  as,  even  in  the  most  favourable  inftUncea,  t\ve  o^^i^A  fettw&«>\ 
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colouring  was  imperfectly  realizod)  if  not  unintelligible.  Now  at  last 
we  know  just  how  Greek  polychrome  sculpture  looked,  at  least  in 
small  figures  of  a  certain  kind,  and  can  delight  in  the  lively,  bril- 
liant, and  yet  harmonious  colouring  of  these  women  and  girls,  with 
their  rich  and  graceful  drapery,  their  palm-leaf  fans,  and  their 
broad-brimmed  hats.  Male  figures  are  comparatirely  rare,  but  we 
have  Cupids  at  play,  boys  with  birds,  the  thirsty  race  of  Silenus, 
and  the  humorous  composition  representing  a  worthy  citizen  in  the 
hands  of  his  barber.  Almost  all  the  female  figures,  whether  they 
represent  goddesses  like  Artemis,  the  Muses,  and  the  Nymphs,  or 
merely  mortals,  have  a  similar  type  of  face,  which  the  artists  seem- 
ed to  have  tried  again  and  again  to  improve  till  they  attained  a 
certain  standard  of  perfection,  which  thenceforth  became  the  stereo- 
typed pattern. 

Of  the  higher  forms  of  painting  proper  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  we 
can,  unfortunately,  form  no  adequate  idea;  and  the  vases  of  this 
period,  owing  to  the  steadily  growing  divergency  of  art  proper  and 
the  arUstic  handicrafts,  are  still  less  competent  guides  of  our  fancy 
than  in  earlier  stages  of  development.  We  cannot  but  form  a  high 
opinion  of  the  painter  Zeuxis^  not  on  account  of  the  successful 
illusion  of  his  paintings,  a  success  ascribed  by  contemporaries  to 
artists  of  almost  every  rank,  but  on  account  of  the  fine  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  his  picture  of  Centaurs  and  the  praise  awarded 
to  him  by  this  experienced  critic.  Other  celebrated  painters  of  this 
period  are  PiprrhasiOB^  Timanthes^  Pamphilos,  Pausias,  Nikias  (who 
helped  Praxiteles  to  colour  his  statues),  and  Euphranor,  the  heroic 
painter,  who  also  has  a  great  name  as  a  sculptor. 

Lysippos  and  Apelles. 

Liysippos  the  sculptor,  of  Sikyon,  and  Apelles  the  painter,  of 
Kolophon,  are  famous  as  the  two  artists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
delighted  to  honour  by  sitting  to  them  for  his  portrait,  —  as  the  two 
luminaries  of  art,  whose  rays  blended  with  the  brilliant  radiance 
of  the  great  conqueror's  planet.  The  same  ancient  critics,  who  ob- 
jected that  the  figures  of  Polykleitos  showed  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony  and  heaviness,  found  the  perfection  of  art  and  the  stand- 
ard of  their  judgment  In  Lysippos.  They  attributed  to  him  the 
credit  of  having  abandoned  the  muscular  and  thickset  proportions, 
which  had  become  habitual  and  even  authoritative,  for  a  more 
slender  and  graceful  figure,  of  making  the  heads  smaller  and  the 
whole  figure  taller  —  in  a  word,  they  credited  him  with  supplant- 
ing the  canon  of  Polykleitos  by  a  completely  new  standard.  In  the 
same  strain  of  comparison  with  Polykleitos  (which,  however  .^  \^wqx^% 
the  Attic  School)  they  ascribed  to  Lysippos  aiv  impoilvwX.  %.^-^Kftsi^ 
in  thB  BMiartd  reproduction  of  the  hair  and  praised  \A%  ^cx\v^\j\wjl^ 
sttentfon  to  symmetry  and  the  extreme  delicacy  ot  ft^e^r^  ^^X.^W.'^V^ 
fortanste  discovery  of  a  good  copy  of  the  Apoxyomcnos  ol\^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  Trastevere  atliume  in  1849  and  a  comparigon  uf  this  figure  with  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitoa  enable  us  to  understand  this  point  of  view. 
The  proportions  of  the  Doryphoros  are  handsome,  full,  aud  powerful, 
but  neither  tall  nor  slender.  The  head  is  of  a  normal  size,  bat  is  not 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  body  as  is  sometimes  found  in  nature, 
much  less  so  small  as  to  look  unnatural.  The  pose  is  unaffected  and 
quiet,  based  on  the  simple  contrast  between  the  supporting  and  the 
moving  leg,  which  is  so  common  and  successful  a  feature  in  statu- 
ary ;  the  right  foot  is  llrmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the  left  foot 
(with  which  the  next  step  is  to  be  made)  is  slightly  in  the  rear,  the 
body  is  scarcely  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  action  of  the  head 
and  right  arm  is  measured  and  simple;  the  hair  clings  closely  to 
the  skull,  the  form  of  which  it  follows  and  reveals.  The  features 
are  handsome  and  well-marked,  but  not  striking;  the  forehead  is 
smooth  and  low,  the  nose  straight,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  full. 
The  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unusually 
tall  and  slender  youth,  with  a  small  head  poised  on  a  long  neck. 
The  limbs  do  not  show  so  marked  a  contrast  of  motion  and  rest,  but 
the  attitude,  though  in  appearance  more  at  ease,  is  reaUy  more  arti- 
flcial  and  temporary.  The  feet  are  farther  apart,  and  almost  sug- 
gest that  the  youth  is  about  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards ;  the 
right  hip  projects  more  beyond  the  straight  line  of  the  body.  If  we 
let  our  eye  follow  the  contour  of  the  figure  from  the  feet  to  the 
head  and  then  back  again  to  the  feet,  we  recognise  that  this  attrac- 
tive, vigorous,  and  self-sufficient  outline  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
small  and  undulating  lines  of  motion.  The  hair  has  a  style  and 
beauty  of  its  own,  though  the  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be  traced. 
The  forehead  projects,  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated  by 
cross-lines.  The  nose  begins  below  the  vault  of  the  brow,  not 
forming  a  straight  line  with  it.  The  forms,  both  in  figure  and 
head  ,  are  more  varied  and  more  individual.  The  effect  is  no 
longer  produced  merely  by  forms  and  surfaces;  lines  and  points 
become  conspicuous  as  such;  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  run  into 
each  other  and  intersect ;  the  fine  and  definite  modelling  produces 
an  apparently  independent  play  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  closely 
akin  to  a  genuine  pictorial  effect.  Whatever  degree  of  fineness 
of  execution  we  allow  to  the  Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos,  even  if  we 
could  succeed  in  forming  an  adequate  idea  of  it  and  consequently  of 
the  injustice  of  the  above-mentioned  criticism  of  the  ancients,  it  would 
still  be  undeniable  that  the  Apoxyomenos  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
new  epoch,  a  spirit  which  is  more  closely  akin  to  our  own  and  for 
which  there  was  no  place  in  the  wondrously  chased  vessel  of  Poly- 
kleitian  art.  The  art  of  Lysippos  was  nevertheless  based  upon  the 
art  of  Polykleitos,  growing  up  partly  in  contemplation  of  it  and 
partly  in  contrast  to  it,  and  Lysippos  was  right  in  calling  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos  his  teacher,  ^ft  m^^  -^wV*.-^*  %«^  >i^jA.\. 
l^ysippos  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Pol\jltleilo*  »*  PtuxIUIw 
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to  Fhidiiu,  Just  as  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  resembling  each  other  in  the  purity  and  charm 
with  which  they  are  covered  as  with  a  transparent  veil,  so  on 
the  other  we  see  the  creations  of  Polykleitos  and  Lysippos  both 
characterised  by  that  brilliant  and  incisive  clearness  of  general  effect 
and  individual  detail,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  in  part  from 
the  familiarity  of  these  masters  with  the  art  of  the  bronze-founder. 
The  resemblance  in  the  archetypal  forms  of  Phidias  and  Polykleitos 
is  also  obvious  enough,  and  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
similarity  of  the  ideal  which  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos  aimed  at  in 
their  execution.  There  are  indeed  many  starting-points,  from 
which  we  may  trace  the  individuality  of  these  great  artists,  as  well 
as  their  inter-relations  and  contrasts.  Lysippos  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 1500  works,  including  large  groups,  figures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariots,  hunts,  lions,  and  bold  personifica- 
tions such  as  that  of  Kairos,  or  Passing  Opportunity.  Lysippos  ranks 
with  Praxiteles  in  determining  the  course  of  art  after  his  time.  The 
type  of  face  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  the  Apoxyomenos 
recurs  with  more  or  less  perfection  and  variation,  but  still  unmis- 
takeable,  in  the  so-called  Zeus  of  Otricoli  and  other  statues  of  the 
gods ;  the  ideal  of  divinity  was  altered  to  suit  his  type,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  form  and  attitude  was  not  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  So 
numerous,  however,  are  the  channels  of  transmission  and  the  op- 
portunities of  influence,  that  in  any  given  case  it  is  difficult  to  say 
positively  when  the  effect  of  the  Lysippian  model  has  been  direct 
or  indirect.  This  influence  is  particularly  evident  in  the  statue  of 
MeUager,  which  was  perhaps  executed  by  Euthykrates^  the  son  of 
Lysippos,  and  in  the  Boy  Prayingj  which  is  believed  to  be  a  work 
of  Bo^daa.  JThe  Colossal  Dioskouri  on  Monte  Cavallo  and  the  MatUi 
Amazon  must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

As  Lysippos  modelled  the  figure  of  Opportunity,  so  Apelles 
painted  an  ingenious  and  comprehensive  picture  of  Calumny,  the 
description  of  which  has  incited  many  modern  artists  to  attempt 
a  similar  composition.  Perhaps,  however,  his  most  celebrated  works 
were  Artemis  surrounded  by  her  Nymphs  and  the  Aphrodite  Anady^ 
omeney  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  The  figure  of  Artemis  we  may 
imagine  to  have  resembled  the  Diana  of  Versailles.  Venus,  the  foam- 
born,  goddess,  was  depicted  rising  from  the  waves,  through  which 
as  through  a  veil  her  lower  limbs  were  visible  j  with  her  hands  she 
wrung  the  foam  from  her  hair.  Apelles  is  said  to  have  been  super- 
ior to  all  the  painters  of  antiquity  in  the  quality  of  'Charis'  or 
^Qrace* ;  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  term  in  the  tender  charm,  the  lively  feeling  for  the  poetry 
of  motion,  which  we  now  and  again  find  in  iVie  N<i«\V'^«.Viil\M%^  ^^ 
Pompeii.  But  his  works  have  perished,  and  wiOi  t\iem  ^W'^&v^'^^Vi 
of  3  true  insight  into  his  art.  It  is  also  nariated.  ot  K^€W«i^  VXv%X 
be  sueeeeded  in  depicting  subjects,  sucli  as  tYiuu^ex   wi^  \\^^- 
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ning,  which  would  seem  to  entirely  transcend  the  painter's  skill. 
Like  Lysippos,  he  was  believed  to  have  attained  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  technical  dexterity.  And  in  fact  these  two  artists 
probably  felt  no  limitations  except  those  they  voluntarily  laid  on 
themselves.  Gods  and  heroes,  portraits  of  all  kinds,  wild  groups  of 
combatants,  naive  genre  scenes,  clever  allegorical  compositions,  all 
yielded  easily  to  their  chisel  and  brush.  After  Lysippos  no  new 
formal  principle  appeared  in  Greek  art;  there  was  no  lack  of  new 
problems  and  new  subjects,  but  even  the  greatest  of  these  were  easily 
fitted  in  to  the  old  methods  of  execution.  These  methods  became 
expanded,  polished,  and  emphasised;  but  the  way  now  opened  up 
was  wide  enough  to  satisfy  all  needs,  for  in  Lysippos  and  Apelles 
that  conception  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world  which  dominat- 
ed the  subsequent  development  of  art  had  already  gained  the 
upper  hand. 

Greek  Art  in  the  Time  of  the  Diadoohl.  Ferganum. 

Rhodes.  Rome. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art,  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  HelUu  proper,  and  especially  by  Athena.  The  requirements  of  the 
new  period,  however,  transcended  both  the  material  and  the  moral 
strength  of  the  small  communities  of  Greece,  the  disintegration  of 
which  had  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  shuttlecock  tossed  between 
the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  interests.  Athens  and  Sikyon,  the  old 
centres  of  art,  continued,  indeed,  their  activity ;  Greece  remained 
full  of  treasures  of  art  and  Athens  still  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  successive  generations ;  mighty  princes,  embued  with 
a  spirit  of  Philhellenism,  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  Athens 
with  magnificent  buildings  and  in  thus  securing  an  honourable  con- 
nection of  their  names  with  hers.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that 
her  intellectual  supremacy  fell  with  her  political  power  and  passed, 
like  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  to  new  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Compared  with  Alexandria  and  Antioeh,  Athens  seemed  a  mere 
provincial  town,  a  retired  and  quiet  retreat  for  the  solitary  student. 
After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  art  ceased  to  be  so  ex- 
clusively connected  with  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the 
nation  and  became  more  and  more  universal  and  accessible.  The 
Hellenic  and  Hellenised  world  was  full  of  statues.  Pliny  asserts 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  statues  in  his 
time.  'During  the  asdileship  of  M.  Scaurus\  he  writes,  *3000  Greek 
statues  were  erected  in  a  temporary  theatre.  After  the  conquest  of 
AchsaMummius  filled  Rome  with  treasures  of  art,  and  the  Luculli 
added  largely  to  the  stock.  Nevertheless  Mucianus  assures  us  that 
there  are  still  at  least  3000  statues  in  Rhodes,  and  as  many  more 
at  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphf.  Art  had  become  a  necessity  of 
ordinary  Jife,  and  this  enormous  producUoiv  ot  staXxi^^'^^^^Vi^Ji.^^J^ 
aj?on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  Ptolemies,  LysimachiiB,  and  the  Macedonian  ralers  directed 
their  homage  towards  the  island  of  Samothbakk,  long  celebrated  for 
its  religious  mysteries,  and  have  left  permanent  records  of  their  power 
by  the  gifts  they  lavished  upon  it.  When  Demetrioa  PoUorketea^ 
son  of  Antigonos,  defeated  Ptolemy  in  the  decisiye  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  (Cyprus)  in  B.C.  306,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father 
assumed  the  royal  title  and  assigned  it  also  to  his  son,  the  triumph 
was  announced  to  contemporary  and  future  generations  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  superb  monument  of  victory  in  Samothrake.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  colossal  marble  Nike,  represented  as  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  and  stretching  eagerly  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  vessel's  course,  with  streaming  drapery  and  outspread  wings. 
With  her  right  hand  she  held  to  her  mouth  the  long  ^salpinx',  as 
if  to  sound  the  psean  of  victory,  and  in  her  left  was  a  staff  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  the  trophy.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
having  been  skilfully  put  together  from  a  number  of  fragments 
found  in  Samothrake  in  1863.  It  combines  the  most  vigorous 
breadth  of  conception  with  the  most  complete  mastery  of  detail,  a 
full  and  generous  ideal  of  beauty  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  finesse 
and  elegance,  a  clear  and  definite  efTect  in  the  main  outlines  with 
•  elaboration  and  delicacy  of  individual  features.  The  problem  of  the 
contrast  or  unity  of  drapery  and  body,  which  so  exercised  the  earlier 
Greek  artists,  is  here  solved  with  triumphant  ease.  The  original 
solution  of  Phidias  has  been  more  fully  developed ;  an  almost  modern 
interest  in  the  representation  of  drapery  has  been  attained.  Before 
the  Nike  of  Samothrake,  as  before  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we 
stand  in  astonishment  at  the  success  of  the  ancients  in  treating 
drapery  with  dignity  but  without  bringing  it  into  undue  prominence. 
The  year  in  which  the  Nike  was  erected  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained,  but  it  may  have  been  several  years  after  the  battle  it 
commemorated  (perhaps  about  B.C.  2941.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  important  fact  remains  that  such  a  work  was  executed  about 
B.C.  300,  showing  to  what  a  height  Greek  art  could  attain  under 
the  influence  of  the  artistic  taste  and  power  developed  since  Praxi- 
teles and  Lysippos. 

Nearly  a  century  later  King  Attalos  I.  of  Pbroamon  erected  a 
Votive  Memorial,  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  on  the  Acro- 
poHs  of  Athens.   In  B.C.  229  he  had  gained  a  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Celts,  who  were  then  threatening  to  over- 
run the  Grecian  world.    This  triumph  he  deemed  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  greatest  achievements  of  Grecian  legend  and  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Contest  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,   the  Strife  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,   and  t\vft  ¥»^\^(\^  ^^ 
Marathon.  These  four  contests  were  representftd  o\\  \v\*  t£VQw>\"wvwcvV 
3n  dettcbed  Hgures  with  nn  average  lioigbt  ot  t^o  c.\\\i\\»  V^^^^*^ 
Sft,),  s  somewhat  nnnsnal  size.    A  fortunate  AiacoN^kT^  ol  "Brutw, 
Am0  revealed  to  fi8  that  we  8tiU  possess  several  ft guie^   liom  XX^'?^^^ 
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groups  of  Attalos,  scattered  throughout  different  museums.  When 
and  how  they  were  carried  to  Italy  is  not  clear;  in  the  4th  cent,  of 
the  present  era  they  still  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  The  figures 
hitherto  discovered  all  belong  to  the  vanquished  parties ;  they  are 
either  Giants,  Amazons,  Persians,  or  Gauls.  They  are  full  of  life 
and  vigour;  many  of  them  are  represented  in  attitudes  of  the  most 
momentary  character,  falling  back,  kneeling  and  engaged  in  a 
vain  contest  with  an  opponent  above  them,  and  the  like;  others 
lie  stretched  upon  the  ground,  either  dead  or  dying.  The  work- 
manship is  energetic  and  characteristic,  showing  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  but  is  sometimes  unequal  in  finish.  The  kneeling  Persian  in 
the  Vatican  is  one  of  the  best,  but  some  of  the  other  figures 
have  evidently  been  executed  with  greater  haste  and  less  care. 
In  a  work  of  such  extent  some  inequality  is  only  natural.  The 
inequality  in  this  case,  however,  coupled  with  the  unusual  scale, 
lias  led  their  discoverer  to  the  conclusion  that  Attalos  presented 
Athens  only  with  a  reduced  copy  of  a  larger  monument  erected 
at  Pergamon  itself.  It  is  known,  at  any  rate,  that  much  larger 
and  more  elaborate  monuments  were  erected  at  Pergamon  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  Attalos.  The  victories  of  Attalos  1. 
and  Eumenes  II.  over  the  Gauls  were  represented,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  by  the  sculptors  higonoa^  Phyromachoa ,  Siratonikoa, 
and  Antigonoa.  The  scanty  traces  of  these  works  found  at  Per- 
gamon ,  show  that  these  really  were  bronze  statues ,  and  also 
that  they  celebrated  victories  over  Antiochos  as  well  as  over  the 
Celts.  The  Group  of  Oaula  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome  and  the 
Dying  Qaul  in  the  Oapitoline  Museum,  which  evidently  belong 
to  the  same  composition,  also  closely  resemble  the  statues  of  King 
Attalos  and  are  now  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  Pergamene 
school.  The  *motive'  of  one  of  the  Attalos  figures  is  indeed  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Dying  Gaul.  The  last-named  famous 
statue,  long  known  as  the  'Dying  Gladiator'  and  celebrated  by 
Byron  in  a  familiar  passage,  is  indeed  a  figure  that  cannot  fail  to 
deeply  move  a  sympathetic  beholder.  The  powerful  and  heroic  war- 
rior, recognisable  as  a  Gaul  by  his  features,  short  hair,  moustache, 
and  twisted  collar,  has  preferred  self-inflicted  death  to  defeat  or 
capture  and  has  sunk  down  upon  his  large  shield,  the  blood  pour- 
ing from  his  wounded  breast;  he  has  previously  broken  the  crooked 
war-horn  beside  him,  which,  like  himself,  he  disdains  to  yield  to 
the  enemy.  The  figure  is  nude,  true  to  the  hardy  boldness  of  the 
Celts  in  exposing  themselves  in  battle  without  armour;  the  tall, 
flrmly-knit,  and  hardened  frame,  with  its  muscles  of  steel,  is  clearly 
exhibited.  The  very  skin,  stretched  teusely  over  the  frame,  gives 
an  impression  of  elastic  toughness  and  impenetrability.  One  feels 
irresistibly  in  gazing  at  this  vigorous  and  well-seasoned  body,  en- 
shrining so  proud  and  invincible  a  will,  that  it  would  form  a  noble 
subject  for  the  bronze-fomuler.   This  marble  statue,  however,  is  so 
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full  of  life,  so  maBterly  in  conception  and  execution,  tliat  we  liave 
no  ground  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  original  work.  Tlie  group  in  the 
Villa  Ludovisi  appeals,  perhaps,  even  more  powerfully  to  the  feel- 
ings. The  barbarian  here  has  slain  his  wife  to  save  her  from  cap- 
tivity, and  now  plunges  the  liberating  steel  into  his  own  breast.  We 
may  unhesitatingly  assert  that  representations  of  this  kind  were  im- 
possible before  the  days  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  The  skill  ac- 
quired in  earlier  art  is  now  employed  in  producing  a  clearly  defined 
and  historically  faithful  genre-scene.  The  vanquished  barbarian, 
with  his  wild  and  chivalric  bravery  and  his  indomitable  preference 
of  death  to  dishonour,  appeared  an  attractive  and  noble  subject  to 
the  Hellenic  artist.  In  previous  representations  of  Greek  victories 
the  conditions  were  different.  The  Amazons  are  after  all  of  Hellenic 
race  as  well  as  the  Gods  and  Heroes;  the  Persians  are  indeed  dif- 
ferentiated, but  only  in  general  forms.  Such  a  sympathetic  ab- 
sorption in  the  nature  and  customs  of  the  outer  Barbarian  and 
enemy,  as  is  here  evinced  by  the  faithful  and  dignified  represen- 
tation of  his  peculiarities  of  face,  form,  and  garb,  was  impossible 
until  the  barriers  shutting  off  the  fair  land  of  Greece  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  begun  to  be  broken  down. 

The  accession  of  Eumenes  11.^  the  successor  of  Attalos  I.,  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon.  In  his  reign, 
which  lasted  from  B.C.  197  to  B.C.  159,  was  erected  the  huge  Al- 
tar^ the  recent  discovery  of  which  by  Karl  Humann  has  enriched 
the  Berlin  Museum  with  a  series  of  ancient  sculptures  of  the  high- 
est value  and  importance.  From  an  early  period  Greek  art  delighted 
to  employ  sculpture  in  its  various  forms  as  an  ornament  to  sacred 
buildings.  Not  to  speak  of  the  figures  and  reliefs  of  the  metopes, 
pediments,  and  friezes  of  the  temples,  we  may  refer  to  the  bal- 
ustrade which  enclosed  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike  and  to  the 
figured  reliefs  on  the  columns  of  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus.  At 
Pergamon  an  altar  (or  perhaps  several  altars)  was  placed  upon  a 
huge  platform  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  was  surrounded 
with  architectural  monuments,  which  were  elaborately  adorned 
with  reliefs.  The  platform  was  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade, 
open  on  the  outer  side  and  adorned  on  the  inner  side  (facing  the 
altar)  with  a  Frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Tele- 
phos,  son  of  Hercules,  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Pergamenos. 
At  one  point  Hercules  is  depicted,  leaning  on  his  club  and  wit- 
nessing the  miraculous  nourishment  of  his  infant  son ;  at  another, 
Telephos,  sitting  by  the  hearth,  threatens  the  young  Orestes,  in  or- 
der to  compel  Agamemnon's  attention  to  his  request.  So  far  as  their 
unfortunately  very  dilapidated  condition  allows  us  to  judge,  these 
reliefs  were  executed  with  care,  skill,  and  taste.  Of  much  greater 
interest  is  the  large  Frieze  of  the  OigarUomachin,  which  ran  round 
the  outer  face  of  the  platform,  below  the  columus  ot  \i\vft  «}wiM^- 
mentiosed  colonnade   forming  a  broad  band  of  otuaTJiftirtX.%X.\ftw  \i'fe- 
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tween  the  strongly  marked  architectural  featnreB  of  the  building, 
lu  mere  point  of  extent  this  frieze  is  remarkable.  The  height  of 
the  relief  is  7^2  ^t.,  and  the  length  of  the  frieze  was  about  ^KX)  fl. 
One  homogeneous  subject,  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  this  immense  surface,  the  size  of  which  and  the 
number  of  combatants  may  be  considered  to  illustrate  the  tremen- 
dous exertions  the  Gods  had  to  put  forth  to  overcome  their  oppo- 
nents. They  have  entered  the  contest  in  full  force,  attended  by  all 
the  demons  and  sacred  animals  and  furnished  with  all  the  terrors 
and  weapons  they  can  muster.  Zeus  shakes  his  agis  and  hurls 
his  thunderbolts ;  his  eagle  buries  its  talons  in  the  snaky  body  of 
its  master's  antagonist.  Athena  rushes  to  the  fray  and  seizes  her 
enemy  by  the  hair,  while  her  sacred  snake  fights  by  her  side;  Nike 
flies  towards  her  to  crown  the  victorious  goddess.  G»a  risefl  from 
the  earth  and  in  vain  implores  mercy  for  her  children.  Dionysos 
with  his  satyrs  and  his  panther,  Poseidon  in  his  chariot  surronnded 
with  sea-monsters,  Amphitrite,  Ares,  Uephestos,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo  have  all  hurried  into  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Even  the  triple- 
bodied  Hecate,  Cybele  on  her  lion,  and  the  mystic  Gabir  with  his 
hammer  have  joined  the  wild  meltfe  of  human  and  animal  forms. 
For  the  shapes  of  the  giants  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  gods.  One 
of  them,  at  the  last  gasp  of  strangulation,  has  the  head  and  paws  of 
a  lion  and  the  body  of  a  man,  while  his  lower  limbs  end  in  snakes. 
Many  of  the  other  giants  are  also  serpent-footed  and  several  have 
wings.  Wild  and  bestial  sons  of  earth  and  youthful  forms  exciting 
our  compassion  are  alike  overborne  and  crushed  by  the  triumphant 
gods.  They  moan  and  wail,  they  writhe  and  turn  in  their  pain 
and  despair,  the  expression  of  their  death-agony  marking  an  extra- 
ordinary development  in  Greek  art  as  compared  with  the  gentle 
pained  smiles  of  the  dying  warriors  in  the  i^igina  Marbles,  which 
seem  to  imply  that  a  brave  man  should  accept  death  without  much 
ado.  And  the  difference  between  the  stormy  movement  of  this  Per- 
gamene  work  and  the  serene  symmetry  of  the  i'Eginetan  figures  is 
equally  great.  The  earlier  Pergamene  works,  such  as  the  Dying 
Gaul ,  the  Ludovisi  Group,  and  the  statues  f^om  the  memorial  of 
Attalos,  in  spite  of  their  great  expressiveness,  still  retain  the  entire 
inheritance  of  that  measured  severity  which  characterises  Greek 
sculpture  in  the  round.  In  the  Gigantomachia,  however,  the  relief 
is  an  aid  to  the  extreme  of  boldness  instead  of  a  restraint.  The 
freedom  of  the  painter  has  been  adopted  in  these  reliefs;  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  material  or  by  technical 
rules;  they  adapt  themselves,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  to  every  idea,  to  every  nwince  of  feeling.  We  cannot 
withhold  our  enthusiastic  admiration  from  their  incredible  technical 
excellence,  their  marvellous  innate  force  and  originality,  their 
wealth  of  invention,  their  delight  in  creation  and  power,  their  com- 
p]eie  freedom  from  the  servility  to  the  pa&t  >w\\\c\i  comi^laius  that 
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the  older  masters  have  left  nothing  more  to  do.  Our  idea  of  the 
standard  of  intellectual  vigour  and  artistic  eminence  in  Pergamon 
at  this  period  must,  indeed,  be  a  much  higher  one  than  the  classical 
formulae  of  Winckelmann  would  allow. 

As  soon  as  the  Pergamene  sculptures  became  known,  students 
of  art  were  struck  by  the  great  similarity  borne  by  some  of  their  indi- 
vidual figures  to  celebrated  works  of  ancient  masters.  The  attitude 
of  the  Famese  Hercules^  for  instance,  becomes  at  once  more  full  of 
life  and  meaning  if  we  suppose  that  the  little  Telephos  is  at  his  feet. 
From  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  is  but  natural  that  posterity 
should  borrow  and  remould.  The  correspondence  of  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  art  is  that  between  the  famous  Laokoon  and 
the  giant  in  the  Pergamene  sculptures  who  is  attacked  by  the  ser- 
pent of  Athena,  while  points  of  resemblance  are  also  found  in  the 
figures  of  other  giants.  The  age  of  the  Laokoon  group  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  dispute ;  it  must  now  be  admitted  that  it  is  later  than 
the  Pergamene  sculptures,  since  it  makes  use  of  motives  which  are 
used  with  greater  originality,  deflniteness,  and  weight  in  the  Gi- 
gantomachia.  It  must,  however,  have  been  executed  before,  or  at 
latest  at  the  very  beginning  of,  the  Roman  imperial  period,  for  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  the  composition  of  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Laokoon,  belongs  to  the  style  of  mural  decor- 
ation usual  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors. 
The  date  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  work  is  thus  determined 
within  150  or  at  most  200  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  farther 
comparative  study  of  its  style  vdll  show  that  the  Laokoon  was  pro- 
duced a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was,  as  we  thus  see,  still  a  novelty  in  Rome,  when  Tirgil  composed 
his  poetic  counterpart  of  the  wonderful  plastic  group.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  Laokoon  is  a  Greek  work,  not  a  Roman  one.  It  does  not 
begin  a  new  era  of  art,  but  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  long  series,  just  as 
other  works  of  about  the  same  period  mark  the  close  of  other  tenden- 
cies in  Greek  art.  The  Laokoon  group  is  ascribed  to  Agesander^  Po- 
lydoros,  and  Athanodoros  of  Rhodes,  that  powerful  and  wealthy 
mercantile  republic,  which  maintained  its  importance  unimpaired 
throughout  the  contests  of  theDiadochi  and  continued  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing seat  of  commerce  and  art  till  late  in  the  Roman  period.  After 
the  successful  repulse  of  the  attack  of  Demetrios  Poliorketes,  art, 
which  was  cultivated  at  Rhodes  with  intelligence  and  taste,  received 
a  new  and  powerful  impetus.  At  this  period  a  Rhodian  sculptor. 
Chares  of  Lindos,  a  pupil  of  Lysippos,  finished  after  twelve  years' 
labour,  a  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  of  Helios,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Rhodes,  105  ft.  high,  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  widespread  modern  belief  that  this  figure  stood  astride 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  is,  however,  one  of  t\!iQ%^ 
fantastic  and  obstinate  errors,  the  origin  of  w^ich  \s  a.a  ^\l^c\sXV.  \» 
explain  bs  Hbe  belief  itself  is  to  eradicate.  The  TCho^iwva  ^^crw%x^% 
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gradually  erected  more  than  a  hundred  other  colossi,  though  none 
of  them  were  so  large  as  the  first.  Rhodian  wealth,  luxury,  and  love 
of  display  gave  full  employment  to  the  artists  who  flocked  to  the 
island.  The  group  of  the  so-called  FameseBuU,  executed  by  ii|»o{- 
lonios  and  Tauriskos  of  Tralles,  stood  at  Rhodes  before  it  was  re- 
moved to  Rome.  This  bold  composition  shows  much  more  move- 
ment and  is  more  picturesquely  conceived  than  the  Laokoon,  which 
it  is  usual  to  praise  as  the  'most  perfectly  harmonious'  work  of  an- 
cient art.  In  its  delineation  of  form  it  is,  however,  much  earlier  in 
style,  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Dying  Gaul  and  other  Per- 
gamcne  sculptures.  At  this  period,  indeed,  the  various  streams  of 
art  must  often  have  intermingled.  The  artist  had  the  command  of 
such  a  wealth  of  inherited  motives  and  modes  of  execution  that  he 
could  use  now  this  and  now  that,  as  a  musician  plays  on  different 
instruments.  The  imposing  heroic  genre  alternated  with  the  idyllic 
and  delicate;  celebrated  works  of  all  schools  were  copied j  for  every 
new  task  the  artist  could  find  an  ancient  model. 

For  Rome,  i.e.  for  all  architecture  or  sculpture  of  a  National 
Roman  Character,  the  models  were  naturally  found  in  the  most 
recent  achievements  of  Greek  art,  which  lay  nearest  not  only  in 
time  but  in  similarity  of  circumstances  and  needs,  in  judgment  and 
taste.  Such  were  found  in  the  sumptuous  monuments  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Pergamon,  and  Rhodes,  with  their  elaborate  reliefs  and 
groups  of  sculpture.  The  Reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column,  which  may 
be  taken  as  marking  the  height  of  the  sculptural  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  Roman  nationality,  simply  continue  a  process  which  had 
begun  at  Pergamon ;  and  though  the  birthplace  of  the  individual 
artist  is  of  less  importance  in  an  epoch  of  universal  monarchy,  when 
all  intellectual  and  artistic  interest  is  focussed  in  one^  point,  yet 
we  cannot  but  remember  that  Apollodoros,  the  great  architect  who 
seems  to  have  given  his  stamp  to  the  art  of  Trajan's  time,  was  a 
native  of  the  East,  having  been  born  at  Damascus.  In  the  way  of 
novelty  of  principle  nothing  remained  to  pagan  art  except  eclecti- 
cism and  the  kindred  form  of  archaism  which  displays  itself  in  an 
arbitrary  return  to  long  extinct  stylistic  forms. 

If  we  have  rightly  Interpreted  the  traces  of  his  influence,  the 
sculptor  Pa^iteles,  a  native  of  Lower  Italy,  seems  to  have  practised 
an  eclectic  and  archaistic  art  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  to  have  founded  a  school  which  carried  on  his  methods. 
He  was  an  artist  of  extraordinary  versatility,  diligence,  and  pa- 
tience, who  was  skilful  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  chisel  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  most  celebrated  works  of  art  in  different 
countries.  The  belief  presses  itself  upon  us,  that  this  learned  activ- 
ity, a  product  of  a  certain  definite  tendency  of  the  time,  exercised 
an  influence  at  once  reactionary  and  progressive.  All  eclectics,  the 
Ozrracci  as  well  as  Raphael  Mengs,  are  con\\o\ss%v\Tft  ol  >iXift  w\.  VfikaX. 
preceded  them.  The  same  conflict  that  exiBte^L \u  \\i^  ^otV^  ol\t8i»*ki^ 
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between  the  selection  of  models  and  the  degree  of  originality  pre- 
served in  presence  of  these  models,  must  have  existed  in  the  sphere 
of  art  also;  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
political  position  of  Rome.  It  appears  as  if  Pasiteles  were  as 
dissatisfied  with  the  restless  boldnesa  of.  the  crowded  Rhodian 
groups  as  he  was  weary  of  the  smooth  elegance  and  superficial  ideal- 
ism of  the  later  Attic  school.  While  he  aimed  at  the  most  careful 
and  independent  imitation  of  nature,  and  wished  to  combine  the 
merits  and  avoid  the  defects  of  all  schools,  he  felt  himself  specially 
attracted  by  the  simplicity,  naivete,  and  force  of  the  earlier  masters. 
In  the  same  way  a  form  of  eclecticism  in  our  own  times  has  gone 
back,  not  like  the  Ganacci  and  Mengs  to  Correggio,  Titian,  Raphael, 
or  Michael  Angelo,  but  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters.  In  a  figure 
from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  Stephanos  in  the  Villa  Albani  and  in 
the  group  of  Orestes  and  ELectra  in  Naples,  this  reproduction  of 
the  antique  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  been  argued  that  the  male 
figure  is  nothing  more  than  a  copy.  The  beautiful  Group  of  a  Wo- 
man and  Youth  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  of  which  so  many  different 
explanations  have  been  offered,  shows  that  the  school  of  Pasiteles 
did  not  content  itself  merely  with  the  forms  of  archaic  art  but  was 
also  willing  to  take  hints  from  a  later  and  more  perfect  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  inscription  on  the  base  it  was  executed  by 
MenelaoSf  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Pasi- 
teles. Its  general  appearance  is  so  attractive,  its  design  and  com- 
position so  carefully  thought  out,  the  drapery  and  the  nude  have 
been  treated  with  such  fidelity  and  industry,  that  we  feel  some  re- 
morse in  laying  bare  its  weaknesses.  Much,  however,  as  it  retains 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  beauty,  this  group  is  emphatically  the 
work  of  an  ^Epigones'  —  an  artist  who  has  surrendered  himself  to 
the  study  of  an  ideal,  which  has  its  roots  not  in  his  own  time  but  in 
previous  centuries  and  has  been  evoked  by  knowledge  of  and  re- 
verenc-e  for  the  past.  In  spite  of  the  evident  effort  at  simple  and 
perspicuous  grouping,  the  meaning  of  the  passing  moment  represent- 
ed is  not  perfectly  unambiguous ;  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  its 
plastic  execution,  the  composition  as  a  whole  suggests  a  pictorial 
design  rather  than  one  thought  out  in  the  round.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  above-mentioned  group  of  Orestes  and  Electra. 

In  the  time  of  Hadrian  eclecticism  assumes  wilder  forms.  Under 
the  great  ruler  Trajan,  a  man  of  character  though  not  of  artistic 
tastes,  art  reflects  the  honourable,  virtuous,  and  single-minded  na- 
ture of  the  monarch  it  celebrates.    Under  the  sway  of  his  succes- 
sor Hadrian,   with  his  claims  to  connoisseurship  and  his  personal 
InterYention  in  artistic  matters,  the  broad  channel  of  art  was  di- 
vided into  an  infinity  of  tiny  rivulets.   Tastes  \>fte«km.ei  iiv<i\^  viwsi.- 
plex,   the  AiUst  became  more  and  more  pedauW^^^   qav^  ^Xxqw^^*^ 
stunaJsnts  were  demanded.  The  forms  of  the  most  N?id^Vj  e»«!k^%x^XA^. 
eouDtries  and  ages  were  reproduced  side  by  aide,  iu^t  ^  mo^'^w^. 
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Munich  may  be  described  as  a  maseuin  of  architectural  styles. 
Archaism  even  went  back  to  Egypt  for  its  models,  but  reproduced 
them  in  weakened  and  diluted  form.  A  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  art  was  popular,  Hadrian  distinguished  himself  by  intro- 
ducing Greek  forms  into  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  forms  into  Italy. 
The  highest  mark  reached  during  this  period  in  elegance,  technical 
skill,  and  invention  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  numerous  Statues 
and  Reliefs  of  Antinous,  But  a  healthy  taste  will  not  find  perman- 
ent satisfaction  in  this  beautiful  but  melancholy  ideal.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  may  have  immensely  encouraged  the  multiplication  of 
works  of  art  and  even  stimulated  the  skill  of  the  artist,  but  in  the 
history  of  art  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  last  dying  effort;  after 
the  attempt  to  introduce  changes  of  ideal  through  eclecticism  and 
archaism,  the  only  possible  outcome  was  decay. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  great  memorial  of  Attalos  on  the  Acro- 
polis, Athens  had  frequently  received  tokens  of  the  respect  of 
foreign  princes  and  patrons.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the 
city,  which  had  once  taken  the  lead  in  all  that  was  best  in  poetry 
and  art,  which  had  imposed  its  rules  of  taste  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Hellenic  and  part  of  the  Barbaric  world  (down  even  to  the  stamps 
on  the  coins  of  the  Persian  satrapies)  —  that  this  city,  during 
the  last  centuries  of  ancient  art,  had  nothing  to  show  but  repro-  . 
ductions  and  echoes  of  what  had  been  created  elsewhere.  The 
descendants  of  the  proud  victors  of  Marathon  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
welcome  with  delight  the  favours  of  any  and  every  stranger  and  to 
acknowledge  them  with  the  most  unmeasured  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Eumenes  II.  and  Attalos  II.  built  here  stoas  and  colonnades, 
a  Syrian  named  Andronikos  erected  an  octagonal  clock-tower  with 
a  vane  and  the  unpleasing  gods  of  the  winds  in  relief,  Caesar  and 
Augustus  provided  the  Agora  with  a  new  gate,  9Jii\.  Agrippa  present- 
ed the  citizens  with  a  small  theatre.  The  chief  benefactor,  how- 
ever, was  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  though  Herodes  AtticuSy  a  private 
citizen  and  native  of  Athens,  vied  with  him  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  donations.  The  Olympieion,  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Peisistratos  and  continued  (after  cen- 
turies of  repose)  by  the  Roman  architect  Cossutius  at  the  expense 
of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes,  was  finally  completed  by  Hadrian  with 
unexampled  magnificence.  A  New  Athens  of  Roman  villas  sprang 
up  in  the  quarter  near  this  temple.  Herodes  Atticus  provided  the 
Panathenaic  Stadion  with  marble  seats  and  built  the  Odeion^  at 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  great  Theatre  of  Dion- 
ysos.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  group  of  Gorinthian 
columns  at  the  Olympieion,  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  the  build- 
ings must  have  heeix  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  citizens,  in 
sp/te  of  their  instructive  nature  and  an  \Ti\iwe\\\.  %.\X\«.«^n^\\^s8 
which  would  delight  us  anywhere  else  —  \iv  s^W.^,  Vo^,  ^^  ^^ 
most  cojiscjentions  effort  to  include  tbLem  as  wftce?)%w^  -^wXa  ot  ^^ 
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widest  Mstorical  view,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that 
they  are  interlopers  in  Athens.  The  buildings  and  ruins  of  the  age 
of  Perikles  alone  harmonise  with  the  noble  natural  scenery  around 
Athens,  to  which  indeed  they  add  a  fresh  charm;  they  alone 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ideal  Athens  which  forms  the  most  costly 
treasure  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  glorious  memories  of  ancient 

Greek  history. 

Those  who  wish  to  extend  their  studies  in  Greek  Art  will  find  ample 
material  in  the  following  works:  — 

Heinrich  BrunnU  ^Geschichte  der  griechischen  Kiinstler'  (1863-59); 
Winckelmann**  'History  of  Ancient  Art'  (Engl,  trans,  by  G.  H.Lodge;  London, 
1881);  A.  8.  Murray's 'Hiaiory  of  Greek  Sculpture' (2  vols.;  London,  1880-83); 
LUbke's  'History  of  Art'  (Engl,  trans,  edited  by  C.  Cook;  New  York,  1878) 
and  'History  of  Sculpture'  (trans,  by  F.  B.  Bunnett;  London,  1872);  Frie- 
deriehs^  'Bausteine  aur  Gesehichte  der  griechisch-rdmischen  Plastik**  (new 
ed.  by  Paul  Wolters) ;  Mr*.  Lucy  M.  MitehelVs  'History  of  Ancient  Sculpture' 
(London,  1883);  F.votiReber's  'History  of  Ancient  Arf  (trans,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Clarke";  London,  1883);  Sir  C.  T.  Newton**  'Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeo- 
logy' (London,  1880);  M.  Collignon'*  'Manuel  d'Archt^ologie'  (Engl,  trans,  by  J. 
H.Wright;  1884);  Miss  Jane  HarrUon'*  'Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art' 
(London,  1885);  /.  Overbeck's  'Gesehichte  der  griechischen  Plastlk'  (3rd  ed.; 
Leipzig,  1880-83);  Durm"*  'Baukunst  der  Griechen'  (1881). 

VII.  Books  and  Maps. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancients  does  not  afford  us  a  complete 
picture  of  ancient  Athens,  but  it  supplies  us  with  some  features  of  it. 
In  the  great  geographical  work  of  Strabo  (ca.  66  B.C.  -  ca.  24  A.D.J 
the  section  devoted  to  Athens  and  Attica,  which  he  perhaps  never 
visited,  is  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  chief  source  of  information 
about  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece  is  the  description  (nept'/)f7)3tc 
Tfjc  *  EXXet^oc)  of  Pausanias,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  the  second 
century  of  the  present  era.  Scholars  are  still  engaged  in  trying  to 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  originality  in  the  ten  books  of  this 
work  and  to  determine  how  far  Pausanias  has  trusted  to  other  au- 
thorities. Among  his  predecessors  were  Polemon,  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  205-181),  who  gives  a  description  of 
the  Pergamene  votive  memorial  at  Athens  in  his  'Universal  Geo- 
graphy' (rFepf/j-yTfjoi;  xoofxix*/)),  and  HeliodoroSf  who  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Acropolis ;  all  that  is  known  of  these  works,  however,  is 
in  the  shape  of  citations  by  other  authors. 

The  first  traveller  from  the  West,  who  endeavoured,  after  the 
revival  of  learning,  to  spread  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  extant 
monuments  of  Greece,  was  Cyriacus  de'  PizzicoUe,  generally  known 
as  Cyriacus  of  AnconUy  who  visited  Athens  in  1437  and  1448. 
Hitherto  his  drawings  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  intei^tiw^ 
monuments  have  been  known  only  from  the  album  ot  XXv^  «.t^\\a^\& 
Antonio  *nd  Francesco  ds  San  Gallo  (aitei  1465^,  i^te*^tN^^\».  ^^ 
BMrbertni  Library  at   Rome,   and   from    a  uuTftbex   <il   ww«>65X'^v5^ 
eopiea  made  by  Hartmann  Schedel  (1440-1614^,  b^  i5fV!L^%\Ci*xv  ^^^ 
Basdskxb'b  Greece.  \^ 
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Nuremberg.  Quite  recently ,  however,  an  original  MS.,  describing 
his  flrst  journey,  has  been  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  Hamilton 
Collection  which  is  now  at  Berlin. 

The  semi-scientiflc  traditions  current  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  in  reference  to  the  extant  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  found  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks 
in  1466  interrupted  these  studies  for  another  century.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  however,  Profesaor  Martin 
Kraus  of  Tubingen  succeeded  in  eliciting  some  curious  pieces  of 
Information  about  the  vanished  antiquities  of  Athens  from  the 
higher  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  and  these  are  printed  in 
his  'TurcograBcia'.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century  Afetir- 
iius  published  his  collections  of  literary  references  to  Athens,  Attica, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  comparative  completeness  of  which 
renders  them  still  useful. 

The  second  half  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  European  travellers  who  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  existing  monuments  of  Athens  with  the  passages  referring  to 
them  in  ancient  writers.  The  Frenchman  Oiraud,  long  resident  in 
Athens  as  British  consul,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  this  work. 
The  Frenoh  Capuchins,  who  settled  at  Athens  in  1658,  made  the 
first  plan  of  the  city  showing  the  ancient  remains.  A  copy  of  this  was 
published  by  De  Ouillet  of  Paris  in  his  *Athenes  anciennes  et  nou- 
velles'  (1676),  with  additions,  which,  however,  were  not  based  on 
personal  investigation.  About  the  same  period  (1674-76)  the  Prus- 
sian J.  O.  Tranafeldt  lived  in  Athens  as  a  Turkish  prisoner-of-war, 
and  he  has  left  several  correct  identifications  of  the  monuments  in 
his 'P^xamen  reliquarum  antiquitatum  Atheniensium' (published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  German  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Athens). 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  drawings  of  Athens  and  its  ruins 
made  in  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey,  who  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
the  Marquis  Nointel^  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Levant 
(see  p.  72).  The  Abb^  P^coil,  another  companion  of  the  Marquis, 
induced  Jacques  Paul  Babin^  a  learned  Athenian  Jesuit,  to  compose 
a  letter  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens  (1674). 

The  first  scientific  attempts  at  a  systema'ic  topographical  de- 
scription of  Athens  were  made  in  the  travels  of  Spnn  ('Voyage 
d'ltalie,  de  Gr^ce,  et  du  Levant';  Lyons,  1678)  and  W/teicr ('Journey 
into  Greece  in  company  of  Dr.  Spon';  London.  1682).  One  result 
of  the  Venetian  expedition  against  Athens  in  1687  was  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  of  the  town  and  another  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  appeared  in  Fanelli's  *Atene  attica'  (1707).  Of  the  same 
period  are  Coronelli's  plan  ('Antica  e  TOodeTT\«t  I'Attai  d'Atene')  and 
some  anonymous  views,-  a  plan,  publisAvod  \u  V\v^  &feci^w*\  N^Avvovfe  ^\ 
tAe  proceedings  of  the  German  AroliaeologicaWTvsWIvitfe,  ^^^^vt^^Vcv 
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1670.  The  most  compreliensive  work  on  Athens  in  the  15-17th  cent, 
is  *  Athenes  aux  xv,  xvi,  et  xvii  Siecles',  by  De  Lahorde  (Paris,  1864). 

A  description  of  the  most  importants  culptures  and  build- 
ings of  Athens  was  published  in  1751  by  Dayton,  the  painter,  who 
had  travelled  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Charlemont  two  years  before. 
All  these  publications,  however,  were  much  surpassed  in  scientific 
value  by  *The  Antiquities  of  Athens',  a  work  in  four  large  volumes, 
published  by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholfis  Revett  in  1762-1816. 

In  order  to  carry  on  Stuart's  work  the  *  Society  of  Dilettanti' sent 
an  expedition  to  Greece  in  1765,  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
Chandler's  'Travels  into  Greece'  (Oxford,  1776).  Chandler  was 
followed  by  DodweU^  with  his  'Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 
through  Greece'  (1819)  and  'Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopian 
or  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy'  (London,  1834);  by  Oell, 
with  his  'Itinerary  of  Greece'  (London,  1810  and  1819)  and  'Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea'  (London,  1823);  and  by  Leake, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  topographical  writers  upon  Greece, 
with  his  'Topography  of  Athens'  (London,  1821),  which  was  re- 
modelled and  republished  in  1841  as  the  tlrst  volume  of  'The  To- 
pography of  Athens  and  the  Demi'  (London).  The  work  of  A'.  ^S. 
PittakiSy  entitled  'l/ancienne  Atht^nes  ou  la  description  des  anti- 
quit6s  d'Ath^nes  et  de  ses  environs'  (Athens,  1835),  occupies  a 
lower  level.  In  the  meantime  had  begun  the  excavations  carried 
on  in  Athens  in  1834-36  by  Ludwig  Ross,  with  the  aid  of  Schau- 
bert  and  Hansen,  two  German  architects.  At  a  later  period  success- 
ful excavations  were  carried  on  by  the  French  scholar  Beule,  the 
Prussian  Expedition  under  Botticher,  Curtius,  and  Strack  (1862), 
the  Oreek  Archaeological  Society  (p.  93),  and  others. 

Among  the  more  recent  comprehensive  works  on  Athens  may 
be  mentioned  Forchharnmers  'Topographie  von  Athen'  (1841); 
Curtius's  'Attische  Studien'  (1862-65)  and  the  text  to  the  seven 
'Karten  zur  Topographie  Athens'  (1868);  Wordsworth's  'Athens 
and  Attica'  (4th  ed.,  1869) ;  Dyer's  'Ancient  Athens,  its  History, 
Topography,  and  Remains'  (London,  1873);  and  Wachsmuth's  'Die 
Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum'  (Vol.  I,  1874).  A  clear  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  ruins  is  given  by  Milchhofer  in  the  article  'Athens' 
in  Baumeister's  'Denkmaler  des  klassischen  Alterthums'  (1884). 

Among  the  numerous  modern  wor^s  of  travel,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  ancient  topography  and  history  and  the  existing  remains  of  the  ancient 
monuments,  the  following    may  be  mentioned:   Leake's  ^Travels  in  the 
Morea'*  0  vols.;  London,  1830),  'Peloponnesiaca'  (London.  1846),  a  supple- 
ment to   the  last,   and  ^Travels    in  Northern  Greece'  (4   vols.;  London, 
1836);  W.  Q.  ClarV*  ^Peloponnesus'  (London,  1858);  Rost*s  ^Reiserouten* 
(Part   I.,   ^Peloponnesus';  Berlin,    1841),   ^Wanderungen    im    Gefolge   des 
Kfinigs  Otto  (2  vols.;  Halle,  1861),  and  4nselreisen'  (Stuttgart  aud  T^\Aw- 
gea,  1840-62);    Ulriehs'  'Beisen  und  Forschungen'   Ci  vo\a.,  \%^-^^^  ^ . 
VUeker^t  ^Biinaerungen  und  Eindrticke  aus  GriecbenlaTid''  Qxidi  «i\.^  ^«w%«^^ 
^^L£'  ^-  ^^^<'*^'*  'Tagebuch  einer   Griecbiscben  UeUtf  Ci  noX^.N^^'*: 
Ua,  1866);  FF.Jfure's  'Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece'  {X^%\  J.  P-  MoKafiM  » 
BrnmbJes  and  Studies  in  Greece'  (3rd  ed.,  1881)-,   '•ImpxeaaVoTia  oi  ^x^fc*.*:.^ 
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by  Sit'  Thomas  Wyse,  late  British  Minister  at  Athens  (London,  1871); 
Misf  Agnes  SmiWs  ^Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery**  (London,  1884); 
/.  7*.  BenV*  'Cyclades'  (London,  1885);  'An  Baster  Vacation  in  (Greece, 
with  Lists  of  Books  on  Greek  Travel  and  Topography  and  Timo- Tables 
of  Greek  Steamers  and  BAilways**,  by  /.  E.  Sandys  (London,  1887) ;  and 
'Conseils  aux  Voyageurs  Arch^ologues  en  Gr6ce%  by  8.  RH%a6h  OParis,  18BS). 

Of  more  systematic  works  perhaps  the  first  place  it  doe  to  Omrihal's 
Teloponnesos^  (2  vols.;  Gotha,  1861-&1$,  which  is  an  admirable  and  fkllfnl 
combination  of  antiquarian  lore  and  geographical  research.  Other  works 
calling  for  notice  in  this  category  are  TozerU  'Lectures  on  the  G^graphy 
of  Greece^  (London,  1873);  Burtiati'M  'Geographie  von  Grieehotdand' 
(2  vols.;  Leipzig,  1863-72);  Lolling's  'Jlellenische  Landeskunde  nnd  Topo- 
graphic'* (in  MuUer's  'Handbuch  der  klassischen  AlterthnmswiMensehaft^ 
Part  III);  Neumann  &  PartscVs  'Physicallsche  Geographic  von  Grleehen- 
land'  (Breslau,  1886).  —  The  following  are  recent  English  works  on  the 
condition  of  modern  Greece:  'The  Greeks  of  To-day\  by  ChoB,  K,  Tueier- 
man,  late  U.S.  Minister  in  Athens  (3rd  ed.,  New  York,  1886);  'New 
Greece'',  by  Lewis  Sergeant  (London,  1878);  G.  C.  FeltonU  '(Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modern^  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1867;  second  volume);  'Greece,  its  Condition 
and  Resources',  by  Edw.  Strickland  (London,  iaiB3);  and  B.  O.  JeWs 
'Modern  Greece''  (London,  1880).  Beference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
papers  on  Greek  subjects  in  E.  A.  Freeman^s  'Historical  Bssays*. 

Among  the  best  histories  of  Ancient  Greece  are  those  of  Chroie  and 
Ernst  Citrtius  (Bngl.  trans,  by  A.  W.  Ward).  A  convenient  manual  is 
Dr.  Wm.  Smithes  'Studeiit^s  History  of  Greece*.  The  standard  English  work 
on  the  medieeval  and  modern  history  of  Greece  is  Oeorge  JnnlayU  'Hist- 
ory of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C. 
146  to  A.D.  1864'  (new  ed..  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer;  Oxford,  iSUl).  Bee  also 
Thirlwall,  Hertzberg,  Hopf  (in  'Ersch  &  Gruber's  Encyklopadie*),  Papar- 
rigopo^los,  Trikoupis,  etc. 

Maps.  The  German  Archaeological  Institute  (p.  9^  has  published  an 
admirable  Atlas  of  Attica ,  prepared  mainly  by  officers  of  the  Prussian 
General  Staff  under  the  superintendence  of  Cwtitu  and  Kaupert,  The  fine 
maps  and  plans  of  this  work  represent  Athens  and  the  whole  of  Attica 
on  a  scale  of  1 :  25/XX).  The  Institute  has  also  published  similar  maps  of 
Olympia  and  its  environs  (by  Kaupert)  and  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns  (by  Ompt. 
Steffens).  —  The  only  map  of  the  remainder  of  Greece  based  upon  scien- 
tirtc  survey  is  that  prepared  by  the  French  General  Staff  on  the  Erpi- 
dition  de  Morie  in  1^;  this  consists  of  20  sheets  on  a  scale  of  1:260,000 
(1852),  but  it  is  now  out  of  print  and  cannot  be  obtained  exe^t  in  im- 
pressions from  worn  plates.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Qr9«t  Ord- 
nance Map  (xa'pTTy?  Tou  BaaiXeCou  ttjc  EXXaSoc),  prepared  by  KoHdes  and 
Kiepert  on  a  scale  of  1 :  300,000  (11  sheets ;  published  by  the  Militory  Geo- 
graphical Institute  of  Vienna,  1885).  The  Greek  coasts  and  islands  are 
excellentU'  given  in  the  English  Admiralty  Charts ,  which  have  appeared 
since  1829  and  are  constantly  revised  and  improved.  A  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  from  £.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  St.,  Charing  Cross,  London.  —  The 
fullest  maps  of  Ancient  Greece  are  contained  in  H.  Kieperfs  'Neuer  Atlas 
vou  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Colonien'  (15  plates;  Berlin,  1872). 

The  best  Photographs  of  Greek  scenery  and  monuments  are  those 
taken  by  Baron  Paul  des  Oranges,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  skilful 
choice  of  the  point  of  view  and  great  picturesqueness  of  effect.  The  larger 
si'/e  (26  X  ISVs  in.)  cost  5  fr.  60  c.  mounted,  5  fr.  unmounted;  the  smaller 
(18>/2  X  13  in.)  cost  3  fr.  10  c.  and  2  fr.  80  c.  They  are  not  always  to  be 
had  in  Athens,  but  may  be  ordered  from  Ed.  Quaas,  Stechbahn  2,  Berlin. 

—  W.  J.  Stillmann''s  Photographs  of  Athens  (25),  mounted  on  cream  boards 
size  24  in.  x  21  in.),  are  sold  by  the  Autotype  Company,  74  New  Oxford 
Street,  London  (price  6s.  6<l.;  to  Members  of  the  Hellenic  Society  4«.  6d.). 

—  Mansetl  <£■  Co.,  271  Oxford  Street,  have  a  collection  of  somewhat  old 
but  good  photographs  of  Athens  by  Sebah.  —  Camp.  y.  34. 


1.  From  Marseilles  vi&  Haples  to  the  PirsBos  (Athens). 

The  Steambbs  of  the  following  three  companies  ply  regularly  from  Mar- 
seillea  to  the  Pireens,  callin|;  at  Naples  about  two  daya  after  leaving  Mar- 
seilles. It  is,  however,  desirable  to  check  the  under-noted  details  by  com- 
parison with  the  most  recent  time-tables  and  by  enquiry  on  the  spot.  — 

1.  Mestageries  MarxHmtt  dt  France^  once  fortnightly,  starting  on  Sat.  after- 
noon and  arriving  on  Tues.  afternoon  (fares  250,  17o  fr.).  In  the  alternate 
weeks  another  steamer  of  this  company  leaves  Marseilles  for  Syra  (Hermou- 
polis;  p.  136;  reached  on  Tues.  afternoon),  whence  the  traveller  may  go 
on  to  the  Pineus  on  the  same  or  following  day  (10  hrs. ;  fares  as  above).  — 

2.  Frcutsinet  A  Co.^  every  Thurs.  forenoon,  vi&  Genoa,  alternately  to  the 
Pirseus  and  Syra  (1st  class  220  or  225,  2nd  class  140  or  150  fr.).  —  3.  Florh- 
RnbatHno^  via  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania  to 
the  Pineus  (fares  from  Messina  150  or  100  fr.,  from  Catania  140  or  90  fir.). 

MaraeiUes,  see  Baedeker  s  Northern  Italy ;  Naples^  see  Baedeker^s 
SofUhem  Italy.  The  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Messina  via  Palermo 
takes  2i/2  days,  fh)m  Naples  18  hours.  — MeuinA  (Albergo  Vittoria^ 
a  large  establishment;  BelUvue)y  a  town  with  70,000  inhab.,  com- 
manded by  the  dismantled  forts  of  Castellaccio  and  Oonzaga^  is 
beautifully  situated,  but  presents  few  other  inducements  to  linger. 

As  we  leave  Messina  behind  us,  Reggio^  backed  by  a  range  of 
fertile  hills,  appears  to  the  left;  other  hills,  of  a  more  barren 
nature,  are  passed  farther  on.  After  I72  t'«  tl^e  steamer  is  off 
the  Capo  delV  Armi^  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Calabria.  The  coast 
is  now  visible  as  far  as  the  Capo  di  Spartivento^  the  Promunturium 
HereuliB  of  the  ancients.  Mt.  Aspromonte  becomes  more  imposing 
as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  To  the  W.  rise  the  mountains  of  Si- 
cily, terminated  apparently  by  the  noble  pyramid  of  ^Etna. 

On  the  second  day  the  vessel  is  completely  out  of  sight  of  land, 
but  on  the  third  the  Cape  of  Messenia  (now  Kavo  Oallo\  with  the 
Oenussae  Islands  in  front  of  it,  becomes  visible  (comp.  p.  317}.  Be- 
yond the  point  the  coast  recedes  rapidly  and  forms  the  Oulf  of 
Karon,  the  Messenian  Oulf  of  the  ancients.    The  steamboat  then 
approaches  Cape  Taenaron,  now  Cape  Matapdn  (p.  259),  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Maina  (p.  259).    To  the  N.E.  appears 
the  precipitous  range  of  Taygetos  (7900  ft.),  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  snow  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.   On  the  other 
side  of  Cape  Matapan  opens  the  broad  Laconian  Oulf,  now  the  Oulf 
of  Marathonisi  (p.  258).  The  vessel  next  steers  between  Cape  Malen 
and  the  island  of  Kythera  (p.  258),  and  then  suddenly  changes  its 
easterly  course  for  a  northerly  one.    The  mountains  of  Crete  are  foe 
a  short  time  visible  to  the  S.E.    The  bleak  coast  oi  Wek1^cA.Q)^Q\i- 
nesus  is  now  gndutUy  qnittedj  while  to  the  right  at  terw  «tDk^l^\^««- 
Jsads,  beloDgiDg  to  the  Cyclades,   come  into  sigYit.   Spelsa,  H-vjAta., 
sad  the  other  ialanda  lying  in  front  of  the  pen\Tva\xV%.  ot   At9oU» 
BjjtDMKSR^a  Greece.  Y 
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(conip.  p.  244)  arc  then  passed  on  the  left,  and  farther  on  are  Voroi 
(p.  243)  and  the  pyramidal  peak  of  8i,  ELiaa,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Angina  (p.  135).  On  the  right  lies  the  island  of 
Belbina  (now  Hagios  Gedrgios),  and  beyond  it  the  hilly  promontory 
of  Attica,  terminating  in  Cape  Sunion  (p.  128). 

The  steamer  now  holds  a  direct  coarse  for  the  Pirsus  and  the 
coast  of  Sctkmwi,  with  its  numerous  bays ;  on  both  sides  the  island 
looks  as  if  it  were  connected  with  the  mainland.  The  barren, 
rounded  hill  next  visible  in  Attica  is  Hymettos ;  straight  in  front  is 
Pamea^  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Attic  plain.  Over  Salamis 
peeps  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Oeraneia  in  Megaris  (p.  145).  A  low 
hill  extending  into  the  sea,  behind  which  rise  a  number  of  masts, 
now  becomes  visible.  This  is  the  Piraeus,  The  hill  a  short  way  in- 
land is  Munychia  (p.  1071,  and  in  front  of  it  lies  the  Bay  of  Pha- 
leron  (p.  105).  Between  Hymettos  and  Parnes  the  regularly-shaped 
Pentelikon  (p.  117)  now  appears.  At  this  point  the  steamer  com- 
mands a  charming  view  of  Athens ;  in  the  centre  the  Acropolis,  to 
the  right  the  monument  of  Phil6pappos,  to  the  left  the  Observa- 
tory. The  large  white  building  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
Palace,  beyond  which  rises  the  Lykabeitos  (p.  102).  —  As  soon  as 
the  promontory  of  the  Pirsus  has  been  rounded,  the  traveller  per- 
ceives the  rocky  islet  of  Psyttaleia  (p.  108),  in  the  narrow  strait 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  steamer  now  steers  slowly 
into  the  harbour. 

PirsBUB  (pronounced  PiraeSvs),  see  p.  105. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  halts  it  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small 
boats,  the  owners  of  which  noisily  endeavour  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  passengers;  at  the  same  time  the  hotel-touts  push  their  way  on 
board.  Luggage  had  better  be  entrusted  to  the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel 
at  which  the  traveller  means  to  stay,  and  that  functionary  will  secure  a 
boat  and  a  carriage.  Boat  1  fr.,  with  luggage  2  fr.  \  can*.  5-6  fr.  The  drive 
to  Athens  takes  ii/4  hr.,  but  is  preferable  to  the  railway  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  transferring  luggage  from  the  steamer  to  the 
train  and  of  the  distance  of  the  station  at  Athens  from  the  hotels.  Those 
who  have  flxed  upon  one  of  the  smaller  hotels  should  write  beforehand 
to  ensure  the  attendance  of  the  commissionnaire. 

The  Custom  House  Examination  is  short  and  confined  to  the  larger 
articles  of  luggage.  —  British  and  American  Consulates,  see  p.  106. 

The  Road  from  the  PiBiBUs  to  Athens  is  at  first  uninterest- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  town  is  quitted,  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  PirsBus  are  observed  on  the  right.  The  road  itself  is  constructed 
on  the  northernmost  of  the  two  long  walls  that  anciently  connected 
Athens  with  its  harbour.  Then,  to  the  right,  appears  the  Afonument 
of  Karaiskdki8{^.  105),  and  beyond  it  the  Bay  ofPhaleron(jp.  105). 
The  mountains  to  the  left,  now  called  8karmangdy  are  the  MgdUos 
(p.  Ill)  and  Korydallos  of  antiquity.  A  stone  bridge  here  crosses 
the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Kephisos.  Vineyards  are  then  passed, 
and  farther  on  the  skirts  of  the  ancient  olive-grove  that  occupies 
the  plain  of  the  Kephisos.  A  halt  is  usually  made  at  some  tav- 
erns halfway,  and  the  traveller  may  here  order  a  HouhoumC  or  a 
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^masticha'  (10  c. ;  seo  p.  xxvi).  The  olive-plantations  are  soon 
quitted,  and  a  hill  passed  that  conceals  the  Acropolis  from  view. 
Beyond  the  hill  the  well-preserved  Temple  of  Theseus  becomes 
visible,  with  the  Acropolis  above  it;  in  the  background  is  the 
monument  of  Philopappos,  in  front  of  the  latter  the  Areopagus, 
and  farther  to  the  right  the  Observatory.  The  poor-looking  houses 
of  the  Hermes  Street  soon  exclude  this  view.  —  Athens,  see  p.  33. 


The  steamer  for  Syra  steers  a  N.E.  course  after  rounding  Gape 
Malea  (p.  1).  On  the  right  appear  the  volcanic  island  of  Melos 
(where  the  Venus  of  Milo,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  found  in  1820) 
and  the  islands  of  AntimiloSy  and  Kimolos  or  Argentiera,  with  its 
old  silver-mines.  We  then  pass  between  Siphnos  on  the  right  and 
the  iron-producing  Siriphos  on  the  left,  and  And  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  compact  group  of  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  to  us  as  the  CycladeSt  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Sporades,  or  scattered  islands,  of  the  Archipelago.  To  the  right 
lie  the  small  Antiparos  and  the  mountainous  Paros,  against  the 
capital  of  which  Miltiades  conducted  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Behind  Pares  is  Naxos,  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  with  22,300  inhab. ;  it  is 
traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  with  peaks  upwards  of 
3000  ft.  high.  The  capital  of  the  island ,  bearing  the  same  name, 
lies  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  was  subjugated  by  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  466.  From  1207  to  1566  it  was  the  centre  of  a  duchy  under 
Venetian  dynasties.  Emery  is  found  on  the  E.  coast  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  To  the  left  is  the  small  island  of  Ser- 
phopoulo,  and  in  the  distance  Thermiaj  Tzfa  or  Kea  (Keos),  and 
Oioura  (Qyaros).  The  S.  point  of  Syra,  Cape  Vilostasi,  is  now 
seen  straight  ahead.  The  horizon  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  is  bounded  by 
the  long  and  lofty  outlines  of  Andros  and  Tenos,  while  more  to  the 
right  is  Mykonos  (p.  137),  with  Rhenefa  (now  Meg&le  Delos)  and 
Delos  (now  Mikrd  Delos ;  p.  138).  After  passing  the  Kavo  Chodra, 
the  S.E.  promontory  of  Syra,  and  the  islets  of  Aspronisi  and  Oa'i- 
daronisi  (on  the  right),  we  suddenly  obtain  a  view  of  the  capital  of 
Syra,  beautifully  situated  on  two  hills  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay. 

Hermoupolis  or  Nea-Syrosy  see  p.  136.  Steamers  ply  hence  to 
the  Piraeu3  daily  in  9-10  hrs.  {i.e.  five  Greek  steamers  and  two 
steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  every  week). 

2.  From  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Brindisi  to  Corfii 

(and  Athens), 

The  data  below  should  be  checked  by  the  most  recent  time-tables.  The 
prevalence  of  a  cholera  epidemic  may  cause  much  inconvenience  to  travellers. 

Trom  Trieste.    Austrian  Lloyd  (Lloyd  Austriaco).    1.  Steamers  of  the 
CoNSTAiTTiNOPLB  LiHE  to  Corfu  in  50  hrs.  (fares  53  II.,  39  (V.,  \iv  ^q»\^>  V^ 
the  PirMU  in  94  hrs.  (fares  9:^  f .,  67  fl.,  gold).    The  vea&Q\&  \<^v«^  "^A^^Na 
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on  Sat.  afternoon  and  Corfu  (after  stopping  for  3  hrs.)  on  Hon.  afternoon, 
reaching  the  Pireuus  on  Wed.  forenoon.  In  the  reverse  direction  Ihey 
start  on  Sun.  afternoon,  leave  Corfu  (4  hrs.)  on  Tues.  forenoon,  and  reach 
Trieste  on  Thurs.  afternoon.  —  2.  Smtbna  Line  to  Gorfh  in  about  87  hrs. 
(fares  69  fl.,  60  11.),  to  the  Pireeus^  in  SVs  days.  The  steamers  start  on  Tues. 
afternoon  and  go  alternately  via  Fiume  and  vi&  Ancona  to  Brinditi^  which 
they  leave  at  midnight  on  Frid.  for  Cor/it ;  after  10  hrs.  here  they  go  on 
again  on  Sat.  evening  to  Argottdli  (Sun.  forenoon),  ZanU  (Son.  evening), 
Cerigo  (Mon.  evening),  8yra  (10  hrs.;  Taes.  forenoon),  and  the  /Yroevf, 
which  they  reach  on  Wed.  afternoon.  In  returning  the  steamers  leave 
the  Pireeus  on  Sun.  evening,  Syra  un  Mon.  morning,  Cerigo  on  Tues.  morn- 
ing, Zante  on  Wed.  morning,  Argostdli  on  Wed.  a^moon,  Ck>rfh  on  Thurs. 
forenoon,  and  Brindisi  on  Frid.  forenoon,  reaching  Trieste  on  Mon.  morn- 
ing. —  3.  Thesbalian  Line,  to  Corfii  in  70  hrs.,  to  the  Pireeus  in  7  days, 
once  fortnightly.  The  steamers  leave  Trieste  on  Wed.  afternoon,  Fiume 
on  Thurs.  afternoon,  Corfii  (5  hrs.)  on  Sat.  afternoon,  Santa  Maura  on  Sun. 
morning,  Patraa  (where  Sun.  night  is  spent)  on  Mon.  morning,  KatdkoUm 
(Olympia,  p.  321;  ca.  6  hrs.)  on  Mon.  afternoon,  and  Kalamata  (6-8  hrs.) 
on  Tues.  afternoon,  reaching  the  Piraeus  on  Wed.  at  noon  and  going  on 
thence  to  Volo,  Saloniki,  etc.  In  the  reverse  direction  they  leave  the  Pireeus 
on  Sat.  forenoon,  Kalamata  on  Sun.  evening,  Eat^kolon  on  Mon.  morning, 
Patras  on  Tues.  forenoon,  and  Corfii  on  Wed.  morning,  reaching  Trieste 
on  Sat.  morning. 

The  vessels  of  the  Societd  Florio-RttbaUino  also  ply  weekly  (Thurs., 
10  p.m.)  from  Trieste  to  the  Pirseus,  proceeding  vi&  Venice,  where  pass- 
engers tranship  to  another  vessel. 

A  steamer  of  the  Greek  company  PanhellSnios  (p.  xix)  leaves  Trieste 
every  alternate  Thurs.  at  noon  for  Corinth ,  which  it  reaches  on  Mon. 
morning,  after  calling  at  Corfii  (Sat.  5  p.m.),  Santa  Maura  (Son.  6.30  a.m.) 
and  Patras  (Sun.  11  p.m.). 

From  Venice.  Steamers  of  the  Society  Florio-Rubattino  to  the  Pirteus 
weekly,  in  7V2  days,  starting  at  4  p.m.  on  Sun.,  stopping  at  Ancona.  Tre- 
miti,  Viesti,  Bari,  and  Brindisi  (Wed.  midnight),  and  arriving  at  6.30  a.m. 
on  Saturday.  In  the  reverse  direction  the  vessels  start  at  9  a.m.  on  Frid., 
leave  Brindisi  at  8.30  a.m.  on  Sun.,  and  reach  Venice  on  Wed.  afternoon. 
—  Another  line  of  the  same  company  leaves  Venice  at  4  p.m.  on  Wed.,  and 
proceeds  via  Bctri  (Frid.  forenoon)  and  Brindisi  (where  Sat.  &  Sun.  are 
spent;  departure  on  Sun.  night)  to  Corfity  which  it  reaches  at  midnight  on 
Mon.,  51/2  days  after  the  start.  In  the  other  direction  Corfu  is  left  at 
6  p.m.  on  Tues.  and  Brindisi  at  5  a.m.  on  Wed.,  Venice  being  reached 
on  Sat.  at  7  a.m. 

From  Brindisi  to  Corfu.  Austrian  Lloydy  at  midnight  on  Frid.,  in  14  hrs. 
(141/2  fl>>  It  fl.),  see  above.  Societh  Florio^  on  Sun.  at  midnight,  in  12  hrs., 
see  above.  Hellenic  Company  (p.  xxi),  at  midnight  on  Frid.,  in  111/2  hrs.  (26  fr. 
30,  16  fr.  90  c.;  meals  extra).  The  Lloyd  and  Greek  steamers  return  on 
Thurs.  night,  the  Florio  steamers  on  Tues.  afternoon. 

Trieste^  seo  Baedeker's  Southern  Oermany  or  Northern  Italy. 
Venice,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  —  On  the  voyage  from 
Tiicste  to  Fiume  the  steamer  remains  within  sight  of  the  hilly, 
olive- clad  coast  of  Istria.  Among  the  principal  places  passed  are 
Rovigno  and  Pola,  the  latter  famous  for  its  interesting  Roman  anti- 
quities. Fiume  (Albergo  di  Europa ;  H6tel  de  la  Ville)  is  the  only 
seaport  of  Hungary. 

On  the  direct  voyage  to  Ancona,  Brindisi,  or  Corfii  the  coast 
sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Ancona,  Bari,  and  Brindisi  are  the 
three  chief  seaports  on  the  £.  coast  of  Italy.  Ancona,  finely  situated 
between  Mte.  Astagno  and  Mte.  Guasco,  contains  a  Roman  trium- 
phal arch  (at  the  harbour).  At  Bari  is  an  old  castle.  Brindiii  ((Trand 
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H6tel  des  Indea  OrientaleSy  at  the  harbour,  ^/^  M.  from  the  railway- 
station,  R.  3,  D.  5,  luncheon  31/2-^  fr»  i  Europa,  tolerable,  R.  21/2^',), 
the  ancient  Brentesion  or  Brundisium,  is  now  again,  as  of  yore,  an 
Important  starting-point  for  Greece  and  the  East.  For  details,  see 
Baedekei'a  Southern  Italy, 

On  quitting  the  harbour  of  Brindlsi  the  steamer  steers  towards 
the  S.E. ,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  Early  next  morning  the 
outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  in  sight,  and  later  the  island  of 
Corftk.  Othonou8^  Erfkousi,  and'the  other  Othonian  Islands  (p.  13) 
are  seen  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  in  Albania,  rise  the  lofty  peaks 
of  Konto  Vouni.  The  scenery  of  the  wide  strait  of  Corfft,  separa- 
ting the  island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the  right 
towers  Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  13).  The  beautifuUy-sitnated 
town  of  Gorf  Jk  is  at  first  concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido,  On  cast- 
ing anfihor  we  have  on  our  left  the  double  protuberance  of  the  Fort- 
ezza  Vecchia  and  on  the  right  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza 
Nnova,  surmounted  by  a  building  of  lighter  colour ;  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  suburb  of  Mandoukio. 

3.  CorfiL. 

Arrival.  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  fr.,  with  heavy  Inggago  U/»- 
2  fr.  The  boatmen  arc  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great  confusion 
preTailB,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commissionnaire  o( 
the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  tlie  luggage,  Tor  which 
a  chai^  of  3-2Vx  fr*  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house  examination 
is  qnickly  over.  —  Passengers  intending  to  continue  their  voyage  by  the 
same  steamer  may  bargain  with  a  boatman  to  be  taken  (m  shore  and 
brought  1>aok  to  the  ship  for  1  fr.  The  boatman  is  instructed  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  hour  when  the  traveller  returns,  and  should  not  be  paid 
until  the  steamer  is  reached.  The  hour  of  departure  of  the  steamer  may 
lie  ascertained  from  the  captain. 

Hotels.  *HdTB[.  St.  Okorok, frequented  by  the  English;  ^H5tkl  i>'Ang- 
LETBSSE  XT  Bellb  Vbkibr.  Thcse  two  are  of  the  first  class,  witli  baths; 
the  back-windows  overlook  the  Ksplanade ;  B.  from  3,  L.  l-iV**  B.  1,  lun- 
cheon 3,  D.  4V«)  pension  9-12,  for  a  long  stay  8-lU,  bottle  of  Kuglish  or 
Vienna  beer  2,  Corfii  wine  (somewhat  insipid)  1,  Ithaka  wine  2>/2  fr.  — 
IIoTxi.  DR  C0N8TANTIN0PLK,  SuPT  Ilgs,  AtuAnrs,  three  unpretending  houses 
near  the  harbour,  frequented  by  Greeks.  —  Private  Lodgings  very  primitive 
and  searcely  adapted  for  foreigners. 

Oafts.  The  principal  caf^s  are  in  the  Esplanade ,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  avenue  mentioned  at  p.  7;  cup  of  eoifee  prepared  in  the  Turkish 
manner  15  c.  —  RestaurtMi  Abbondanza  (  Atpf^ovta),  in  the  Nikcphoros  Street. 

—  JiMr  in  the  hotels,  at  PBippaddpoulo''Sy  near  the  theatre,  and  at  a  beer- 
saloon  in  the  Nikephoros  Street,  near  the  Esplanade;  Vienna  beer  iVz^ 
native  beer  Vs  fr.  per  bottle,  English  ginger-beer  CTzint/ibirra')  15  c. 

Pest  Office,  acgoining  the  Sanita,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  fri»m 
the  sea.  —  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  Esplanade,  near  the  gymnasium  (p.  8). 

—  Steamboat  Offices,  near  the  post-office.  —  Money^  see  p.  xxvii. 

Oarriages  obtained  at  the  hotels;  drive  in  the  town  or  environs  5  fr. ; 
for  longer  excursions,  see  below.  —  Boats  may  also  be  hired  at  t\i«&  \\v^\«\«. 
Yafets-de-Plaee,  5  fr.  per  day,  may  be  dispensed  w\i\x. 
Theatra,  an  old  Venetian  huildin^^  near  the  abo\e-mcw\.\OT^«&^  c«A^%\ 
ItMllMB  opera  in  winter. 

MriUmh  OoaeaJ,  It.  Reade,   Em.    —    United   States   OoTiau\«t   K«^tiV 
T.  Wooaity,  JFsg. 
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English  Church  Service  in  the  old  House  of  Parliament  at  10.30  and 
5  (in  winter  11  and  3);  Chaplainj  Rev.  J.  W.  Johntton. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  March,  in  April,  and  In  3£eiif  (some- 
times in  June)  the  climate  of  CorfU  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence 
here  at  that  season  of  luxuriant  vegetation  is  delightful.  The  tempexatnre 
is  also  mild  and  equable  during  October  and  the  first  half  of  November,  but 
June  (generally),  July,  August,  and  (often)  September  are  very  hot,  and  in 
winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  invalids,  particularly  those  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  it  therefore  compares  unfavourably  with  the  best- 
knuwn  health-resorts  of  Italy.  —  There  are  several  Italian  Phytieians  here. 
The  best  chemists  are  Collas  and  Lavrano. 

Baths  at  the  hotels ;  also  at  the  sea-bathing  establishment  at  the  PioUa 
S.  Nicolb. 

Corftt  (Greek  Kdpxupa,  Kerkyra),  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
the  same  name  (422  sq.  M.  in  area)  and  of  a  nomarchy  or  province 
including  the  islands  of  Paxos,  Antipaxos,  and  Lenkas,  and  the 
seat  of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  modern  Greece.  With  its  sub- 
urbs of  Kastrades  or  Oaritza  and  Mandoukio  it  contains  25,100  in- 
hab.,  among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catholics  and  2700  Jews.  The 
spacious  and  safe  harbour  is  enlivened  with  an  active  trade,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  export  of  olive  oil  and  the  import  of  Russian 
grain  and  English  manufactures.  The  fortifications  constructed  by 
the  Venetians,  the  Fortezza  Vecchia  to  the  E.  of  the  town  and  the 
Fortezza  Nuova  to  the  N.W.,  were  allowed  to  fall  Into  decay  after 
the  departure  of  the  English  in  1864,  and  are  now  unimportant. 
As  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall,  its  bustling  streets 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houses  (all  of  stone)  often  four  or  five 
stories  high. 

The  name  of  Corfu,  which  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages ,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Korypko  or  Korphous  (fftou?  Kop<poo?)  and  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  by  the  ola  fortress.  The  old 
Greek  name  was  K(!pxupa  or  Kipxupa.  The  ancients  identified  Gorfii  with 
the  Pha.'acian  island  of  Seheria,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  ruled  over 
by  Alkinoos.  As  the  navigation  of  antiquity  was  mainly  confined  to 
creeping  along  the  coast,  the  island  soon  became  an  important  station 
of  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  Greece.  Its  authentic  history  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.C. 
734.  The  power  of  the  infant  colony  increased  so  greatly  that  it  soon 
became  dan<i:erous  to  the  authority  of  the  mother-city  in  the  Ionian  wa- 
ters. The  first  naval  battle  to  which  we  can  affix  a  date  was  fought, 
according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  665  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Corcyreeans;  the  latter  were  victorious.  Corcyra  did  not  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  Persian  wars-,  its  fleet  of  50  ships  received  orders  to  await 
the  result  of  the  contest  off  Cape  Teenaron  and  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
the  victors.  The  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  dispute  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  over  Kpidamnos  and  its  participation  in  the  naval  battle 
off  the  Sybota  Islands  (p.  14)  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  during  the  whole  of  which  Corcyra  was  an  ally  of 
Athens.  In  B.C.  373  Corcyra  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  in  B.C.  229  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
partition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Crusaders  in  1205  A.  D. ,  Corfii 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  replaced  by  the  kings  of 
Naples  from  1267  to  1386,  but  recovered  the  i.sland  in  the  latter  year  and 
maintained  their  supremacy  down  to  1797.  In  1537  and  1716  the  Turks 
exh&nHicil  their  strength  in  vain  in  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Corfii.    From 
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iBCfl  to  1814  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  French;  and  from  1815  to 
1863  it  formed,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  a  Heptanesos,  or  ^aeven- 
idand  8tate\  under  the  protection  of  England.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  British  Lord  High  Commissioners,  the  first  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas 
MaUkmd  (*King  Tom").  In  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  as  Extraordinary 
Commisgioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  and  for  a  short  time  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
On  the  accession  of  King  George  England  yielded  to  the  desires  of  the 
idanden  and  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  islands  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  (Kov.  14th,  1863). 

On  digembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana,  pass  the 
small  H6tel  de  Gonstantiiiople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  street 
called  8uUe  Mura^  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording 
numerous  fine  views,  and  ends  at  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal 
Palaee.  Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the  left  through 
the  Nikephoros  Street  ('056;  Nix7](p6pou)  to  the  Esplanade  in 
5  minutes. 

In  the  Nikephoros  Street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  8L  Spiridion, 
a  saint  held  In  great  reverence  by  the  Greeks.  Spiridion,  Bishop 
of  Cyprus,  was  cruelly  tortured  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
but,  though  mutilated,  survived  to  attend  the  Nicaan  Council  in 
325.  His  body  was  brought  to  Corfd  in  1489  and  is  preserved  in  a 
silver  coffin  in  a  chapel  near  the  high-altar ;  thrice  a  year  it  is 
borne  in  solemn  procession  through  the  town. 

The  EspiiANAUB  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensive  open  space  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  old  fortifications.  It  is  traversed  by  an 
avenue  with  double  rows  of  trees ,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Nikephoros  Street.  On  the  W.  it  Is  bounded  by  handsome  houses 
with  arcades  on  the  ground-floor,  among  which  are  the  two  principal 
hotels.   On  the  N.  side  rises  the  — 

Boyal  Palaeet  a  three-storied  edifice  with  wings ,  in  grey  Mal- 
tese stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
vestibule  contains  an  antique  lion  couchant  The  throne-room  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  British  sovereigns,  and  the  council-cham- 
ber of  the  ci-devant  Ionian  Senate  contains  portraits  of  the  presi- 
dents (visitors  generally  admitted  on  application,  entr.  by  a  side- 
door  on  the  W.  side;  fee  1  fr.).  —  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a 
bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam ,  who  conferred  numerous 
benefits  on  the  island  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  I^rd  High 
Commissioner  (1823-32;  p.  10). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Esplanade  are  a  small  Circular  Temple,  erect- 
ed in  1816  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (see  above),  and  an 
Obeli$k  to  Commissioner  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (1843). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  fortress ,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfil  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Venetian  general  (^ount  vnn  der  Schulenburg  in 
1716.  We  now  pass  the  sentinels,  cross  the  brldp^e  ovet  llift  '^V^^ 
and  deep  moat,  and  reach  the  — 
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*Forteiia  Vecohia,  the  dilapidated  buildings  of  which  are  now 
used  as  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  The  second  gateway  leads 
to  the  Commandant's  Residence,  where  we  obtain  a  permit  (dficia)  to 
inspect  the  works  on  application  at  the  office  (Opoupap^^eTov,  Fiou- 
rarchfon)  on  the  gronnd-floor,  to  the  left  (Italian  understood).  We 
then  pass  through  another  gateway,  cross  a  drawbridge  to  the  left, 
and  traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  we  give  up 
our  permesso  to  a  sentinel.  The  ramparts  are  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  The  platform  on  the  W.  side  (230  ft.),  reached  by  a 
few  steps,  commands  a  superb  **yiew  of  the  town  and  island,  best 
by  morning-light.  The  custodian,  who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  tele- 
scope to  the  visitor  (25  c). 

On  the  W.  we  overlook  the  town  and  the  Esplanade ;  the  nearest  and 
highest  churoh-tower  is  that  of  St.  Spiridion,  the  next  that  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Panagia  Spilidtissailiz-Qhmxtoaa'^  ^Our  Lady  of  the  Cave*)* 
Beyond  are  the  dark  walls  of  the  Foriezza  Nuova^  with  the  more  cheerful 
buildings  above  them.  Farther  off  is  a  range  of  gentle,  olive-clad  hills,  on 
which  lie  the  villages  of  Potamd^  with  ite  cemetery,  and  Alipoit.  To  the 
left  of  Potam6  is  the  double-peaked  S.  Giorgio^  and  to  the  left  of  thia  a 
rounded  summit  with  the  village  of  Pelleka  (p.  11).  Still  farther  to  the 
left,  in  the  S.W.  foreground,  is  the  large  Lake  Kalikiapoulo  (p.  9).  Be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  town  are  the  palatial  Hospital  and  the  wliite  build- 
ings of  the  PrUon;  near  the  town  rise  the  cypresses  of  the  English  Ceme- 
tery. To  the  left,  between  Lake  Ealikiopoulo  and  the  sea,  is  the  suburb 
of  KastradiSy  to  which  the  Strada  Marina  leads  along  the  coast  from  the 
Esplanade.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  wooded  hill  behind  it  is  the  royal 
villa  of  Monrepos  (p.  9).  Halfway  up  the  arch-shaped  hill  of  S.  Deca 
lies  the  village  of  the  same  name  (p.  IQ).  To  the  S.  the  eye  follows  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Kavo  Levkimo^  the  Leukimni  of  the  ancients.  Opposite, 
off  the  Albanian  coast,  are  the  Sybota  Islands  (p.  14).  To  the  N.  towers  the 
lofty  range  of  S.  Salvatore  (p.  13),  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  Signes  and  Spai'tilla;  the  adjoining  hills  on  the  left  are  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  B.  Pantaleone.  In  the  sea  lie  the  island  of  Vido  and  the  Lazzaretto 
Island.    On  the  coast  opposite  the  latter  is  Govino  (p.  12). 

The  Esplanade  ends,  to  the  S.  of  the  Maitland  memorial  (p.  7), 
in  an  open  space  embellished  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Kapodistrias 
by  Drosis  and  Xenakis,  erected  in  1887.  —  Opposite  is  the  Oym- 
nasium,  with  a  high  flight  of  steps.  It  contains,  in  a  sort  of  lumber- 
room  opened  by  the  custodian  (^2  f^O?  several  funereal  inscriptions, 
a  capital  with  traces  of  painting,  and  other  ancient  sculptures.  On 
the  upper  floor  is  the  library  (40,000  vols.)  of  the  Ionian  Uni- 
versity, which  was  established  by  the  £lnglish  but  closed  after  their 
departure. 

A  broad  street  descends  hence  to  the  Strada  Mabina,  the 
favourite  evening  promenade  of  the  Corflotes.  In  6-8  minutes  we 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Kaitradei  or  Oaritza,  where  the 
dismantled  Fort  8,  Salvador  rises  on  the  right.  Near  the  E.  base  of 
the  dilapidated  ramparts,  about  200  paces  from  the  Strada  Marina, 
is  the  Monument  of  Menekrates,  a  low  circular  structure  dating 
/ro/n  the  6th  or  7th  century  before  Chxial.  The  mowwmeut,  which 
7>  surwiinded  with  trees  and  protected  \)V  an.  \tOTv  ta.\\\w^,  -^^^  ^\&- 
covered  on  the  removstl  of  the  Venetian  toit\ftcaitvoTvs\wV^A^.  "^iVfe 
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metrical  inscription  lecords  that  ^Menekrates,  son  of  Tlasias,  of 
(Eantlie  in  Locris,  was  Proxenos  (i.e.  representative)  of  his  native 
town  in  Goicyra^  and  that  he  lost  his  life  by  drowning.  A  bronze 
dish  and  a  few  earthenware  vessels  were  discovered  in  the  interior. 
The  ancient  lion  in  the  palace  (p.  7)  was  also  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Strada  Marina  runs  hence  to  the  left  along  the  coast,  and 
ends  near  the  remains  of  an  old  windmill.  We  follow  the  princi- 
pal street  towards  the  S. ,  passing  a  church  and  a  red  house,  and 
in  6  min.  ascend  by  a  road  diverging  to  the  right  opposite  the  cir- 
cular apse  of  the  old  church  of  8t.  Corcyra,  The  gate  on  the  left  is 
the  entrance  to  the  royal  villa  of  *MonrepoB  (  Villa  RecUe),  the  ex- 
tensive gardens  of  which  afford  admirable  views  of  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Corfil  (open  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  afternoons ;  strangers 
usually  admitted  by  the  gardener  on  other  days,  fee  1/2"^  ^'0* 
Olives,  cypresses,  and  orange,  lemon,  and  fig  trees  attain  great 
perfection  in  the  sheltered  situation  and  subtropical  climate  of 
those  gardens,  and  magnolias,  palms,  the  eucalyptus,  bananas, 
the  papyrus,  and  aloes  also  flourish. 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  villa,  leads 
to  the  village  of  Analipsis,  Ital.  AtcentUme.  Kear  the  village  a  path  di- 
verges to  the  left  and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea. 
After  about  20O  paces,  we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and 
curious  Stthstructure  of  an  Ancient'Temple,  discovered  in  1822.  This  ruin 
lies  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  narrow  ravine  called  Kardakiy  a 
name  also  extended  to  the  surrounding  district.  The  temple  was  a  peripteral 
hexastyle,  i.e.  the  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  6  columns 
at  each  end.  The  cella  walls  are  best  traced  on  the  N.  and  W.  side, 
where  two  courses  of  dark  marble  blocks  are  still  in  situ.  Adjacent  are 
the  fragments  of  several  columns,  and  a  capital  found  here  has  been 
pronounced  an  important  example  of  the  earliest  Doric  style.  Near  the 
wall  erected  to  protect  the  ruins  from  landslips  rises  a  spring,  which  was 
formerly  much  frequented  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sacred  fountain 
and  the  reason  of  the  temple. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  W.  slope  of  the  hilly  penin- 
sula, which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  ofKalikidpoulo  and 
the  sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the 
name  of  Palaeopolis  still  clings  to  it.  The  principal  commercial 
harbour  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades,  while  the  lake  of 
Kallkiopoulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hyl- 
laean  Harbour j  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war.  The  street, 
which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings,  is  flanked  by  rose  and 
orange  gardens  (oranges  in  winter  5  c),  and  farther  on  by  olive- 
groves.  It  ends  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space 
named  the  Canone  (English,  One-gun  Battery)^  which  commands 
a  beautiful  *View  of  the  E.  coast.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
old  Hyllsan  harbour  lies  the  isle  of  Poniikonisi  (mouse-islaud^.^ 
with  a  small  chapel  and  ciergy-honse.  Traditlow  ^^^eTi^ife^  NX.  '^'^ 
the  PhaanJan  ship  that  brought  Ulysses  to  Itlia\La^  «twA  ^XAoXv^^^ 
afterwards  turned  Into  stone  by  the  angry  ?oae\Aou.  To  VVve^ 'tv^X. 
ig  the  Lake  of  Kallkiopoulo,  the  S.  W.  hank  of  ^\iVc\v,  ^w^^xfe  «.\stoo^ 
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named  Kressida  enters  the  lake,  is  pointed  oat  as  the  place  where 

Ulysses  was  cast  ashore  and  met  the  princess  Nansicaa. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  S.  half  of  the  island,  a  good  surrey  of  which 
is  obtained  from  the  Canone,  the  highest  is  the  S.  Deea,  nearly  dae 
S. ,  with  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  its  slope.  The  lower  peak  to 
the  left  is  KyriaJciy  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Oastowri,  On  the  beaoh 
below  is  Benizxe.  The  next  hill  to  the  left  is  the  MU.  S.  Croce  or  Stenrd 
Vouni.    To  the  S.E.  is  &$oo  Levkimo. 

A  footpath  descends  from  the  Canone  to  the  ferry-house,  which  lies 
at  the  end  of  a  stone  embankment  (ferry  10-20  c).  On  the  other  side  we 
ascend  through  fine  groves  of  olives,  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
aqueduct  constructed  by  Sir  Frederick  Adam  (p.  7)  from  the  springs  above 
(6M.)  Benizze.  Above  the  aqueduct,  */4-l  hr.  from  the  ferry,  lies  the  village 
of  Qastouri  (Inn).  Thence  (guide  desirable)  we  may  ascend  the  (90  min.) 
KyriaH  (818  ft.),  which  commands  an  imposing  panorama.  We  then  des- 
cend and  follow  a  good  carriage-road  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  to  (3  M.)  the 
fishing-village  oi  Benizze^  with  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  finest 
oranges  in  Corfii  grow  here.  We  may  now  return  by  boat  (3  fr.)  to  Ka- 
strades,  the  whole  excursion  occupying  about  7  hrs.  Many  of  tile  women  of 
Benizze  and  Gastouri  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty. 

EzcarsionB  into  the  Interior  of  the  Island. 

Thanks  to  the  English  administration  the  Ionian  Islands,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Greece,  are  everywhere  provided  with  good  roads  (now  somewhat 
neglected),  so  that  almost  the  whole  of  Corfh  may  be  explored  by  carriage. 
The  island  is  covered  with  fine  Olive  Oroves^  containing,  it  is  estimated, 
about  4,000,000  trees;  and  these  combine  with  the  sombre  cypress  to  de- 
termine the  distinctive  character  of  the  scenery.  The  olive-trees,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  without  pruning,  here  attain  a  height  (30^  ft.),  beauty, 
and  development  elsewhere  unparalleled  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  indeed 
in  the  world.  They  blossom  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  between  De- 
cember and  March.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of 
Italy  in  consequence  of  the  primitive  appliances  for  expressing  and  clear- 
ing it.  Plentiful  harvests  occur  on  an  average  once  every  6-10  years.  The 
Vine  Culture  of  Corfu  has  not  hitherto  been  so  important  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  it  has  lately  been  prosecuted  with  more  vigour, 
and  the  wine,  which  is  strong  and  of  a  dark-red  colour,  is  now  exportea 
to  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  The  Oranges,  Lemons^  and  Fifjfs  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  afTord  several  harvests  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  Opuntia  Cactus  and  the  Agave^  or  giant  aloe,  flourish  luxuriantly  and 
are  used  here  as  in  Sicily  for  hedges.  —  The  Inhabitants,  78,000  in  num- 
ber, are  marked,  owing  to  the  centuries  of  Venetian  and  British  domina- 
tion, by  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  is  usual  in  Oreece.  The  highly 
composite  character  of  the  population  of  the  town  of  Corfii  is  reflected, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  following  Excursions  are  generally  made  by  carriage,  but  walk- 
ing may  also  be  recommended.  The  usual  fares  are  stated  below  in  each 
case,  but  those  who  speak  the  language  may  often  make  better  bargains  by 
dealing  directly  with  the  coachmen.  In  the  inns  nothing  can  be  obtained 
except  bread  (psomi),  goats'  milk  cheese  (tiri),  wine  (krassi),  and  water 
(nerd).  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with  a  luncheon-basket 
for  the  longer  excursions. 

Excursions  to  the  South.  —  To  the  Monte  8.  Deca^  by  carriage 
(15  fr. ;  there  and  back  6  hrs.).  The  road  leaves  the  town  by  the 
Porta  Reale,  crosses  the  suburb  of  ^Sf.  Rocco,  and  runs  near  the  W. 
side  of  Lake  KaIlki6poulo.  Farther  on  the  road  to  Viro  diverges  to 
tlie  riglit,  and  that  to  Oastouri  (see  above)  to  the  left.  Drivers  reach 
the  village  of  Hagi  Deka  or  S,  Deca  (676  ft.)  in  I74  hr.,  walkers 
in  about  2  hrs.   The  ascent  (guide)  thence  to  the  top  of  the  ^Monte 
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Santa  Deca  (1860  ft.),  perhaps  the  Istone  of  the  ancients,  takes 
1  hr.  In  a  small  hollow  between  the  two  summits  lie  the  incon- 
siderable ruins  of  a  convent.  The  N.E.  peak  affords  a  splendid  yiew 
of  the  town,  the  varied  outline  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  the 
straits  of  Gorfti,  and  the  Albanian  Mts.  The  S.W.  peak,  which 
is  somewhat  lower,  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Mesonghi  and  the 
village  and  double-peaked  hill  of  St  Matthias.  We  now  descend  by 
a  rough  goat-path  to  (1  hr.)  Epano-Oarouna  and  proceed  thence  to 
the  N.  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  pass  of  8.  Teddoro  or  Hughs  Theddoros 
(786  ft.),  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us.    The 

drive  back  to  Corfii,  via  Kamara,  takes  II/2  ^^' 

Beyond  the  village  of  S.  Deca  the  above-meutioned  road  continues  to 
lead  towards  the  S.,  crossing  the  pass  (786  ft.)  between  the  Monte  S.  Deca 
and  the  Monte  8.  Oroce,  Greek  Stavrd  Vouni  (1475  ft.).  The  top  of  the  latter 
may  be  attained  from  the  pass  vi&  the  village  of  Slavro^  with  the  help 
of  a  boy  as  guide,  in  1/2  hr.  We  descend  past  the  church  of  the  Panagia 
and  skirt  the  rocky  hill  of  the  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Triada  to  the  (i/s  hr,) 
springs  in  the  valley  of  Benizze  (p.  10).  The  highest  spring  rises  near  the 
small  church  of  8t.  Nicholas  (also  reached  from  the  head  of  the  pass  by 
a  direct  path),  and  the  well-house  lies  in  the  valley  1/2  M.  farther  on. 
From  the  well-house  we  may  either  descend  direct  to  Benizze  in  7%  br., 
or  skirt  the  hill  of  Kyriake  (p.  10)  to  (S/4  hr.)  Oastowri.  At  the  point  where 
the  bridle-path  reaches  the  latter  village  is  a  fine  well  under  a  large  i)lane- 
tree.  The  inn,  where  our  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us,  is  '/z  1^* 
farther  on.    Comp.  p.  9. 

Beyond  the  head  of  the  pass  between  Monte  S.  Deca  and  Monte  S. 
Croee  the  road  descends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Koristia,  which  is 
well  stocked  with  iish,  and  ends  among  the  olive-groves  and  corn-fields 
of  the  fertile  plain  of  Levkimo.  The  numerous  villages  are  all  well-built 
and  prosperous-looking. 

To  THB  West.  —  To  Pelleka  and  back  by  carriage  in  3Y2-4;  hrs. 

(12  fr.).    Issuing  by  the  Porta  Reale ,   we  traverse  the  suburb  of 

/9.  Roceo  and  proceed  between  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus.    To 

the  left  we  have  a  view  of  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  and  S.  Deca,  to  the 

right  of  Potamb^  with  its  lofty  belfry.  After  a  drive  of  20  min.  we 

reach  the  village  of  A^ipoit,  the  houses  of  which  are  embowered  amid 

medlai-trees,  apricot- trees,  and  cypresses.  In  V4  hr.  more  we  reach 

the  bridge  across  the  Potamh,  the  chief  river  in  the  island,  which, 

however,  is  generally  dry  at  this  part  of  its  course  in  summer.  The 

road  to  Afra  diverges  to  the  right  (p.  12)  before  we  reach  the 

bridge,  but  our  road  crosses  it  and  ascends  in  a  straight  direction 

through  groves  of  olives.    *Felleka  now  soon  comes  in  sight  and  is 

reached  after  a  drive  of  1^2  b^*  ^'om  Gorfd,  the  last  part  being 

very  steep.  On  leaving  the  carriage  we  engage  a  boy  to  guide  us  to 

the  top  of  the  hill  (^890  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view, 

especially  fine  at  sunset ,  of  the  central  part  of  the  island  from 

Monte* S.  Salvatore  to  Monte  S.  Deca,  intersected  by  several  ranges 

of  hills  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  villages.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the 

view  is  bounded  by  the  sea. 

Those  who  start  betimes  for  this  excursion  may  now  descend  in  2/4  hr. 
by  a  steep  path  to  the  Greek  convent  of  Myrtiotisaa,  and  refresh  themselves 
by  bathing  in  the  sea.    They  should  then  ascend  Irt  Wife  '^.  \^^  ^  ^\%>\\vt\. 
path  to  (1%  hr,)  the  summit  of  S.  Giorgio  (1*285  it),  axiei  \\xfcti  ^fc%t«a^  v^Xi- 
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ruptly  on  the  E.  slope  of  this  hill,  passing  the  hamlet  of  CheHa,  to  (IV4  hr.) 
Kokkini,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Kopa  valley.  The  carriage  should  be  in 
waiting  here. 

To  THE  North.  —  To  Oovino  via  Afra ,  returning  vli  Potamd, 
a  charming  round  of  ^i/g-S  ^rs.  (carr.  8-10  fr.).  From  Gorfd  to 
Alipoii  and  the  bridge  over  the  Potamh,  see  p.  13.  We  follow  the 
road  to  the  right  to  (8/4  hr.)  Afra,  To  the  right  is  Koukourixa,  to 
the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Ropa  valley.  Farther  on  Kont6- 
kali  is  passed  on  the  shore  to  the  right,  and  we  soon  reaoh  Oovino, 
with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian  arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
bay,  named  the  Porto  di  Oovino.  Oft  the  coast  lies  the  Lazzaretto 
Island,  with  its  large  square  quarantine  building.  We  may  return 
via  the  large  village  of  Potamb  and  the  [suburb  of  Mandovkio  to 
the  Porta  Reale. 

To  PaXatokasirizza,  a  drive  of  3  hrs.,  there  and  back  an  excursion 
for  a  whole  day  (carr.  26  fr.).  The  drivers  generally  choose  the 
road  that  passes  above  the  suburb  of  Mandoukio  and  then  leads 
along  the  coast,  crossing  (20  min.)  the  swampy  mouth  of  the  Pot- 
amh.  (The  traveller  should  stipulate  for  a  return  vi&  Potamd  or 
Afra.)  Farther  on  we  pass  Kontdkali  and  Oovino  (see  above).  Be- 
yond the  latter  the  road  passes  a  number  of  chapels,  farm-houses, 
and  solitary  inns,  but  no  more  villages.  It  then  passes  through  a 
ravine,  beyond  which  (1^2  ^r.  after  starting),  just  before  reaching 
the  bridge  of  Pheleka,  it  diverges  from  the  road  to  S.  Pantaleone  (see 
below).  As  we  approach  the  W.  coast  the  view  of  the  red  cliffs, 
honeycombed  with  caves,  along  which  the  road  is  constructed,  be- 
comes more  and  more  imposing.  To  the  right  lies  the  village  of 
Doukades,  where  the  larger  carriages  sometimes  stop ;  there  is  still 
a  descent  of  IV2  ^*  before  our  destination  is  reached.  The  con- 
vent of  *Fal8Bokastrizza  ('old  castle')  lies  on  a  rock  high  above  tho 
vivid  blue  sea,  and  cx)mmands  a  beautiful  view.  The  monks  provide 
light  refreshments,  but  the  summer-visitors  who  come  here  for  bath- 
ing cater  for  themselves.  On  a  hill  to  the  N.W.,  rising  steeply  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Castle  of  8,  Angelo  (1080  ft.),  a  structure  of  the 
13th  century. 

To  the  Pass  of  Pantaleone,  carr.  in  21/2 »  there  and  back  in 
6-7  hrs.  (20  fr.).    The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to  Palaeokastrizza 
as  far  as  the  Pheleka  bridge  (see  above).  It  then  crosses  the  bridge 
and  approaches  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  lies 
the  large  village  of  Korakidna  (390  ft.).    About  1/2  l^'*  beyond  the 
bridge  we  reach   the  village  of  Skriperb   (410  ft.),  where  a  halt 
of  10-15  min.  is  usually  made.  We  now  ascend  either  by  the  wind- 
ing road  or  by  a  shorter   footpath  to  (35-40  min.)  the  pass  of 
S.  Pantaleone  or  Hagios  Panteleimon  (c.  1040  ft.),  the  only  con- 
venient means  of  communication  witli  the  N.  part  of  the  island 
across  the  range  of  iiills  which  runs  to  t\\e  \J^ .  Itom  ^wvl^  ^.  S«.l- 
vatore.    At  the  top  of  the  pass  are  a  soWVa^'^  Yvou^e  «a\^  «.  v^^ii^, 
T/ie  rocky  height  to  the  left  of  the  toad,  a&tewiifcii  \w  V^-V^  tsAsv,, 
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commands  an  admirable  view  (no  better  from  the  higher  point  a 
little  farther  on).  Behind  us  are  the  central  part  of  the  island,  the 
town  of  CorfCl,  and  the  E.  coast  with  its  picturesque  bays  and  is- 
lands ;  in  front  lies  the  N.  part  of  Corfii ,  which  is  dotted  with 
villages,  while  off  the  N.W.  coast  we  see  the  Othonian  Islands, 
Fano  or  Othdnous^  Merlera  or  ErCkousi,  Samothraki,  and  the  small 
DiaplOj  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  isle  of  Calypso.  A  fan- 
tastically-shaped rock,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  is  another  claimant  to  the  honour  of  being  the  vessel  of 
Ulysses  (comp.  p.  9).  To  the  E.  is  the  long  snow-clad  range  of  the 

Albanian  mountains. 

One  of  the  best  pointa  of  view  in  the  island  is  the  Monte  Ebcole,  to 
the  8.W.  of  the  Pantaleone  Pass,  an  ascent  of  which  forms  a  convenient 
link  between  the  two  excursions  last  described.  From  Skriperd  (p.  12), 
where  we  obtain  a  guide  (Giorgio  Tsilimbari  speaks  a  little  Italian),  we 
ascend  to  (36-40  min.)  the  Pantaleone  Pass  and  tiben  follow  the  slope  to 
the  left,  passing  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna  (10&5  ft.)  and  above  Alimatet- 
det,  to  (1  hr.)  the  small  village  of  Voutoultides  (1210  ft.).  Fine  view  over 
the  olive-groves  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  From  Voutoulades  we 
ascend  (V2  hr.)  the  conspicuous  cone  of  *Monte  Eroole,  Greek  Arakli 
(1660  ft.),  the  isolated  position  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fertile 
Bopa  valley  on  the  one  side  and  the  abrupt  W.  coast  of  the  island  on  the 
other.  The  direct  descent  via  Lakones  (820  ft.)  to  Paleeokastrissa  takes 
1  hr.,  while  a  pleasant  digression  may  be  made  to  the  castle  of  8.  Angclo 
(p.  12)  in  2  hrs.  more. 

Another  interesting  ascent,  but  more  trying,  is  that  of  the  ^Fylides 
(2080  ft. ;  in  1  hr.,  guide  necessary),  to  the  E.  of  the  Pantaleone  Pass,  which 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Hte.  Ercole  of  forming  part  of  the  central  range 
of  the  island.  The  view  is  divided  between  two  summits,  separated  by  a 
small  hollow,  to  which  the  name  of  the  mountain  (^gate-hilP)  is  probably 
due.  The  descent  may  be  made  via  (3/4  hr.)  Sokraii  (1475  ft.)  and  (1  hr.) 
Korakiana  to  the  road,  reached  a  little  to  the  W.  of  SkripertS. 

An  excursion  to  Monte  8.  Salvatore,  the  highest  summit  in  the  is- 
land, takes  more  time  and  trouble.  We  take  a  boat  (12-15  fr.  \  2-3  hrs.)  to 
Olffphdy  the  landing-place  for  the  high-lying  village  of  Signei  (1560  ft.), 
which  is  reached  after  a  walk  of  1-1  Vz  hr.  through  a  ravine.  A  steep 
ascent  of  1  hr.  more  brings  us  to  the  peak  of  Monte  8.  Salvatore,  Greek 
Pantokrator  (3000  ft.).  The  half-ruined  convent  here  is  visited  on  Aug.  6th 
by  numerous  pilgrims.  The  view  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  Corfu; 
to  the  K.W.  the  Othonian  Islands:  to  the  E.  the  mainland  from  tlic 
Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Sybota  Islands  and  Parga,  with  the 
Snliote  Mts.  in  the  background;  to  the  S.  the  Mte.  Nero  in  the  island  of 
Gephalonia ;  to  the  W.  the  open  sea.  We  now  descend  to  Spartilla  (1310  ft.) 
and  (2-8  hrs.)  Pyrgi^  where  the  boat  may  be  ordered  to  meet  us.  —  On  the 
completion  of  the  new  road  from  Pyrgi  to  Spartilla,  tbe  latter  village  will 
probably  become  the  recognised  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  S.  Sal- 
vatore, thus  abridging  the  part  of  the  excursion  which  depends  on  the 
uncertain  sea-breezes.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  practicable,  to  add  an 
ascent  of  the  Stravotkiadi  (above  Spartilla ;  2785  ft.)  to  the  excursion ;  but 
this  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 

4.  From  Corfti  to  Cephalonia. 

Steamers  four  times  weekly  in  about  12  hrs.   Those  ol  Wv^  AuiVrxatv 
Lloyd  leave  on  Sat.  evening  and   reach  Argostoli   on  Sutv.   Iot^^qqw^  wA 
those  of  tbe  Fanhelienios  (p.  xix)  on  Sat.  6  p.m.,  axriv'wv^  otv  %\m.  ^  «.asv. 
TAe  vessels  of  tbe  Hsllsnie  Co.  (p.  xxi),  running  vlaPa^oa,  aVwX.  cyo.  ^wv- 
4.Xfpja>.  and  arrive  on   Tuea.    6  a.m.    —    The  ateameta   %o  o^k  \Q  Zaw^ 
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As  wo  leave  Corfti  behind  us  the  picturesque  double-peaked  rock 
on  which  the  fortress  stands  long  remains  in  gif^ht.  The  highest  hill 
to  the  right  is  the  Mte.  S.  Deca  (p.  11).  The  strait  of  Goifii  ex- 
pands. To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas,  a  stream  which 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1880  as  the  N.  boundary 
of  Greece.  In  the  background  are  the  Albanian  Mts.,  rising  pic- 
turesquely one  above  another.  To  the  right  are  the  Kavo  LSvkimo 
and  the  village  of  Potami.  To  the  left,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  strait 
of  Oorfil,  opposite  the  Kavo  Aspro  or  Capo  Bianco,  the  S.  point  of 
Gorfii,  are  the  small  Sybota  Islands ,  where  in  B.C.  432  an  im- 
portant naval  battle  took  place  between  the  Corcyrssans  and  Corin- 
thians. Through  the  intervention  of  Athenian  vessels  the  struggle 
was  drawn  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  this  fact  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (comp.  p.  6). 

After  272-3  hrs.  we  reach  the  little  islands  of  Paxoa  and  Anti- 
paxosj  beyond  which  we  enter  the  Ionian  Sea.  Some  of  the  Greek 
steamers  call  at  Gaion,  the  chief  place  in  Paxos,  and  steer  a  course 
between  the  two  islands.  On  the  mainland  is  the  small  town  of 
Parga. 

The  coast  of  Epirus  now  recedes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  neskTActium(Aktion),  Augustus  in  B.C.  31  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  monarchy  by  the  victory  gained  by  his  fleet  over  Mark  Antony. 
In  2  hrs.  after  leaving  Paxos  the  vessel  is  abreast  of  the  N.  point  of 
the  island  of  Leukds  or  Santa  Maura  (110  sq.  M. ;  23,000  inhab.), 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  artificial  channel.  Near 
this  canal,  but  not  visible  from  the  steamer,  lies  Hamaxikf  or 
Levkds,  the  capital  of  the  island,  which  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  in  1867.  It  is  commanded  by  the  Venetian  castle  of  Santa 
Maura,  which  gave  the  island  its  Italian  name.  The  coast  of  the 
island  is  generally  lined  with  sheer  rocky  walls;  the  highest  ele- 
vations arc  the  Meganoros  (3300  ft.)  and  the  Stavrotas  (3700  ft.).  To 
the  S.  W.  the  island  terminates  in  the  Kavo  DoukatOj  the  Leucadian 
Hock  of  the  ancients,  a  promontory  5  M.  long,  on  the  S.  end  of 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  (?).  According  to  ancient  story 
lovers  used  to  leap  from  this  point  in  order  to  get  rid  of  unhappy 
love,  and  it  is  the  'far-projecting  rock  of  woe'  from  which  Sappho 
plunged  when  enamoured  of  the  unresponsive  Phaon. 

In  the  strait  between  S.  Maura  and  Cephalonia,  part  of  the  is- 
land of  Jthaka  (p.  21)  is  visible  for  some  time. 

About  6  hrs.  after  leaving  Corfil  the  steamer  is  abreast  of  the 
Kavo  Daphnoudi,  the  N.  point  of  Cephalonia.  A  little  farther  on 
we  see  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Assos  (p.  21).  The  W.  coast  of 
the  island  is  rocky,  and  seldom  enlivened  by  a  village.  The  steamer 
rounds  the  Kavo  Akrotiri  and  enters  the  deep  Oulf  of  Livadi  or 
Argostoli,  where  it  calls  at  Lixouri  (p.  17),  an  extensive  place  on 
jts  W.  bank.  It  then  steers  to  the  E.  into  the  Bay  of  Atgo^l^U.  — 
^r^/'os/dli)  seep,  id. 
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Steamebs.  From  Corfu  four  times  weekly,  see  p.  13.  —  From  Zante 
thrice  weekly  in  41/3  hrs.  (Austrian  Lloyd  on  Wed.  forenoon,  Panhellenios 
on  Frid.  1  a.m.  and  Hellenic  Co.  on  Sun.  1  p.m.).  —  From  Patreu  once 
weekly  in  8  hrs.  (Hellenic  Co.,  on  Wed.  evening). 

Oephalonia,  Greek  Kephaltinia,  with  an  area  of  260  sq.  M.  and  68,400 
inhah.,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  forms  a  nomarchy  along 
with  Ithaka.  It  probably  owes  its  name  to  the  mountains  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  £.  coast  and  elsewhere,  attaining  a  height 
of  ^10  ft.  in  the  .^Enot  and  3716  ft.  in  the  Hagiot  Dpnati.  In  Homer  the 
island,  or  its  E.  part,  is  called  SamU;  and  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Odyssey 
Samos  and  Doulichion  appear  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Ithaka.  As 
in  Corcyra,  the  Corinthians  had  most  influence  here  in  the  6-6th  cent, 
before  Christ,  but  in  456  B.  C.  Tolmides  compelled  it  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.  Then  and  later  the  island  was  divided  among  the  four  towns 
of  Kranioi^  Pald^  /Vonot,  and  Same.  The  Cephalonians  helped  the  ^tolian 
League  in  naval  battles  against  Philip  Y.  of  Hacedon  (B.  C.  220-217)  and 
theSisland  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  becoming  part  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  895  A. D.  Cephalonia  was  seized  by  the  ISormans  in 
11^  and  by  the  Venetians  in  1449,  and  the  latter  maintained  their  pos- 
session of  it,  with  a  short  interval  of  Turkish  rule  (1479-1500),  down  to 
the  suppression  of  the  republic  in  1797.  From  1809  to  1863  Cephalonia,  like 
the  other  Ionian  Islands,  was  under  British  rule. 

The  islands  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaka  (p.  21)  are  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Ionian  Islands  next  to  Coi^ii.  The  headquarters  for 
excursions  in  the  former  are  at  Argost61i,  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  £.  coast  of  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Argostdli  or  Livadi, 
which  runs  far  into  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Island. 

Arg(Nlt6li.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  d''Orient  ( "AvaToXT)),  kept  by  Anastdsiot 
PotanMmds,  clean,  with  good  waiting,  cooking  also  if  required  ^  Hotel  de 
Ci^FHALONiE,  also  well  spoken  of,  both  near  the  theatre.  —  Good  cuisine 
at  the  Xenodochfon  of  Qedrgios  Samikds,  in  a  side-street  to  the  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  cross-street  containing  the  G^erman  Consulate. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  principal  square. 

Steajner  OMcea.  Greek  Companiet^  in  the  principal  square;  Austrian 
Lloyd,  on  the  Marina,  to  the  right  of  the  landing-stage. 

Oarriacea  good  and  not  dear;  bargaining  necessary. 

Eagliah  yice-Consul,  J.  Saunders,  Esq. 

Argostdli  ('ApYOOT(5Xiov),  a  pleasant  little  town  of  8500  inhab., 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  a  gymnasium,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  currants,  wine,  and 
oil.  The  chief  centre  of  traffic  is  the  Marina,  in  which,  to  the  left 
of  the  landing-place,  is  situated  the  imposing  building  of  the  Ionic 
Bank,  In  a  square  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Marina  are  a  Monument  to 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (p.  7),  a  barrack,  and  the  prison.  On  the  S. 
the  Marina  ends  at  the  busy  market-place  (d'^opa)  and  the  church 
of  SiauStitaa,  In  a  side-street  stands  the  Theatre,  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  where  Italian  opera  is  performed  in  winter.  A  street 
parallel  with  the  Marina  leads  thence  to  the  principal  square,  con- 
taining the  large  Law  Courts  and  a  Concert  Pavilion. 

From  the  Maitland  Monument  we  may  proceed  «l\otv^  \Xi^  t^i^'eXVa 
(8/4  M.)  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  w\veie  Wife  EngUi^vCo-u.- 
uOa^  and  the  large  wine-cell&TS  of  Mr. Toole  We  to  t\ie  \^1X,.,  wv^  ^^^^ 
celebrated  *80a  MUIb  to  the  right.  The  first  oi  t\vc  Uttex  \^  VX^e.  ^>^'^ 
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of  Dr.  Migliaressij  established  in  1859,  and  ^4  M.  farther  on  is  the 
Old  MiU,  elected  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1835,  where  we  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  phenomonoii  whence  the  mills  derive  their  name.  The 
mills  arc  driven  by  a  current  of  sea-water,  which  flows  into  the  land 
in  an  unbroken  course  through  an  artificial  channel,  finally  disap- 
pearing amid  clefts  and  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock.  Anthori- 
tics  are  not  yet  unanimous  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  nniquo 
phenomenon.  —  Proceeding  to  the  W.  along  the  coast  for  about 
1/2  M-  farther,  we  reach  Cape  Hagios  Theodoroi,  with  its  light- 
house, then  turn  to  the  S.  and  follow  the  W.  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula to  (Y2  hr.)  the  road,  which  leads  to  the  left  over  a  low  range 
of  hills  back  to  Argost61i.  This  excursion  forms  the  so-called  *Mikrd 
Giro'. 

Excursion  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Gbo&oe,  S^g  M.  (carr.  there 
and  back  6-8  fr.).  —  The  road  at  first  skirts  the  lagoon  of  K(nh- 
tav6s,  which  forms  the  S.  end  of  the  Bayof  Argost61i  and  is  separat- 
ed from  it  by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  19.  We  then  traverse  the 
fertile  Plain  of  Kranioi,  obtaining  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Kranioi 
to  the  left  (p.  17),  and  farther  on  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  deserted 
village  of  Kastro J  which  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians  was  a  fiourish- 
ing  town  with  15,000  inhab.,  and  which  was  not  outstripped  by  Ar- 
gost61i  till  the  present  century.  Near  the  chief  square  stands  a 
bastion  built  by  the  English,  beyond  which  we  cross  a  dilapidated 
draw-bridge,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  castle  of  *8t.  Oeorge 
(1050  ft.).  An  idea  of  the  former  importance  of  the  stronghold 
may  be  obtained  from  its  well-preserved  ramparts,  and  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  houses  and  three  churches.  The  castle  was 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  after  its  improvement  by  the  Ve- 
netians, was  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  the  island.  The  town  of 
Kephalenia  (Gephalonia),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.)  and 
by  various  Byzantine  writers,  is  supposed  to  have  lain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  extensive  view  embraces  the  lofty  hills  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Paliki  (p.  17)  to  the  W.,  the  Island  of  Zante  to  the  S.,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  E. ;  in  the  island  itself 
rises  Mt.  ^Enos  (p.  18),  and  the  hilly  land  of  Livath6  lies  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator. 

Liyath6  is  the  name  given  to  the  fertile  undulating  district, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  St.  George  to  the  S. 
end  of  the  island,  comprising  about  thirty  villages  with  11,000  in- 
habitants. A  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  among  its  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
olive-groves  and  its  thriving  villages  is  very  enjoyable.  For  this 
purpose  most  visitors  choose  the  so-called  ^Megalo  Gfro',  a  round 
of  12^2  M.,  accomplished  in  about  2^2  hrs.  (5-7  fr.).  After 
proceeding  as  above  to  the  foot  of  St.  George's  Hill,  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  Metaxtita^  where  the  house  inhabited  by  Lord 
Byron  in  1823  is  still  shown,  though  now  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
COTidition.   We  then  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast,  and  follow  it  back 
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to  ATgost61i,  passing  Kalligatay  Domata,  Svoronata^  and  Miniaes, 
—  An  almost  liner  route,  on  account  of  the  open  view  of  tlie  sea 
obtained  from  the  very  ontset,  is  the  'Giro  di\  Lakythra',  whicli 
leads  past  the  'village  of  Lakyihra  to  Metaxata,  and  proceeds  thence 
as  above  (carr.  in  21/2-3  hrs.,  6-8  fr."). 

The  extensive  ruins  of  Kranioi  (Kpcilvir]),  which,  althoagh  seldom 
mentioned  in  history,  was  at  one  time  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, are  spread  over  a  group  of  rocky  hills  (260-655  ft.)  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  Koutav6s  Lagoon,  between  the  plain  of  Kranioi  and 
the  valley  of  Razata.  The  best  way  to  visit  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains, which  lie  on  the  E.  side,  is  to  walk  (1  hr.)  or  drive  (carr. 
'4-5  ft  J)  to  Ratdta  (p.  19)  and  take  a  boy  from  there  as  guide  (2  fr.). 
Before  we  reach  the  first  houses  of  the  village  a  field-path  diverges 
to  the  right,  leading  in  about  1/2  hr.  to  the  Ldkkoi  Orouspa,  a  pond 
situated  among  the  rocks.  [A  digression  of  1  hr.  (not  recommended) 
may  be  made  from  this  point  to  two  ancient  rock-tombs  (o7ry)Xid  tou 
opaxovToc)*]  At  the  so-called  cistern  we  begin  to  ascend  the  valley 
between  the  two  highest  £.  hills  of  Kranioi,  where  a  large  gateway 
of  polygonal  blocks  and  hewn  stones  arrests  the  attention.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  walls  of  similar  masonry,  strengthened  by  square 
towers  at  intervals  of  40-50  yds.  We  then  ascend  through  the 
valley  to  the  top  of  the  S.W.  hill,  on  which  the  Kastro  or  fortress  is 
built.  This  summit  is  connected  with  the  S.  E.  hill  by  a  polygonal 
wall,  and  another  wall  stretches  to  the  S.W.  into  the  plain  of  Kra- 
nioi. Here  also  are  the  remains  of  a  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
The  wall  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  Koutav6s, 
where  some  remains  of  the  old  harbour  are  visible.  From  this  point 
we  return  to  Arg08t61i  by  the  coast-road  in  Y2  ^''  ^^^  whole  ex- 
cursion takes  3-4  bra. 

LixouRi  AND  Palb.  —  A  Small  steamboat  plies  five  or  six  times 
daily  (fare  35  c.)  through  the  Gulf  of  Argost61i  or  Gulf  of  Livadi 
to  LixouBi  (Air)So6ptov),  the  capital  of  the  peninsula  and  eparchy 
of  Pale  or  Paliji,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf.  Lixouri  is 
the  second  largest  town  of  Oephalonia,  containing  6000  inhab. ,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  currants.  To  the  right  of  the  landing- 
place  are  the  Town  Hall  and  Law  Courts,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  beyond  them  is  the  market-place  with  a  Fountain. 
Farther  to  the  right  is  the  new  church  of  Christot  Pantokratof»  The 
town,  which  possesses  little  to  interest  visitors,  has  suffered  fre- 
quently from  earthquakes,  the  most  disastrous  of  which  occurred  in 
1867.  By  proceeding  towards  the  N.  for  1/2  ^'»  (turning  to  the  right 
at  Du  BosseVs  monument)  we  reach  the  *Palffi6ka8tro'  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Pale,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  contests  of 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  war  against  Philip  Y. 
of  Maoedon.  As,  however,  a  few  unimportant  TOc,k^-tor[vV>%^^^^'&*^-^^ 
water-tank,  «jid  some  walls  of  late  constructiou  foTnv  a\\l\ve^Te;«iv«^^^ 
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this  exonrsion  is  not  lecommended.    The  spot,  however,  eommandfl 
a  fine  yiew  of  the  moantains  on  the  othei  side  of  the  gulf. 

The  Ascent  of  the  iENos  is  interesting  rather  heoanae  that 
mountain  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ionian  islands  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  view,  which  is  more  or  less  ohstiucted  at  every  point 

of  the  long  ridge. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Casbtage  (35-40  fr.)  and  an  early  start,  this  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  in  one  day:  we  drive  in  5  hrs.  to  the  Ceua  luglew 
and  then  walk  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  Stavrds.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  convent  of  Hagios  OerdiimoSy  and  ascend  to  the  summit 
early  on  the  following  day,  in  time  to  see  tlie  sunrise.  Mdlb  from  the 
convent  to  the  top  and  back  7-8,  with  descent  to  Samos  10-12  fr.  —  The 
traveller  should  bring  provisions  with  him  from  Argost61i. 

We  follow  the  road  to  Samos  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Pass  of 
KouloUmi  (see  p.  19).  Here  the  road  divides,  the  branch  to  the  left ' 
leading  to  Samos,  and  that  to  the  right  descending  to  the  well- 
cultivated  table-land  of  Omald  (1280  ft.).  Passing  Phrankdta  on  the 
left,  we  reach,  after  walking  3,  or  driving  2^4  hrs.  from  Arg08t61i, 
the  Convent  of  8t.  Oerdsimos,  the  patron-saint  of  the  island,  who 
lived  during  the  Turkish  period,  founded  the  convent-chapel,  and 
dug  the  adjacent  well.  Clean  night-quarters,  wine,  eggs,  and  cheese 
may  be  had  here,  in  return  for  which  travellers  should  contribute 
an  adequate  sum  to  the  poor-box. 

From  the  convent  we  proceed  towards  the  N.  to  Valsamdta^ 
which  lies  to  the  right.  At  the  (V4  hr.)  vnndmills  a  steep  footpath 
ascends  to  the  right  through  the  ravine,  while  the  carriage-road 
winds  gradually  up  to  the  Pass  of  Hagios  Elevthirios  (2625  ft.).  By 
the  wayside  are  several  deep  hollows  in  which  snow  is  to  be  found 
even  at  midsummer.  Beside  the  little  ruined  church  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  pass  the  route  to  the  iEnos  diverges  to  the 
right,  while  the  road  goes  on  to  Digaletou  (p.  19).  Our  way  skirts 
a  rocky  slope  above  a  barren  plateau,  where  the  mountains  of 
Ithaka  and  Acarnania  are  visible  to  the  left,  and  then  leads  through 
a  dense  pine-wood  f' Abies  Cephalonica',  a  kind  of  pine  peculiar  to 
the  i£nos)  to  the  (10  miu.)  Caaa  Inglese  (xh  ottiti  t^c  xuPepN-^aEco;; 
3690  ft.),  where  the  carriage-road  ends.  A  military  guard  is  sta- 
tioned here  for  the  protection  of  the  forest.  To  reach  this  point 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Gerasimos  by  carriage  takes  2-2Y2  hrs.; 
good  walkers  may  do  it  in  less. 

We  now  follow  a  narrow  path  through  the  wood  to  (V2  ^r.) 
Vounakij  and  then  a  stony  path  over  the  peak  called  PisstUes  to 
(40  min.)  the  *Stave6s,  whence  we  have  an  extensive  view,  em- 
bracing the  whole  island  of  Cephalonia  (with  the  exception  of  the 
S.£.  corner),  Ithaka,  Sta.  Maura,  the  mountains  ofEpir us,  the  Acfo- 
ceraunian  mountains,  Pamassos  (in  the  distance),  and  the  Yoidia 
range  and  Mt.  Erymanthos  in   the  Peloponnesus.     About  1  hr. 
farther  on  is  the  Megdlo  8or6s^  the  "hig^ftst  sv«svTft\\.  ^^1  t\vft  finof 
(6310ft,),  which  was  called  Afontc  Leone  01  Monte  T^wo\i^  v:^^N«i- 
netiaus,  and  afterwards  Elato  VoufM^,  A\T\t\\  t\ve  Te%\MSi^XX^^  ^1  ^^^ 
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classic  name.  On  the  top  stands  a  stone  pyramid.  The  calcined 
bones  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  evidently  those  of  the  anl 
mals  offered  in  olden  times  as  sacriilces  to  the  ^nesian  Zeus.  Fron 
this  point  the  view  to  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  is  also  free. 

The  ascent  of  the  JSnos  is  generally  combined  with  the  joume]! 
to  Samos  and  Ithaka.  A  new  carriage-road  descends  to  the  left 
from  the  hill-road  above  Yalaamata  to  the  (V2  ^^0  P&ss  of  Agra- 
pidisBS  (see  below.) 

On  Uie  S.E.  spurs  of  the  ^no8,  about  15  M.  to  the  8.  of  Arg08t61i 
by  road,  lies  the  village  of  Asprogiraka^  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle  (tiqc  2up(ac  to  xctvrpo).  This  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Fronoi,  which  is  situated  on  the  small  Bay 
of  PoroM^  about  2  M.  to  the  N.  A  gateway  and  some  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry  belonging  to  its  Acropolis,  lying  high  above  the  gorge  of  the 
brook  Rakli^  are  still  preserved.  —  A  bridle-path  ascends  through  the 
luxuriant  and  well-watered  valley  of  the  Rakli^  between  tlie  Mnos  and 
the  Airoi  range,  to  the  (3-4  hrs.)  plateau  of  Pyrgi,  whence  we  may  go  on 
to  the  Hagios  Klevth^rios  Pass  (p.  18),  or  to  the  N.  to  Samos  (see  below). 
The  chief  place  in  the  district  is  Digaletou,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  S(tme  ancient  forts,  erected  by  Pronoi  and  Samos  for 
the  protection  of  their  boundaries. 

From  Akoost6li  to  Samos,  about  12^/2  M.  (carr.,  in  4-4^2  ^^^7 
10-12  fr.).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from  Argost61i,  crosses  the 
long  bridge  which  separates  the  lagoon  of  Koutavda  from  the  N.  part 
of  the  bay,  and  runs  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  rocky  ra- 
vine to  (II/2  M.)  Razdta.  (A  little  on  this  side  of  Razata  a  road 
diverges  to  the  right  to  Phrankata  and  Hagios  Gerasimos;  p.  18). 
The  road  then  ascends  in  windings  to  (^3  M.)  a  Klian,  whence  we 
have  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  mountains  on  the  peninsula  of  Palikf. 
In  1/2  M.  more  we  reach  the  head  of  the  pass  ofKotdoUmi  (1640  ft), 
where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  richly  coloured  plain  of  Omala,  with 
the  convent  of  Hagios  Gerasimos  (p.  18)  in  the  background.  The 
road  to  the  latter  proceeds  to  the  right ;  our  road  turns  to  the  left, 
passes  (IV4  ^0  the  small  church  of  Hagioa  EUas,  and  leads  to  the 
(II/4  M.)  Agrapidiaes  Pass  (1935  ft),  where  the  road  from  Valsa- 
mata  joins  ours  on  the  right.  We  then  descend  into  a  ravine.  To 
the  right  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Roudi.  About  1^/2  M.  farther 
on  we  come  in  sight  of  the  valley  of  Samos,  with  the  island  of 
Ithaka  in  the  background.  On  the  coast  lies  the  small  village  of 
Samos,  with  the  mined  convent  of  Hagi  Phanentes  above  it ;  to  the 
right,  on  the  olive-planted  slope,  are  the  villages  of  Zervata,  Ka- 
tapodata,  Grisata,  and  Zanetata.  The  road  descends  circnitously  to — 

3  M.  8dmo8  or  SdrrH^  called  by  the  islanders  Staiald  (i,e.  eU 
lbs  alftaX4v,  *on  the  shore').  Fairly  comfortable  quarters  may  be 
found  in  the  Xenodochfon  of  Stylianda  Rasids,  in  the  Marina,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  row  of  forty  houses  of  which  the  village  cotv%v«\^. 
Samos  is  the  chief  place  in  the  eparchy  of  Same^  Qjwdi  W.  \%  ^^ 
staitinf-^i/7/  for  the  boats  to  Ithaka  (comp.  p.  *1\^.  "tV^  tkvvcv\- 
eijfaJ  buildingB  contain  a  few  unimportant  autiquUie^. 

Theaadent  town  of  Skme  lay  on  the  slope  oit\\e  ^o\x\Afc-^«^*>^^^ 

a* 
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hill,  which  rises  immediately  to  theS.E.  of  the  present  yilUge ;  the 
Acropolis  (Talsedkastro')  occupied  the  summit  to  the  N.E.,  while 
another  fortress  stood  on  the  lower  height  which  is  now  crowned 
hy  the  ruined  convent  of  Hagi  Phanlntes.  The  town,  which  seems 
to  hare  heen  at  the  height  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  time 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (the  *Diadochi'),  was  con- 
quered and  partly  destroyed  in  189  B.  C.  hy  the  Romans  under 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  but  seems  to  have  reTived  during  the  Roman 
Empire.  Visitors  whose  time  is  limited  should  content  themselves 
with  a  visit  (I1/2  hr.)  to  the  ruins  on  the  lower  hill,  though  the 
remains  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  well  worth  seeing.  The  view  is 
excellent,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Ithaka.  The  following  cir- 
cuit takes  2Y2  hfs. ;  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  hoy  as  gnide.  We 
leave  the  road  to  Argost6U  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  pass  some 
unimportant  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  ascend  slowly  along 
the  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the  valley.  Near  the  top  is  a  copious 
fountain.  In  about  Y2  h^«  ^^  reach  the  massive  wall,  at  this  point 
still  about  20  ft.  high,  which  surrounds  the  Palaedkastro,  or  N.E. 
height  (885  ft),  in  the  form  of  a  terrace.  Farther  to  the  right  is  a 
door,  3  ft.  wide,  discovered  in  1885,  from  which  a  passage,  20  ft. 
long,  leads  to  the  terrace;  bolt-holes  in  the  stones  give  evidence  of 
numerous  fastenings.  The  history  of  the  wall  is  manifest  in  its 
construction,  the  careful  ancient  Greek  polygonal  and  hewn  stone 
masonry  being  found  side  by  side  with  large  masses  of  more  recent 
date,  consisting  of  small  stones  embedded  in  mortar.  In  the  middle 
of  the  terrace,  which  is  strewn  all  over  with  ancient  roof-tiles  and 
terracotta  fragments,  is  a  deep  water-tank.  We  follow  the  wall 
until  we  reach  the  comer  opposite  the  convent,  from  which  point 
another  substantially  built  wall,  16-20  ft.  high,  leads  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  so  as  to  protect  the  depression  between  the  two 
heights ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  opposite  slope  fragments 
only  of  the  wall  remain.  We  cross  this  depression,  leaving  the  wall 
to  the  right,  and  in  1/4  ^f>  reach  the  summit  on  which  is  situated 
the  convent  of  Hagi  Phanintes,  The  walls  of  this  dilapidated  build- 
ing, erected  in  1633,  rest  on  the  carefully  built  foundations  of  an 
ancient  Greek  fortress.  The  tower  in  the  court,  13  ft.  high,  is  spe- 
cially noticeable  for  the  solidity  and  skill  of  its  workmanship. 
Another  wall,  resembling  that  above-mentioned,  connects  this  second 
fortress  with  the  sea,  beginning  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  building 
and  protecting  the  outer  side  of  the  hill.  —  We  now  descend  to  the 
village,  following  the  same  direction  as  the  wall  and  passing  the 
roofless  chapel  of  Hagios  NikolaoSj  which  contains  some  frescoes. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  an  old  Roman  building  in  brick  (t6 
^axooTTiTi).  Extensive  but  unimportant  remains  (ori  XouTp(5)  of  the 
Jater  Roman  town  are  to  be  found  oi\  Wv^  "M-wytv?.,  *^f\M.  beyond 
t^e  villagti.  The  torrent,  which  here  Tws\\es  ^o'ww  XV^  n^\vj  \ifc- 
tween  the  two  hills,  has  laid  bare  mauv  awe\ewl  ^oxviv^^lV^xv*. 
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About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Samos,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Ar^os- 
toli,  and  near  the  village  of  Chaliotdta,  is  the  stalactite  cavern  of  Ihron- 
karatij  a  visit  to  which  is  interesting  though  somewhat  inconvenient.  The 
visitor  must  bring  with  him  two  guides  and  means  of  illumination  ^-5  fr.). 

The  peninsula  of  Eriflsd,  which  stretches  to  the  17.  from  the  main 
body  of  the  island  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  Doulichion, 
also  contains  a  number  of  ancient  remains.  At  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula, opposite  Samos  (a  walk  of  1^4,  a  drive  of  1  hr.),  lies  the  .«mall 
town  of  Hagia  Evphimia,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  houses  and  containing  a  large  convent-church  and  an  unpre- 
tending inn  (steamer,  sec  below).  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Pylaros  Valley^  is  an  ancient  fort  (ara  TraXocTia), 
30  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  broad,  and  about  */«  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  opposite 
slope,  in  the  district  called  cttti  Supioc,  is  a  small  square  tower.  Roth  of 
these,  together  with  several  other  ancient  remains,  bflonged  to  the  forti- 
fications with  which  the  Samians  protected  their  domain.  —  From  Hagia 
Evphimfa  a  mountain-road  leads  via  Dilinata  to  Argost61i.  Another  road 
ascends  through  the  Pylaros  valley  to  (4Vs  M.)  Drakata^  on  the  road  to 
Lixouri  and  (10  H.)  Argostoli.  —  About  3  H.  to  the  N.  of  Drakata,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  lies  Assos,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  established 
by  the  Venetians  in  1595.  A  little  farther  on,  about  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Mesotfimni,  is  the  ancient  fortress  of  Pyrgos,  the  walls  of  which,  mainly  of 
polygonal  masonry,  are  still  standing  to  a  height  of  6-10  ft.  At  the  ex- 
treme N.  point  of  the  peninsula  is  the  village  of  Fhiskardo,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  Norman  leader,  Bobert  Guiscard,  who  died  here  in 
1065.  The  harbour  was  called  'Panormos''  in  olden  times.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Byzantine  and  ancient  remains. 

6.  Ithaka. 

Steamboats  (llellenic  Company^  comp.  p.  xxi)  ply  from  Levktu  to 
Vafhy  twice  weekly,  in  4V2  hrs.,  leaving  on  Tue.s.  and  Frid.  afternoons. 
A  steamboat  of  the  same  company  leaves  Patras  every  Sat.  at  10  p.m.,  reach- 
ing Ithaka  on  Sun.  at  4.30  a.m.  (and  proceeding  to  Santa  Maura,  which  it 
reaches  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.).  On  the  return- voyage  it  leaves  Ithaka  on 
Men.  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  arrives  at  Patras  on  Tues.  at  2  a.m. 

Besides  the  steamer,  Sailing  Boats  (^Caiques'*)  may  be  had  at  any 
hour  for  the  sail  from  Samos  (p.  19)  to  PissaStd  (faro  7-10  fr. ;  the  best 
wind  is  usually  between  midnight  and  sunrise) ;  there  is  also  a  Mail-Boat 
three  times  weekly  at  night  (Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs. ;  fare  3-4  fr.).  —  For 
the  drive  from  Pis8aet6  to  Vathy,  a  carriage  (5  fr.)  may  be  ordered  by 
telegraph  from  Samos. 

Ithaka  or  Ithaca,  Greek  Ithdkd^  locally  called  id  Thidki,  is  a  rocky  island 
with  an  area  of  37>/2  sq.  M.  and  12,500  inhab.,  situated  to  the  X.E.'  of  Cc- 
phalonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Strait  or  Channel  of 
Jthaka.    The  Gulf  of  Molo  or  Aetos,  running  deep  into  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  are  rugged  and  hilly,  that 
to  the  77.  culminating  in  the  plateau  of  Anoi  (2645  ft.),  and  that  to  the  S. 
in  the  range  of  Hagiot  Stephanos  C22(X)  ft.).    The  world-wide  fame  of  this 
little  island  is  of  course  due  to  the  Homeric  epic  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  and  wiles,   the  wanderin<|^s   and  home-coming  of  Ulysses 
(Odysseus),  King  of  Ithaka,  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  undy- 
ing verse.    Even  if  the  person  of  the  hero  be  relegated   to  the  realm  of 
mythB,   it  is  indisputable  that  the  descriptions  of  the  poem  rest  upon   a 
more  or  less  exact  local  knowledge^  and  this  is  evident  not  only  in  the 
account  of  the  situation   and   general  character  of  the  island  but  also  In 
nnmeroos  small  details.    With  the  possible  exception  ot  \\i<i  TWKi^"^vi\\«. 
(p.  25),  we  have,  of  course,  no  help  from  the  conUnuU^  ol  wvcv«qX  \5t%A:\- 
tiOB;  indeed  the  island  became  almost  entirely  AepopxxVkle^V.  Vi^^  ^^^  tkA.^^ 
sgea  in  consequence  of  the  raids    of  mcdieeval  piralea  aw^  V\^^  'YvxtV.VjV 
wsrw,  Mad  did  not  begin  to  recover  until  the  Venetian  c\>o<i\i.    ^>vN.  «^:aA\«t 
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Conditions  of  life  make  the  modem  islanders  resemble  the  ancient  in  many 
Important  particulars.  To  this  day  the  Ithakans  are  distingaijihed  by  their 
bold  seanian>?hip,  their  love  of  home,  and  their  hospitality.  Their  mer- 
cantile instincts  often  draw  them  to  foreign  countries  (chielly  Turkey  and 
Rouuiania),  whence  they  return  after  many  days,  rich  in  experience  and 
materisil  wealth.  The  most  important  product  of  the  island  is  still  the 
strong  aromatic  wine  of  which  Homer  makes  mention.  —  The  first  att^npt 
in  the  present  century  to  localize  the  Homeric  descriptions  waa  made  in 
1807  by  Sir  William  Oell^  who,  however,  carried  to  impossible  lengths  the 
attempt  to  identify  the  smallest  allusions  of  the  poet.  Among  the  latest 
invex<!tii;ators  have  been  ff.  SchliemanUy  who  agrees  in  the  main  with  Gell, 
and  A.  von  Wartberg^  who  in  his  ^Odysseische  Landschaften^  (Vienna, 
L879)  has  corrected  many  of  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors.  Another 
German  investigator,  R.  Hercher^  has  denied  all  harmony  between  the  poem 
and  the  reality  (186(>).  Bouen  and  Mure  agree  with  Gell  and  Schliemann, 
Leake  takes  the  view  followed  in  the  text  (p.  25). 

The  traveller  coming  from  Oephalouia  enters  Ithaka  by  the  small 
port  of  Pissaetd^  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Aetda  (655  ft),  the  hill  which 
separates  the  N.  part  of  the  island  from  the  S.  A  good  road  leads 
from  Pissa^to  to  Vathy.  Wo  first  ascend  to  the  (1 1/2  M.)  Chapel  of 
St,  (jfeorgCy  at  the  head  of  the  pass  between  the  Aet6s  on  the  one  side, 
on  which  the  so-called  castle  of  Odysseus  now  becomes  visible  (p.23), 
and  the  Haglos  Stephanos  (p.  24)  on  the  other,  and  then  descend  ra- 
pidly to  the  shore  of  the  dark-blue  Gulf  of  MolOy  which  we  reach  at 
its  S.W.  bay  of  Dexid  (so  called  because  it  lies  to  the  right  in  ap- 
proaching Vathy  by  sea).  The  small  town  of  Vathy,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  lies  farther  to  the  E.  (about  2  M.  from  the  head  of  the  pass). 

Vathy,  officially  called  ItMke,  a  charmingly-situated  town  wili 
5000  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  On  the  Marina,  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  town,  are  the  buildings  of  the  Eparchy  of 
Ithaka,  and  of  the  Demarchy.  Farther  on,  in  an  open  square,  is  a 
Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (p.  7).  The  small  side-street, 
which  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Demarchy,  contains  the  simple 
Xonodochion  (6  OapvaootJ;)  of  Spiro  Linardaki  (MoraitisJ,  where 
the  best  entertainment  for  the  traveller  is  found. 

The  Bay  of  Vathy,  so-called  on  account  of  its  depth  (^a^u?), 
with  its  *two  headlands  of  sheer  cliff,  which  slope  to  the  sea  on  the 
haven's  side  and  break  the  mighty  wave  that  ill  winds  roll  without' 
(Od.  xiii.  96;  Butcher  and  Lang's  translation),  disputes  with  the 
Bay  of  Dexia  the  honour  of  being  the  Habbouk  of  Phorkys,  where 
the  Phseacians  landed  Odysseus  on  his  return  home,  as  described 
in  tlic  Odyssey.  Ancient  graves  and  remains  found  here  prove  that 
the  district  was  inhabited  in  antiquity,  though  there  are  no  traces 
of  a  large  settlement.  Tlic  present  town  has  stood  on  the  same  site 
since  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent. ;  formerly,  to  ensure  immunity 
from  sudden  attack  by  pirates,  it  lay  farther  up  the  slope  of  Uagios 
Stephanos. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Hagios  NihSlas,  I72  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Vathy  and  about  equally  distant  from  both  bays,  is  a  stalactite 
cavern,  reached  by  a  steep  path  leading  t\kiou^v\Tve^w^^  Mk^«^^\ 
stony  slopes.    This  is  supposed  to  be  tYic  Giblotto  o^  t\»>'^x>i«^* 
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mentioned  by  Homer,  though  the  poet  has  unmistakably  located 
the  grotto  much  nearer  the  bay.  The  cave  is  now  called  stb  Palaeo- 
krdpi  oxSpartid.  The  entrance  is  6  ft.  high,  and  1-1 1/2  ft.  wide.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  small  outer  chamber  and  a  large  and  damp 
inner  chamber,  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the  roof  of  which  hang 
numerous  stalactites,  increasing  in  size  and  number  towards  the 
back  of  the  cave  ('and  there  are  great  looms  of  stone,  whereon  the 
nymphs  weave  raiment  of  purple  stain,  a  marvel  to  behold').  A  care- 
fully hewn  block  of  stone,  2  ft.  long  and  lV2ft.  wide,  seems  to  have 
served  as  an  altar  in  ancient  times. 

The  descriptions  of  Homer  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reality, 
if  we  agree  with  Oell  and  Schliemann  in  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  Greek  strongholds  on  the  Aetds  are  the  Homeric  town  and 
castle.  From  (1  hr.  from  Vathy)  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  (p.  22), 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  to  Pissaet6,  we  ascend  the  steep 
and  stony  N.  slope  of  the  hill,  passing  the  remains  of  a  wall  running 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and,  farther  on,  an  exterior  girdle-wall 
and  other  ancient  remains.  In  about  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  plateau 
on  the  summit,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  16-20  ft. 
high.  The  highest  part  of  the  hill  (655  ft.),  which  projects  towards 
theN.W.,  is  protected  by  regularly-built  walls,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  fortifications.  At  this  point  also  is  a  cistern . 
Farther  to  the  S.W.  is  an  artificially  enlarged  hollow  in  the  rocky 
floor,  20  ft.  deep,  which  has  apparently  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  was  perhaps  also  used  as  a  cistern.  In  the  S.W.  comer,  above 
the  harbour  of  PissaKto,  stood  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  foundations  and  the  scattered 
polygonal  blocks.  The  fortress,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the 
Gastlb  op  Odysseus  (xdoTpo  toO  'OBucoltuc),  would  seem  to  have 
commanded  the  chief  landing-places  to  the  W.  and  the  £.,  as  well 
as  the  passage  between  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island.  Although 
its  nucleus  undoubtedly  dates  from  a  hoary  antiquity,  this  strong- 
hold cannot  possibly  be  taken  for  the  Homeric  town,  which  must 
have  lain  much  nearer  the  sea.  The  excavations  made  by  Schlie- 
mann on  the  slope  of  the  hill  have  proved  fruitless. 

Beyond  the  Maitland  Monument  (p.  22)  a  street  diverging  to 
the  right  from  the  Marina  ascends  gradually  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
fertile,  vine-clad  valley.    We  may  drive  as  far  as  the  (3  M.)  top  of 
the  saddle.   From  this  point,  where  the  view  to  the  E.  opens,  a 
narrow  path  gradually  descends  to  the  left  to  the  (^4  ^'  )  spring  of 
Perapigadi,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  wall. 
The  water  flows  down  through  a  narrow  channel  in   the  rocks, 
thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  the  Bay  of  Perapegadi, 
whioh  opens  towards  the  S.E.,  and  is  protected  b^  ^.^tcl^WS-^vcl^ 
lying  in  front  of  it   This  spring  is  supposed  to  \ift  V^^  Kskisk^s. 
Mnd  the  rocky  wall  the  Korax  Rock  of  Hom^T^  N«\\ct^  t\v^  vwVw<6  ^al^ 
BanuBos  ate  'abundance  of  acorns  and  diMikt\ie\A«.CiW^«X«t,XXvVci%% 
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that  make  in  good  case  the  rich  flesL  of  swiiie^  (Od.  xiii.408,  409). 
From  the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  goat-path  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  Plateau  of  Iddrathia^  with  its  ancient  oliTe^trees, 
which  projects  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Hagios  StephanoBj  the  second- 
highest  hill  in  the  island  (2200  ft.).  The  plateau  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view,  emhracing  Parnassos  on  the  W.  and  the  Taygetos  in 
the  dim  distance  to  the  S.W.  The  Pastures  of  Euilsos  have  been 
located  here  with  considerable  probability,  for  they  lay  4n  a  place 
witli  a  wide  prospect'  (Od.xiv.  6),  'on  a  mighty  rock'  (Od.xiv.399), 
'far  from  the  town'  (Od.  xxiv.  150),  and  they  must  be  sought  for  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island,  as  we  are  told  that  Telemaehos,  coming 
from  the  S.,  landed  on  the  S.  shore  of  Ithaka  (irpc^TY)  dxn^'I&dxtjc; 
Od.  XV.  36)  and  came  first  to  Eumaeos.  To  this  day  the  only  road  to 
the  S.  bay  of  Hagioa  Andreas  passes  Marathia.  This  road  is  reached 
below  the  little  church  of  Hagioa  Joannes  sth  EUenikd,  where  un- 
important remains  of  rough-jointod  masonry  have  been  preserved. 
From  this  point  it  takes  ^2  ^^*  ^o  i^each  the  top  of  the  saddle  men- 
tioned at  p.  23,  where  the  carriage-road  begins  again,  and  where 
those  who  are  driving  (7-8  fr.)  should  order  their  carriage  to  meet 
them.  The  traveller  may  also  obtain  a  mule  to  carry  him  up  to  the 
plateau  of  Marathia,  where  he  dismounts  and  descends  on  foot  to 
the  spring,  sending  the  mule  on  to  wait  for  him  at  the  top  of  the 
saddle. 

Excursion  to  Stavr6s  (can.,  in  21/4 hrs.,  7-9  fr.;  the  traveller 
should  take  provisions  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  an  introduction 
to  someone  in  Stavros).  —  The  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  Ithaka,  where  the  palace  of  Odysseus  stood,  is 
made  by  the  ancient  remains  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  near  the 
village  of  Stavr6s.  The  road  to  Stavr6s  diverges  from  the  road  to 
Pissaeto  (p.  22)  about  1  M.  from  Vathy,  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Molo, 
and  ascends  in  windings,  which  may  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  pic- 
turesque footpath,  to  the  top  of  the  saddle  (dfpo^)  between  the 
Gulf  of  Molo  and  the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  where  the  island  of  Gepha- 
Lonia  comes  into  sight.  The  road  then  leads  high  above  the  Chan- 
nel of  Ithaka  to  the  (iV2  br.  from  Vathy)  village  of  Levke^  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  wood  of  olive,  almond,  and  fig  trees.  To  the  N., 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Polis  (p.  25),  appears  the  hill 
of  Exo'i  CKSwY-/) ;  1720  ft.),  behind  which  the  island  of  Sta.  Maura, 
with  Cape  Doukato,  rises  from  the  sea.  After  a  drive  of  V2  br. 
more  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  innermost  part  of  the  bay  and  the  val- 
ley of  Polls,  we  roach  the  scattered  houses  of  Stavr6s,  where  the 
carriage  should  be  left  at  the  'Bakali'  or  shop. 

We  now  hire  a  boy  as  guide,  and  proceed  to  (20  min.)  the 

shady  spring  of  sth  Meldnydro,  which  some  authorities   identify 

with  the  Arethusa  of  the  Odyssey.    A  little  farther  on  is  a  cluster 

of  antique  ruins,  situated  among  olive-gioves  w\^  N\xvc^«t^%.  \\i 

tAo  midst  of  these  is  the  small  church  of  Ilayios  Ana8t6*lo»,  T^^\i\\i 
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bailt  on  an  ancient  platform  of  solid  masonry  (26  ft.  long,  I6V2  f^* 
wide,  and  6-10  ft.  bigh),  commanding  a  fine  view  to  the  N.,  ex- 
tending to  the  island  of  Sta.  Maura.  Other  substantial  walls  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  show  that  an  important  settlement  must 
have  existed  here.  An  ancient  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  leads  past 
the  church  to  a  rocky  plateau,  where  rectangular  niches  hewn  in 
the  smoothed  surface  seem  to  indicate  an  ancient  place  of  worship. 
This  spot  (or  else  the  platform  of  the  church)  has  been  known  for 
the  last  100  years  as  Homer's  School.  Lower  down,  an  ancient  Well 
was  discovered  in  1886,  near  a  rock- tomb.  About  thirty  yds.  farth- 
er on,  among  the  vineyards,  is  an  old  subterranean  Well-house,  A 
passage  of  roughly  hewn  stones,  about  10  ft.  long,  descends  to  the 
entrance,  where  a  few  steps  are  still  preserved;  the  roof  of  the 
small  inner  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  is 
formed  of  roughly  hewn  blocks. 

The  Valley  of  PoliSy  which  descends  abruptly  from  the  saddle 
of  Stavr6s  to  the  calm  bay  of  the  same  name,  contains  some  in- 
significant ancient  remains,  some  walls  of  later  date,  and  a  few  very 
ancient  tombs  (most  of  which  are  now  filled  up).  The  name  Tolls* 
(i.e.  the  city)  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 
The  existence  here  of  what  must  have  been  an  important  settlement 
may  be  traced,  by  means  of  the  extant  remains,  from  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.  to  the  time  of  the  latest  Roman  Empire.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  this  bay  is  the  only  large  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Ithaka;  that  the  suitors  of  Penelope  waited  for  the  return  of  Tele- 
machos  from  the  Peloponnesus  on  a  'rocky  isle  in  the  mid  sea,  mid- 
way between  Ithaka  and  rugged  Samos,  Asteris,  a  little  isle^;  and 
further,  that  the  small  island  of  Daskalio  (Mathitarid),  about  6  M. 
from  Polls,  is  the  only  island  in  the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
town  of  Ithaka  is  more  properly  sought  here,  near  Stavr6s  and  Polls, 
than  near  PissaSto  (p.  22)  which  lies  too  far  to  the  S.  [In  this  case, 
the  allusion  In  the  Odyssey  (iv.,  846)  to  the  double  harbour  of 
Asteris,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  flourish,  as  the  island 
of  Daskalio  is  too  small  to  possess  a  harbour.]  —  After  a  toilsome 
climb  of  20  min.  from  the  Bay  of  Polls  we  reach  the  Kastro  on  the 
hill  projecting  into  the  N.  part  of  the  bay,  where  a  terrace- wall  of 
rough-hewn  blocks  is  preserved  for  a  length  of  thirty  paces.  —  We 

now  return  along  the  ridge  to  Stavr6s. 

Walkers,  or  riders  who  hire  mules  at  Stavros,   may  return  to  Vathf 
via  tbe  Anoi'  CAvoxt}-,  3645  ft.),  the  hii^hest  hill  in  the  island,  which  all 
authorities  unite  in  identifying  with   the  Homeric  Nerito».    We  turn  to 
the  8.  just  before  reaching  the  Bakali  of  Stavros  and  proceed  by  a  rough 
and  stony  path  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  village  of  Anoi^  and  (^4  hr.)  the  convent 
named  Mone  Katharon  (Movn  tiqc  ©eotoxou  tcUv  xaftapwv),  vrlveti^.fevi^^:?^^^^. 
a  splendid  view  of  the  varied  outline  of  the  Bay  of  VaWi^,  \.\v^  \%\%.tv^  <A 
Santa  lU^vra,  Aearnania,  tbe  Qnlf  of  Corinth,  and  Ih©  PeVo^oxov^^xv*.  '^V^ 
monks  are  hospitable  to  atrangera,  who,  however,  are  ex^ecX.^^  Vi  ^^^\^ 
gia  'for  the  ehurcb'.     Tbe  diiKeult  ascent  to  the  8\immU  te^^vT^ia  Mv/«- 
more  and  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  as  the  view  \8  8\mV\o.T  \.o  X^^^*^  ^^^^ 
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the  conveDt,  though  a  little  freer  towards  the  K.  From  the  coovent  a 
rough  bridle-path  descends  to  the  W.  to  (S/4  hr.)  the  road  from  ^&thi  to 
8tavr<5s,  which  it  reaches  at  the  head  of  the  pass  mentioned  at  p.  22. 

It  is  perhaps  still  more  enjoyable  to  make  this  excuFSion  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  We  take  a  carriage  to  the  top  of  the  pass  mentioned 
above,  and  then  walk  to  C/4  hr.)  the  convent,  O/2  ^f)  the  Ano'i,  and  (1  hr.) 
Stavr6s.  The  view  of  the  open  landscape  as  we  emerge  from  the  pass  is 
especially  beautiful.  We  return  by  carriage,  which  should  be  ordered  to 
meet  us  at  Stavrds. 

7.  From  Gorfii  to  Corinth  through  the  Golf  of  Corinth. 

Steamboats  ply  twice  a  week.  Those  of  the  Hellenic  Company  (p.  xxi) 
leave  €orfu  on  Sat.  afternoon  (I  p.m.)  and  go  direct  to  Patras,  arriving 
on  Sun.  morning  (2.30  a.m.).  From  Patras  steamers  of  this  line  start  on 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  mornings  0.45  a.m.),  and  arrive  in  Corinth  on  Hon.  and 
Thurs.  afternoons  (4.30  p.m.).  —  The  steamers  of  the  PaHhellenio*  (p.  xxi), 
which  leave  Gorfii  on  Sat.  afternoon  (6  p.m.)  and  call  at  Cephalonia  :ind 
Zante,  do  not  go  beyond  Patras,  which  they  reach  on  Sun.  afternoon 
(5  p.m.).  —  Fares  from  Corfu  to  Patras  36  fr.  90,  27  fr.  90  c.  \  from  Patras 
to  Corinth  19  fr.  80,  14  fr.  40  c.  (food  extra).  —  Travellers  may  also  take 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  ^Linea  di  Tessalia")  from  Corfu  to  Patras  (16hrs.), 
which  leaves  every  second  Sun.  afternoon,  and  then  proceed  by  railway 
(R.  28)  or  by  one  of  the  Greek  steamers  plying  daily  between  Patras  and 
Corinth. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  see  R.  4.  The  vessels  going 
direct  to  Patras  steer  through  the  strait  between  Santa  Maura  and 
Cephalonia  and  then  pass  along  the  E.  side  of  Ithaka,  the  flue  hilly 
outline  of  which,  with  the  deep  indentation  in  the  middle,  stands 
out  here  with  peculiar  distinctness.  About  16  hrs.  after  leaving 
Corfii  we  reach  Patras  (p.  29). 

The  other  steamers  generally  proceed  vi&  Paxos  (p.  14)  to  Ce- 
phalonia (R.  5).  —  On  leaving  Argostdli  the  steamer  has  to  re- 
trace Its  track  for  some  distance  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel.  On  emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Livadi  we  turn  first 
to  the  S.E.  and  then  to  the  S.,  towards  Zante.  We  now  obtain  a 
fine  retrospect  of  the  hilly  region  of  Llvath6  (p.  16),  the  castle  of 
St.  George  (p.  16),  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  /Enos  (p.  18).  After 
clearing  Cape  St.  Athanasius,  the  S.  extremity  of  Cephalonia,  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  To  the  right  is  the  Kavo  Schinari,  the  N.  extremity  of 
Zante. 

The  island  of  Zante  or  Zdkynthos  is  169  sq.  M.  in  area  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  44,500  souls.  About  5  hrs.  after  leaving  Ar- 
gostoli  we  drop  anchor  at  Zante,  the  chief  place  in  the  island. 

Zante.  —  Hotels.  ^Albeugo  Nazionalk,  not  expensive,  kept  by  an 
Italian.  The  best  of  the  smaller  inns  is  6  Ootvt^  (Phinix)^  with  a  re- 
staurant. —  Club  C^Lombardos'*),  opposite  the  Alb.  Kazionale,  with  French 
and  Italian  newspapers ;  admission  readily  granted  to  strangers. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  E.  D.  Ganale,  Esq. 

Steamer  to  Katakolon  (p.  316)  and  back  daily  in  summer.  Sailing  BoaU 
with  a  good  wind  in  6-7  hrs.  (fare  30-40  fr.y 

Zante,   to  which   the  Greeks  have  Teato^fe^  \.t&  %\\<i\ftw\.  tvvov^  <il 
Za^i/nt/ios,    a    thriving  town    with  i^,*lbO  ViVViaXi.  mv^  Ti\im«\ft^^ 
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handsome,  Italian-looking  buildings,  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  occupies  the  gentle  slopes 
rising  from  a  semicircular  bay  and  is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress, 
now  falling  into  ruins.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  currants  and  olive-oil, 
besides  which  great  numbers  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  exported. 
The  town  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  sights.  In  the  Platfa,  or  great 
square,  stand  the  Albergo  Nazionale,  the  Club  House,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Metropolitan  church  of  8.  Marco  (popularly  known 
as  the  IxaXix'fj  dxxXir)a(a),  which  contains  several  large  late-Venetian 
pictures  and  two  bronze  candelabra  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance, 
unfortunately  marred  by  a  coating  of  paint.  The  Greek  church  of 
the  Panaffid  Phaneromene  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands. The  old  Venetian  Castle  (360  ft.),  to  which  admission  is  ob- 
tained without  difficulty,  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
[The  usual  time  the  steamer  stops  at  Zante  (2  hrs.)  is  enough  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  passenger  should  consult  the  captain.]  —  The 
hills  round  Zante  are  covered  with  olive  and  orange  plantations, 
interspersed  with  numerous  villas.  Carriages  for  a  'Giro',  or  cir- 
cular drive,  may  be  hired  at  the  Alb.  Nazionale  (drive  via  Po' 
natho  about  5  fr.).  The  Skop6s  (1300  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.,  is 
probably  the  Elatos  of  the  ancients ;  at  the  top,  which  commands 

an  extensive  panorama,  is  a  monastery. 

l^ear  Xfien\  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  are  two  curious  springs, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  which  pitch  bubbles  up  along  with  the  wa- 
ter. The  pitch  is  collected  and  used  for  caulking  boats.  In  1840  the  is- 
land was  visited  by  a  violent  earthquake. 

The  voyage  from  Zante  to  Patras  takes  about  5  hrs.  To  the 
right  is  the  flat  coast  of  Elis,  with  mountains  rising  in  the  back- 
ground. To  the  N.,  off  the  Acarnanian  coast,  lie  the  Oxia  Islands,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (6th  Oct.,  1571),  in 
which  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  and  Span- 
ish fleet,  completely  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Ali  Pasha, 
who  fell  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  about 
250  vessels,  of  which  on  the  Turkish  side*  only  one-flfth  escaped 
destruction.  The  name  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  the  station  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  before  the  battle  (see  p.  32). 

As  the  steamer  approaches  Cape  Kaldgria,  we  see  to  the  N.  He- 
■oldngion,  Missolungi  (Missolonghi),  or  Mesolonghi  (two  indifferent 
InnSj  one  with  a  restaurant,  R.  2-5  fr.),  the  heart  and  centre  of 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation.  The  town, 
which  contains  6300  inhab.,  lies  on  the  shore  of  a  shallow  lagoon 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Aspro  Potamo  (Aeheloos^  and  the  Phi- 
dari  (p.  29),  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Acarnania-^tolia  and  the  se«.t.  ^1 
an  archbishop.  The  Greek  coasting  steamera  caW  \iei^  %^n^t%XMvcv^^ 
weekly ;  /is  the  water  of  the  lagoon  is  too  sYiaVAovr  to  «\\o^  ^."^  ^\- 

pro&eb  to  the  town,  passengers  are  landed  in  sma.W  \>o«^t?»  ^KVt,\ 

Are  i  fr.).   The  lagoon  abounds  in  fish. 
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This  in»i^nificant-Iookiti{;  town,  which  took  its  rise  in  a  settlement 
of  iiflhermen  last  century,  was  the  centre  and  chief  arsenal  of  Western 
Hellas  in  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  and  was  heroically  defended 
afi^ainst  the  Turks  by  MavrokordcUos  in  1822  and  by  Marco  BwtarU  in 
1823.  After  the  latter  siege  its  fortifications  were  restored  and  strengUien- 
ed,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Lord  Byron^  who  transferred  his  re- 
sidence from  Gephalonia  to  Mesolonghi  in  tlanuary,  1824,  but  succumbed 
in  the  following  April  to  a  fever  heightened  if  not  produced  by  his  exer- 
tions. A  third  siege  was  begun  by  Kioutagi  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  April 
27th  and  carried  on  for  a  whole  year.  At  length,  under  the  compulsion 
of  famine,  the  garrison  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy.  The  desperate  attempt  was  made  at  midnight  on 
April  22nd,  1826,  when  3000  soldiers  and  6000  unarmed  persons,  inclnd- 
in<;  women  and  children,  threw  themselves  on  the  Turkish  lines.  Only 
1300  men  and  200  women,  with  a  few  children  ,  succeeded  in  this  eflbrt; 
the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  town  by  volleys  of  grape-shot  and  mer- 
cilessly cut  down  by  the  pursuing  Turks.  The  Greeks  set  fire  to  many 
of  the  powder  magazines,  and  blew  up  friends  and  foes  alike.  With  the 
capture  of  Mesolonghi  the  whole  of  West  Hellas  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Porte.  In  1828  the  Turkish  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance. 
—  Outside  the  E.  gate,  near  the  large  military  hospital,  is  the  grave  of 
the  bold  and  noble  Marco  Bozzaris^  who  fell  in  a  sortie  in  August,  1823. 
Another  toml)  contains  the  heart  of  Lord  Byron^  whose  body  was  con- 
veyed to  England.  A  monument  to  the  poet  was  erected  here  in  1^1, 
but  the  house  in  which  he  lived  stands  no  longer. 

ExcurBionB  in  S.  Acarnania  and  JEtolia. 

From  Mesolonghi  to  Anatoliko,  6  M.,  omnibus  several  times  daily 
in  1  hr.  Cfare  2fr.);  railway  to  Vrachori  in  progress.  —  About  !>/«  M. 
from  Mesolonghi  a  footpath  on  the  right  leads  to  (1/2  M.)  the  Palaedkastro 
Kyrircne^  in  which  antiquaries  recognize  the  ancient  Fleur6n.  The  walls, 
the  circuit  (2  M.)  of  which  is  almost  unbroken,  date,  with  their  90  towers 
and  7  gateways,  from  about  B.C.  240.  The  remains  also  include  a  small 
theatre  (near  the  W.  wall),  a  cistern,  and  the  so-called  prisons  (^uXaxai; ; 
to   the  N.K.  of  the  theatre). 

Anatolik6  or  jEtolikdy  a  prosperous  little  town  which  also  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  lies  on  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  connected  by  ])ridges  with  the  mainland  both  on  the 
E.  and  W.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1823  and 
captured  by  them  in  1826.  —  About  4V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  village 
of  Neochhri^  near  which  we  may  cross  the  Acheloos  (ferry  50  c.)  to  the 
well-to-do  village  of  Katochi.  Some  2^/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point,  on 
the  S.  margin  of  the  extensive  Swamp  of  Lezini,  rises  a  small  hill,  now 
called  Trikarddkastroy  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  (Eniad«,  41/2  M. 
in  circuit.  This  ancient  town  was  captured  by  the  Mossenians  of  Naupak- 
tus  (p.  32)  in  B.C.  450,  in  commemoration  of  which  success  they  pro- 
bably erected  the  Nike  at  Olympia  (p.  340),  but  was  reconquered  by  the 
Acarnanians  in  B.C.  249.  In  B.C.  219  it  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, who  restored  and  strengthened  its  fortifications. 

The  usual  route  from  Mesolonghi  to  the  large  inland  plain  of  vEtolia 
loads  through  the  narrow  pass  of  KUsourUj  ^^j'i  M.  to  the  N.  of  Anatoliko. 
The  pa.<»8,  which  is  about  2  M.  long,  is  enclosed   by  huge  walls  of  rock. 
We  then   follow   the  Caugeicay  or  Viaduct   of  Alai  Bey^   which  leads   be- 
tween the  lakes  of  Anghel6kasiro  on   the   left   and   Vrachdri  on  the  right 
(sec  l)elow),  and  cross  the  bed  of  the  Erimitza^  which  rises  to  the  N.  on 
the  Arapok^phala  (6320  ft.).    15  M.   (from  Anatoliko)  Vrach6ri,   officially 
called  Agrinion^   the  chief  place   in  the  interior  of  iEtolia,   and  the  seat 
of  an  eparch.    The  little   town,    with  5200  inhab.,  suffered   considerably 
in  the  War  of  Liberation,  but  owing  to  its  favoura])le  situation   on  the 
edge  of  a  fertile  plain y  where  tobacco  is  c\\\l\\*V.<i'i.,  \V.\va.%^o\ii^\^\fcVs  \<«.- 
covered  and  can  even  hoa'»t  of  a  small  liotc\  &tv^  Tea\,«.\xTW\\.  V^.  *>.it.^. 
The  road  leading  to  the  N.W.  from  \Tac\x6T\  \o^TVi».*%vt«.  V\ATiwwi».Y 
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a  diBtance  of  about  25  M.,  was  in  ancient  time^,  as  now,  the  main  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf 
(now  Oulf  of  Arta).  It  is  well-known  to  scholars  from  the  account  given 
by  Polybius  of  the  campaign  of  the  youthful  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  in 
B.C.  218,  during  the  war  with  the  Achaean  Lea;fue,  when  he  unexpectedly 
landed  in  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  penetrated  into  ^tolia  as  far  as  Ther- 
mon  (see  below).  About  7  M.  beyond  Vrach6ri  the  road  reaches  the  miser- 
able WaUachian  village  of  Sourovigli^  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aeheloos^ 
which  travellers  have  to  ford  (3  ft.  deep).  The  village  marks  the  site  of 
Stratoa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Acarnania,  a  town  which  was  of  equal 
importance  with  CEniadtp  and  extended  over  three  small  hills  and  the  in- 
tervening valleys.  The  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways  (hence 
the  modem  name  of  Portaes)^  are  still  easily  recognisable,  and  on  the  W. 
hill  are  the  foundations,  architrave,  and  broken  columns  of  a  temple.  — 
In  returning  we  may  make  a  detour  of  6  M.  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Agrinion, 
near  the  hamlet  of  Spolaita. 

A  trip  round  the  Lake  of  Vraehdri,  the  TricJionis  of  antiquity,  tra- 
verses much  fine  scenery  and  affords  good  views  of  the  snow-peaks  of  Zy- 
gos  to  the  S.  and  of  the  Arapokephala  to  the  N.  The  road  passes  through 
a  fertile  and  well-tilled  country,  and  fair  night-quarters  can  be  obtained 
at  most  of  the  villages.  In  2^/2  hrs.  after  leaving  Vrachdri  we  reach  the 
large  village  of  Paravdla,  with  the  ruins  of  The$tieU('i)i  whence  a  detour 
may  be  made  to  Vlochd^  5  M.  to  the  K.,  with  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
fortified  town  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  be  the  ancient  Thermon. 
From  Paravula  we  come  in  2V4  hrs.  to  KrponerOy  IV2  M.  beyond  which 
is  the  village  of  Soponlko^  on  the  site  of  Phistyon.  Thence  in  4  hrs. ,  via 
Perivds  and  the  poor  village  of  Molista^  to  K^hal6vry$u.  About  Vz  ^- 
from  the  last-named  village  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Palaeo-BdzarOf 
which,  more  probably  than  Vlocho  (see  above),  represents  Thermon.  Ther- 
mon, the  centre  of  the  .£tolian  League,  was  probably  an  assemblage  of 
temples,  meeting-halls,  and  the  like  rather  than  a  town  in  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  word.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Philip  V. 
of  Xacedonia  in  B.C.  218.  —  In  1/2  h'«  more  we  reach  Peirochdriy  which 
is  a  short  day's  journey  from  Naupaktos  and  a  long  one  from  Mesolonghi. 

To  the  N.  of  Mesolonghi  rises  the  Zygds ,  the  ancient  Ardfct/n- 
tho8  (3115  ft.),  which  is  the  westernmost  of  the  iEtolian  mountains. 
To  the  £.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Phidari,  the  ancient  Euenoa,  on  the 
lower  course  of  which,  near  the  village  of  Boehorij  lie  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Kalydon^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  towns 
in  ^tolia,  though  it  plays  a  more  prominent  part  in  legend,  such 
as  the  Kalydonian  Boar-hunt  of  Meleager,  than  in  actual  history. 
As  we  approach  Patras,  two  fine  mountains  become  prominent  to 
the  N. ;  on  the  left  the  Vardssova  or  ChaUcU  (3000  ft.),  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  the  town  of  that  name,  and  to  the  right  the  Klokova 
or  Taphiassos  (3415ft.).  On  the  Peloponnesian  side  we  see  the  Olo^ 
no8  Mis.  (p.  318)  and  the  Vo'idid  (p.  318),  the  latter  throwing  out 
numerous  subsidiary  ridges,  which  descend  like  the  rays  of  a  star 
to  the  coast.  Patras,  surrounded  with  plantations  of  the  currant- 
vine,  is  now  soon  reached. 

Patras.  —  Hotels.  *HoTEL  db  Patras,  with  a  restaurant,  in  the  se- 
cond cross-street  to  the  left  in  coming  from  the  harbour ;  *pens.'  for  a  stay 
of  several  days  10  fr.  —  Hotel  d'Anglkterrk,  at  the  hatbowTv  Qi'Rk^v.v. 
Bretaone,  in  the  first  cros.<i -street,   both  well  spoken  oi.    —   ^^?^t^.\.  vw. 
Vamib,  at  the  barbour^  indifferent.  —  Cafi^  in  t\ie  SqM^we  v>l  ^V.  Vie;Vi^v^'i> 
wr/^A  few  Italian  and  French  newspapers.  v. 

HiiiJr*?  ^f^^J  ^"  ^^^  ^^'  "'^^  «f  the  Square  of  81.  iVeox^e.  -'t«^^«'»J^ 
oaem,  in  the  Qrat  cro.^s-street  to  the  riuht  in  comlns  trom  Wife  \x«.iV>ox«- 
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Steamers  (Cunard  Co.)  ply  monthly  from  PatrM  to  Livm^ool  (we 
p.  xviiij.  The  oflices  of  the  Autlro-Hvngorian  Llcffd  and  the  FamlMimUos  Co. 
are  both  in  the  ilrHt  crosA-strect,  to  the  left.  —  Boat  to  the  steamer  i/i  tr, 

Rail-way  Station  (p.  31),  at  the  harbour. 

British  Consul,  Thotna*  Wood^  Esq.  —  United  States  Oeaanl,  Jtfvard 
Hancock,  E$q.  —  Physicians  (English  speaking),  lir.  DicnjfHut  Sireuuu; 
Dr.  Dion.  MelUtimo.  —  Bankers.    Barff  A  Co.;  Ionian  Bank. 

English  Church  (8t.  Andrew),  with  two  services  on  Son.;  ehaplain, 
Rev.  F.  G.  Mitchell. 

Patraa^  popularly  called  ndttpa,  but  officially  designated  by  the 
ancient  form  IJdTpai  (ItallaTi  Patrasso),  with  about  35,000  inhtb., 
the  seat  of  the  nomarch  of  Achaia-Elis  and  of  aChreek  archbishop,  ii 
the  largest  town  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  second  largest  on  the 
Greek  mainland.  Its  commerce,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  export 
of  currants,  the  principal  product  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  Corfil,  Syra,  Athens,  or  the  Pirous.  In  1821 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Yussnf  Pasha  of  Enbcsa,  but  it 
has  been  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner  since  the  end  of  the  War 
of  Liberation.  Its  wide  streets,  flanked  with  arcades,  are  partly  at 
right  angles  to  the  quay  and  partly  parallel  with  it.  In  winter  good 
woodcock,  snipe,  and  quail  shooting  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity 
(gun-license  5  fr.). 

In  the  earliest  period  the  place,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent fortress,  bore  the  name  of  Aroe,  i.e.  arable  land.  The  first  of^its 
kin^s  according  to  the  legend  was  Eutnelos,  the  *rich  in  flocks'*,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Triptolcmos  of  Kleusis,  the  favourite  of  Demeter  (p.  112), 
founded  near  Aroe,  Antheia  (the  *bloomin^')  and  Memtis  (the  ^middle 
land').  The  original  inhabitants  were  lonians,  who  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  the  Achsean  invaders  from  the  East.  The  new  town  founded 
by  the  latter  received  the  name  of  Patrae,  but  thou<!h  it  assisted  Athens 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  took  a  share  in  founding  the  AehK'an 
League  in  B.C.  281,  it  makes  no  prominent  appearance  in  history  till 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  latter,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (p.  14), 
established  here  the  Golonia  Augtuta  Aroe  Patrensit,  which  quickly  be- 
came distinguished  for  its  industrial  activity.  The  labour  of  its  factories, 
in  which  the  Miyssos'  (cotton?)  of  Klis  was  made  into  cloth,  was  mainly 
supplied  l)y  women.  Like  Corinth,  Patras  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  Christianity,  though  the  story  that  the  Apostle  Andrew  was  crucified 
and  buried  here  may  be  rejected  as  apocryphal.  St.  Andrew  ,  however, 
is  the  patron-saint  of  the  town,  and  it  was  under  his  banner  that  it  of- 
fered a  suooessful  resistance  to  the  Slavs  in  the  9th  century.  Some  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  Patras  at  this  period  may  be  gained  from  the  story  of 
the  Wiilow  Danielis,  who  was  received  at  Constantinople  by  the  Kmp. 
Basil  1.  in  808  with  royal  honours,  and  beouoathed  80  estates  to  the 
Emp.  Leo  VI.  Patras  was  the  point  from  which  OuHlauine  de  Champlitte 
and  Geoffroy  de  Villehardovin  conquered  the  Horca  in  12U5;  and  it  after- 
wards l)ecame  the  seat  of  a  Latin  archbishop.  During  the  15th  cent. 
Patras  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Byzantine  empire  and  so  to  the  Turks.  The  last  main- 
tained their  hold  upon  it  down  to  the  present  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interval  after  the  victories  of  Morosini  (p.  2!28)  and  dur- 
ing the  luckless  insurrection  of  1770.  The  standard  of  the  War  of  Libe- 
ration was  first  raised  at  Patras  (21st  April,  1821),  and  its  archbiflhop, 
Qermanos,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  patriots. 

The  main  street  of  Patras  ifi  that  of  St.  1^\c.\\o\«a,  ^\i\c\v  levyds  to 
/^^xV.  fjv/n  the  commoiUoxm  quays  that  line  tVve  \v wYiOxu .  "We^xWi^ 
eross-street  on   the  right  leads  to  the  'PAatU  X^oft  ^e»x^<i^ ,  ^x 
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iqnaie  of  St.  George.  On  the  left  side  of  this  square  are  the  Theatre 
ind  the  Post  Office;  on  the  opposite  side  stand  the  Law  Courts 
ind  (in  the  S.  corner)  the  Demarehy,  which  contains  a  fine  votive 
relief.  In  front  of  the  Demarchy  lie  two  ancient  sarcophagi,  adorned 
with  sculptures.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  rises  the  large  Church 
yf  St.  Andrew ,  near  which  are  some  marble  tablets  and  broken 
x>lamn8  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Demeter.  A  few 
steps  here  descend  to  a  spring,  where  an  inscription  in  indifTerent 
modem  Greek  verses  refers  to  its  ancient  oracular  powers.  Sick 
poisons  let  down  a  mirror  into  the  water,  and  according  as  the  re- 
flection showed  the  face  of  a  living  or  a  dead  person  judged  the 
probability  of  their  recovery. 

The  second  and  third  cross-streets  to  the  left  lead  from  the  St. 
Nicholas  Street  to  another  square,  on  the  right  side  of  which  stands 
the  High  School.  This  building  contains  a  small  collection  of  anti- 
quities, among  which  are  two  colossal  busts  of  Antinous  and  the 
fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  Nereids. 

The  first  street  parallel  with  the  St.  Nicholas  Street  on  the  E. 
leads  to  the  ascent  to  the  Venetian-Turkish  Castle,  which  is  now 
used  for  a  prison  and  barracks.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side. 
Many  ancient  hewn  and  sculptured  stones  have  been  built  into  the 
walls,  especially  on  the  N.  side.  —  Beyond  the  reservoir ,  con- 
structed in  1874  to  supply  the  town  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water,  a  picturesque  path,  commanding  a  series  of  beautiful 
views,  leads  round  the  S.  side  of  the  fortress.  Considerable  remains 
of  a  Roman  Aqueduct ,  which  crossed  the  valley  here  in  a  double 
row  of  arches,  may  still  be  seen.  —  Several  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity may  also  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  Mr,  Wood,  the  British 
Consul  (fine  votive  relief;  permission  obtained  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate), and  other  private  individuals.  The  inscriptions  immured  in 
the  walls  of  the  chapels  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  generally 
bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  Patras  in  the  Roman  period. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  wine-^ruwing  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Ontland  Vineyards  of  Messrs.  Clauss  d-  Han^urger,  about  4  31.  from  Patras, 
where  the  German  method  of  cultivation  is  in  use.  Large  quantities  of 
mascatel,  malvoisy,  and  other  Greek  wines  are  stored  in  the  cellars  here. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Castle  of  Morea  (p.  32),  5  M. 
to  the  N.E.,  the  way  to  which  passes  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch.  —  The  convent  of  Gerokomid^  21/4  M.  to  the  K.,  affords  a  beautiful 
view.  —  Patras  may  also  be  made  tlie  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of 
Mi.  Yoldia  (0330  ft.  \  p.  317)  and  Mt.  Olonos  {JBrymanihos;  73U0  ft.  \  p.  318), 
two  fine  points  of  view  (guide  and  horse  10  fr.  per  day). 

Railway  from  Patras  to  Corinth  (J^^k  hrs.)  and  Athens  (8V2  hrs.), 
see  RR.  28,12:  fares  to  Athens  25  ftp.  20  c,  21  fr. 

Frorn  Patras  to  Olympia  (railway  in  progress),  see  RR.  44,  45. 

From  Patras  to  Corinth.   The  direct  voyage  l^Vfe%  %\vTS.\H>ftfc 
steamers  of  ibe  Hellenic  Co.,  which  call  at  '^a\\^«tV\;o?» .,  i^^^ow., 
9aJax/dJ,  Vistrinitza,  and  Ma,  take  about  '221\ts.  TYve  cowx^fe  ^\fc«t«i^ 
r  St  Urst  due  N.  and  then  N.E.   The  moutli  of  t\i©  CotVutt^i^a^  ^"O^^ 
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is  only  1  Vi^-  ^i^e  and  is  defended  by  two  dilapidated  foiti,  ereeted 
by  tlie  Venetians,  Kastro  Moreas  on  the  S.  and  Kastro  BowneUag  on 
the  N.,  formerly  known  as  the  'Little  Dardanelles'.  In  antiquity  the 
t-wo  points  were  named  Rhion  and  ilnttrr&ton,  and  each  bone  temple 
of  Poseidon,  while  near  the  latter  lay  the  small  town  of  Molykrda, 

Just  beyond  this  throat  the  bay  of  If^npaktoi  (pion.  Nivpak- 
tos)  opens  on  the  N.  The  picturesquely-situated  bnt  poor-looking 
town,  also  called  Epaktoa^  in  Italian  Lepanto  (bed  at  a  khan  i^s  fr.), 
is  surrounded  by  decaying  walls  of  the  Venetian  period  and  eom- 
manded  by  a  fortress.    It  is  about  26  M.  from  Mesolonghi  by  land. 

Naupaktos  was  an  important  seaport  of  the  Osolian  Loeiiana,  mad  ii 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  tleet  built  here  by  Uie  HeimUelda 
to  invade  the  Peloponnesus.  Captured  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  4fiA  and 
assigned  as  a  residence  to  the  Messenians  expelled  from  Ithome  (p.  848), 
it  afterwards  become  the  chief  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  OorlB- 
thian  Gulf.  In  B.C.  429  the  experienced  Phormio  here  defeated  with  90 
vessels  the  fleet  of  Corinth  and  Sikyon  of  nearly  double  that  number,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  loyal  Messenians  successfully  oppoaed  the  Spartan 
fleet  of  77  vessels  under  Brasidas.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  Kaapaktpp 
was  restored  to  the  Locrians.  In  the  middle  ages  Xaupaktos  was  stul  the 
key  of  the  gulf.  In  1477  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks,  who, 
however,  captured  it  in  1499  and  remained  in  possession  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  with  the  exception  of  a  short  Venetian  supremacy  in  iBdT- 
1700.  —  The  momentous  battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  in  1571,  haa  already 
been  mentioned  at  p.  27. 

The  full  extent  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  is  now  soon  disclosed 
to  view.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  is  the  Kiona  (p.  146),  while 
to  the  right  rise  the  Voldid  (p.  317),  partly  clothed  with  trees,  and 
the  colossal  pyramid  of  Erymanthos  (p.  318).  In  1^2'^  ^^s*  tfter 
leaving  Naupaktos  the  steamer  halts  at  the  important-looking  town 
of  (right)  JEgion  (see  p.  235). 

The  Peloponnesian  coast  between  ^gion  and  Corinth  preaents 
an  almost  unbroken  line  and  is  backed  by  low  hills,  cultivated  like 
gardens  up  to  their  summits,  above  which  towers  the  Kyliihe 
(p.  288).  The  various  villages  are  described  at  pp.  235-233.  The  N. 
coast  of  the  gulf,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  several  bays.  Nearly 
opposite  ^'gion  is  the  village  of  Vistrinitza,  after  calling  at  which 
the  steamer  rounds  Cape  Androm<ichi  and  reaches  Oalajddi  (Fa- 
Xa|£ioiov),  a  small  town,  with  3900inhab.  and  some  ship-building 
yards,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  (Eantheia  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Krisaaean  Gulf.  It  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Turks  in  1821.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Galaxidi  lies  Itia,  the 
harbour  of  Sdlona  (p.  147). 

Inland  from  this  point  rise  the  sheer  rocky  walls  of  Mt,  Par- 
nnssos  (p.  152)  with  the  lower  Kirphia  in  the  foreground.  Be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  AspraSpUia,  the  ^nvient  Gulf  of  Antikyra  (p.  164) 
stands  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Helicon  (p.  162),  with  its  wide 
girdle  of  dark  woods.  The  Kithneron  (p.  171)  and  the  fattraneia 
(p.  145)  then  come  in  sight  over  our  bowa,».ivd  Acto-OotmtK(xi.230) 
rises  on  the  right. 

Corinth,  sec  p.  228;  railway  to  Alhfns.  Revi"^.  Vl. 
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*  Omnium  ariium  inventrieet  Athentu*, 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xii;  French  and  a  little  Italian  are  spoken  at  all 
these  hotels,  and  English  at  those  first  on  the  list).  "^HStel  de  la  Gbande 
Brbtagne  (^evoSoxetov  ti^;  Me-]f<xXi]«  BperavCac;  Pl>  h,  F,  5),  in  the  Place  de 
la  Ck>n8titntion,  opposite  the  palace;  *'6sano  Hotel  d'Akoleterre  (^.  t:qc 
'A-pyXCac,  PI.  a,  F,  5),  recently  rebuilt,  in  the  same  square,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  d'^Henn^s ;  both  of  these  are  patronized  by  members  of  the  em- 
baasies ;  *HdTEL  des  Etranoebs  (^.  tuSv  ^<vu)v  ;  PI.  c,  F,6),  in  the  same  square, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard  des  Philhell^nes,  smaller.  Pension  at  these 
12-15  fr.,  wine  and  sometimes  lights  extra.  —  Hotel  d''Ath&M£s  (6.  twv 
*  AOinvwv  \  PL  d,F,5),  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  with  the  main  entrance 
in  the  Bue  du  Stade,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  better  Italian  hotels  of 
the  second  class,  with  a  good  restaurant  (icrciaTdpiov),  B.  3,  B.  1,  L.  '/«  f'- 
There  is  a  second  Hotel  d^Ath&nes,  of  a  similar  character,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Rue  du  Stade,  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  —  Hotel  d'Attique 
(c«  tiq;'Attixi^;;  pi.  e,  E,  F,  5),  Rue  d'Herm^s,  at  the  comer  of  the  Place 
de  la  Constitution;  Hotel  dk  Londres  (^.  to  Aov6ivov;  PI.  h,  D,  6),  near 
the  KapnikarSDa  Church;  HdTEL  du  Luxembocrq,  Rue  d'Herm^s;  Hotel  de 
LA  GoDBONNE,  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  —  Hotel  Garni  de  Btzakcb, 
Rue  d''Herm^s.  with  nicely  furnished  rooms,  well  spoken  of. 

Bestaorants  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  The  two  *H6teU  d^Athhies^  see  above; 
Brmserie  et  Rettaurant  cTEurope,  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution;  Re- 
slaurtrnt  d€  la  Ville^  Rue  du  Stade.  There  are  no  other  restaurants 
usually  visited  by  strangers,  but  some  of  the  Xenodochia  near  the  uni- 
versity (such  as  that  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  see  above)  may  sat- 
isfy moderate  requirements  and  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  travel- 
ler in  the  interior  of  Greece  has  to  expect.  The  ordinary  Greek  eating- 
houses  are  dirty,  and  their  bill  of  fare  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
unacclimatised  palate.  —  Beer.  Bernioudakis^  in  the  '056c  4>u)x{u)voc  (PL 
£,  5),  a  small  street  diverging  from  the  Hue  d'Hermes,  to  the  £.  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church ;  glass  of  Vienna  or  Trieste  beer  55  c.  Xative  beer 
is  usually  undrinkable :  the  best  may  1)6  obtained  at  the  following  houses : 
OttUelmos^  near  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers;  Emmanuel^  between  the  church 
of  St.  George  and  the  Rue  du  Stade  (PL  E,  4);  Meffos,  Rue  du  Stade, 
near  the  upper  Hdtel  d^Ath^nes;  Fic^s  Brewtry^  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Lyka- 
bettos;  the  gardens  of  Patisia  (p.  116). 

Obms  (comp.  p.  xxvi)  are  numerous.  The  most  frequented  are  the  Ca/4 
of  the  Hdtel  d'Athmes,  Place  de  la  Constitution  (see  above ;  a  few  French 
and  German  newspapers);  Cafi  Rendezvous,  Rue  de  Nike  (the  first  cross- 
street  to  the  right  in  the  Rue  d'Herm&s),  with  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man newspapers ;  CafS  d^Attique,  Rue  du  Stade,  opposite  the  House  of 
Parliament;  TzocJut^  Place  de  la  Concorde,  K.  side;  Charames*  Mirror 
Cafi^  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Stade  and  the  Rue  de  Patisia ;  Charames' 
C^fi^  Plaee  de  la  Concorde,  larger  and  better  fitted  up  than  the  last.  In 
the  evening  visitors  also  resort  to  the  caf^s  at  the  Column*  (».«.  at  the 
OJympieion,  p.  47),  in  the  Ilissot  Oarden  (p.  47),  and  at  the  Aqueduct  (p.  102; 
fine  view). 

Oonfeotionera  (f^axoLpoitXnartloi).  Janakia,  Balsamis,  Akrivdpouloe,  in  the 
upper  Bue  d'Herm^s,  near  the  Place  de  la  Constitution ;  Solon,  Rue  de  Patisia ; 
cake  30,  chocolate  80,*  ice  (p(»gotd,  good)  40,  limonata  gazzosa  25-30,  fresh 
lemonade  80  c.  —  Chocolate,  loukoumi,  and  honey  of  3It.  Hymettos  ((jidXi; 
p.  119),  with  or  without  the  comb  (xepO,  may  be  obtained  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  from  Pavlides,  in  the  Rue  a  Eole,  opposite  the  Church  of  Chryso- 
spSliotissa.  The  loukoumi  costs  4  and  the  honey  6  fr.  per  oka  of  2i/s  lbs. 
French  spoken  at  the  shops. 

Water.    The  water  of  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  iOfl  \a  cATA\^«t«.^ 
pure  and  good.  The  favourite  water  of  the  'Neru  t^s  Ka>aax\«av«cr .«  9^  «^tV(v^^ 
on  Jfi.  HymettoMf  is  brought  into  the  town    in  casVLS  ever^   xav^Trvvcu^  ^^"^ 
m/0.    A  *0UmnA^  (80  c.)  may  he  ordered  through  ttie  porW^x  cv^  V\vfe  \v<^Vfc\. 

roJfM€*H,iUMt».    JTau/aurlfiis,  in  the  upper  part  oi   Ui^  Tlxx^  ^'^^^^"w 
opposite  the  Hdtel  d'Attique  j  Theodordpoulos  (cigarj^),  lu  tYi^  U^v^  ^^  Y^Va^vv.  ^ 
Babdkksm'8  Greece,  ^ 
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near  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde  ^  shop  in  tlie  Rae  d^Herm^,  close  to  the 
Hotel  d'Anpleterre.  In  other  shops  the  cigars  are  generally  bad,  but  fair 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  may  be  obtained  passim  (comp.  p.  xxvi). 

Baths.  Batel  des  Etranger$^  see  p.  38;  AUa  8Ml€t,  Rue  de  Paiiaia  18 
(PI.  E,  2),  bath  2  fr.,  fee  ^  c.  —  Sea  Baths  at  PheUeron^  see  p.  106. 

Bookaeller.  Karl  Wilberff^  bookseller  to  the  King,  Rne  d^Hermte.  upper 
part  (Engliiih,  French,  and  German  books  \  information  willingly  given  to 
strangers).  —  Photographs  (comp.  p.  cxvi).  Athanatiou,  Rue  d^Hermes, 
upper  part ;  MoraitU^  Rhomerides  (photographs  of  objects  found  at  KyeeuK 
ana  Olympia),  Rue  d'Eole ;  Conttaniin,  Rue  d^Hermea  3;  also  at  Wilberg^i. 

Hewspapera  (<f-npiep{8e;),  sold  in  the  streets  at  5  and  10  c.,  will  be 
read  without  difficulty  by  those  who  understand  ancient  Oreek,  and  the 
discussions  about  modem  affairs  in  classic  diction  will  be  found  enter- 
taining. The  most  widely  circulated  are  the  'E»T)fAep{?,  the  Nia  *Ef  Yjfitptc} 
the  '  AxponoXi;,  the  npu)(a,  the  IlaXiyYeveaCa,  and  the  *'Upa,  all  pronounced 
party-organs.  The'Eaicepoc  is  a  weekly  illustrated  paper.  —  EnglUh  N^mif 
papers  may  be  seen  in  tne  principal  hotels. 

Antiquitiea  may  be  purchased  at  the  Minerva  (Polpchr<mdpouloi)^  in  a 
street  leaiding  to  the  left  from  the  Rue  d'Herm^s  \  Arom  /.  F.  Lmnbrotf 
Parthenagogion  Street,  near  the  Arsakion :  and  of  JCakottiiy  Paia§oiogo9^ 
Erneris ,  and  other  dealers.  The  antiquities  are  generally  genuine  but  ex- 
pensive, though  lately  the  manufacture  of  spurious  vases,  terracottas,  and 
other  anti(iuities,  partly  with  ancient  fragments,  has  not  been  altogether 
unknown.  The  traveller,  however,  must  be  on  his  guard  against  forced 
coins  and  gems,  imported  from  Italy  and  France.  —  Most  of  the  antiquities 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Acropolis  are  genuine  but  of  little  or  no  value.  Not 
more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  price  at  first  demanded  should 
bo  given  for  these.  —  Flatter  Oaata  of  Athenian  and  other  antiquities 
may  be  procured  at  Martinellfs,  Rue  de  Patisia,  near  the  Museum  (PL 
E,  1) ;  catalogue  gratis,  abundant  selection. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Rue  du  Lycabette  (PI.  F,  4,  5).  Mails  (con- 
stantly varying)  for  the  W.  (England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  etc.)  leave 
on  Tues..  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  8  a.m.,  Thurs.  at  10  p.m.;  mails  for 
the  E.  (Asia  Minor,  Constantinople)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Frid.  after- 
noon. Letters  from  England  arrive  about  5  times  a  week  (varying).  Comp. 
p.  xxviii.  Telegram  to  England  vi&  Zante  and  Otranto  or  Trieste  91  c,  vU 
Syra  and  Chios   1  fr.  S'/z  c.  per  word ;  to  the  United  States,  sec  p.  xxviii. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Austrian  Lloyd  and  Florio  in  the  second  cross- 
street  to  the  left  in  the  Rue  d'Hermes;  Metsageries  Mariiimes^  in  another 
8trcet  (ood;  Utxpaxrj)  off  the  Rue  d'Herm^s,  opposite  the  Minerva;  Greek 
Companies^  see  pp.  xix-xxii. 

Theatres.  French  and  Italian  opera  in  winter  at  the  New  ThetUre 
(PI.  D,  3),  Place  Louis,  opposite  the  National  Bank  (p.  92).  Greek  dramas 
and  comedi&s  (also  translations  of  English,  French  and  German  pieces)  in 
winter  at  the  Old  Theatre  (P\.  C,  3,  4).  Summer  Theatre  at  the  JlUeoe Garden 
(p.  47).  —  A  Military  Band  plays  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  afternoons  in  the 
Place  de  la  Constitution  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Tramways  CInno9i6T]po8po|xoO*  ^^^^  central  point  is  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  from  which  the  following  lines  diverge.  1.  Through 
the  Kue  du  Pirde  to  the  RaUlway  Station  (15  c),  returning  through  the 
lower  Rue  d^Hermes  und  the  Rue  d''Ath<fnd.  2.  Through  the  Rue  du  Stade 
to  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (PI.  F,  6;  fare  15  c),  going  on  in  summer  past 
the  ^Columns''  ef  the  Olympieion  to  the  Ilissos  Garden  (25  c).  3.  Through 
the  Rue  de  Patisia  and  past  the  Central  Museum  (15  c.)  to  Patisia  (26  c.) 
and  Hosios  Lukas  (35  c).  4.  By  the  ^Kolokythous  Line**  to  the  Kolonos 
(25  c).  5.  From  the  Rue  de  Patisia  (PI.  D,  2)  through  the  Boulevard  de 
V  Universitiy  past  the  N.  side  of  the  Royal  Palace^  and  along  the  Kephisia 
Road  to  Ampelokipi  (35  c.j.  —  Steam  Tramway  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution to  the  coast,  and  then  to  the  left  to  Old  Phaleron  and  to  the 
right  to  New  Pfialeron  (50  c. ;  comp.  PI.  F,  5-7,  E,  7  and  the  Map,  p.  lOQ). 

CarriageM  CA/xaza)  for  drives  in  the  town  ot  fcivN\TOT\»>  TSSJaftlt.  \jer 
^Aj',  2^/2-3  fr.  per  br. ;  short  drive  with\n  the  town  \  It.    k\>M^«.Vfi%>iw>\^ 
be  made  beforehand.     Carriages  for  longer  cx.cuta\OTift  >  *^^  ^»  ^»  '^^ 
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Cmrimgei  and  aaddle  Jlortei  (10  fr.  per  day)  may  he  conveniently  procured 
through  the  hotel-keepers. 

CniiidoB  (10  fr.  per  day)  are  unnecessary  for  Athens  and  its  immediate 
neighhoarhood. 

Bankers,  Ionian  Bank^  Bue  da  Stade,  opposite  the  Parliament  House. 

Physidan,  M.  Jutius  Oalvani,  Hotel  des  Etrangers  (speaks  French).  Comp. 
also  p.  xxxi.  — DentUt,  M.  Agi»b€y^  near  the  Hdtel  des  Etrangers.  —  Ohemist, 
Olpmpioa,  Rue  d'^Herm^. 

Athenian  Olnb,  Maison  Melas,  Place  de  la  Banque ;  strangers  admitted  on 
the  introduction  of  a  member  (first  month,  gratis :  each  addit.  month  15  fr.). 

Britiah  Hinister  Resident,  Hon.  Sir  E.  J.  Montim.  —  United  States 
■inistar,  Hon.  W.  Fearn.  —  British  Yice-Oonsul,  T.  Dickson,  Esq.  (consul, 
see  p.  106).  —  Ameriean  Oonsul,  W.  Moffett,  E»q.,  opposite  the  English 
Church  (Yice-consul,  see  p.  105). 

Bn^iah  Ohuroh  (iSf<.  PauVg;  PI.  F,  6),  in  the  Bue  des  Philhell^nes,  at 
the  8. w.  comer  of  the  palace-garden ;  acting  chaplain,  /Zeo.  Dr.  Datees. 
Services  at  8.S0  .and  10.30  a.m. 

Britiah  Arehseological  School,  Speusippos  Street,  behind  the  Evangelis- 
mos  Hospifal  (adjoining  PI.  H,  5).  Director,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner.  —  American 
AroluBologioal  Sehool,  in  the  same  street.    Director,  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein. 

Oolleetiona.  Museum  at  the  Acropolis  (p.  76),  open  daily,  in  summer  &-li 
a.m.  and  8  till  dusk,  in  winter  9-12  and  2-4  (on  Sun.  in  the  forenoon  only). 

IFational  Muteum^  Rue  de  Patisia  (p.  96),  daily,  in  summer  8-12  and 
3  till  dusk,  in  winter  9-12  and  2  till  dusk  (on  Sun.  in  the  afternoon  only). 

MuMmmeftheArehtuological  Society  (p.|93),  daily,  except  Sun. ^  in  summer 
3-6,  in  winter  2-5  p.m. 

Mpeenkm  Antiquities  (p.  92),  daily,  except  Sun.;  summer  3-6,  winter2-5p.m. 

Egyptian  Antiquities  (p.  92),  daily,  except  Sun.;  summer  3-6,  winter  2-5  p.m. 

Athena  (Greek 'Alh^vai)  is  situated  in  37<>  68'  N.  lat.  and  23*» 
44'  £.  long.,  In  the  gieat  plain  of  Attica,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Kephisos  (CephisiUi),  the  only  Attic  river  that  is  not  dry  in  snninior, 
and  by  the  IHssos,  a  brook  filled  only  In  wet  weather.  On  the  N.  and 
N.W.  the  plain  Is  bounded  by  Fames  and  its  spur  Mgaleos;  on  the 
E.  and  S.E.  by  Brilessos  or  Pentelikon^  and  Hymetios ;  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Saronic  Qvlf,  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  rises  a  range 
of  hills,  now  called  Tourko  Vouni^  running  from  E.  to  W.  and  se- 
parating the  valleys  of  the  Kephisos  and  lUssos;  the  highest  of 
these  Is  the  Lykctbettos  (Mt.  St.  George).  The  latter  is  separated 
by  a  broad  depression  from  the  precipitous  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
with  the  Areopagns,  and  firom  a  range  of  hills  farther  to  the  W., 
which  includes  the  Philopappos  or  MuseUm,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Hill 
of  the  Nympha,  and  descends  to  the  sea  in  gentle  slopes. 

The  first  tolerably  complete  and  detailed  account  of  ancient 
Athens  is  contained  In  the  Itinerary  of  Pausanias  (p.  oxiil),  dat- 
ing from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  key  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  divisions  of  the  town  is  afforded  by  the 
Acropolis  and  by  the  Areopagus,  to  the  W.  of  it.  To  the  N.W.  of 
these  hills  lay  the  Kerameikos  (Ceramicus),  or  'Dome  of  the  Potters', 
occupied  mainly  by  artizans,  and  given  over  to  the  worship  of  He- 
phsstOB  and  the  kindred  deity  Athena.  To  the  S.  of  this  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  Areopagus  was  the  dome  of  Melite,  The  situation  of  the 
demes  Kydatheruieon  and  Kollytos  cannot  as  yet\>e  ^q^wV\i^^  ^ta^. 
Ifimmae,  ms  its  nune (*maT8h\  *the  lakes'^ ii\dicate%^  "soaa  ^«i\^"^««X 
pMTt  of  the  town;  it  seems  to  have  lain  on  t\iel\\%*o^.   Dlamftx«^ 
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extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Lykabcttos.  KoUe  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Monument  of  Philopappos,  Kolonoa 
(i.e.  Agoraeos)  around  the  Theseion.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  a  new 
quarter  called  Novae  Athenae  sprang  up,  extending  from  the  Olym- 
pieion  to  the  site  of  the  modern  palace.  The  piohahle  oooise  of 
the  ancient  streets  and  the  position  of  the  gates  are  indicated  on 
the  plan  by  dotted  lines. 

The  modem  city  leaves  the  space  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Acro- 
polis unoccupied,  but  on  the  N.  and  E.  stretches  far  towards  the 
plain  of  the  Kephisos.  In  1834,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  hither  firom  Nauplia  (pp.  44,  246),  Athens  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  poor  village  of  about  300  houses,  with  narrow ,  crooked 
streets,  and  contained  a  mixed  population  ofGreeks  and  Albanians. 
The  present  city,  however,  planned  principally  by  Herr  Schaabert, 
a  German  architect ,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  legularly- 
built  towns  in  the  Levant,  and  in  its  principal  streets  at  least  re- 
sembles the  towns  of  W.  Europe.  Two  straight  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town ,  constitute  the 
chief  arteries  of  traffic.  One  of  these,  the  Hermes  Street  or  Rue 
cC Hermes  ('  056c  'Ep(i.ou)  begins  at  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  and 
extends  to  the  W.  to  the  railway-station  for  the  Pineus.  The  other 
main  street,  the  Rue  d''tole{^  Oob^  'AioXou),  stretches  from  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  slojpe  of  the  Acropolis, 
across  the  entire  city,  and  is  prolonged  as  the  056;  IlaTiolcnv  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Patisia.  Numerous  tortuous  lanes  diverge  from  these 
main  streets,  but  the  traveller  may  leave  their  intricate  purlieus 
unvisited.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town  lies  the 
NeapoliSj  or  modem  quarter,  with  its  wide  boulevards  and  spacious 
squares,  containing  most  of  the  public  buildings.  To  the  E.  of 
this  quarter  is  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  ( nXoiTeia  xou  Suvrd^fixa- 
To;) ,  in  or  near  which  are  situated  all  the  principal  hotels  and 
which  is  accordingly  taken  as  the  starting-point  in  the  following 
description  of  the  city.  On  the  N.  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
(IlXaxeia  ttjc  'O(i.ovolac),  connected  with  the  Place  de  la  Constitu- 
tion by  the  wide  Rue  du  Stade  ('066;  ^xaSlou)  and  the  Boulevard 
de  l'Universite(^Ohbi  nave7riOTT]fi.lou). 

The  population  of  Athens  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  1870 
it  contained  44,510  inhabitants,  and  this  number  had  risen  to 
63,374  in  1879.  The  present  population,  including  the  suburban 
villages,  is  about  85,000.  Its  industrial  activity  is  unimportant  and 
its  commerce  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured and  other  articles  for  home  consumption. 

History  of  Athens. 

Tie  origin  of  Athens  is  lost  in  the  mVsts  qI  wx^^v^^NVi.  Q\\i 
during  the  last  few  decades  has  an  attemipt  \>^^ii  m^^  Vj  %<iNw>- 
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lin  to  piece  together  a  connected  fabric  of  the  early  history  of 
Athens  and  Attica  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  mutual  light  thrown 
upon  each  other  by  hoary  traditions  and  the  position  of  the  most  an- 
eient  temples  and  other  sanctuaries.  In  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
however ,  it  is  but  natural  that  opinions  should  differ  on  many  im- 
portant points. 

The  researches  of  scholars  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Attica  was  originally  occupied  by  numerous  independent  commun- 
ities ,  in  all  of  which  the  kingly  form  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  sooner  or  later  developed.  Lists  of  Athenian  kings  of 
this  period  are  not  wanting ,  but  are  evidently  the  compilations  of 
later  ohronologists  and  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  obscurity.  According 
to  the  earlier  account,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus,  there  were 
only  four  kings  of  Athens  before  Theseus,  viz.  Kekrops  (Cecropsjy 
Ereehiheus,  Pandion^  and  Mgeus,  The  figure  of  Theseus  himself, 
usually  regarded  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  town,  seems  less  my- 
thical. Thucydides  presents  him  as  a  sagacious  and  vigorous  ruler, 
and  attributes  to  him  the  fusion  of  the  self-governing  domes  of  Attica 
into  one  common  political  society,  or  rather  their  subordination  to 
a  leading  town.  This  act  of  Theseus  afterwards  received  the  name 
otSynotMamos  and  was  celebrated  in  the  festival  otWieiPanathenaea, 
The  citadel  of  Athens ,  round  which  all  the  settlements  had  been 
made,  remained  the  centre  of  the  state.  The  town  apparently  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Athens  from  Athena,  the  patron-deity  of  the  citadel, 
and  increased  in  size  as  in  power.  As  Thucydides  concludes  from 
the  situation  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries,  the  town  had  up  to  this  time 
probably  been  confined  to  the  district  between  the  Acropolis  and 
Kallirrhoe  (p.  49),  but  it  now  extended  in  all  directions,  parti- 
cularly to  the  N.,  where  the  Prytaneion^  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  became  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  state. 

After  the  self-saoriflce  of  Kodros  the  kings  were  replaced  by 
Afdbofu,  at  first  (fi.G.  1068-752?)  elected  for  life  and  chosen  from 
the  family  of  the  last  king,  but  afterwards  elected  for  ten  years 
only,  and  after  four  of  these  limited  elections  no  longer  restricted 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Kodros  (752-682?).  Afterwards  nine 
archons  were  chosen  annually  out  of  the  EupaJtridae  or  noble  fami- 
lies. The  first  of  these  was  the  Archon  Eponymos,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  year ;  the  second  was  the  Archon  Basileus ,  or  high- 
priest;  the  third  the  PoUmareh,  to  whom  the  oversight  of  military 
aifairs  was  originally  entrusted ;  and  the  others  were  named  Thes- 
moiheUB  or  legislators.  The  care  of  religious  matters  was  confided  to 
the  ArtopaguSj  the  venerable  senate  of  Mars  Hill. 

The  severe  legislative  code  of  Drakon  (Draco)  was  prQmw\%^l<&<^ 
in  the  year  624;  the  attempt  of  Kylon  to  secure  fiw^xeim^  Y^^^^  ^^'^ 
himself  took  place  in  612.  Of  the  highest  importawoe  lox  xV'i  *\.e^«SV- 
opment  of  Athens  was  the  legi/tlation  or  rev\R\ou  ol  t\\ft  c.o\\^\.\X\vX\«v^ 
OMoiedout  by  Solon  (594),  who  as  Archon  Kpow^moa  etl^cXe^  ^J^«^ 
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fusion  of  the  diffeient  classes  of  the  population  by  basing  the  light 
to  a  share  of  power  not  upon  birth  but  upon  property  and  tho  con- 
tribution towards  defraying  the  public  burdens.  This  'Tlmooncy* 
opened  the  highest  offices  to  each  firee  citizen,  while  a  still 
more  important  alteration  was  effected  by  the  lesolntion  that  the 
6000  HeliaaU,  or  judges,  should  be  chosen  by  lot- and  entrasted 
with  the  control  of  the  officials.  In  administration  the  arohons  were 
aided  by  a  council  (BouU)  of  400  members  (BouUutae),  or  100  ttom 
each  of  the  four  Ionic  Phyls  or  tribes.  The  presidents  of  the  Bou- 
lentffi,  who  were  changed  firom  time  to  time,  were  named  PtylAneu 
and  had  their  official  dwelling  in  the  PrytanHon  (p.  37). 

In  B.C.  560,  however,  while  Solon  was  still  alive,  PmsmnATos, 
an  ambitious  but  mild-tempered  man,  supported  by  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, usurped  for  himself  the  position  of  tyrant.  Though  twice 
banished ,  he  succeeded  each  time  in  regaining  his  power-,  and  at 
his  death  in  527  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons ,  Hifpias  and  Hzfpab^ 
CHos.  During  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratidae  the  city  underwent  a 
brilliant  transformation.  In  the  Agora,  or  market-place,  which  lay 
close  to  the  Theseion  (p.  81),  was  erected  the  Altar  of  ike  Tufdve 
Oods.  This  was  considered  the  centre  of  the  republic,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  the  different  domes  from  this  point  was  but  an  outward 
symbol  of  a  more  intimate  connection  of  these  with  the  city.  The 
Kallirrhoe,  in  the  bed  of  the  Illssos,  was  provided  with  nine  pipes 
or  channels  (Enneakrounos),  The  Olympieion  was  begun.  Part  of 
the  public  funds  was  also  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pfftkiofiy 
the  enlargement  and  adornment  of  the  Oymnasium  in  the  Academy, 
and  perhaps  to  the  foundation  of  the  Oymnaaium  in  the  Lyceum 
or  Lykeion.  The  completion  of  the  old  Temple,  of  which  the  found- 
ations are  visible  near  the  Erechtheion  (p.  64),  may  also  have  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidffi.  All  this  splendour,  however, 
did  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  free  constitution ;  Hipparchos 
fell  in  514  by  the  swords  of  two  Athenian  youths  named  Harmo- 
dio8  and  Ariatogeitony  and  Hippias  was  expelled  with  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans  four  years  later. 

A  decisive  step  towards  democracy  was  taken  in  609-7  by  Kutis- 
THENES,  who  replaced  the  4  old  Ionic  and  local  Phyla  by  10  new  ones, 
each  consisting  of  10  demes  or  communes  not  immediately  con- 
tiguous to   one  another.     Every  two  demes  formed  a  Naukraryy 
or  ship-community,    an  arrangement  which  some  authorities  as- 
cribe to  Solon ,  but  which  in  any  case  shows  the  advance  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.    The  number  of  Bouleuts  was  increased  from  400  to 
500,  or  50  from  each  Phyle ;  the  Phyls  took  turns  in  presiding  at 
the  popular  assemblies,  which  were  now  held  ten  times  a  year.  In 
external  affairs  Kleisthenes  showed  his  strength  by  freeing  Athens 
/rojn  the  leading-strings  of  Sparta  ai\^  extewdiQ^  Wa  ^^vvca  ^^  a 
sueressful  contest  with  Thebes  auA  E\i\>oia  V^^Qft^.  "^Ve^  K.\X«s«l\ml 
^eet  was  developed  in  the  strngple  w\iVi  JE%\\\a,  \.\iftTi\.\«k  ««^wN«i 
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of  Athens  in  na^al  importance.  The  town  and  harhonr  were  forti- 
fled,  and  the  flist  theatre,  a  very  primitive  structure,  was  built  on 
the  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  But  all  this  progress  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  hy  the  unexpected  prominence  into  which  the  little  town 
was  brought  by  the  wars  with  Persia. 

Athens  alone  among  the  states  of  the  Greek  mainland  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  aid  from  the  Grecian  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
and  thereby  drawn  upon  it  the  resentment  of  Darius j  King  of  Per- 
sia. A  huge  fleet  with  an  army  of  at  least  200,000  men,  under 
DatU  and  ArtaphemeSy  was  sent  across  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea ,  which  had  also  dared  to  help  the 
Asiiatic  cities,  seemed  but  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Athens.  But 
eontrary  to  all  expectation  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  with 
the  help  of  the  Platsans  alone,  successfully  resisted  the  flfteenfold 
greater  strength  of  the  Persians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (12th 
Ang. ,  490),  and  for  the  time  rolled  back  the  invasion  of  the  Great 
King.  Still  more  glorious  and  more  important  for  the  development 
of  Athens  was  the  upshot  of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  Xerxes 
against  Greece  in  B.C.  480.  After  the  heroic  resistance  of  Leoni- 
doB  and  his  Spartans  at  Thermopyls  had  been  overcome  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  devoted  band,  the  whole  of  the  huge  army  and 
armament  of  the  Great  King  bore  down  upon  Attica  to  take  revenge 
for  the  defeat  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  took  refuge  in  their 
ships.  The  weakly-fortified  town  was  occupied  by  the  Persians, 
and  the  Acropolis  was  also  captured  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  sanctuaries  there  and  throughout  Attica  were  burned.  But  the 
decisive  naval  victory  won  on  20th  Sept. ,  480,  in  the  strait  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  mainland,  and  due  to  the  unflinching  cour- 
age and  pertinacity  of  Themistoklbs,  broke  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians and  relieved  Athens  of  their  presence.  The  Athenians, 
however,  had  barely  time  to  rebuild  their  ruined  homes,  when  they 
had  again  to  retire  before  the  army  of  Mardonios ;  but  in  the  battle 
of  Plataa  this  remnant  of  the  Persian  power  was  also  overthrown 
(479)  and  Greece  forever  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a  Persian  yoke. 
The  state  which  had  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  was  obviously  the  one  to  profit  most  by  its  successful  ter- 
mination ,  and  Athens  became  the  natural  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
wars  with  Persia  and  obtained  a  hegemony  over  several  states  of  the 
mainland  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  found  ex- 
pression In  B.C.  474  in  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  and  Delian 
Naval  League  (p,  138).  The  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  town,  which  in 
spite  of  Sparta's  efforts  to  the  contrary  quickly  rose  again  from  its 
ashes,  thus  coincided  in  time  with  the  chief  period  of  growth  in  its 
external  power.  The  fortification  both  of  the  towiv  «iiv^  Ql\X!AV«:t- 
boar,  which  the  genius  of  Themistokles  had  removevV  \.o  V\v^  Wt^^<& 
{p.  i06),  WM8  Uken  in  hand  with  special  vXgowi.  "N\.«iv,  ^Q\«v«ft., 
Mnd  ehUdien  all  lent  their  aid  ;  and  traces  of  t\\e  \v«i.^le  ^\.\\i^\As?Jtt. 
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the  woik  was  carried  on  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  eurioiM 
mixtare  of  materials  brought  to  light  in  the  most  recent  excava- 
tions. To  ensure  the  permanent  union  of  the  town  and  haibonr, 
the  'Long  Walls'  were  erected  (4C0-456),  stretching  from  thePixens 
and  from  Phaleron  (^p.  lOGl  to  Athens  itself.  Athens  now  pioapeied 
greatly  through  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  But  tiiere  was 
room  for  the  expenditure  of  the  most  abundant  wealth ;  and  even 
the  treasure  of  the  Delian  League,  removed  to  Athens  for  safety  in 
B.C.  454,  was  used  to  beautify  the  leading  city  of  the  confederation. 

The  Statues  of  Harmodios  and  Ariatogeiton ,  erected  on  the 
^Orchestra'  of  the  Agora  by  Kleisthenes  and  taken  away  by  Xerxes, 
were  replaced  in  477-476  by  new  ones  from  the  hands  of  Kritioiand 
Nesiotes.  Adjacent  rose  the  entirely  new  buildings  of  the  Market. 
The  MetrooThf  or  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  also  dates  from 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  wars;  and  its  use  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  state  archives  (including  Solon's  laws)  probably  began  in 
460,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  was  limited  to  matters 
of  life  and  death.  In  468  the  bones  of  the  national  hero  Theseus 
were  brought  from  Skyros  to  Athens  amid  universal  rejoicing,  and 
a  Heroon  was  founded  in  his  honour  and  adonied  with  paintings 
by  Polgynotus  and  Mikon.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  identify  this 
building  with  the  present  Theseion  (see  p.  81).  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pebikles,  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  the  Acro- 
polis was  almost  entirely  divested  of  its  military  character.  Its  wall 
HOW  appears  as  the  enclosure,  not  of  a  fortress,  but  of  a  sanctuary, 
adorned  with  those  magniilcent  buildings ,  which  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  ages  and  have  never  been  excelled 
for  perfection  of  execution  and  artistic  finish.  The  first  trophy  er- 
ected from  the  Persian  spoils  was  the  colossal  Statue  of  Athena 
PromachoSj  by  Phidias.  This  was  followed  by  the  imposing  Par^ 
thenonj  the  substantial  completion  of  which  may  be  dated  fin>m  the 
erection  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  in  438.  The 
fortified  entrance  made  way  for  the  stately  Propykua,  built  in 
437-432.  Lastly  arose  the  tasteful  Erechtheion,  the  construction  of 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  was  not  yet 
completed  in  409.  The  Odeion,  a  building  erected  for  musical  per- 
formances on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropoliti,  also  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Perikles.  A  highly- developed  industry  made  up  for  the 
want  of  fertility  in  Attic  soil,  and  Athenian  woollen  goods  and 
artistic  wares  in  terracotta  and  metal  were  eagerly  sought  after  in 
the  markets  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa.  The  population  of  Attica 
at  this  era  is  estimated  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  freemen  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  slaves. 

In  the  meantime  the  'Demos'  had  firmly  established  itself,  in 
spite  of  sundry  checks,   as  the  ruling  powei  at  Athens.    The  Per- 
/sr/ans  were  defeated  by  Kimon  in  two  bT\\\iant\ia.^Vfe^,oxvfe  ^\.V^fc^vi- 
rymedoa  and  one  at  /^alamis  in  the  island  ot  C^^iw&v  wi^  KJiXieaA 
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had  attained  the  highest  point  of  its  power  on  the  Greek  mainland, 
when  in  431  the  long-smouldeiing  enmity  hetween  Attica  and  La- 
cedemonia  broke  out  into  open  warfare.  A  terrible  plague  deci- 
mated Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  carried  off  Perikles, 
the  only  man  of  genius  powerful  enough  to  command  the  demo- 
cracy, the  deterioration  of  which  may  be  dated  from  his  death. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  the  most  baneful  of  which  was  the  un- 
happy Sicilian  expedition  undertaken  at  the  advice  of  AlkibiadeSy 
the  war  ended  in  404  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  Athens.  The 
fortifications  of  Athens  and  the  PirsBus  and  also  the  Long  Walls 
uniting  them  were  demolished,  the  fleet  was  given  up,  and  an  oli- 
garchic constitution,  represented  by  the  'Thirty  Tyrants',  had  to  be 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Sparta.  Thrasyboulos,  however,  restored 
the  democracy  in  403,  and  in  393  Konon  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
sea  near  Knidos  and  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls.  Allies  were  again 
found  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  the  second  Attic  Naval 
League  was  called  into  existence  in  378.  Under  the  rule  ofEubouloa 
the  finances  prospered,  the  fleet  increased,  many  new  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  theatre  and  other  old  buildings  were  endow- 
ed with  new  splendour.  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  revival. 
Dbmosthbnbs  in  vain  invoked  his  fatherland  and  the  rest  of  Hellas 
to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  The  Grecian  states  took  the  alarm  too  late ;  and  Gre- 
cian liberty  fell  irretrievably  on  the  field  of  Chseronea  (338). 

Athens  never  henceforth  attained  any  political  importance, 
though  its  material  prosperity  at  first  suffered  little  from  the  chang- 
ed state  of  affairs.  The  year  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea  was  also 
the  first  of  the  administration  of  the  orator  Lykourgos,  a  patriotic, 
art-loving,  and  yet  frugal  ruler,  who  completed  the  theatre,  built 
the  Btadion,  filled  the  arsenals  and  harbour  with  material  of  war 
and  ships,  and  still  left  the  public  treasury  full.  After  the  ineffect- 
ual rising  of  the  'Lamian  War'  in  322  Athens  received  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  with  the  support  of  which  Demetrios  of  Pkaleron 
administered  affairs  well  and  wisely  from  318  to  307.  In  287  the 
garrison  was  momentarily  expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  but  it  soon 
returned  and  was  not  again  got  rid  of.  As  the  town  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  had 
been  founded  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  Athens  now  subsisted 
for  centuries  on  the  intellectual  capital  laid  up  in  its  short  but 
glorious  golden  age.  Numerous  visitors  flocked  to  see  its  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  art,  and  its  conquerors  were  withheld  by  re- 
verence for  its  departed  greatness  from  making  it  feel  the  full  con- 
sequences of  defeat ;  indeed  many  foreign  princes  added  both  to 
its  buildings  and  its  endowments  down  to  a  late  ^«i\q^.  '^V^\^\i% 
list  of  ita  patrons  begins  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpho»,^V«\%Ql'^%^^'^ 
(284-246),  who  founded  the  gymnasium  auvV  \\\ii?kT^  >i>MA.  \i^^^ 
his  nsme.    Three  kings  of  Pergamon,   Altalos  I.  ^VA^l^,  ^^- 
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menes,  and  Attalos  II.  (169-138),  sarroanded  the  theatre  and 
the  agora  with  colonnades.  The  Syrian  monarch  Anttoehoa  ^i- 
phanes  (175-164)  took  in  hand  the  completion  of  the  Olymplelon. 

The  dominion  of  Macedonia  was  followed  by  that  of  Borne,  in 
spite  of  the  nominal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  (Greece 
made  by  the  consul  Flamininns  in  B.C.  196.  After  the  overthrew 
of  the  Aohffian  League,  of  which  Athens  was  a  member,  and  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  in  146,  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  formed 
into  a  Roman  province.  Athens  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  ill-con- 
sidered help  it  afforded  to  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  chose 
Greece  as  the  battle-fleld  on  which  to  contest  with  Rome  the  sot- 
ereignty  of  Asia.  In  B.C.  86,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  siege, 
the  Roman  army  under  Sulla  captured  and  pillaged  the  famishing 
town,  in  which  Archelaos ,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  had  taken 
refuge.  The  fortifications  of  the  PirsBUs  were  utterly  demolished. 
Julius  CsBsar  and  Augustus  were  friendly  to  Athens,  in  spite  of  its 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  Pompey  and  afterwards  of  Brutus,  and  suc- 
ceeding Roman  emperors  followed  their  example.  The  chief  build- 
ings of  this  period  are  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  erected  by  An- 
dronikos  Kyrrhestes  (p.  79),  the  8toa  of  Athena  Arehegetis  (p.  80), 
built  with  the  donations  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Augustus  j  the  Staiue 
of  M.  FipsonitM  Agrippa,  below  the  Propylffla  (p.  67),  the  Cireulat 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus  (p.  75),  the  Monument  of  Philopap- 
pos  (p.  89),  and  a  new  flight  of  steps  to  the  Propylsa. 

A  new  period  of  Athenian  art  began  under  Hadrian  (117-138 
A.D.),  the  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome,  who  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Olympian,  their  founder  and  libe- 
rator. An  entire  quarter  of  the  town,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  named  after  him,  and  his  name  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Arch 
of  Hadrian  (p.  45).  Here  rose  the  largest  of  his  buildings,  the 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (p.  46),  which  he  carried  to  C/Omple- 
tion.  In  the  old  town  he  founded  a  Library j  a  Oymnaskimj  a  Pan^ 
tkeonj  and  a  PanheUenion.  His  most  useful  work,  and  one  that  has 
not  yet  lost  its  utility,  was  the  Aqueduct  (p.  102),  completed  by 
his  adopted  son,  T.  Antoninus  Pius.  Innumerable  statues  were 
erected  in  honour  of  Hadrian.  During  his  reign  a  rich  Athenian 
gentleman,  Herodes  Atticus  of  Marathon  (101-177),  erected  the 
Odeion  (p.  53)  that  bears  his  name,  and  provided  the  Panathensean 
Stadion  with  marble  seats. 

Up  to  this  period  Athens  had  gone  on  increasing  in  external 
splendour.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  from  every  land  streamed  to  the 
philosophic  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  'mother  of  arts  and  elo- 
quence'. It  was,  as  it  were,  the  university  of  the  ancient  world. 
Marcus  Aurblius  (161-180)  summoned  new  teachers  to  the  town 
j/}d  endoweil  them  liberally.  The  desciiptiou  of  Pauaanias^  men- 
tioned  at  pp,  36,  cxiii,  was  written  at  this  Wme.  ^xslX.  w«nt  \»«k^Yi^ 
the  period  of  stagnation  and  gradual  decay. 
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The  quiet  of  Athens  was  first  rudely  dlstaTbed  in  the  year  253, 
when  barbarian  hordes  overran  Hellas.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored, but  the  town  fell  a  prey  notwithstanding  to  the  Heruli  and 
Goths  in  267.  At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  (396-396),  Alaric 
and  his  Ostrogoths  stood  before  Athens,  exacted  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  claimed  the  right  of  entering  its  sacred  streets.  The 
town,  however,  was  not  injured,  though  Eleusis  was  plundered  and 
devastated.  About  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  to  embellish 
Constantinople  with  Athenian  works  of  art.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  town  remained  as  active  as  ever.  The  most  firmly  estab- 
lished school  of  philosophy  was  that  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  which 
with  the  other  academic  institutes  formed  the  last  stronghold  of 
Paganism,  till  the  Emp.  Justinian,  in  529,  put  a  violent  end  to  it 
by  closing  the  schools  and  forbidding  all  philosophic  instruction. 
This  step  finally  extinguished  the  renown  of  Athens,  and  its  inhab- 
itants sank  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  inactivity.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  fortifications  constructed  by  Justinian  are 
identical  with  the  so-called  Valerian  Wall  (p.  81). 

The  fortunes  of  Athens  between  the  6th  and  the  end  of  the  10th 
centuries  have  only  recently  been  partly  cleared  up.  The  Emp. 
Conitantine  IL  spent  the  winter  here  in  662-663,  and  in  797  the 
EmpreM  Irene  sent  the  brothers  of  her  late  husband,  Leo  IV.,  to 
live  here  in  exile.  In  1019  Basil  II.  celebrated  a  festival  of 
victory  in  the  Parthenon,  which  long  before  had  been  cx)nverted 
into  a  Christian  church.  In  1040  the  Normans,  under  Harold  Haar- 
drada,  took  the  Pirsus  by  storm.  Ecclesiastical  history  throws 
most  light  upon  that  of  Athens,  where  a  bishopric  was  established 
at  an  early  period.  Under  the  patriarch  Phoiios  (857)  the  see  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  as  early  as  869  its 
holder  appears  as  a  Metropolitan  of  the  Eastern  church.  The  town 
continued  to  enjoy  important  privileges.  The  imperial  prstor 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  its  streets,  and  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
emperor  the  only  offering  of  Athens  was  a  simple  wreath  of  gold. 
These  privileges,  however,  were  not  invariably  respected,  and 
Athens,  like  the  rest  of  Hellas,  groaned  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation. 

On  the  conqnest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  in 
1204,  Boniface,   Marquis  of  Montferrat,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Hellas,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Thessalonica.    He  invested 
Otho  de  la  Boche  with  Attica  and  Bceotia,  at  first  as  Megaskyr,  or 
Grand-Sire,   and  afterwards  as  duke  (1205-1225),   and  this  line 
lasted  for  five  reigns.  In  1308  Oautier  de  Brienne  succeeded  to  the 
duchy,  which  he  enlarged  with  the  help  of  Catalonian  soldiers. 
These  mercenaries,  however,  soon  expelled  him  ^.^oxk^,  ^.  V^^ 
and  offered  the  duchy  to  their^leader  Koycr  Deslaut  ^V^V)i^.  Qwx^^^ 
de^tb  of  the  Utter  the  C&taloni&us  yielded  tYie  v\\Le\i^  \.o^tfc<iLfe\V>s^^^ 
Aragon,  King  of  Sicily,  who  governed  lt\)y  admimftttntoi*  <it  \«i^cv*3^ 
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himself  or  by  his  successor,  Is  an  isolated  gateway  59  ft.  high  and 
44  ft.  wide,  with  an  archway  20  ft.  in  width.  It  formerly  divided 
the  old  Greek  city  (p.  35)  from  the  Hadrktnopolia  ot  Novae  Athenae 
(p.  42)  of  Hadrian,  as  indicated  by  the  inscriptions  which  it  still 
bears  (oA  the  side  next  the  town,  aXh^  tXo*  ^AO^vai  Btjo^ws  if)  irplv 
7:6Xtc,  Hhis  is  Athens,  the  old  city  of  Theseus* ;  on  the  other  side, 
atS'  elo'  'A5piavou  xat  oi/l  BT)oi(uc  ir6Xic,  'this  is  the  city  of  Ha- 
drian and  not  of  Theseus').  The  arch  was  originally  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  a  few  fragmentary  bases  now  alone 
remain.  The  entablature  is  still  almost  intact,  especially  on  the 
side  next  the  town.  Above  the  archway  is  an  'attica*  or  second 
story,  with  three  window-like  openings,  which  were  formerly  fllled 
with  thin  slabs  of  marble.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  The  gateway  probably  stood  in  the  line  of  the  earliest 
wall,  at  the  end  of  a  street  leading  to  the  N.W. ,  while  it  formed 
the  approach  to  the  quarter  containing  the  huge  temple  of  Zeus. 

The  *OIympieion  (OlympieumJ^  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus^ 
described  by  Aristotle  as  a  Vork  of  despotic  grandeur",  and  now 
represented  by  15  huge  Corinthian  columns,  was  not  finally  com- 
pleted till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  though  the  original  temple  on  this 
site  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Athenian  history.  The 
level  plateau  on  which  the  temple  stands  was  artificially  formed 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill.  As  the  water-courses  of  the  upper 
town  here  flowed  into  the  Illssos,  legend  fixed  upon  this  as  the 
spot  where  the  last  water  of  the  Deluge  disappeared,  and  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  grateful  Deukalion,  the  father 
of  the  new  race  of  mortals.  The  earliest  historical  edifice  was 
founded  by  Peisistratos  (ca.  B.  C.  530),  whose  enlightened  admin- 
istration formed  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Athenian  art  (comp.  p.  38).  The  expulsion  of  the  Pei- 
sistratidaB  and  the  Persian  wars  hindered  the  completion  of  the 
building,  which  was  planned  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour,  and  it 
was  loft  untouched  till  B.C.  174,  when  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes, 
King  of  Syria,  took  up  the  undertaking  where  Peisistratos  had  left 
it.  The  colossal  schemes  of  his  architect  Cossutius,  from  whose  time 
the  present  remains  probably  date,  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  Llvy  describes  the  building  as  'templum  unum 
in  torris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  dei'.  Antiochos,  however,  also 
died  before  the  work  was  completed.  Sulla,  who  occupied  Athens 
in  B.C.  86,  carried  off  to  Rome  some  of  the  smaller  columns.  Un- 
der Augustus  the  work  was  again  taken  in  hand,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Hadrian  to  erect  and  complete  a  magnificent  new  structure, 
which  was  consecrated  in  129  or  130  A.D.  The  temple  originally 
possessed  upwards  of  100  Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  doable 
rows  of  20  each  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  and  in  triple  rows  of  8  each 
at  the  ends.  The  columns  were  66^2  ^^-  ^^^^  wi^  Vti^\^^X.A\i  ^\%r 
meter.     The  temple  is  the  second  laigeat  GieeY  \.^m\iV<i  Yiws'iai, 
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measuring  on  the  upper  platform  363 V2  ft.  in  length  and  134  ft. 
in  breadth,  dimensions  exceeded  by  those  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  alone.  It  contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus 
and  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  and  the  sacred  precincts,  676  ft.  long  and 
426  ft.  broad,  enclosed  a  forest  of  statues  of  that  emperor,  who  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  the  Panhellenic  Feast  connected  with 
this  temple.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  temple  is  singularly 
obscure.  In  1760  a  Turkish  viceroy  took  one  of  the  columns  for  a 
mosque  he  was  building,  leaying  16  in  aitu^  13  at  the  S.E.  comer 
and  3  in  the  inner  row  on  the  S.  side;  the  central  one  of  the  latter 
was  overthrown  by  a  violent  storm  in  1852.  The  capitals,  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces  and  10  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  show  traces  of  the 
degeneration  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Part  of  the  epistyle  (archi- 
trave) was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  a  'stylites',  or  pillar- 
hermit.  The  massive  masonry  of  the  platform,  constructed  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Pirsus,  deserves  attention,  particularly  on 
the  W.  ^de  and  at  the  S.E.  corner,  where  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  artificial  foundations  required  the  heaviest  incumbent  weight 
to  counterbalance  it.  The  semicircular  holes  in  the  lower  edge 
of  the  stones  were  for  the  escape  of  rain-water.  —  A  small  portico, 
with  four  columns,  entered  from  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  temple, 
was  discovered  in  1886  at  the  N.  end,  opposite  the  Zappeion 
(p.  46). 

The  ruin  is  popularly  known  as  staet  Koldnnae*  (e^c  "caK  xoXo'vvociC}  *at 
the  columns*),  and  is  a  favourite  resort  on  summer-evenings,  when  the 
burning  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  Acropolis.  The  view  extends  from  Ht. 
Hymettoa  to  the  sea,  from  which  a  cool  breeze  is  generally  blowing. 
The  islands  ofiEgina  and  Hydra  and  the  coast  of  Argolis  are  also  visible. 
Coffee  and  similar  refreshments  may  be  obtained  (1(>-15  c).  —  A  similar 
view  is  enjoyed  from  the  still  more  popular  resort  near  the  Zappeion. 

On  the  road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Arch  of  Hadrian  a 
Summer  Theatre  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  Greek 
theatre.  Farther  on  the  road  passes  numerous  gardens  (K'^jicoc  ttuv 
MoDOftiv,  Tojv  Xaphwr^f  etc.),  which  are  much  frequented  on  sum- 
mer-evenings, when  vocal  concerts  are  given  by  Bohemian,  French, 
or  Italian  musicians.  The  audience  add  zest  to  their  enjoyment  by 
smoking  and  imbibing  coffee,  rakf,  and  lemonade.  Visitors  who 
take  cold  easily  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  damp  vapours 
of  evening.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  Oreithyia,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  was  gathering  flowers,  when  'rude  Boreas',  smitten 
by  her  charms,  seized  her  and  bore  her  away  to  his  northern  home. 
Plato  here  lays  the  scene  of  his  Phasdros,  where  the  talkers  lie  on 
the  soft  turf,  with  the  stream  at  their  feet,  listening  to  the  song  of 
the  cicadas  and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  plane-trees  overhead 
and  the  oool  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  —  \\i  ^  \i^\!l.  ^^ 
reach,  on  the  left,  the  Protestant  Cemetery  (P\.  O ,  T^,  ^WOsv  t^w- 
iaina  the  zemaina  of  Qeorge  Finlay  (d.  187^"),  t\ie  \Aslc>^^w^  ^V 
modem  Greece,  and  numeious  other  EngUB^meu  auvSi  OeimMiA.   Ci^^- 
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tbe  right  is  the  uew  Stadion  Bridge,  built  In  1873  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  bridge,  which  the  Turks  had  removed  in  1778  to  obtain 
stones  for  their  fortifications. 

On  crossing  this  bridge  we  have  immediately  in  front  of  ns  the 
*Stadion  (PL  G,  H,  8),  the  scene  of  the  Panathennan  games,  laid 
out  by  the  statesman  and  orator  Lykourgos  (p.  41)  abont  B.G.  330, 
and  formed  by  the  artificial  expansion  and  adaptation  of  a  natural 
hollow.  The  ancient  walls  are  still  visible  on  both  sides.  At  a  later 
period  (ca.  140  A. D.)  the  seats  and  partitions  were  renewed  in  white 
marble  by  Herodes  AUicus  (p.  42),  who  almost  exhausted  the 
quarries  of  Pentelikon  in  carrying  out  this  magnificent  improve- 
ment. The  Stadion  and  the  Odeion  (p.  63)  were  the  two  great 
monuments  of  the  liberality  of  this  public-spirited  citizen,  and  on 
his  death  his  body  was  solemnly  interred  in  the  former.  Little  now 
remains  of  the  marble,  most  of  which  was  burned  for  lime  during 
the  dark  ages,  but  though  destitute  of  this  adornment  the  Stadion 
still  produces  a  very  imposing  effect  through  its  extent  and  the 
height  of  the  rows  of  seats.  The  farther  end  was  fifeed  from  the  in- 
cumbent earth  and  rubbish  in  1869-70,  at  the  expense  of  King 
George.  The  entire  length  of  the  course,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
semicircular  space  (a?pev56v7))  at  the  S.E.  end,  was  670  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  was  109  ft.t  Along  the  longer  axis  ran  a  low  wall  or 
barrier,  with  a  goal  (^aX^U,  meta)  at  each  end.  The  position  of  the 
upper  goal,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  ending, 
has  been  discovered  but  cannot  now  be  recognized.  The  oourse  was 
separated  from  the  spectators  by  a  low  marble  wall,  behind  which 
lay  a  corridor,  91/4  ft.  in  width,  affording  access  to  the  lower  tiers 
of  seats.  As  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  there  seem  to  have  been 
about  60  rows  of  seats,  accommodating  50,000  spectators;  as  in  tho 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  50)  the  better  placos  consisted  of  marble 
chairs.  The  rows  of  seats  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  Stadion  were 
interrupted  by  11  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the  above-men- 
tioned corridor,  and  at  the  rounded  end  there  were  7  similar  flights. 
Belilnd  the  uppermost  row  of  seats,  at  least  at  the  E.  end,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  covered  corridor.  Fine  view  from  the 
highest  part.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Stadion  is  the  entrance  to  a 
cave-like  passage,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  are  obscure. 

On  the  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  Stadion  Herodes  Attikos  erected  a 
Temple  of  Tyche,  or  goddess  of  the  town  (Tdyri  ttjc  TC^Xewc),  of 
which  remains  are  still  traceable.  On  the  hill  to  the  W.  are  some 
ancient  fragments  which  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed  to  represent 
tho  tomb  of  Herodes. 


t  The  length  of  each  Stadion  in  Greece  was  600  ft.,  l>ut  as  the  local 
/"ooi  varied  confiiderahly  in  different  parts  of  Wie  QOMTitvy  ^  we  have  to 
make  allowance  for  ^his'divergencv.  The  Attic  ioolwaft  ftv\M«.\Vft^^'8.Tii|gL.\\.\ 
000 Attic  feet  were  therefore  equivalent  to  SSIi^Tigl.  it.  T^ie^lX..  w^t-w^x^ 
probably  taken  up  by  the  entrance-barriers  aiv^  Wi^  tortV^w. 
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To  the  8.  of  the  Olympieion  runs  the  bed  of  the  lliuot.  The  *river* 
is  generally  dxy  in  summer,  and  even  at  other  seasons  its  breadth  rarely 
exceeds  a  yard  or  its  depth  a  few  inches.  After  heavy  rain,  however, 
it  is  often  greatly  swollen,  and  to  judge  from  the  embankments  near  the 
Olympieion  its  volume  must  have  been  much  more  considerable  In  an- 
tiquity. The  polished  surface  of  a  ridge  of  rock  that  crosses  the  stream 
here  also  seems  to  betray  the  action  of  water  at  a  former  period.  To  the 
8.  is  the  OhapjA  of  St.  Photini.  Below,  on  the  margin  of  the  Ilissos,  the 
spring  of  Kallirho*  (PI.  F,  8)  issues  from  the  rock ;  the  name  ('pleasantly 
flowing"),  which  it  still  retains  CKallirr&i^),  was  probably  more  applicable 
to  its  former  than  to  its  present  condition.  It  is,  however,  never  quite 
dry.  The  fountain  was  also  called  Ennecikrounot.  or  the  'nine-piped'*,  from 
the  nine  pipes  with  which  Peisistratos  provided  it.  The  water  now  forms 
two  pools  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  and  is  chietly  used  for  washing.  The 
jars  in  which  the  women  carry  away  the  water  resemble  those  depicted  on 
Attic  vases,  and  it  requires  no  strong  effort  of  imagination  to  realise  the 
legend  related  by  Herodotus  of  the  seizure  by  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Athenian 
maidens  drawing  water  here. 

The  hill  above  the  chapel  of  St.  Photini  is  at  present  crowned  by 
a  windmill.  In  antiquity  this  district  was  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Agrme,  and  an  Ionic  temple,  of  which  we  possess  drawings  (perhaps  de- 
dicated to  Demeter),  stood  here  in  good  preservation  down  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century. 

The  road  crossing  the  Ilissos  below  the  Kallirr(>i  leads  to  the  Oreek 
Cem€t€rp.  A  good  view  of  the  Acropolis  is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  The 
cemetery  is  pleasantly  laid  out  like  a  garden,  and  contains  much  fine 
marble  distorted  into  tasteless  monuments. 

The  street  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  Arch  of  Hadrian  is  named 
the*0(6c'ASptavoO.  The  third  cross-street  on  the  left  leads  to  a 
small  square  containing  the  **ClLoragio  Monument  of  Lysikratei 
(PI.  £,  7),  a  beautiful  little  building  resembling  a  small  circular 
temple  and  popularly  known  as  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes.  The 
monument  owes  its  existence  to  the  custom  of  the  winners  at  the 
Dionysiac  games  of  exhibiting  the  tripods  won  by  them  on  bases  or 
pedestals  with  more  or  less  artistic  embellishment.  A  whole  street 
of  such  monuments  extended  from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  to  the 
town,  and  one  of  them,  according  to  Pausanias,  included  among  its 
plastic  ornamentation  the  famous  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  ,  of  which  so 
many  replicas  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Monument  of  Lysikrates 
is  not  even  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  probably  because  it  was  only 
one  of  a  large  number  equally  important.  It  is  the  oldest  extant 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  owes  its  comparatively  good 
preservation  to' the  fact  that  it  served  as  the  library  of  a  French 
Oapuchln  convent,  which  stood  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
.9th  century.  Lord  Byron  once  spent  a  night  in  the  convent.  The 
round  on  which  the  monument  stands  is  the  property  of  the  French 
ivemment. 

The  lower  part  of  the  monument  consists  of  a  cube-shaped 
Be  of  Pirsio  stone  (now  protected  by  a  wall),  13  ft.  in  height, 
th  an  upper  row  of  veined  stone  from  Mt.  H^metXA^.  Ai^w  ^^% 
nds  a  circulMr structure  of  Pentellc  marble, *ii^|^tl.  V\%\v  wv^^^. 
UMweter,  with  §ix  engaged  columns  of  the  Oot\ut\v\w\  ox\«t,  «^y 
'ag  An  MKbitrMve  of  three  niembeTs  and  a  ttVtfi.e  ^vixw^^'^^ 
\sDA'XER\i  Greece.  h 
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sculpture.  The  slightly  convex  roof  consists  of  a  single  block  of 
marble  with  a  vigorous  carved  flower  rising  in  the  centre,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  is  a  mucli  closer 
imitation  of  the  natural  acanthus  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  ancient 
architecture.  A  triangular  slab  of  marble  above  the  flower  boie  the 
bronze  tripod,  won  by  Lysikrates.  The  inscription  above  the  two 
half-columns  on  the  S.E.  side,  now  scarcely  legible  from  below 
and  probably  at  one  time  made  more' conspicuous  by  colours  or  gild- 
ing, records  that:  ^Lysikrates,  son  of  Lysitheide8,'of  Kikynna,  was 
Choragos  when  the  boy-chorus  of  the  phyle  Akamantis  won  the  prize. 
Theon  was  the  flute-player ,  Lysiades  of  Athens  trained  the  choir. 
Eujenetos  was  archon'.  The  name  of  the  a^chon  enables  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  erection  as  B.C.  335-334,  at  the  time  when  the  school 
of  Praxiteles  was  in  full  bloom.  The  frieze  (p.  c},  now  sadly 
incomplete,  represents,  in  very  low  relief,  the  punishment  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysos,  wliom  they  had  robbed  and  who 
turned  them  into  dolphins.  The  legend  forms  the  subject  of  the 
6th  Homeric  hymn,  and  was  perhaps  the  theme  chosen  for  per- 
formance by  the  choir.  The  first  scene  of  the  frieze,  now  scarcely 
deciplierable,  represents  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  slender  youth, 
accompanied  by  his  panther  and  six  satyrs.  The  punishment  of  the 
pirates,  depicted  in  the  five  remaining  scenes,  is  entrusted  to  the 
same  satyrs,  who  cudgel  the  unfortunate  seamen,  put  them  in 
chains,  and  otherwise  torment  them.  On  the  central  tablet  on  the 
W.  side  two  of  the  pirates,  already  half  converted  into  dolphins,  are 
represented  as  leaping  headlong  into  the  sea. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  boulevard  by  the  '0^6;  Bupcovoc  or 
Rue  de  Byron^  or  ascend  the  dirty  '056c  Aiovuoou  to  the  right.  The 
Odeion  of  Perikles  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  top  of  the 
latter,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Acropolis.  On  ascending  a  few 
steps  here,  we  find  ourselves  above  the  Tlieatre  of  Dionysos,  which 
is  generally  approached  from  below.  —  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  was  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
as  the  N.  slope ;  a  thick  layer  of  rubbish,  partly  caused  by  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  Acropolis  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  King 
Otho's  reign,  concealed  all  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The  changed 
state  of  affaiss  is  due  mainly  to  the  praiseworthy  energy  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  (p.  93).  The  first  traces  of  the  Dionysiac 
theatre  were  discovered  by  Herr  Strack,  who  in  1862  successfully 
resumed  the  excavations  that  had  already  several  times  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  *Theatre  of  Dionysos  (PI.  D,  7 ;  comp.  plan  of  the  Acro- 
polis at  p.  55;  fee  of  20-30  c.  to  the  custodian,  who  lives  above 
the  theatre^   to  the  E.),  the  cradle  of  the  dramatic  art  of  Greece, 
t/ie  spot  in  which  the  masterpieces  oi  ^sviVv^Xw^,  ^a\>\sL«N<\^fi,^\\i\- 
jfldes,  and  AristophaneB  first  excited  de\\%Yit.  an^  «.^\»\t^^Q\i^  \«^ 
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witMn  the  temple-enclosure  of  the  wine-loving  god,  whose  cult, 
introdaoed  from  BcBotia,  was  immemorially  associated  with  mimic 
performances.  The  original  stage  on  such  occasions  was  merely  a 
roughly  put  together  scaffolding  or  platform.  A  small  circular  or- 
chestra is  now  known  to  have  been  the  first  part  of  the  theatre 
constructed  of  more  solid  materials,  but  the  auditorium  was  not 
built  in  stone  till  the  (time  of  the  orator  Lykourgos  (p.  41),  or 
about  B.C.  340.  The  theatre  was  afterwards  frequently  altered, 
once  by  Hadrian  (p.  42),  who  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the 
drama.  It  receiyed  a  final  restoration  from  the  archon  Phsedros  in 
the  period  of  the  degeneration  of  the  drama,  in  the  third  cent,  of 
our  era,  a  fact  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  small 
staircase  under  the  stage.  As  the  architectural  taste  and  the  style 
of  the  performances  differed  greatly  at  different  periods,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  building  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  drama. 

The  ancient  Chreek  theatres  consisted  of  three  parts  :  the  stage, 
the  orchestra,  and  the  auditorium.  In  the  present  instance  the 
two  former  seem  to  date  from  the  Roman  period,  being  much  closer 
to  the  body  of  the  theatre  than  was  the  case  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. The  stage,  or  o%7]v-f),  originally  consisted  merely  of  the  stage 
proper  or  Orchestra  ('op^-Zjorpa)  and  a  simple  back-wall,  the  Pro- 
aeenium  (Trpoox'/|viov),  to  which  the  7rapao7tif|vi7,  or  side-scenes,  were 
afterwards  added.  In  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  lay  the  Thymile 
(QufA^XY)),  or  altar  of  Dionysos,  in  whose  festivals  the  drama  had  or- 
iginated. The  actors  were  at  first  distinguished  from  the  chorus, 
which  accompanied  the  play  with  solemn  evolutions  and  sympathe- 
tic general  reflections  generally  of  a  religious  character,  merely  by 
the  superior  height  gained  by  wearing  the  cothurnus.  At  a  later  peri- 
od a  higher  *speaking-place'  (Logf«o»,  XoyeTov)  was  provided  for 
the  actors,  while  the  chorus  remained  in  the  orchestra,  which  now 
became  a  semicircular  space  between  the  stage  proper  and  the  spec- 
tators. Behind  the  logeion,  and  considerably  higher,  was  the  The- 
ologeion  (OeoXoieTov),  or  platform  for  the  gods.  The  face  of  the  well- 
preserved  stage  is  adorned  with  good  reliefs  of  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
depicting  scenes  of  the  Dionysiac  myth ;  to  the  extreme  right,  above 
the  sitting  figure  of  Dionysos,  is  a  representation  of  the  buildings 
on  the  AeropoUs  that  were  visible  from  the  theatre.  The  crouching 
figures  of  Silenus,  used  as  supports  for  the  stage,  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  The  E.  half  of  the  stage-front  is  wanting.  In  the 
middle  is  a  flight  of  steps  uniting  the  stage  and  the  orchestra,  to 
the  left  of  which  lie  fragments  of  two  colossal  figures  of  the  shaggy 
Silenus  and  a  finely-carved  marble  chair.  The  orchestra  is  paved 
with  slabs  of  marble  and  is  separated  from  the  «l\iA\\.oi\wkv  Vj  %.\«^ 
parapet,  the  holes  in  the  npper  surface  of  "wMciVv  aw^^wXfe^  vcv  Vt's^ 

nlttag.    The  rain-water  was  carried  oft  \)y  a  co^we^  <i\iwcavfe\\k^'^^ 

the  bnaat-wall. 
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The  theatre  proper  (Blarpov,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
or  xoiXov ;  Latin  Caved)  -was  partly  exoayated  in  the  solid  rock  of 
the  hill,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the  theatres  of  ancient  Greece, 
ill  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  a  radius  of  150  ft,  turned  towards 
the  S.  The  seats,  which  could  contain  30,000  spectators,  were 
arranged  in  concentric  tiers,  each  one  wider  than  the  last,  and 
divided  hy  flights  of  steps  into  13  compartments  called  xepxCftec 
or  ^wedges'  (from  their  shape),  corresponding  to  the  13  Phyls  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  seats  were  formed  of  hlocks  of  Poros  stone, 
and  those  in  the  lower  rows  are  still  in  situ.  The  seats  are  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  room  to  each  spectator  to  dispose  of  his  feet 
without  incommoding  the  person  in  front  of  him.  In  the  foremost 
row  the  seats  consisted  of  chairs  of  Peutelic  marble,'  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  was  reserved  for  the  priest  of  Dionysos,  as  the  itill 
legible  inscription  indicates  {^lepim^  Atov6oou  ^EXsuOsp^wc ;  oomp. 
p.  170).  The  archaistic  reliefs  with  which  it  is  embellished  repre- 
sent, on  the  front,  two  satyrs  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
below  the  seat,  two  men  in  Asiatic  dress  (Medians?)  struggling 
with  griftins ;  on  the  railings  are  figures  of  Eros,  with  game-cocks. 
The  other  chairs  also  bear  inscriptions  denoting  their  nse  by  priests 
or  other  dignitaries.  Behind  the  seat  of  the  priest  of  Dionysos  rises 
a  large  plinth,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of  marble,  which  probably 
bore  the  throne  of  the  Emp.  Hadrian.  In  front  of  this  is  the  seat  of 
the  priest  of  the  Olympian  Nike,  and  farther  up  is  a  double-throne 
erected  for  King  Attalos  of  Pergamon  (p.  41)  and  the  Strateges 
Diogenes,  two  munificent  patrons  of  Athens.  Dispersed  through- 
out the  whole  theatre  were  statues  of  tragic  and  comic  poets,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  were  the  bronze  figures  of  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  erected  by  Lykourgos.  Many  of  the 
bases  of  these  statues  are  still  preserved,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  persons  represented.  The  theatre  was  open  to  the  sky,  but 
shelter  in  case  of  rain  could  be  obtained  in  a  colonnade  adjoining 
the  S.  side  of  the  stage  and  in  the  Stoa  Eumenia  (p.  53).  From 
the  time  of  Lykourgos  onward  the  theatre  was  also  used  for  popular 
assemblies. 

Around  the  theatre  were  several  sanctuaries  of  Dionysos,  the 
foundations  of  some  of  which  have  been  excavated.  In  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  theatre,  between  it  and  the  boulevard,  stands  a  *Gir- 
cular  Altar,  dedicated  to  the  god  in  the  2nd  cent,  before  our  era  and 
adorned  with  garlands  and  Silenus  masks.  Opposite  is  a  high  marble 
stele  bearing  a  resolution  of  the  amphictyonic  council  in  favour  of 
the  Guild  of  Actors  Qi]  Upa  cuvooo;  tcov  Tuepl  t6v  Ai6vuoov  Te/vitfiiv), 
a  body  which  enjoyed  important  privileges  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes and  numbered  dramatic  authors  and  musicians,  as  well  as 
actors,  among  its  members. 

Above  the  theatre  is  a  grotto  mentioiveiV  >a^  ^vql^%.tA»&,  wsr« 
dedicated  to  the  Pnnayfa  SpelU'iiimi^  \u  wA\osc  \vo\vQ^x  ».\mis^  S* 
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lighted  in  the  evening.  In  front  are  some  remains  of  the  Chor- 
agie  Monument  of  Thrasyllos,  destroyed  hy  Turkish  bullets  in 
1827.  The  monument  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple,  contain- 
ing the  tripod  dedicated  hy  Thrasyllos  of  Dekeleia  and  his  sons, 
and  surmounted  hy  a  figure  of  Dionysos,  which  Lord  Elgin  remov- 
ed to  England.  The  sun-dial  to  the  right  is  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  The  two  columns  above  the  grotto  also 
supported  votive  tripods,  the  holes  for  inserting  which  are  still 
visible  at  the  top. 

The  ancient  remains  to  the  W.  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos, 
extending  along  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  in  two  terraces ,  were 
excavated  in  1876.  The  upper  terrace ,  above  the  long  and  con- 
spicuous wall  with  arches,  comprises  several  different  quarters,  each 
with  its  own  sanctuary.  To  the  E.  was  a  celebrated  Asklepieiony  or 
sanctuary  of  ^Esculapius  (Asklepios),  with  which,  as  usual  in  the 
case  of  the  temples  of  this  deity  (comp.  p.  241),  was  connected  an 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  altars  were  dedicated 
to  .^Esculapius  himself,  to  Hygieia,  and  to  other  divinities  of  a 
similar  type.  Numerous  votive  reliefs  were  found  here  (see  p.  66). 
The  perpendicular  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  hero  faced  with  masonry, 
in  which  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  circular  spring-house,  converted 
in  the  middle  ages  into  a  Christian  chapel,  as  which  it  now  again 
serves ;  the  water  issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and  is  collected 
in  a  semicircular  channel.  This  structure  was  connected  by  a  colon- 
nade vdth  another  well-house,  which  was  square  in  shape.  Farther 
to  the  W.  seem  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  of  iEscu- 
lapius. 

f.g  The  lower  terrace  is  in  the  form  of  a  colonnade,  the  so-called 
8toa  Eumenia,  634  ft.  in  length,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by 
the  arched  wall  in  front  of  the  masonry  supporting  the  upper  terrace. 
The  colonnade  led  f^om  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  to  the  Odeion,  and 
was  divided  into  two  by  a  row  of  columns  in  the  middle ;  the  roof 
was  probably  of  wood. 

The  *Od«ion  of  Herodes  Attioos  (PI.  G,  7)  is  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  ruins  at  the  base  of  the  Acropolis. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  42),  a  member  of  an  emi- 
nent Roman  family,  inherited  immense  wealth  from  his  father, 
which  he  spent  in  conferring  the  most  magnificent  benefits  on  the 
town  and  citizens  of  Athens  (p.  48).  He  built  the  Odeion  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  Appia  Annia  Regilla  (d.  ca.  161  A.D),  a  noble 
Roman  lady,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bears.    We  know  little  of 
the  history  of  the  building.    The  charred  timber  and  iron  refuse 
mixed  with  bricks  found  here  in  1848-58  indicate  that  it  was  once 
the  Tlctim  of  a  serious  conflagration.  At  a  latex  "^etV^^  NX.  %^t^^\ 
as  a  tort  of  outwork  for  the  defence  of  the  Kcio^oW^.  IV^^^^v^^ 
maliks  most  of  the  theatres  of  antiquity,  "wei©  ifio^ft^  Vvi  wA^^"^^ 
origUuUj  intended  for  musical    enteTtaiumeuU-,   ^'^^'^  ^^  \^^ws^ 
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dcs,  however,  was  evidently  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to 
dramatic  performances.  The  facade,  towards  the  boulevard,  is 
constructed  in  the  Roman  circular  style ,  and  consisted  of  three 
stories.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  westernmost  of  the  three  door- 
ways, adjoining  which  is  the  red  wooden  cottage  of  the  pensioner 
who  keeps  the  key  of  the  ruin  (25-50  c).  Above  this  hut  is  a 
tablet  of  white  marble  recording  the  heroic  action  of  the  Philhelleno 
Fabvier  during  the  Turkish  siege  of  1826  (see  p.  44).  A  niche  at 
the  entrance  contains  the  statue  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  dis- 
position of  the  interior  resembles  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos. 
The  logeion  or  stage  was  116  ft.  in  breadth  and  26  ft.  in  depth; 
it  was  approached  from  the  orchestra  by  two  small  flights  of  steps, 
part  of  one  of  which  (to  the  E.)  is  still  extant.  The  niches  for  the 
beams  that  bore  the  planks  of  the  stage  are  visible  in  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  stage.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  is  a  massive  wall, 
pierced  by  three  stage-doors;  there  were  also  entrances  to  the 
stage  in  the  parascenia  on  each  side.  Above  this  wall  was  a  row 
of  columns  bearing  a  second  story,  which  was  perhaps  used  for  the 
appearance  of  divinities  in  the  play  (comp.  p.  51) ;  the  holes  by 
which  the  beams  entered  the  wall  are  visible  here  also.  There  was 
probably  still  a  third  story.  The  orchestra,  62  ft.  in  breadth,  is 
paved  with  particoloured  squares  of  marble;  the  fountain  seems 
to  date  from  the  early  middle  ages.  The  auditorium,  260  ft.  in 
diameter,  accommodated  6000  persons,  the  tiers  of  seats  rising  one 
above  another  on  the  rocky  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  The  lower  part, 
containing  20  tiers,  is  divided  by  flights  of  steps  into  Ave,  the 
upper,  with  13  (?)  tiers,  into  ten  sections.  The  lowest  row  is  di- 
stinguished by  a  step  serving  as  a  foot-stool  and  by  lions'  claws 
carved  on  the  ends  of  each  division.  The  seats  were  all  covered 
with  Pentelic  marble.  Behind  the  uppermost  row  was  a  colonnade, 
and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with  a  magnificent  roof  of 
cedar,  the  construction  of  which  is  obscure. 

A  steep  footpath  ascends  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Odeion  to 
the  vaulted  doorway  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  66). 
It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  follow  the  boulevard,  and  turn 
to  the  right  a  little  farther  on ,  opposite  the  taveni  (£o9xpQ^TT](;). 
The  road  ascends  hence,  making  three  wide  sweeps  and  ending 
opposite  the  Beule  Gate  (comp.  p.  56). 

About  80  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  second  bend,  and  separated 
from  the  Acropolis  by  a  depression,  is  the  rocky  height  which  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  has  borne  the  name  of  Areopagus 
("Apeio?  Udfoi),  or  Hill  of  Mars  (PI.  B,  C,  6).  The  top  of  the  hill 
is  flat,  and  on  three  sides  it  descends  gradually  to  the  plain,  while 
the  N.  E.  side  is  precipitous.  A  flight  of  about  1 5  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  and  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  ascends  to  tViCi  %\\a  o^  «>QmQ  «.ticlent 
sJtarSj  for  which  platforms  were  hewn  in  the  xo^iW.  "XXi^k  wi^wA 
(fourt  of  the  Areopagusj  consistiagol  veuox»^>Vc  a^^^  <iia\Ti«ttX.K!Ch«v\- 
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ian  dtlzens  and  exercising  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
of  life  and  death,  held  its  sittings  on  this  hill,  above  the  spring 
of  the  Enmenides  (p.  65).  It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  Ares  or  Mars  was  the  first  person  tried  here,  for 
the  murder  of  Halirrhotios ;  and  Orestes  also  obtained  absolution 
here  for  the  murder  of  his  mother  Klytamnestra.  At  the  base 
of  the  abrupt  precipice  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  is  a  chaos  of 
huge  blocks  of  rock,  amid  which,  half  concealed  by  creeping 
plants,  is  a  deep  fissure  with  a  pool  of  black  water.  This  gloomy 
recess  probably  harboured  the  shrine  of  the  Erinyes  (Furies)  or 
avenging  deities  of  blood ,  euphemistically  termed  the  Eumenides 
or  well-wishers.  It  was  the  scene  of  iEschylus's  tragedy  of  that 
name.  The  agora ,  or  market-place ,  of  the  ancient  city  lay  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Areopagus  (see  p.  84),  and  it  was  probably  on  that 
face  of  the  hill  that  Paul,  in  the  spring  of  64  A. D.,  delivered  the 
speech  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  open- 
ing words  of  this  speech  ("AvSpe?  'A^vaToi ,  xarot  irdivTa  cbc  heiai- 
SaifxcveoTlpouc  &|Jia;  Oeoipfi))  were  rather  complimentary  to  the 
Athenians  than  the  reverse,  meaning  not  that  they  were  Uoo  super- 
stitious', as  the  Authorized  Version  has  it,  but  that  they  were 
^mindful  in  all  things  of  the  divine  or  unseen  influence'.  A  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  rocky  chaos  above  described  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  dedicated  to  Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Paul's 
first  convert  in  Athens.  —  The  remains  on  the  gentle  W.  slope  of 
the  Areopagus  indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  (comp.  p.  87). 

b.  The  Acropolis. 

Visitors  are  nuw  admitted  to  the  Acropolis  free  at  any  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  visit  it  by  moonlight 
(p.  77)  require  a  special  permesso  (ocSeta),  which  may  he  ohtained  for  a  fee 
of  5.fr.  (for  1-5  pers.)  either  through  the  hotel-keepers  or  by  direct  applica- 
tion to  M.  Kawadias  (p.  78),  at  the  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Education. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  Acropolis  is  contained  in  A.  BoetticKer's 
'Die  Akropolis  von  Athen  nach  den  Berichten  der  Alten  und  den  neuesten 
Forschungen^  (illustrated;  1888).  Archaeologists  should  also  consult  the 
'Dcscriptio  Arcis  Athenarum'*  of  Pausanias  (edited  hy  Jahn  And  Michaelu ; 
Bonn,  1880). 

The  natural  centre  of  all  settlements  in  the  Attic  plain  within 
the  historical  period  has  been  formed  by  the  **Aeropoli8 ,  a  rocky 
plateau  of  crystalline  limestone ,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of 
about  200  ft.    The  semi-mythical  Pelasgl,  of  whom  but  a  few  iso- 
lated traces  have  been  found  in  Attica ,  are  said  to  have  levelled 
the  top,  increased  the  natural  steepness  of  the  rock  on  three  sides, 
and  fortified  the  only  accessible  part  on  the  W .  \>v  Wvfe  ^Q-^-^iyX^^ 
Enneqpykm  Peleupikonf  or  Nine  Gates.   It  was  tVift  ^%."tV\fe«.\  «>^^^  ^^ 
tlie  Athenian  kings,  who  here  sat  in  JDdgment  an^  aa^etoiVAftft^^^^^^ 
couneilB,  and  also  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  t\i©  ata.\«.    ^^  ^\^Vst 
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period  the  judicial  and  popular  assemblies  wore  remoTod  to  the  low- 
er towu,  and  the  Acropolis  devoted  solely  to  the  gods.  Peisistra- 
tos,  however,  who  enriched  the  Acropolis  by  a  new  temple  of  Athena 
(p.  64)  and  a  flno  gateway,  also  fixed  his  own  residence  here.  These 
ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  480-479, 
after  which  Themistokles  and  Kimon  renewed  the  encirding  walls. 
Then  began  the  meridian  of  its  splendour  under  Pexikles,  whose 
buildings  imparted  to  the  Acropolis  its  future  character ,  and  the 
ruins  of  which ,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time ,  present  the  finest 
picture  of  the  glory  of  the  unrivalled  art  of  antiquity. 

The  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Boulevard  des  Philhel- 
l^nes ,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticns  (see 
p.  54),  ascends  to  the  so-called  Beul6  Gate,  below  the  upper  and 
steeper  part  of  the  W.  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Walkers  may  also 
ascend  to  this  point  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  by  the  dirty  lane 
mentioned  at  p.  80.  The  Beulb  Gate,  named  after  a  French  savant, 
who  discovered  it  in  1853  under  the  Turkish  bastions  that  pre- 
viously concealed  it,  has  recently  again  become  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis.  It  is  572  f^*  ^n  width  and  lies  exactly  in  the  axis 
of  the  central  opening  of  the  Propylsa.  The  date  of  its  erection  is 
uncertain,  though  it  probably  belongs  to  a  comparatively  very  late 
period;  Boetticher,  indeed,  suggests,  that  the  actual  gateway  is  a 
Prankish  construction.  M.  Beul6  is  certainly  wrong  in  regarding 
it  as  a  very  early  fortification  to  cover  the  Propylsa.  The  stones  of 
which  it  is  constructed  were  brought  from  a  choragic  monument 
erected  by  Nikias,  the  son  of  Nikodemos,  in  B.C.  320-319.  The  two 
low  towers  with  which  it  is  flanked  show  by  the  continuity  of  their 
mason's  marks  that  they  were  formed  of  stones  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  probably  date  from  the  2iid  cent,  of  our  era. 
—  The  S.  tower  is  still  adjoined  by  a  Turkish  fortification,  a 
vaulted  doorway  in  which  leads  to  the  small  side-door  above  the 
Odeion  (p.  54),  which  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  firom 
the  Turkish  period  until  1888. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  Beul^  Gate  is  an  antique  marble  tablet 
with  a  modern  Greek  inscription  referring  to  M.  Benin's  excava- 
tions in  1853.  From  this  point  we  continue  to  ascend  towards  the 
Propyl  sea,  below  which  wo  see  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  to  the  loft, 
and  the  bastion  below  the  temple  of  Nike  (see  below),  to  the  right. 
This  steep  ascent  must  have  been  accomplished  by  a  flight  of  stops 
in  antiquity  as  well  as  at  preseiit.  The  absence  of  all  reliable  traces 
of  any  route  diverging  on  the  other  side  here  seems  to  indicate  de- 
cisively that  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  the  Panathenean  pro- 
cession did  not  actually  ascend  the  hill;  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  remained  at  the  foot.  No  direct  information  on  the  subject  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  but  it  la  probable  that  the  ancient 
roAd  (little  altered  hy  subsequent  bu\\Aingo^i*.t\oTi^\«i^^vsi^>Cb.% 
S.  side,  past  the  Nike  bastion,  in  the  AiicGtVow  oi  vV«i  ^^^WkXa^  ^\ 
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Agrippa,  then  turned  sharply  to  the  S.£.,  and  ended  at  the  middle 
gateway  of  the  Propylna. 

A  path,  running  to  the  S.  beneath  the  W.  wall  of  the  Nike- 
bastion,  in  which  are  two  ancient  niches,  supported  by  modern 
pillars  and  probably  occupied  originally  by  figures  of  gods  or  by 
altars,  leads  to  a  Court,  surrounded  by  Turkish  walls,  upon  which 
opens  the  side-entrance  mentioned  above.  From  the  foot  of  the  S. 
bastion-wall  (to  the  left),  part  of  the  rock  projects,  containing  a 
small  cave,  the  floor  of  which  has  been  made  level.  In  ancient 
times  a  small  building  stood  here  that  was  formerly  held  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chloe,  but  may  have  borne  a  Hereon  of 
the  old  King  Mgeus.  The  wall  of  the  bastion  was  frequently  re- 
paired during  the  Turkish  period,  generally  with  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings.  A  cottage  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  court,  which 
the  attendant  opens,  contains  a  collection  of  reliefs  from  the  As- 
klepieion  (p.  63),  chiefly  votive  offerings  to  ^Esculapius  and  Hy- 
gieia,  some  of  great  beauty. 

The  tower-like  square  pedestal,  opposite  the  N.  side  of  the 
bastion  of  the  Temple  of  Nike,  55  ft.  in  height  and  121/2x10  ft. 
in  diameter  above  the  base,  once  bore  a  statue  of  Marcus  Vipsaniua 
Agrippa,  the  celebrated  general  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
erected  in  B.C.  27,  the  3rd  year  of  his  consulship.  Of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  to  him  by  Athens,  history  has  left  no  record,  though 
the  inscription  on  the  K  side  celebrates  him  as  a  benefactor  of 

the  city. 

Passing  the  pedestal  ~  of  Agrippa  on  the  left ,  we  come  to  a  staircase 
of  about  60  steps  which  descends  to  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Xlepsydra,  or 
castle-well.  The  spring  rises  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock  in  a  small  chamber, 
which  was  used  as  a  chapel  in  the  Byzantine  epoch  and  is  still  adorned 
with  faded  paintings  of  saints.  The  water  is  seen  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing at  some  distance  below  us.  In  ancient  times  the  spring  lay  beyond 
the  fortifications,  like  that  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  but  was  redis- 
covered in  1822  on  a  search  being  made  for  water  to  use  in  case  of  siege. 
The  Greek  general  Odysseus  erected  a  bastion  (now  removed)  to  protect 
it  in  1822. 

Pansanias  mentions  the  sanctuaries  of  Pan  and  Apollo  as  close  to  the 
Klepsydra.  The  large  cavern  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  rock,  containing 
innumerable  niches  for  votive  columns,  has  accordingly  been  identified 
as  the  Orotto  of  Am,  a  deity  held  in  great  honour  at  Athens  on  account 
of  the  *panic'  with  which  he  inspired  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  Euri- 
pides here  places  the  scene  in  his  *Ion\  where  the  three  daughters  of  Kc- 
krops  dance  to  the  music  of  Pan^s  pipes.  It  is  also  the  rendezvous  agreed 
upon  by  the  enamoured  spouses,  Kinesias  and  Myrrhine,  in  the  'Lysistrata" 
of  Aristophanes.  A  second  cave,  a  little  to  the  N.W.,  is  believed  to  1)e 
the  Grotto  of  Apotto  Ifypdkraeos  (i.e.  *under  the  hiir),  where  Kreusa,  the 
daughter  of  Brechtheus,  was  surprised  by  Apollo,  and  afterwards  became 
the  mother  of  Ion,  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians.  Both  these  caverns 
are  accessible  from  the  outside  of  the  Acropolis  only. 

We  now  ascend  the  modern  flight  of  stops  to  the  N.  of  the 
bastion  supporting  the  Temple  of  Nike. 

The  **Propyl8BA  (IIpoTzCXoLia),  the  most  im^^oiUnX.  %^w\«t^^^^ 
la  saaieat  Athens,  consisting  entirely  of  PeuleVic  ix\«.x\Aa ,  ^^^'^- 
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gun  in  B.C.  437,  on  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  gateway  (p.  56), 
and  was  completed  in  Ave  years,  as  far  as  it  ever  was  completed.t 
The  architect  was  MnesikUs.  This  magnificent  building,  *the  bril- 
liant jewel  on  the  front  of  the  conspiouons  rocky  coronet  of  the  A- 
thenian  Acropolis',  riyallod  the  Parthenon  in  the  admiration  of  the 
ancients ;  and  even  now,  when  time  and  the  destructivenesB  of  man 
have  done  their  worst,  we  recognize  in  its  noble  design  the  bloom 
of  eternal  youth.  The  imposing  strnctare  consists  of  a  central  gate- 
way and  two  wings,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  "W.  side  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  gateway  proper  consists  of  a  wall  pierced  with 
five  openings,  before  and  behind  which  lie  the  Doric  colonnades 
that  give  name  to  the  whole  (npo7:6Xaia,  that  which  lies  before  the 
iriiXai,  or  gates).  Each  of  these  colonnades  has  six  columns  in  front 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  crowned 
by  a  pediment ;  the  pediments  were  probably  destitute  of  sculpture, 
as  Wheler  and  Spon  (p.  oxiv)  saw  them  in  this  condition  In  1675. 
The  W.  portico,  rising  boldly  on  a  basement  of  four  steps  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  is  the  larger,  and  was  flanked  by  two  rows  of  Io- 
nic columns,  three  in  each.  The  ceiling  was  divided  Into  sunken 
panels  adorned  with  painting.  The  projecting  wings  adjoining  the 
W.  portico  on  the  N.  and  S.  also  presented  columnar  fronts  to  the 
central  gateway. 

Three  huge  steps  of  marble  and  dark-blue  Eleusinian  stone, 
12-14  in.  in  height  and  16  in.  in  width,  lead  to  the  stylobate,  or 
basement  on  which  the  columns  stand.  The  square  sinkings  round 
the  foot  of  the  latter  show  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  had  to  be 
lowered.  The  six  anterior  columns  belong  to  the  Doric  order  and 
consequently  rise  directly  from  the  stylobate,  without  bases;  they 
are  28  ft.  in  height,  of  which  2  ft.  3  in.  are  occupied  by  the  capital, 
and  vary  in  diameter  from  5  ft.  3  in.  at  the  bottom  to  3  ft.  11  in. 
whore  they  join  the  capital.  The  flutes,  separated  by  sharp  edges,  are 
20  in  number  on  each  column.  The  space  between  the  two  central 
columns  is  12  ft.  7  in.  while  the  other  intercolumniations  vary  from 
5  ft.  10^2  IQ'  to  6  ft.  7  in.  Behind  each  of  the  central  columns 
stand  three  slender  Ionic  columns  with  their  appropriate  bases. 
When  complete  these  columns  were  33  ft.  7  in.  high,  the  capital 
measuring  2  ft.  372  Ifi*)  ^nd  the  base  1  ft.  5^2  ^i^*;  the  shafts, 
3  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  have  24  flutes,  separated  by 

narrow  fillets. 

None  of  the  lunic  capitals  are  now  in  their  places,  l»ut  the  fragments 
of  them,  scattered  around  show  traces  of  painting.  Other  Ionic  relics  of 
prcat  beauty  arc  lyin^;  near,  and  sume  of  the  square  compartments  of  the 
roof,  adorned  with  (^ilt  stars  on  a  blue  (ground,  are  also  preserved. 

The  central  part  of  the  PropylsRa  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
S.  by  massive  walls,  r)4  ft.  long,  ending  on  both  sides  In  co- 
Jossal  antx.    Between  these,  at  a  (Viatancfe  ot  aiXiowt*^  1\.  lTc$m.\.\v^ 

/  See  £o/in,  *Die  Propylaen  der  AlcropoWa  -lm.  h!CssAx^  (^«t>^.tv,  ^Sfiffi^. 
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innennost  of  the  Ionic  columns ,  stretches  fiooi  side  to  side  the 
gateway  proper,  consisting,  as  abore  remarked ,  of  a  wall  with  tive 
openings.  The  side-entrances  are  approached  by  Ave  steps  about 
1  ft.  high ,  of  which  the  first  four  are  of  marble  and  the  upper 
most  of  black  Eleusinian  stone;  the  central  gateway,  through 
which  the  main  roadway  passes,  has  no  steps.  The  central  opening 
is  24  ft.  2  in.  high  and  13  ft.  8  in.  wide ;  the  two  openings  next 
it  are  17  ft.  8  in.  high  and  91/2  ft*  wide;  while  the  two  outer  portals 
are  only  11  ft.  3  in.  high  and  4  ft.  9  in.  wide.  These  entrances  must 
all  have  been  closed  by  massive  gates,  the  grating  noise  of  which 
in  opening  is  allnded  to  by  Aristophanes.  —  The  E.  portico,  which 
is  19  ft.  in  depth  and  59  ft.  in  width,  corresponds  to  the  front  half 
of  the  W.  portico.  Its  six  Doric  columns  stand  upon  a  stylobate 
raised  by  two  steps  above  the  gateway  proper ;  five  of  them  still 
boar  their  capitals  and  two  are  still  united  by  one  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  stone  forming  the  architrave. 

The  task  of  spanning  the  intervals  between  the  columns  by 
huge  stone  beams ,  some  of  which  required  to  be  20  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  problem  of  harmonizing  the  different  elevations  of  the  W. 
and  £.  porticos  presented  difficulties,  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
apparent  on  the  most  cursory  inspection.  The  size  of  the  fallen 
remains  of  these  beams  affords  an  idea  of  the  power  and  perfection 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  swinging  them  into  their  places. 

The  best-preserved  part  of  the  Propylffia  is  the  N.  wing,  which 
consists  of  a  portico,  36  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep,  and  an  inner 
hall,  measuring  35  ft.  3  in.  by  29  ft.  5  in.  The  front  of  the  poi- 
tico  is  formed  by  three  Doric  columns,  19  ft.  high  and  2^/4-31/4  ft. 
in  diameter,  arranged  4n  antis'.  The  partition  between  the  porch 
and  the  inner  room  is  pierced  by  a  door  and  two  windows,  the  former 
14  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  4  in.  wide.  This  inner  room  is  named  the  Pina- 
kothekay  from  its  use  as  a  receptacle  for  votive  paintines.  The  na- 
ture of  the  walls  renders  the  supposition  of  mural  paintings  inad- 
missible. —  The  S.  wing  is  much  smaller,  and  its  remains  consist 
merely  of  two  columns  and  the  back-wall.  On  the  W.  the  wing 
opens  on  the  bastion  that  bears  the  Temple  of  Nike. 

Recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  original  plan  of  Mnesiklcs  was 
very  materially  modifled,  either  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  priests 
or  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus  the  S. 
wing  was  to  be  furnished  on  the  side  next  the  Nike  temple  t)y  a  colonnade 
in  a  line  with  the  W.  wall  of  the  Propyleca,  and  was  to  be  completed  on 
the  S.  by  a  building  corresponding  to  the  Pinakotheka.  80,  too,  the  inner 
portico  of  the  central  building  was  to  be  extended  by  colonnades  on  the 
M.  and  8.,  the  latter  crossing  the  Brauronian  terrace.  The  piece  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  angle  formed  by  the  S.  wall  of  the  central  building  and  the 
K.  wall  of  the  S.  wing  is  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  gateway,  erected  before 
the  days  of  Mnesiklos,  probably  in  the  time  of  Kimon. 

During  the  13th  cent,  the  Franks  converted  the  K.  win^  oC  t^«  Px^ 
pylsa  iatogoremment  oMcea,  and  built  the  so-c&We^  *' Tower  of  Uv«  YroiiibXC 
Mbove  the  8.  wing.     This  tower,    formerly  a  conapicuoxia  q\>^«>^\.  \w  xsia^N. 
riewB  ot  the  Acropolis,  was  removed  in  VSlb.  Tlift  TwTY\a\i  y«a\«.^  ^\V«t- 
wmrds  resided  here,  antil  the  central  structure  was   ^^^Vto^^^  ^>^  «^  ^^* 
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plosion  of  gunpowder  in  1687.  A  Turkish  battery,  the  mftierial  of  whiGh 
was  partly  derived  from  the  Temple  of  Xike,  was  erected  in  168i  be- 
tween the  platform  of  the  latter  and  the  N.  wing,  but  was  removed  in  1885. 

The  **Temple  of  Athena  Hike  or  Hike  Apteroiy  which  stands 
on  a  massive  stone  platform  26  ft.  high,  w)n  entirely  leconstiuoted 
by  Boss,  Sohaubert,  and  Hansen  in  1835-36,  with  the  fragments  of 
the  original  building  brought  to  light  on  the  destruction  of  the 
above-mentioned  Turkish  battery.  The  date  of  its  original  erection 
is  still  a  moot  point.  The  most  probable  theory  looks  upon  it  in 
its  present  form  as  connected  with  the  Propylsea,  though  the  bastion 
on  which  it  stands  cannot  have  been  contemplated  in  the  origjLnal 
plan  of  the  great  gateway.  Like  the  Propylffia,  this  diminutiYe  but 
beautiful  temple  consists  entirely  of  Pentelio  marbled  It  is  18  ft. 
wide  and  27  ft  long,  and  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps.  It  is 
what  is  called  an  Amphiproatyle  Tetrastyle  temple,  having  a  portico 
with  four  columns  at  each  end,  but  none  on  the  sides.  The  columns 
are  of  the  Ionic  order  and  13^4  ft.  in  height,  including  the  base  and 
capital.  The  architrave  consists  of  three  members,  above  which  is  a 
sculptured  frieze  (see  below).  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  roof 
have  been  found ;  it  ended  on  the  £.  and  W.  in  pediments,  which 
were  unadorned  with  sculptures.  The  entrance  to  the  oella,  which 
is  13  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  5  in.  deep,  is  formed  by  two  pillars, 
formerly  connected  with  the  ants  by  a  railing  or  balustrade.  An 
ancient  account  of  the  temple  informs  us  that  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess held  a  pomegranate  in  the  right  hand  and  a  helmet  in  the  left. 
The  name  of  Nike  ApteroSj  or  the  'Wingless  Victory',  is  misleading, 
as  the  reference  is  to  a  special  type  of  Athena,  not  to  the  goddess 
Nike.  The  temple  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Ionic  architecture, 
as  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  capitals  and  the 
Doric-like  tapering  of  the  shafts.  The  small  size  of  the  temple, 
however,  and  its  unusual  situation  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering' the  peculiarities  of  its  architecture. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Fhiezb,  which  is  86  ft.  in  length  and 
171/2  i'^*  ill  height,  has  been  preserved.  Four  panels  were  taken  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgiriy  and  are  replaced  by  reproductions  in  terra- 
cotta. The  others,  found  by  Ross  in  1834,  occupy  their  original  posi- 
tion, though  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  reliefs  at  the  sides  is  prob- 
lematical. On  the  E.  end  is  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  -with  Athena  in 
their  midst.  As  all  the  heads  and  all  the  special  attributes  except 
Athena's  shield  are  wanting,  It  is  impossible  to  Identify  all  the  di- 
vinities. The  two  sitting  male  figures  next  to  Athena  are  Zens  and 
Poseidon.  Above  Zeus  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  figure  supposed 
to  be  Oanymede  or  Pan  (^see  p.  67).  At  the  S.  angle  are  Peitho 
(Persuasion)  and  Aphrodite,  the  latter  holding  Eros  by  the  hand. 
None  of  the  others  have  been  recognised.  T\v^  i«\\ftt%  ^\.  t^'fc  «id.es 
represent  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and.  Peisvaiv^  ^qt  k.Tii%a«u%*\'^, 
^any  of  the  ngures  being  represented  ou  Yioiac>\i«^t^«-.  "IVv^k  xftWfel  %.Xi 
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the  W.  end  seems  to  represent  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over 
the  Boeotians,  the  latter  having  sided  with  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  PlatsBa.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  the  general  aim  of 
the  frieze  was  the  celebration  of  the  Baiile  of  Plataea  and  of  the 
aid  there  rendered  by  the  gods.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  then  it  is 
probable  that  the  E.  relief  represents  Athena  pleading  the  cause  of 
her  city  in  the  council  of  the  Immortals. 

Authorities  differ  in  regard  to  the  stylistic  value  of  the  frieze.  Over- 
heek  recognises  in  it  a  work  midway  between  the  severe  majesty  of  the 
Phidian  style  and  the  softer  beauties  of  the  later  Attic  school.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  possessed  to  the  full  of  the  life  and  flow  of  outline,  the  vi- 
gour and  tenderness  of  treatment  of  the  background ,  and  the  truth  to 
nature  in  the  single  figures,  which  distinguish  the  bloom  of  Attic  art 
from  later  periods  of  deterioration.  He  allows,  however,  that  the  num- 
erous folds  and  flowing  disposition  of  the  drapery  are  in  excess  of  the 
simple  requirements  of  the  movement,  and  indicate  a  certain  striving  af- 
ter effect.  Benndor/f  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  composition 
and  treatment  of  the  frieze  indicate  its  origin  in  the  pre-Phidian  period, 
and  asserts  that  the  grandeur  of  conception  is  accompanied  to  some  de- 
gree by  poveriy  of  execution ,  monotony  in  grouping ,  and  a  somewhat 
archaic  rendering  of  the  figures. 

The  marble  coping  on  the  top  of  the  bastion  supporting  the 
temple  was  in  ancient  times  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  which  was 
adorned  on  its  outer  side  with  reliefs,  and  bore  a  bronze  railing. 
The  sockets  into  which  the  blocks  of  marble  fitted  can  still  be  traced 
on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  temple.  At  the  small  staircase  on  the 
N.  side  the  balustrade  turned  to  the  S.  and  was  prolonged  to  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  temple.  It  is  probable  that  it  also  bordered  the 
S.  edge  of  the  bastion,  and  struck  off  at  an  angle,  similar  to  that  on 
the  N.  side,  to  join  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  temple.  The  composition 
contained  figures  of  Victory,  erecting  trophies  and  leading  cattle 
to  the  sacrifice,  in  the  presence  of  Athena,  who  is  also  represented 
several  times.  One  of  the  trophies  consists  of  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians,  while  another  evidently  commemorates  a  naval  victory. 
One  slab  represented  a  Nike  kneeling  upon  an  ox,  and  about  to 
plunge  the  sacrificial  knife  into  its  body.  The  most  admired  among 
the  remains  of  this  parapet  are  the  slabs  bearing  a  representation 
of  a  cow  led  by  two  Victories  and  the  'sandal-fastening'  Nike,  but 
the  trained  and  sympathetic  eye  will  also  find  a  feast  of  beauty 
in  the  other  fragments  (p.  76).  Authorities  are  now  unanimous 
in  ascribing  these  exquisite  reliefs  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
before  oni  era  (430-400  B.C.).   Gomp.  p.  xci. 

The  •ViB'w  firom  the  platform  at  the  W.  end  of  the  temple  of 
Nike  is  Justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  extent,  and  picturesque 

alternation  of  sea  and  land. 

Before  us  He  the  Bay  of  Phaleron,  the  peninsula  of  Munychia^  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Piraeus^  and  the  island  of  8alamiSy  in  front  of  which 
is  the  small  island  of  PaytttUeia^  with  its  lighthouse.    A  little  f&rUi«T  \a 
tbe  right,  beyond  the  Bti^  o/  Eleutit^  rises  the  dome-WYe  toOil  vA  Acto- 
IbrMA,  Meked  by  loftier  and  more  distant  YieV^\iV,%.    Tq  VXi*  t\^V  ^'^ 
tbts,  bat  in  the  immediate  foreground,  rise  the  rock'^  ^VeV*  o^  ^"V^^  Pt»!«»  • 
iB^tf  Pi^a  »re  tAe  venerabJe  olive  plantatlona.    AV>ove  \.\\ea«^  ^'^^^^^S^^^e, 
mm$^a  and  me  mountains  of  Jfegara.     On   tlie  S.NV.,  \o  VYiek  \fe^X.  Q\vtt» 
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tower-like  Monument  of  PhUopappo*^  opens  the  wide  Saremie  €Hi^,  backed 
by  the  island  of  JSgina^  with  the  lofty  Mt  Elias,  the  moantaiiiB  otArgo- 
lis^  and  the  island  of  Hydra.  To  the  left  we  have  an  unimpeded  view  of 
the  coast  of  Attica  as  far  as  the  little  island  of  Cfatdanrndti^  off  Cape  Sun- 
ion,  a  distance  of  over  30  M.  This  was  the  scene  Bffron  had  in  his  mind 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  third  canto  of  *The  Cor8air\ 

*Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
^\Iong  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun; 
*Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
*But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 
^U'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
*Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
*0n  old  ^gina^s  rock  and  Idra^s4sle, 
*The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
*0'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
^Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
^Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
*Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquerM  Salamis ! 
*Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
*More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
*And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
*Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
■    *Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
^Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep/ 
Here,  according  to  the  old  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  King  £geus 
took  his  stand  tu  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  ship  in  which 
Theseus  had  sailed  to  Crete.  Theseus  unhappily  forgot  to  hoist  the  white 
sails  that  were  to  announce  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur,  and  his  aged 
father,  believing  the  black  sails  to  be  a  signal  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rock. 

Passing  through  the  Propylsea,  we  enter  the  Inner  Precincts  of 
the  Acropolis  and  ascend  a  gradual  slope,  now  covered  with  ruins 
and  presenting  a  profoundly  impressive  scene.  Here  the  spec- 
tator should  endeavour  to  picture  in  his  mind  the  imposing  Par- 
thenon, rising  above  all  (on  the  right},  the  charming  Erechtheion  on 
the  left,  with  their  rich  sculpture  and  brilliant  colouring,  and  the 
numerous  smaller  shrines ;  then  the  profusion  of  votive  offerings 
and  the  forest  of  statues  and  groups  whlcli  liere  greeted  the  eye 
when  the  huge  gates  of  the  Propylaea  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
tlie  Panathenaean  procession.  He  will  then  be  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  just  enthusiasm  of  Aristophanes,  when  he  exclaims : 
''Oh  thou,  our  Athens^  violet-wreathed,  brilliant, 
most  enviable  cityT 

From  the  central  entrance  of  the  Propylaea  a  wide  and  smooth 
roadway,  provided  with  grooves  to  afford  a  better  foothold  to  man 
and  boast,  ascends  along  the  main  axis  of  the  citadel.  The  rock  has 
evidently  been  much  cut  away  here  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  as  may 
be  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  rocky  terrace  to  the  right,  which  has 
a  precipitous  face  6  ft.  in  height.  The  ancient  roads  were  flanked 
with  innumerable  votive  offerings  and  statues,  the  position  of  which 
is  now  indicated  solely  by  square  depressions  in  the  rock  or  by 
overturned  "bases.  The  space  between  live  toad  lo  lYife  ^^?,^t^  Nnhlcb. 
ffe  follow,  and  the  terrace  of  rock  at  the  R'\i\e  \r  cornvVfeXAVj  ^w<si«i^ 
w/tA  these  traces  of  bye-gone  magmtVcence.    V«l\\^«avv>^^  \iw  ^fe- 
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seribed  a  great  number  of  the  statnes  and  reliefs  that  adorned  the 
Acropolis.  Among  those  in  the  Propylsa  were  three  draped  OraceSy 
which  he  ascribes  to  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  and  a  figure  of 
Hermes  Propylaeos,  In  the  same  connection  Pausanias  describes 
a  brazen  Lionels,  traditionally  said  to  be  a  symbolical  representation 
of  Leaena,  the  mistress  of  Aristogeiton,  who  even  when  put  to  the 
torture,  refused  to  confess  her  knowledge  of  the  tyrannicide.  At 
the  S.  column  of  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  Propylsea  is  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue  of  Athena  Hygieia  (Athena  as  the  goddess  of  health)  ex- 
ecuted by  Pyrrhos,  and  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  erected  by 
Perikles  to  commemorate  the  marvellous  fact  that  the  goddess  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  prescribed  a  remedy  for  a  skilful 
workman  who  had  been  injured  by  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea. A  few  paces  to  the  E.  lies  the  square  basement  of  an  altar, 
the  size  of  which  is  traceable  by  the  depressions  in  the  stone. 
Among  the  other  works  of  art  in  this  vicinity  were  the  Boy  with 
the  censer  by  Lykios^  and  Perseus  in  conflict  with  Medusa  by  Myron. 

The  already-mentioned  terrace  of  rook  on  the  right,  to  which, 
farther  on,  nine  steps  cut  in  the  rock  ascend,  bore  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis  Brauronia,  a  deity  held  in  high  honour  by  the  Athenian 
matrons  and  maidens.  The  name  is  derived  from  Branron  (p.  124), 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemis.  The  later  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Among  the  numerous  votive  of- 
ferings in  the  Brauronion  Pausanias  mentions  a  representation  of 
the  Trojan  Horse,  in  bronze,  by  Strongylion.  Two  marble  plinths, 
10  ft.  in  length,  in  the  W.  part  of  this  enclosure  and  opposite  to 
the  £.  portico  of  the  Propylsea,  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  them 
to  be  the  pedestal  of  this  work.  Other  works  which  we  know  to  have 
been  here  were  a  group  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  and  the  Struggle  of 
Theseus  with  the  Minotaur.  The  area  is  now  covered  with  numer- 
ous fragments  of  the  entablature  and  ceiling  of  the  Propylsea,  some 
of  the  latter  still  showing  traces  of  blue  paint. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Brauronion  is  another  and  somewhat  higher 
terrace  of  rock,  which  was  occupied  by  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
Athena  Ergdrie,  or  Athena  as  patroness  of  invention  and  the  arts, 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Besides  the  Athenians,  the  8a- 
mians,  Spartans,  and  Thebans  also  worshipped  the  goddess  under 
this  aspect.  Nine  narrow  steps,  with  indentations  for  votive  offer- 
ings, bound  this  enclosure  on  the  £.,  in  front  of  the  Parthenon. 
To  the  N.  of  these  lies  the  base  of  a  statue,  which  the  inscription 
shows  to  have  been  dedicated  by  HermolykoSj  the  son  of  Diitrephes. 
Adjacent  was  a  group  of  statues  on  a  long  basement,  of  which  a 
large  part  has  been  preserved .  Four  fragments  of  this  have  been 
so  arranged  j^t  the  inscriptions  can  be  read  continuouslv . 

The  inscription  relates  that  the  i<;roup  oi  8l&\.\i&»  ou  >Xiv&  \>«i&^'f^«^^ 
were  executed  by  StAennis  and  Leochwet^  and  etect'ft^  Yl^t^  \^^  Pa-ftAafclt* 
and  MuO/e*  of  the  deme  of  Potamos.     Four   ot  Ihe  loeT^owa  t«v'te,^«\A«s.^ 
wan  £H4fip€,  dmughter  of  Alkibiades  of  ChoUei^a©  an^  vjVlfe  o^^^^*^^^*^^ -^ 
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Myron  of  Potamos,  son  of  Pasikles ;  PeuikUt  himself,  fon  of  another  Uj- 
ron ',  and  Aristomachey  daughter  of  Pasikles  and  wife  of  Echekles.  The 
fifth  figure,  of  which  the  inscription  has  been  lost,  was  perhaps  that  of 
Pemdaetes.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  side  show  that  the  basement 
was  afterwards  used  to  support  statues  of  Trajan,  Germanieaa,  Augoatiu, 
and  Drusus. 

About  30  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point  and  40  paces  to  the 
£.  of  the  Propylsea  is  a  large  platform  cut  in  the  rook,  which  proh- 
ably  bore  the  colossal  statue  of  AthefM  Promaehos  ('flghtez  in  the 
van'),  executed  by  Phidias  in  bronze  composed  of  the  spoils  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  figure  of  the  goddess,  66  ft.  in  height,  was  in  fall 
armour  and  leant  on  a  lance,  the  gilded  point  of  which  formed  a 
landmark  to  mariners  as  they  approached  Athens  from  Gape  Sonion. 

The  principal  roadway ,  followed  by  the  ancient  processions, 
passes  between  the  Erechtheion  and  the  Parthenon,  and  leads  to  the 
E.  front  of  the  latter. 

The  **Parthenon  (6  Ilap&evdbv),  the  most  perfect  monument  of 
ancient  art  (p.  Ixxxviii)  and  even  in  ruins  an  imposing  and  soul- 
stirring  object,  occupies  the  culminating  point  of  the  Acropolis, 
towering  above  all  its  neighbours.  It  excelled  all  the  other  buildings 
of  ancient  Athens  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  polychrome  and  plastic 
embellishment,  but  almost  all  traces  of  the  former  and  most  of  the 
latter  have  now  disappeared.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Perikles,  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  temple,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  remains  recently 
brought  to  light  to  the  S.  of  the  Erechtheion,  in  the  space  (145  ft. 
long  and  70  ft.  wide)  hitherto  regarded  as  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias.  To  this  ancient  temple  also  belonged  most 
of  the  large  drums  of  columns  and  fragments  of  architraves  of 
Poros  stone  built  into  the  N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis  and  recognisable 
even  from  the  town  below. 

As  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  stands  falls  rapidly  towards 
the  S. ,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  site  for  it  by  a  vast  substruc- 
ture, which  was  begun  before  the  time  of  Perikles.  This  substruc- 
ture, which  was  250  ft  long  and  lOo  ft.  broad,  can  still  be  traced 
at  various  parts,  particularly  by  the  N.  wall  of  the  building.  The  pre- 
sent Parthenon,  consisting  throughout  of  Pentelic  marble,  was  built 
by  the  architects  Iktinos  and  Kallikrates.  The  honour  of  determin- 
ing on  the  building  and  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds  belongs  to 
Perikles,  The  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  is  universally 
ascribed  to  Phidias,  who  not  only  supplied  the  designs  and  exercised 
a  general  supervision,  but  also  actually  executed  a  part  of  it  with 
his  own  hand.  Phidias,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Perikles,  act- 
ed as  his  right  hand  and  counsellor  in  all  his  magnificent  building 
scliemes.  The  year  In  which  the  Parthenon  was  begun  cannot  be 
anmrately  (ietermlned.  Some  idea  of  t\ve  lew^tVv  of  Ume  it  must 
Aave  taken  to  build  may  be  gathered  ttom  Wvfe  coiv«v«^«wA1o«l  ^%x. 
ItineluiJed  62  Jar ^e  awl  3G  Rmall  colunxuR,  aViowX  b^  \V^«i-«?«A  *^- 
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tues  for  the  pediments,  a  frieze  524  ft.  in  length,  92  metopes, 
and  a  chryselephantine  figure  of  the  goddess  39  ft.  high.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  opened  for  public  worship  in  B.C.  438,  when 
the  statue  of  Athena  was  erected  during  the  Panathensean  Festival. 
Above  the  substructure  lay  the  marble  Krepidomay  or  basis 
proper,  of  theParthenon,  rising  in  three  steps,  each  about  I2/3  ft.  in 
height.  These  steps  are  not  exactly  horizontal  but  show  a  slight 
convexity  in  the  middle ,  a  fact  of  which  anyone  can  convince 
himself  by  pladng  his  eye  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  one  of  them. 
The  Stylobatey  or  platform  on  which  the  columns  stand,  is  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  ridge  of  the  Propylsa ;  it  is  228  ft.  long  and 
101  ft.  broad.  On  this  rise  46  Doric  columns,  forming  the  outer 
framework  of  the  temple ;  8  of  these  are  at  each  end  and  17  on  each 
side,  the  comer  columns  being  counted  twice.  The  average  height 
of  the  columns,  most  of  which  are  formed  of  12  sections  or  drums, 
is  341/4  ft. ;  the  lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  3 in.,  the  upper  4  ft.  10  iu. 
The  columns  taper  gradually  towards  the  top  and  show  also  a  slight 
swelling  or  convexity  (Entasis)  in  the  middle,  which  has  the  effect 
of  imparting  to  them  an  appearance  of  graceful  and  elastic  strength. 
The  flutes,  which  are  20  in  number,  diminish  in  width,  though  not 
in  depth,  as  they  approach  the  capital,  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
fine  effect  of  shadow  is  produced.  The  transition  from  the  shaft  to 
the  capital  is  marked  by  four  rings  (Himantes  or  Annuli)  cut  in  the 
marble.  The  capital  itself  consists  of  the  Echinus  or  oval  moulding, 
on  which  a  wreath  of  pendant  leaves  was  probably  painted,  and  of 
a  square  die  or  plinth  named  the  Abacus.  The  Iniercolumnium,  or 
space  between  each  pair  of  columns,  is  comparatively  small,  especi- 
ally at  the  ends,  where  it  is  only  7  ft.  4  in.  as  compared  with  8  ft. 
2  in.  at  the  sides.  The  narrowest  interspace  is  that  adjoining  the 
corner-columns,  which  are  slightly  higher  and  thicker  than  their 
neighbours.  All  the  columns  lean  a  very  little  towards  the  in- 
terior. On  the  abacus  rests  the  simple  Architrave  or  Epistyle^ 
which  here  consists  of  three  blocks  of  nurble  placed  edgewise  one 
behind  another,  probably  because  the  quarries  of  Mt.  Penteli- 
kon  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blocks  thick  enough 
to  make  it  of  one  piece.  The  quadrangular  holes  in  the  archi- 
trave were  filled  with  bronze  pegs,  on  which  hung  wreaths  and 
other  adornments ,  besides  which  the  architrave  at  the  ends  was 
decorated  with  magnificent  shields  (14  on  the  £.,  8  on  the  W.). 
These,  however,  were  of  a  later  date  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  here  by  Alexander  the  Qreat  after  his  victory  at  the 
Granikos  in  B.C.  334.  The  projecting  upper  moulding  of  the  ar- 
chitrave was  originally  decorated  with  painted  scroll  work,  and 
from  it,  below  each  triglyph,  hung  rows  of  Segulat  (QmAXua^^^^ 
dropsj,  which  were  also  coloured.  Above  t\ii%  Va  ^^  Tt\^\.>yvj\vtrtv^ 
or  triglyph  frieze ,  the  most  characteristic  teatuxe  qI  ^^\>«i^s.  «^- 
te  Above  each  column  and  over  the  ceutie  ot  e«uc\i  VftX«iwiV\wsitsN».- 
BAKDSKME'a  Greece.  ^ 
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tion  is  a  Triglyph  (r\  TpCYXucpo;,  triple  groove),  a  tablet  acting  as  the 
support  of  the  roof  and  fluted  like  a  column  with  three  grooves. 
The  Metopes  (fjisr^Trat,  interspaces),  or  spaces  between  the  tri- 
glyphs,  left  vacant  in  the  oldest  Doric  buildings,  are  here  oceopied 
by  tablets  with  reliefs.  The  channels  of  the  tryglyphs  were  painted 
a  deep-blue  colour,  and  the  fields  of  the  metopes  were  probably 
red;  and  a  gaily- coloured  fretted  scroll  or  maander  ran  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  triglyphon.  The  last  is  united  with  the  Oeison, 
or  undermost  flat  moulding  of  the  cornice,  by  the  Astragal  (so- 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  string  of  dlorpaYaXoi  or  huckle- 
bones),  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Ionic  order.  The  pro- 
jecting cornice  is  undercut  in  such  a  way  that  a  small  reotaiigalar 
band,  termed  the  MuttUe^  is  left  above  each  triglyph  and  above 
the  centre  of  each  metope ;  from  the  lower  side  of  the  mutule  hang 
drops  like  those  below  the  triglyphs.  The  lower  part  of  the  cornice 
was  painted  blue  and  the  mutules  red ;  the  drops  wore  probably 
gilded ;  while  the  Kymation,  or  rounded  moulding  at  the  top  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  leaves  in  blue  and  red. 

""''^  At  the  front  and  back  of  the  temple  the  entablature  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  triangular  Pediment,  the  enclosing  lines  of  which 
formed  an  angle  of  13^2°  'with  the  horizontal  cornice.  The  top  and 
bottom  members  of  the  pediment  (Oeisa)  project  as  in  the  cornice, 
and  were  adorned  with  a  so-called  Lesbian  Kymation  of  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  They  form  as  it  were  the  frame  of  the  Tympanum, 
or  receding  field  of  the  pediment,  which  consists  of  masonry  and 
helped  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  present  instance  the  tympanum 
is  96^2  ft.  long  and  IIV2  ^t.  high  in  the  centre;  its  surface  re- 
cedes nearly  3  ft.  from  the  enclosing  cornices.  It  contained  groups 
of  statues  (p.  68),  which  wore  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
painted  red  background.  The  raised  edges  (Simae)  of  the  external 
members  of  the  pediment  are  intended  to  prevent  the  rain-water 
escaping  over  the  front ;  they  were  adorned  with  a  flowing  border 
of  Anthemia,  or  floral  ornaments.  The  Akroterion,  or  ornament  at 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  also  consisted  of  a  carved  anthemion, 
while  at  each  of  the  comers  stood  a  golden  oil-jar.  The  loof  con- 
sisted of  tiles  of  Parian  marble,  about  1  inch  thick,  and  was  sup- 
ported partly  by  wooden,  and  partly  by  stone  beams.  The  lower 
edge ,  along  the  sides,  was  embellished  with  tastefully  decorated 
Antejixae  (edging- tiles),  between  which  the  rain-water  escaped. 
The  lions'  heads  at  each  end  arc  purely  ornamental. 

The  Cella  (Sir]X(5;),  or  sanctuary  proper,  to  which  the  external 
colonnade  forms  as  it  were  a  magnificent  shell  or  husk,  is  raised 
two  steps  (21/3  ft.)  above  the  stylobate.  Of  itself  it  forms  a  hand- 
some amphiprostylc  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  194  ft.  long  an<i 
^^^v  ft  wide,  with  6  columns  at  cither  end,  33  it,  in  height.  The 
outermost  columns  on  the  right  and  \cit  ^ace  \\iG  Atvlae  Vsi  \^^fe  «iA% 

of  the  side-walls.     The  architrave  was  ftuiaVie^  o^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  '^l  ^ 
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loanded  moulding  i^ith  pendants,  above  which,  instead  of  the  tri- 
glyphon,  was  a  continuous  frieze  (Zophdros)^  524  ft.  in  length.  Of 
this  only  the  W.  part  is  now  in  its  place.  The  cornice  above  the 
frieze  consisted  of  a  Doric  kymation  (painted  blue  and  red),  a 
fretted  scroll,  and  finally  of  a  Lesbian  kymation  with  red  and 
white  leaves.  Upon  this  rested  the  cross-beams  supporting  the 
celling  of  the  colonnade,  which  was  divided  into  richly-adorned 
sunken  compartments  or  lacunars.  The  porticos  at  each  end  were 
closed  by  lofty  iron  railings  between  the  columns.  The  Pronaos^ 
or  £.  portico,  was  used  for  the  reception  of  costly  votive  ofTorings, 
while  the  Opisthddomo8j  or  W.  portico,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  office  of  the  Athenian  treasury.  The  interior  was  divided  by 
a  partition  wall  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  £.  and  larger  of 
these,  96  ft.  long  and  63  ft.  wide,  was  the  Naos^  or  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess ;  it  was  entered  from  the  Pronaos  by  a  heavy  double 
door,  traces  of  which  are  still  visible  on  the  pavement.  This  space 
was  also  known  as  the  Hekatompedoa^  from  the  fact  that  its  length, 
including  the  wall  of  partition  (6V2  f^*  thick),  is  exactly  equal  to 
100  ancient  Attic  feet.  The  Naos  was  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  parts  by  two  rows  of  Doric  columns  (9  in  each),  slight  traces 
of  the  position  of  which  may  be  still  made  out  on  the  pavement 
in  a  good  light.  In  the  central  aisle,  near  the  partition  wall  and 
a  transverse  row  of  columns,  is  a  quadrangular  space  paved  with 
dark-coloured  stone,  on  which  stood  the  celebrated  gold  and  ivory 
Statue  of  AthetM  Parthenos  (i.«.  the  virgin  Athena),  38  ft.  in 
height,  the  most  admired  work  of  Phidias.  The  ceiling  was  of 
wood,  divided  into  square  lacunars,  which  were  undoubtedly 
brilliantly  coloured.  As  the  Parthenon  was  a  Hypctethral  Temple 
there  was  a  square  opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  light.  The  ^ 
walls  were  painted  a  dark  red,  but  unfortunately  we  are  dependent 
on  our  imagination  for  an  idea  of  the  chromatic  effect  here.  —  The 
space  between  the  end  of  the  cella  and  the  Opisthodomos,  44  ft.  in 
length,  formed  an  inner  cella,  to  which  the  name  of  Parthenon  was 
applied  in  its  most  restricted  sense.  Its  stone  coffered  roof  was 
borne  by  four  Ionic  columns.  It  was  connected  by  a  door  with  the 
Opisthodomos,  and  served  as  a  receptacle  for  valuable  sacrificial 
vessels. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  magnificent  sculp- 
tures, with  which  it  was  adorned  by  the  chisel  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Phidias  y  and  which  register  the  highest  level 
ever  attained  by  the  plastic  art.  Of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess 
we  can,  even  with  the  help  of  imitations,  form  but  a  faint  idea 
(p  97;  comp.  p.  Ixxxviii).  As  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  the 
inner  kernel  of  the  figure  consisted  of  wood,  on  which  the  ^^\^ 
was  modeUed  in  some  plastic  material ;  aud  tkU  \tv  Wn\^^i^  ^ns^^- 
ed  witb  the  plates  of  iYOry  which  formed  the  tixi^e^  -^oi^wa^  ^^  ^^ 
statue  and  the  gold  which  formed  the  gaimeiits  «av^  ^^.^i^i^wai^^'*'- 
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Aooordliig  to  the  most  probable  calculation  the  value  of  the  preoious 
metal  used  iu  the  statue  amounted  to  44  talents,  or  about  10,400f. 
The  sculptures  of  the  Pbdimrnts  are  the  most  important  now 
extant;  those  of  the  E.  front  represent  the  birth  of  Athena,  and 
those  of  the  W.  front  the  strife  of  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  Athena  herself  probably  formed  the  eentral 
figure  of  the  composition  in  the  E.  pediment;  next  to  her  sat  Zeus, 
from  whose  head  she  issued  in  full  armour,  her  exit  being  facili- 
tated by  the  blow  of  Uephiestos ;  Nike  or  Iris  is  represented  as  start- 
ing to  communicate  the  good  news  to  mortals.  Nearly  all  the  ex- 
tant figures  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  thoroughly  har- 
monious explanation  of  them  is  difficult.  The  only  parts  of  the 
groups  now  in  situ  are  the  heads  of  the  two  horses  of  the  aaoend- 
iiig  chariot  of  Helios  (to  the  left)  and  the  head  of  a  horse  of  the 
chariot  of  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  sinking  into  the  sea  at  the  approach 
of  Day.  The  Acropolis  Museum  contains  fragments  of  Hephsstos 
and  Selene  (p.  76).  —  The  centre  of  the  W.  pediment  was  occupied 
by  Poseidon  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  hippocampi,  or  sea-horses,  and 
by  the  chariot  of  Athena ;  between  them  was  the  oUye-tree  produced 
by  Athena,  and  probably  also  a  representation  of  the  salt-spring 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  gush  forth  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident.  The 
remains  in  the  British  Museum  are  by  no  means  so  well  preserved  as 
those  from  the  E.  pediment,  and  authorities  differ  still  more  wide- 
ly as  to  their  signification.  On  the  Parthenon  itself  is  a  group  of 
two  figures,  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  be  ^sculapius  and  Hygieia; 
the  male  figure  is  in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  propped  upon  his 
left  arm,  while  the  woman  kneeling  beside  him  has  her  right  arm 
round  his  neck ;  at  the  other  (right)  angle  of  the  pediment  is  the 
torso  of  a  female  figure,  usually  described  as  the  nymph  Kallirrhoe. 
The  other  extant  sculptures  of  this  pediment  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  a  female  head  in  Paris  and  a  few 
fragments  in  the  Acropolis  Museum. 

The  reliefs  on  the  Mbtopeb,  between  the  triglyphs  (p.  77), 
are  by  no  means  of  so  great  artistic  value  as  the  pediment  groups ; 
some  of  them  indeed  seem  to  have  been .  executed  by  very  in- 
ferior hands.  Of  the  92,  which  originally  adorned  the  temple,  56 
are  still  extant  (p.  77).  The  28  metopes  of  the  two  fronts  and  12 
of  the  N.  side  are  still  in  their  original  position,  though  in  a  sadly 
defective  state,  while  of  the  S.  reliefs  15  are  iu  London  and  1  in 
Paris.  The  metopes  represented  the  contests  of  the  gods  and  giants 
(£.),  those  of  the  Lapith»  and  Athenians  with  the  Centaurs  (S.), 
those  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  (W.),  and  lastly  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Their  exact  arrangement  cannot  now  be  determined. 
These  sculptures  were  in  high  relief,  in  some  cases  approaching 
^he  round  J  though  never  projecting  beyond,  tlve  eucloslng  edge  of 
tAe  metope.  Their  efifect  was  almost  ceitainV'^  fe\\\iMv<»^\kl  ^^\slV- 
^£',    though  no  tnce  of  this  now  lemsiiia.    Ya.u6w^^^  tmsi^Slvqa 
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neither  the  metopes  nor  the  frieze ;  and  our  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  those  that  are  lost  is  derived  from  some  drawings  made 
by  the  French  painter  Carrey  in  1674. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  masterpiece  of  Attic  bas-relief, 
the  celebrated  **Fbibzb,  or  Zophdrus^  524  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  31/2  in. 
high,  which  encircled  the  exterior  wall  of  the  cella,  at  a  height  of 
39  ft.  above  the  stylobate  and  immediately  below  the  cornice.  On 
the  W.  front  the  frieze  is  still  in  its  place,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
fragments  on  the  S.  side  ,*  twenty-two  slabs  are  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum,  and  the  rest  are  in  London.  The  position  and 
character  of  the  frieze  suggested  a  procession ;  and  Phidias  made  a 
masterly  use  of  the  opportunity  to  unfold  in  full  detail  the  glory 
and  power  of  Athens  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  Most  authorities 
agree  In  considering  the  subject  of  the  frieze  to  be  the  festive  pro- 
cession which  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  end  of  the  Panathe- 
nsBa,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  goddess  a  peplos,  or  robe, 
woven  and  embroidered  by  Athenian  virgins.  The  scene  at  the  E. 
end  (now  in  London),  above  the  entrance,  represents  the  present- 
ation of  the  peplos  to  the  goddess  by  a  man,  a  boy,  a  woman,  and 
two  girls.  The  gods  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  seem  to  be  Athena 
and  Hephsestos,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  (or  Dionysos?),  Demeter 
(Peitho),  Aphrodite  and  Eros ;  to  the  left  are  Zeus,  Hera  and  Nike 
(or  Iris),  Ares,  Demeter,  Dionysos  (or  Apollo?),  and  Hermes.  The 
deities  await  the  procession,  which  advances  towards  them  along 
the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  building,  as  if  it  had  split  into  two 
parts  at  the  W.  end.  'The  group  at  the  head  of  the  northern  pro- 
cession, next  to  Eros,  consists  of  elderly  men  in  dignifled  conver- 
sation, who  are  followed  by  a  number  of  matrons  and  virgins.  The 
first  of  these  seem  to  have  borne  on  their  heads  shallow  vessels  or 
baskets,  of  which  the  men  in  front  were  about  to  relieve  them. 
Two  others  carry  a  thymiaterion,  or  censer,  and  the  rest  paterse 
and  vases.  These  all  formed  part  of  the  sculptures  at  the  E.  end ; 
the  next  group,  consisting  of  the  sacrificial  oxen  and  sheep, 
led  by  young  men,  begins  the  series  on  the  N.  long  wall.  These 
are  followed  by  three  men  with  trays  and  three  with  water- 
vessels.  A  fourth  is  represented  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  vase  from 
the  ground,  and  seems  to  close  one  section  of  the  procession.  The 
next  section  is  headed  by  four  flute-players  and  four  lyre-players, 
who  are  followed,  in  somewhat  closer  order,  by  a  number  of  beard- 
ed men,  ten(?)  quadrigSB,  and  youthful  warriors  with  helmets, 
shields,  and  armour.  The  second  half  of  this  side  is  devoted  to  a 
brilliant  train  of  Athenian  youths  on  horseback,  and  at  the  W. 
end  we  find  others  still  engaged  in  bridling  and  saddling  their 
steeds.  Marshals,  or  managers  of  the  procession^  arc  visible  a.t  dif- 
ferent ;>oJ/i  to  of  the  frieze.  The  frieze  on  t\ve  ^.  *VdLfe^>a«i^\vE^\\^ 
at  Hermes  on  the  K.  fronts  corre»ponda  \t\  Us  m«c\TV  ^Ci^VKt^^^  \.vi  ^^ 
one  Just  described*.   —    The  figures  In  t\\\ft  Mot.^  wte  ^-J-^^^*^^^*^^ 
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very  low  relief,  1^2*^  in.  In  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deep  shad- 
ows which  would  otherwise  have  been  cast  through  the  light  reaching 
them  from  below.  The  background  and  parts  of  the  flgares  were 
painted  in  dififerent  colours ,  and  the  horse-bridles,  the  staves  of 
the  heralds,  and  the  wreaths  of  the  horsemen  were  of  gold  or  some 
other  metal.  Traces  of  different  hands  reveal  themselves  In  the 
execution  of  the  frieze,  but  one  spirit  breathes  thronghout  the 
whole  and  the  design  was  certainly  conceived  by  Phidias  himself.  The 
finishing  touches  were  evidently  put  to  the  frieze  after  its  erection. 

As  the  Erechthelon  was  at  all  times  the  most  intimate  and  holiest 
seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Athenians,  there  has  been  maoh  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  parpose  and  significance  of 
the  Parthenon.  The  most  daring  theory  is  that  broached  by  Kari  B9iU- 
cher  in  his  *Tektonik  der  llellenen\  in  which  he  argues  for  the  exist- 
ence of  two  classes  of  temples  among  the  ancients,  one  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  (rods,  the  other  used  as  receptacles  for  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  community.  As  no  ancient  writer  mentions  a  sacrifice  in  the  Par- 
thenon, he  concludes  that  it,  like  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  was 
merely  a  show-temple  and  state  treasure-house,  and  regards  the  votive 
offerings  it  contained,  and  even  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena, 
merely  as  valuable  articles  of  public  property,  placed  there  for  safe  ens- 
tody.  This  theory,  however,  has  found  many  opponents,  and  certainly 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  intimate  union  of  religion  and  the  state  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  antique  civilization. 

The  greater  Panatiienaa,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation with  games  and  chariot  races,  with  musical  and  oratorical  dis- 
plays, once  every  four  years,  were  in  all  probability  solemnly  concluded 
by  a  ceremonial  in  the  Parthenon.  A  long  procession  ascended  from  the 
town  to  the  sanctuary  of  its  patron  deity* on  the  Acroi>olis,  where  the  richly- 
embroidered,  saflron-coloured  peplos*  (ic^nXoc)  was  consecrated  as  the 
robe  of  the  ancient  statue  of  the  Goddess,  and  where  the  victors  in  the 
games  received  their  wreaths  of  laurel.  The  splendid  Parthenon  of  Perikles 
was  first  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Panatiicntran  Festival  of  B.C.  438, 
and  it  remained  sacred  to  the  virgin  goddess  for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Parthenon  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church 
in  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era ,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  Ifod 
(BeoToxoc)'  Several  important  changes  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  adapt 
the  building  to  the  Christian  ritual ;  the  principal  entrance  was  transferred 
from  the  K.  to  the  W.  end  and  the  Opisthodomos  was  turned  into  a  ves- 
tibule (Ncwthex)^  from  which  one  large  and  two  small  doors  led  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  1?.,  and  the 
episcopal  throne  on  the  S.  side  of  this  space,  while  the  altar  occupied  an 
apse  thrown  into  the  Pronaos.  The  columns  in  the  interior  were  re-ar- 
ranged and  a  gallery  added  for  the  women,  while  a  barrel-vaulted  ceil- 
ing was  also  introduced.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  Christian  paint- 
ings, of  which  some  traces  still  remain.  In  1204  the  *great  church  of 
Athens'  was  handed  over  by  the  Franks  to  the  Romish  church.  In  1460 
the  Parthenon  became  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  a  minaret  was  erected  at 
the  S.W.  angle  (p.  71).  The  next  we  hear  of  the  Parthenon  is  in  a  let- 
ter of  1672  and  in  a  paper  communicated  by  the  mathematician  Veman 
in  1676  to  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  drawings  made 
l»y  the  Fronch  artist  Jacques  Carrey  in  1074  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  enabling  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  sculptures 
at  that  date.  M.  Carrey  was  in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador  Mar- 
quis  de  Nointel^  who  o1)tained  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  governor  by 
costly  prettcnts.  The  drawings  were  400  in  number,  embracing  32  of  the 
metopes  on  the  S.  s/de,  almost  the  who\e  oi  XYift  ^x\w.fc  *.\.  IVv^  Is.  and  W. 
eud.i,  und  a  iireat  part  of  those  on  the  "N.  atvOi  ^.  \tv  VSl^  >Av^i  kiensivA\% 
was  visitod  hy  Ifesgrs.  Upon  and  IHieler,  lv/«  V.tv\^V\?\\  Vt^n«\W^  v«Mvx^ 
puhlisbed  ucamnts  excited   "reat  interei^t  utvil  «l\\\  \k«^v"i  tvm?\^w%>A«k  ^%- 
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lue,  in  spite  of  many  curious  theories  and  miftconceptions,  as  these  gen- 
tlemen were  the  last  natives  of  W.  Europe  to  see  the  jrreat  temple  be- 
fore its  destruction.  In  1687  the  Venetians  under  Count  KSnigsmark,  as 
the  representative  of  the  commander-in-chief  Francesco  Morosini,  seized 
the  town  of  Athens.  The  Turks  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Acropolis 
and  concealed  their  store  of  powder  in  the  Parthenon.  The  latter  accord- 
ingly became  the  target  of  the  Venetian  artillerymen,  and  on  Friday, 
Sept.  26th,  at  T  p.m.,  a  Gorman  lieutenant  had*  the  doubtful  honour 
of  firing  the  bomb  which  ignited  the  powder  and  blew  the  stately  build- 
ing into  the  air.  Three  hundred  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion, 
and  the  Turkish  commandant  capitulated  three  days  later.  Morosini  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  figure  of  Poseidon  and  the  horses  of  Athena^s 
chariot  to  Venice,  but  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  workmen  these 
sculptures  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  shattered.  The  Venetians  left 
Athens  in  1688,  and  the  Turks  built  a  smaller  mosque  amid  the  ruins. 
In  1761-63  a  series  of  very  important  drawings  and  measurements  of  all 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Athens,  including  the  Parthenon,  were  made 
by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholw  Revett.  In  1787  the  French  agent  Fauvel 
managed  to  secure  a  few  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  for  the 
French  ambassador,  Comtt  d€  Choiteul-Oou/Ji€r.  But  to  the  British  ambas- 
sador Lord  Elgin  belongs  the  discredit  of  instituting  a  systematic  removal 
of  the  art-treasures  of  the  Acropolis.  In  1801  he  procured  a  firman  author- 
ising him  to  remove  *a  few  blocks  of  stone  with  inscriptions  and  figuros\ 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  hundred  labourers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  painter  Ltuieri^  he  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  metopes,  the 
pediments,  and  the  frieze.  The  priceless  sculptures  and  their  conveyance 
to  England  cost  about  36,000<.  In  1816,  after  various  abortive  negotiations, 
during  which  the  value  of  the  sculptures  had  been  set  in  a  proper  light 
by  Canova  and  Knnio  Quirino  Visconti,  they  were  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government;  and  they  now,  under  the  name  of  the  'Klgin  Marbles*, 
form  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  In  l%6-27  the 
Parthenon  again  suffered,  though  not  seriously,  from  the  hazards  of  war. 
A  restoration  of  the  entire  building,  proposed  by  the  German  architect 
Lto  von  Slem€^  was  fortunately  never  carried  into  effect ;  only  three  col- 
umns on  the  N.  side  were  patched  up  out  of  bricks  and  marble.  Penrose 
^Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture')  and  Karl  Bdtticher  are  among  the 
most  noteworthy  names  of  the  experts  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
an  examination  of  the  Parthenon,  and  their  investigation  laid  the  basis  for, 
the  labours  of  Ad.  Michaelity  upon  whose  work  (*Der  Parthenon,  Text  und 
Atlas\  Leipzig,  1870-71)  the  foregoing  account  is  principally  founded.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Difrp/eldy  however,  have  corrected  the  statements 
and  conclusions  of  Botticher  in  many  important  particulars. 

The  small  door  on  the  inside  of  the  S.  corner  of  the  W.  wall  leads 
to  the  Turkish  minaret  (p.  70).  Those  who  have  a  perfectly  steady  head 
may  ascend  the  crumbling  staircase  and  cross  by  one  of  the  beams  to  the 
space  in  front  of  the  pediment,  where  the  frieze  may  be  conveniently 
examined  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pirasus  obtained. 

Near  the  N.  margin  of  the  platean  of  the  Acropolis,  not  like 
the  Parthenon  on  an  elevated  terrace  but  in  a  slight  depression, 

lies  the  **Ereelitheioii('Ep£x^^^^^)  Erechtheum),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Erechthcus,  which  contained  the  shrines  of 
Athena  Polias,  or  Athena  the  guardian  of  the  city,  and  several  other 
deities.  It  occupies  the  sacred  spot  on  which  Athena  and  Poseidon 
decided  their  strife  for  the  possession  of  Athens.  The  gnarled 
olive-tree,  which  the  Goddess  called  forth,  and  the  impression 
made  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon  in  producing  a  spring  of  salt  wa- 
ter, were  both  ahown  to  the  reverent  wotaVvY^^et^  \w  VXvei  vBiR\fc\Cv. 
Aha  When  the  temple  was  burned  down"bv  tYve  VftT?\%w%\.wV»5o. 
4S0,  the  olive-tree  also  was  destroyed  •,  \>\\t  'wUYAw  Vw^  ^^H^  ^^^"^ 
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this  catastrophe  it  had  pnt  forth  anew  shoot,  an  ell  In  length. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  must  have  been  begun  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Persians.  Curiously  enough,  however,  no  an- 
cient writer  mentions  the  fact ,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  from  the 
refined  and  unrivalled  elegance  of  the  building  that  it  mnst  haye 
been  at  least  begun  in  the  era  of  Peiikles.  From  some  inserip- 
tions  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  builders  and  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
rebuilding  had  to  be  suspended  in  the  troublous  times  of  413-411 
and  was  not  completed  till  407  (see  p.  xoii).  In  religious  character 
as  well  as  in  architecture  the  Ereohtheion  was  exclusively  an  Ionic 
shrine,  and  its  priestess  refused  admission  to  Kleomenes,  the  Doric 
king  of  Sparta.  The  original  external  form  of  the  temple  is  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  present  ruins,  but  the  arrangements  of  the  interior, 
which  has  undergone  numerous  yicissltudes,  serving  at  one  time 
as  a  Christian  church  and  at  another  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
pasha,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  exactitude. 

A  glance  at  the  ground-plan  (see  Plan  of  the  Acropolis,  p.  65) 
shows  a  complete  divergence  from  the  ordinary  form  of  Grecian 
temples.  Instead  of  the  usual  portico  at  the  W.  end,  we  find  two 
lateral  vestibules  or  wings,  forming  a  kind  of  transept.  The  main 
or  oblong  portion,  65^2  ^t-  ^o^g  ^^^  ^"^  f^*  vide,  stands,  as  seen  from 
the  S.  and  E.,  on  a  Krepia  or  basement  of  three  steps.  The  steps 
are  10  in.  high  and  13  in.  wide ;  the  walls  and  bases  of  the  col- 
umns approach  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  step.  Three 
vestibules  (7:pooTdaei(;),  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.,  each  a  gem  of  ar- 
chitecture and  exhibiting  the  most  pleasing  variety  of  style,  form 
the  entrances  to  the  temple.  The  upper  part  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
was  restored  in  1838  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient  building. 

The  £.  portico  is  a  prostyle  of  the  simplest  form  with  six  Ionic 
columns,  of  which  the  northernmost  was  carried  off  by  Lord  El- 
gin. The  columns  are  22  ft.  high,  including  the  capitals,  which  are 
nearly  2  ft.  in  height;  the  base,  nearly  11  inches  high,  consists  of 
two  semi-drcular  mouldings  f' Tort j  separated  by  a  Troehilos  (Scotia), 
or  hollow  moulding,  the  Torus  Superior  being  provided  with  four 
horizontal  flutings.  The  shaft,  which  is  2^/'i  ft.  in  diameter,  has, 
as  usual  in  the  Ionic  order,  24  flutes  separated  by  narrow  fillets. 
The  capital  is  of  unusual  richness.  The  neck  consists  of  a  beaded 
moulding  and  a  frieze  of  palmettos,  above  which  are  an  egg  and 
tongue  moulding  and  a  plain  band,  supporting  the  echinus  or  cen- 
tral cushion  of  the  capital,  which  is  adorned  with  flutes  and  beads. 
The  spiral  Canalis  of  the  strongly  marked  volutes  is  double.  A 
narrow  abacus,  enriched  with  an  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  effects 
the  transition  to  the  architrave,  which,  as  in  all  Ionic  buildings, 
consists  of  three  memheTS  and  is  finished  off  Nw\t\i  «^Li^%b\«.\v  kyma- 
t/on  and  a  cornice  below  the  frieze.  OnV'y  a  tfe^  tT«.%\svett\A  ^1  S^«i 
/r/eze,  whiah  consisted  of  P^leusinian  fttone,  Vv«LNe\>fefe\vtov^^^\*^^ 
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fleareely  a  trace  of  the  sculptures  in  white  marble  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (see  p.  77)  has  been  left.  —  The  chamber  entered  from 
tke  E.  portico  was  the  special  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias.  It  con- 
tained a  very  andent  figure  of  the  Goddess  in  olive-wood  (S^avov), 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  a  perpetually  burn- 
ing light  in  a  golden  lamp  made  by  Kallimachos.  At  a  distance  of 
about  23  ft.  from  the  entrance,  this  division  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  been  closed  by  a  transverse  wall ,  evident  traces  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  N.  side.  The  roof  was  perhaps  supported  by 
four  columns. 

A  broad  flight-of  12  steps,  in  part  replaced  by  a  modem  stair- 
case, descended  between  the  E.  portico  and  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
to  the  TOclLy  plateau,  about  10  ft.  lower,  on  which  the  JV.  Portico 
was  built.  This  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  on  the 
front  and  one  on  each  side ;  the  three  on  the  W.  side  were  re-erect- 
ed in  1838.  The  columns  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
£.  front  and  show  a  still  greater  abundance  of  ornamental  carving, 
particularly  in  the  bases,  where  the  upper  torus  is  entirely  co- 
vered with  a  plaited  ornament.  The  ceiling,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  intact  up  to  the  Turkish  siege  in  1825,  was  composed  of  sunk 
panels.  The  holes  in  the  latter,  many  of  which  now  lie  on  the 
ground,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  nails  fastening  bronze-gilt 
stars  or  other  ornaments.  The  beautiful  and  well-preserved  doorway 
leading  from  this  portico  to  the  interior  has  been  frequently  im- 
itated in  modem  buildings.  —  Towards  the  W.  the  portico  projects 
a  little  beyond  the  main  part  of  the  temple,  and  a  side-door  opens 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  W.  facade.  This,  as  we  gather 
from  the  scanty  remains  and  from  the  drawings  made  by  James 
Stuart  in  1751-53,  was  articulated  by  four  engaged  columns,  rest- 
ing upon  a  parapet  of  considerable  height,  with  three  rectangular 
windows  or  doors  in  the  intercolumniations.  Below  the  parapet, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre,  is  a  small  doorway,  the  perfect 
plainness  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  originally  concealed 
from  view.  As  the  stepped  substructure  of  the  temple  between 
this  point  and  the  S.W.  corner  is  totally  wanting ,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Pandroseion ,  or  temple  of 
Pandrosos,  daughter  of  Kekrops,  mentioned  in  Pausanias's  account 
of  the  Acropolis. 

The  celebrated  **Portico  of  the  Caryatides^  on  the  S.,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  creations  of  Attic  art.  The  roof  is  here  sup- 
ported, not  by  columns,  but  by  six  figures  of  maidens,  somewhat 
larger  than  life,  standing  on  a  parapet  S^/^U.  high.  Vitruvius  de- 
rives the  name  Caryatides,  which  is  a  comparatively  late  coinage, 
from  the  city  of  Garys  (Kary«)  in  Arcadia,  the  women  of  vhU'^L'^^x^ 
led  ^nto  captivity  on  acconnt  of  its  espow^aV  ottVfeVci^wv  ^"kw^^. 
Bnt  the  earlier  Athenian  term  for  such  iVgatee  ^aift  ?\tk^Vj  >kK^v  «^ 
'mMidena\  and  the  name  Portico  of  the  Maidens  \ft  owp.Ci  TO.Q^'fc  ^w^'^^^ 
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into  Yogue  as  an  altematiye  title.  The  flguxes  are  of  an  elevated 
and  vigorous  beanty,  full  of  the  spirit  of  youthful  grace  and  vitality, 
which  is  admirably  set  off  by  the  harmonious  and  simple  cling- 
ing folds  of  their  draperies.  The  powerful  and  well-built  maidens 
seem  to  perform  their  task  of  supporting  the  entablature  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  the  general  effect  is  one  of  extreme  lightness  and 
satisfaction.  The  second  Caryatid  from  the  W.  end  is  a  repro- 
duction in  terracotta  of  one  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  the  hinder 
one  on  the  E.  side  was  restored  by  Imhof.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  figures  held  garlands  or  other  objects 
in  their  hands.  On  their  heads  they  bear  basket-like  ornaments, 
which  form  a  kind  of  Doric-Ionic  capital.  The  architraye  consists 
of  three  members,  and  above  it  projects  a  rectangular  moulding 
adorned  with  dentils,  or  small  tooth-Uke  blocks  ( Oeisipodes).  The 
flat  roof  consisted  of  four  long  slabs  of  unequal  width,  three  of 
which  are  still  in  their  places,  while  one  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
(The  main  roof  of  the  temple  seems  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been 
a  gable-roof,  ending  at  each  end  in  a  pediment)  —  There  is  a 
small  doorway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ^porch  of  the  maidens'  and  a 
small  flight  of  steps  descended  in  the  interior  to  the  narrow  W. 
division  of  the  temple  called  the  Prostomiaion,  probably  from  its 
position  in  front  of  the  Slomion^  or  miraculous  well.  In  which  the 
sound  of  waves  could,  it  is  said,  be  heard  when  the  S.  wind  blew. 
It  contained  the  altars  of  Poseidon,  HephsBstos,  and  the  Attic  hero 
Butes.  On  the  E.  it  was  adjoined  by  the  Erechtheion  proper,  or 
house  of  Erechtheus,  separated  by  the  above-mentioned  wall  from 
the  cella  of  Athena  Polias  (p.  73). 

InveAtigators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  temple  in 
which  grew  the  olive-tree  planted  by  Athena  herself.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  graves  of  Kekrops  and  Erechtheus,  or  the 
lair  of  the  sacred  snake  which  was  maintained  here  as  an  attribute  of 
the  Goddess.  The  Temenoi^  or  sacred  enclosure  around  the  temple,  pro- 
baltly  contained  the  dwellings  uf  the  Arrhephorae^  or  priestesses,  and  the 
open  space  used  by  them  in  ball-playing  (9<paip(9Tpa.) 

About  60  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  N.  vestibule  of  the  Erechtheitm, 
near  the  N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  is  the  entrance  to  a  flight  of  steps, 
partly  covered  in  by  the  Turks,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  another  flight 
of  22  steps.  Part  of  the  first  staircase  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  some  caution  is  required  in  descending  it;  at  the  bottom  it  breaks 
otr  abruptly.  Both  staircases  descend  to  the  N.  margin  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  division  connected  with  the  name  of  Agraulos^  a  priestess  of  Athena 
and  daughter  of  Kekrops.  The  second  flight  uf  steps  is  supposed  to  be  the 
passage  formerly  used  on  certain  occasions  by  the  Arrfiepharae.  through 
which  the  adherents  of  Peisistratos  and  the  Persians  are  both  said  to  have 
gained  access  to  the  Acropolis.  —  A  third  very  ancient  staircase,  in  pre- 
historic times  connecting  the  Acropolis  with  the  lower  town,  has  recently 
been  discovered  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Erechtheion. 

The  wall  of  the  Acropolis  opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Erech- 
theion was  built  by  Themistokles,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sians;  am]  the  immured  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ornaments 
from  the  old  temple  to  the  S.  of  t^e  ^lTe^*\\l\ve\0T^^.^^\i«i«VvV 
ness  to  the  haste  with  which  the  work  waa  e^etwlfe^VS-^^^.  ^j.^^^. 
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We  now  return  to  the  Parthenon.  In  front  of  the  E.  facade  lie 
the  fragments  of  the  architrave  of  a  small  circular  temple,  about 
23  ft.  in  diameter,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  discovered 
i  little  farther  to  the  E.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  pieces  an- 
noanees  that  this  was  dedicated  by  the  ^Demos  to  the  Goddess  Roma 
and  the  Emperor  Augustus^  at  the  time  when  Pammenes  of  Mara- 
thon, son  of  Zeno  and  commander  of  the  Hoplites,  was  the  priest 
of  the  Qoddess  Roma  and  the  Saviour  Augustus'.  Pausanias  must 
have  seen  this  temple,  but  makes  no  mention  of  anything  in  this 
part  of  the  Acropolis  except  the  statues  of  Perikles,  his  father  Xan- 
thippos,  and  others.  —  To  the  right,  between  this  point  and  the 
unobtrosive  Museum,  various  fragments  of  columns  have  been  dis- 
covered, some  of  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  older  Parthenon, 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  rejected  as  faulty  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  structure.  The  latter  are  roughly  shaped,  and  have 
projections  left  for  convenience  in  carriage ;  the  flutes  were  added 
after  the  erection  of  the  column.  Numerous  shattered  vases,  bronzes, 
and  marble  sculptures  were  also  found  here. 

The  ancient  foundation-walls  behind  the  museum,  and  now 
covered  by  an  annexe  of  the  latter,  have  hitherto  been  generally 
described  as  belonging  to  the  ChaXkotheka^  or  receptacle  for  the 
brazen  utensils  of  the  Parthenon.  This  name,  however,  more 
probably  belongs  to  the  remains  lately  found  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Propylsa  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  55). 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  massive  Wall  of  Kimon,  exposed  down  to  its  foundation  in  the 
rook.  The  groups  of  statues  erected  on  the  Acropolis  by  King  At- 
talos  of  Pergamon,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  invading 
Celts  in  B.C.  229  (comp.  p.  cv),  stood  on  this  spot,  above  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysos ,  of  which  we  here  obtain  an  excellent  view. 
Yarions  attempts  have  been   made  to  identify  the  exact  sites  of 

these  monuments,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered  successful. 

A  fragment  of  the  Pslasgian  WcUl  has  been  discovered  in  front  of  the 
E.  side  of  the  smaller  museum,  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  Parthenon.    Most  of  it,  however,  is  again  buried  in  rubbish. 

A  Turkish  tower,  formerly  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  wall  of  the 

Acropolis,  has  been  replaced  by  Queen  Amalie  with  a  Bblyedere, 

commanding  th3  best  view  of  the  modem  town  and  its  monuments. 
To  the  S.E.  stand  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion^  with  Mi.  Ifpmettos 
in  the  background;  a  little  nearer  us  is  the  Arch  of  Httdrian ;  immediately 
in   front  is  the  Monument  of  LyiikreUet^  beyond  which   arc    the  Palace 
and  the  Palace  Qeardenj   and,   farther  off,  the  Lykabettos  and  the  gable- 
like PentelUon;  in  the  town,  a  little  to  the  left,  shine  the  dazzling  marble 
buildings  of  the  Academy  and  University^  with  the  road  to  Patisia  passing 
to  the  N.  of  them  \  more  to  the  left  rises  the  lofty  Metropolitan  Churchy 
with  the  Small  Metropolitan  Church  nestling  beside  it;  on  the  "S.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  is   the  Tover  of  the  Windt;  adjacent,  the  Bazaar  ana  the 
JStoa  of  Hadrian;  \o  the  W.,  the  Theeeiim^  backetV  \>^  lYi^  o\\n%-v!v\<:^^^  vA 
the  J^tpAiMos,  above  which  rise  Mt.  Parnen  and  its  av^^  vKgoleo*;  \X«viws^ 
a  depreaaioo  of  the  Utter,  beyond   a  rounded  hiW ,   t\\w»  Wie  %«ktT^^  xv>^^ 
to  Kieugia,  with  the  convent  of  Daphni. 
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From  the  S.  side  of  the  Parthenon  a  footpath,  skirting  the  wall 
of  the  Acropolis,  descends  to  the  *AcTopoliB  Kiueiiiii,  a  low  huild- 
ing  in  a  depression  near  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
sculptured  remains  found  on  the  Acropolis  ha^e  heen  shown  since 
1878.    Hours  of  admission,  see  p.  35.   Sticks  and  nmhiellas  must 

he  given  up  at  the  entrance  (20  c). 

Vestibule.  To  the  right,  on  a  wooden  stand,  are  four  Marble  Bates: 
the  lowest  one  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  Youths  (Ephebi)  with  strigels; 
the  second  represents  an  ^Apobaies'*  iinofia'cn(;\  or  warrior  who  fights  from 
a  chariot,  rapidly  dismounting  and  remounting  as  it  rolls  along ;  the  third, 
Bacchantes ;  the  fourth,  an  ancient  biga.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  the 
torso  of  an  unfinished  statue  of  Hermes  (?);  to  the  right,  a  richly-orna- 
mented Marble  Chair  and  a  statue  of  Athena;  to  the  left,  a  quadrangular 
Base,  with  ancient  reliefs  of  Athena,  Zeus,  Hermes,  and  Hepheratos.  and 
a  Draped  Statue  of  a  woman,  with  a  boy  clinging  to  her  knee  (Ge  Knro- 
trophos  V). 

The  following  descriptiitn  begins,  in  accordance  with  the  catalogues 
by  L.  von  Sybel  and  A.  Milehhdfer,  with  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  vesti- 
bule. Sometimes,  however,  the  attendants  show  visitors  first  into  the  room 
to  the  left;  in  this  case  we  traverse  the  rooms  in  the  reverse  direcUon, 
beginning  with  Room  X.,  and  noticing  also  that  the  description  of  the  ob- 
jects in  each  room  begins  at  the  door  leading  into  the  next. 

KooM  I.  In  the  middle  are  two  nude  statues  of  youths;  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  on  a  double  Base^  decorated  with  Cyclic  Choirs  and 
Pyrrhic  Dancers  (in  armour)  is  the  lower  half  of  a  large  relief,  possibly 
of  a  Hermes.  The  wooden  stands  ranged  along  the  walls  support  a  selec- 
tion of  fine  reliefs ;  to  the  right,  next  the  door,  Worshipper  with  a  child 
before  Athena,  all  that  remains  of  the  figure  of  the  goddess  being  the 
right  hand  holding  the  owl  \  farther  on  is  a  graceful  Female  Figure  before 
Pan ;  in  front  are  a  Hercules^  to  whom  Hebe  is  being  led  by  Nike  (the 
upper  parts  of  the  figures  only  are  preserved),  and  several  reliefis  sur- 
mounting inscriptions.   The  uppermost  frame  contains  heads  and  Hermfp. 

Room  II.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  the  ^Balustrade  of  the  Temple 
of  Nike  (p.  60),  among  which  is  the  celebrated  relief  of  **Vike  fastening 
her  sandal.  To  the  right  are  fragments  from  the  Frieeeofthe  Erechtheiou^ 
amongst  which  arc  two  seated  female  figures  with  children. 

Room  III.  Sculptures  from  the  Part?ienon.  Statues  of  the  pediment 
and  reliefs  of  the  frieee,  with  casts  of  those  in  the  British  Maaeam.  To 
the  left  of  the  doorway ,  on  a  low  platform  running  from  end  to  end  of 
the  room,  are  the  remains  of  the  £.  pediment  (p.  68)*,  the  only  originals 
here  arc  the  two  torsos  to  the  left  of  the  passage,  one  being  Selene  and 
the  other  Ilephaestos^  the  latter  represented  as  m  the  act  of  withdraw- 
in;;  his  hand  from  the  fateful  blow  inflicted  on  the  head  of  Zeus.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  below  the  window,  are  the  remains  of  the  W. 
pediment,  including  the  figure  of  the  river-god  Ilissos  (to  the  right,  near 
the  door)  and  the  torso  of  Poseidon  (in  the  middle,  on  the  floor). 

The  mutilated  condition  of  these  sculptures  sadly  interferes  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  them.    The  *'*Friezet  however,  of  which  22  slabs  and 
several  fragments  (in  all  84  ft.)  are  here  in  the  original,  is  in  much  better 
preservation.    The  first  group  (by  the  window-wall  to  the  right)  comprirtes 
three  gods,  Demeter,  Apollo^  and  Poseidony  from  the  E.  facade;  then  comes  a 
dilapidated  fragment   from  the  left  side  of  the  same  facade,  representing 
Three  Female  Figures^  with  vessels  of  gold  or  silver.    Farther  on  are  sev- 
eral scenes  from  the  "N.  frieze^  first  comes  a  fine  procession  of   Chariots 
and  Norsemen^  interspexsed  with  marshals  of  the  function  on  foot;  the  figure 
of  the  second  rider,    txarning  towards  the  left,  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and    farther  on  is  a     similarlv   effective  nude  figure.    At  the  back  of  the 
room,  heginnins  to    tl^o.  rVttht,  at  the  corner:  Group  of  Men;  Ftvte-pUvers 
and  /^ute-players;   F'o-wst  youth*  with  *e««eU  JVtteil  «ttlv  «al«r  <»j|<lrt«),  the 

last   in    the  actin-    <>«  Ta\a\nv:  Via  ^>>^'^''^/^^>^^,4^%S^rtii  ftSTu'^L 
looking    backwards  5         ro«tn»    leading   iHc  SacT>jic\aX  »i*tp  uimI  ft«\u.    fc. 
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mATshal,  known  only  from  old  drawings  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
"S.  fHeze  on  the  left.  The  remaining  slabs,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
belong  to  the  S.  frieze. 

Room  IV.  Metopes  from  the  Parthenon  (p.  68).  Among  the  few 
originals  is  a  group  of  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a  woman  of  the  Lapithee. 
Fragments  of  various  kinds. 

Boom  V.  Fourteen  ^Archaic  Butts  and  Torsos^  which  were  found  to 
the  W.  of  the  Ereehtheion,  near  the  X.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  form 
the  museam''s  chief  treasure,  next  to  fhe  Parthenon  Frieze.  Most  of  the 
stataes,  which  show  considerable  traces  of  painting,  are  admirably  pre- 
served, and  they  are  especially  valuable  for  the  opportunity  they  afford 
of  Btadying  ancient  drapery ^  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  in 
the  expressions  of  the  different  faces,  the  statues  appear  to  be  of  a  typical 
character  rather  than  portraits. 

Booh  VI.  Two  low  glass-cases  contain  fragments  of  vases.  Bound  the 
r(M>m  are  archaic  statuettes.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  next 
room  is  a  figure  of  ffermes  carrying  a  calf  (or  Theseus  carrying  the  wild 
bull  ?),  standing  on  the  original  base,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Boom  VII.  The  glass-case  to  the  right  contains  fragments  of  bronzes, 
painted  vases,  and  a  marble  slab  with  tinely-painted  reliefs.  In  the  glass- 
case  to  the  left  are  fragments  of  archaic  tablets  (Pinakes;  Bume  simply 
painted,  others  with  coloured  reliefs)  and  numerous  fragments  of  large 
reliefs  in  Poros  stone,  among  which  a  BuWs  Head  is  particularly  striking. 
The  frames  round  the  walls  contain  numerous  small  architectural  fra^- 
menta  in  marble  and  terracotta,  the  beautiful  colouring  of  which  has 
been  well-preserved. 

Boom  VIII.  In  the  glass-case  to  the  right  are  terracotta  figures.  The 
frame  on  the  wall  to  the  left  contains  archaic  inscriptions  and  statuettes. 

Boom  IX.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  under  glass^  is  a  fine  archaic 
head  of  a  yoath.  To  the  right  and  left  are  two  archaic  sitting  figures : 
the  one  on  the  left,  without  head  or  arms,  is  recngnised  as  Atftena  by 
the  ttgis  with  the  Oorgon''s  head.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  on  a 
table,  are  the  head,  left  shoulder,  and  left  breast  of  an  Athena^  who  seems 
to  have  been  represented  as  fighting  with  the  giants.  Farther  on  are 
riders  and  horses  \  the  larger  of  the  fragments  lying  immediately  around 
belong  to  other  parts  of  this  large  group,  which  probably  formed  part  of 
the  pediment  of  the  old  temple  to  the  8.  of  the  Erechtheion  (p.  64).  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  last  room  is  a  HippaUktryon^  a  mixture  of 
a  horse  and  a  cock,  with  a  rider,  unfortunately  much  mutilated. 

KoOM  X.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  antique  Pinax, 
with  the  representation  of  a  warrior.  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  in  a 
wooden  frame,  is  an  archaic  pediment  representing  Hercules  fighting  with 
the  Hpdra,  with  lolaos  as  his  charioteer  (in  the  left  corner  is  a  large 
crab).  Above  are  fragments  of  a  similar  pediment  in  which  Hercules  is 
represented  as  fighting  with  Triton.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
celebrated  relief  of  a  *  Woman  entering  a  chariot^  and  the  relief  of  the  so- 
called  Oraees.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  two  glass-cases  with  vases 
and  archaic  terracottas  (amongst  which  arc  a  few  puppets)  and  a  life-size 
archaic  bust  in  bronze,  with  a  beard  (the  eyes  were  inlaid). 

A  visit  to  the  Acropolis  by  moonlight  is  strongly  recommended, 
as  the  general  effect  of  the  ancient  monuments  can  be  then  enjoyed 
uumarred  by  the  ruinous  details  (permesso,  see  p.  55). 

6.  From  the  Palace  through  the  town  to  the  Theseion.  Dipylon. 
Hill  of  the  Hymphs.  Pnyx.  Konument  of  Philopappos. 

The  upper  or  B.  end  of  the  Rub  d'Hebh^^  (^O^W^^^^^^N^"^- 
E,  P,  O,  d),  which  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Y\«LGe  ^^i  \*.  C wx^'^x.^- 
tion,  is  the  focus  of  the  business  life  of  AtYieiis,  wv\  <!.Q\v\.*.Vft&  >i)s^'fti 
vun'oag  book  and  other  shops  mentioned  \i  p.  ^4. 
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On  the  left,  No.  88,  rises  the  Offtoe  of  the  Miniiter  of  Bdufia- 
tion  ('TtioupYEiov  x-^^  Ilaioefa;;  PI.  E,  5),  which  also  ooutains  the 
office  of  M,  KavvadiaSj  the  ephoi  or  superintendent  of  the  antiqni- 
ties,  who  issues  the  permessl  for  visiting  the  Acropolis  by  night 
(comp.  p.  55). 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Hue  d'Hermds  rises  the  new  Kttro- 
politan  Cbureli  (MT^xpoitoXtc ;  PI.  E,  5),  erected  In  1840-55,  under 
the  direction  of  different  architects,  with  the  materials  of  70  smill 
churches  and  chapels,  demolished  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  1840. 
The  exterior  is  coloured  red  and  blue  in  imitation  of  St  Sophia  it 
Constantinople ,  and  the  interior  is  sumptuous ,  but  destitute  of 
taste.  —  To  the  S.  lies  the  *Small  Ketropolis  or  Church  of  the 
Panag^  Oorgdpiko,  an  interesting  building,  attributed  to  Otho  de 
la  Roche  (p.  44)  and  constructed  entirely  of  ancient  fhigments. 
The  frieze  above  the  principal  entrance  consists  of  an  ancient  Greek 
calendar  of  festivals,  with  crosses  added  afterwards  by  the  Christ- 
ians. At  the  corners  are  embedded  Corinthian  capitals.  Over  the 
S.  door  is  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  architrave,  with  bulls'  heads 
and  rosettes  on  the  metopes,  and  crossed  torches  and  rases  in  front 
of  the  triglyphs.  Above  the  apse,  on  each  side,  are  adcient  reliefs 
with  saorlflclal  scenes ;  on  the  apse  itself  is  an  archaic  relief  im- 
mured upside  down.  On  the  N.  side  are  a  mutilated  representation 
of  a  palestres  (wrestler)  and  a  tomb-relief.  The  flat,  uncouth  repre- 
sentations of  animals  are  of  Byzantine  workmanship. 

In  the  Rue  d'Herm^s,  halfway  to  the  Piraeus  railway-station,  is 
the  ohurcli  of  Kapnikabjea  (PI.  D,  5),  a  complicated  Byzantine 
structure  of  the  11th  century.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  just  beyond  intersects  the  Rue  d^l^ole. 

The  RuK  d'^olb  (.Eolos  Street,  '0S6;  A16Xo'j  ;  PI.  D,  3, 4, 5, 6) 
is  the  second  street  of  the  old  town,  and  usually  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  animation,  especially  in  the  neighourhood  of 
its  intersection  with  the  Rue  d'Herm^s.  It  is  largely  frequented 
by  CJ  recks  in  their  national  dress,  many  of  them  handsome  and 
well-built  men.  Ascending  it  towards  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  pass  on  the  right  a  square  with  a  modem  foun- 
tain and  reach  the  old  Bazaar  (PI.  D,  5),  the  booths  of  which  ad- 
join the  rear  of  the  huge  Qymnaaium  of  Hadrian,  The  curious 
oriental  scene  is  best  inspected  in  thoHrst  row  of  booths  to  the  right 
before  the  ancient  wall  is  reached.  Here  stand  or  sit  the  tailors, 
cobblers,  carpenters,  and  smiths,  in  open  booths  on  both  sides  of 
the  way,  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  canvas  roof.  The  rod  boots 
(TCapo'j/ia)  and  'fustanclle',  so  generally  worn,  are  sold  here  at 
moderate  prices.  A  wooden  door  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, wliich  formerly  contained  a  Clock  Tower  (nonf  pulled  down), 
presented  by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  Atlicnlans  in  eiLc^\i«.iv%i&  Iw  t^^Pat- 
tbenon  marbles,  ^Ldjacent  is  the  ruined  c\iW5ft\  q1  V\v<i  M«q&Xa 
^arfta^fa,  with  throe  small  ancient  columns  an^  »i\v  aucvwaX  w^^i^-ti*:^ 
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It  was  originally  a  small  temple  or  other  building  within  the  Gym- 
nasiam  of  Hadrian. 

The  principal  front  of  the  Gymnasium  faced  the  W.,  and  is 
reached  from  the  bazaar  by  turning  to  the  left  and  passing  round 
the  court  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Almost  the 
only  part  of  the  ancient  building  now  preserved  is  the  N.  half  of 
a  colonnade,  usually  known  as  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  (PI.  D,  5).  The 
marble  wall  is  adorned  with  seven  monolithic  columns  of  Karystos 
marble,  28V4  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick,  with  florid  Corinthian  capitals 
of  Pentelic  marble.  Each  column  stands  upon  a  base  of  its  own 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  horizontal  entablature.  The  eighth,  fluted 
column,  standing  far  in  front  of  the  others,  and  the  wall  with  ant» 
adjoining  it,  formed  part  of  a  propylsBon,  or  portico,  of  four  col- 
umns, which  led  to  the  principal  gate.  The  whole  structure  occu- 
pied a  space  400  ft.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  270  ft.  wide  from  N. 
to  S.,  comprising  colonnades,  a  library,  and  several  small  temples. 
During  the  Turkish  dominion  the  Yoivode  of  Athens  fixed  his  dwell- 
ing here  and  entrenched  himself  within  the  ruins.  The  remains  of 
the  Stoa  were  much  more  considerable  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
James  Stuart  (p.  cxiv ;  middle  of  the  18th  cent.)  than  they  are 
now.  —  Stoa  of  Attalos,  see  p.  81. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  d'J^ole  stands  a  well-preserved  octag- 
onal structure  of  marble,  popularly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
(PI.  D,  6),  but  more  correctly  the  Horologion  of  Andronikoa 
Kyrrhestes  (keeper  20-30  c).  It  was  built  in  the  last  century  before 
the  Christian  era  by  Andronikos  of  Kyrrhos,  a  town  in  Syria,  and 
accommodated  a  water-clock,  a  sun-dial,  and  a  weather-cock.  The 
building  is  26  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  in  height,  including  the 
basement.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  faces  were  porticos,  each  sup- 
ported by  two  Corinthian  columns,  the  capitals  of  which,  of  very 
simple  form,  lie  on  the  ground  close  by.  The  eight  sides  of  the 
structure  are  turned  towards  the  different  points  of  the  compass, 
and  are  adorned  with  inartistic  reliefs  representing  the  various 
winds,  the  names  of  which  are  indicated  by  inscriptions.  On  the 
N.  is  Boreas  J  a  cross-looking  old  man  in  a  heavy  cloak;  N.E.,  Kae- 
kfas,  an  old  man  shaking  hailstones  out  of  a  shield ;  E.,  Apeliotes, 
a  young  man  with  ears  of  com  and  fruit;  S.E.,  Euros,  an  old  man 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  against  rain;  S.,  Notos,  the  rain-bringer,  a 
young  man  with  a  large  water-vessel;  S.W.,  Lips,  represented  with 
part  of  a  ship  in  his  hand,  perhaps  because  this  wind  was  favour- 
able for  vessels  entering  the  Pirsus ;  W.,  Zephyr,  a  handsome  youth, 
with  spring-flowers  dropping  from  the  folds  of  his  garment;  N.W., 
Skiron,  with  a  vase.  Below  the  reliefs  are  lines  of  sun-dials.  The 
roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  octagonal  pyramid  a^iid  cATL'iA^Vi^  ^^ 
slabs  of  marble  held  together  by  a  lound.  Vev«»^^'c^^N  ^^  '^^^  ^^~ 
ginaJly  gmmonnted  by  a  bronze  Triton,  wYvo  ^oVwX.^^  v)Vi>a.  VN&%V»5S. 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blc'w.  T^e  aem\c\ic\A«.T  %\x>xkX.>sx^  ^^i^ 
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the  S.  side  contained  a  cistern,  supplied  by  a  ooyeied  aqueduct, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  The  water-clock,  of  which  tcaces 
are  visible  on  the  ground  in  the  interior,  was  fed  from  this  dstem, 
hut  an  exact  idea  of  its  working  is  now  unattainable. 

The  two  ancient  arches  to  the  S.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
and  the  remains  of  a  third  to  the  £.,  belong  to  the  buildings  with 
which  this  space  was  covered  in  the  timo  of  the  Roman  emperon. 
At  the  base  of  the  last-mentioned  arch  runs  the  covered  channel 

for  supplying  the  water-clock. 

The  lanes  ascending  to  the  S.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  debouch 
on  a  very  dirty  footpath  skirting  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acropolis;  the  en- 
trance to  the  latter  is  reached  in  10  min.  by  following  the  path  towards 
the  right  (comp.  p.  56). 

The  street  striking  K.  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  leads  to  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
gymnasium  from  the  numerous  portrait-heads  (p.  101)  and  inscriptions 
found  here.  Inscriptions  naming  Diogenes  as  the  founder  of  the  eatabllsh- 
ment  have  led  to  its  being  called  the  Diooemsion. 

Among  the  other  buildings  of  the  Iloman  period  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  colonnade  of  unfluted  columns  ,  remains  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  S.  side  of  the  street  loading 
to  the  W.  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.  To  theN.  of  the  same  street, 
in  the  wall  of  an  old  mosque  now  converted  into  a  baker's  shop, 
is  the  massive  beam  of  an  architrave,  made  of  marble  from  Mt. 
ilymottos.  Of  the  same  period  is  the  so-called  Karket  Oate  (II'jXi] 
rrj;  'AYopa;;  PI.  C,  6),  the  front  of  which  was  turned  towards  the 
W.,  i.e.  to  the  Kerameikos  Market  (p.  84).  Four  slender  Doric  col- 
umns, 26  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  still  support  a  massive  ar- 
chitrave, with  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  great  part  of  a  pediment. 
The  inscription  on  the  architrave  records  that  the  Athenians  erected 
and  dedicated  the  structure  to  Athena  Archegetis  with  the  dona- 
tions of  Julius  CsBsar  and  Augustus  (i^e^aoTdt).  The  central  pas- 
sage, destined  for  carriages,  is  HVi  ft*  wide;  those  for  foot-pass- 
engers at  the  sides  are  only  4^/4 ft.  wide.  Behind  the  columns,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  propylaBon,  lay  the  wall  containing  the  gateway 
proper;  one  of  the  ants  of  this  is  still  visible  opposite  the  column 
at  the  S.  corner,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  architrave,  and 
there  is  another  fragment  in  a  line  with  one  of  the  central  columns. 
On  the  inner  face  of  this  wall,  with  its  lower  edge  securely  fastened 
in  tlie  ground,  stands  a  long  tablet  with  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  relating  to  the  market-price  of  oil  and  salt. 

About  250  paces  to  the  W.  of  this  gateway  lies  the  ruin  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  and  now  the  Sioa 
ofAttalos  (excavated  in  1860-62  and  1874).  We  follow  the*Oo6; 
IIoixiXt)^  to  the  '0B6;  ^to&v,  where  a  view  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
ruin  is  obtained  to  the  right,  and  then  descend  the  latter  street, 
wbieb  leads  from  the  Acropolis,  towards  t\ve^.  TVe  %«cAwd.  laue 
on  the  right  then  leadg,  forming  two  abiupX.  «A\?\e%,  Vi  Wv^  ^\a  ^\ 
the  N.  part  of  the  Stoa,  where  the  keeper  is  to  \)e  lo\xw^  VM^^^'^- 
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The  Btoa  of  Attalos  (PI.  0,  5,  6),  bnilt,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  architrave  records,  by  Attalos  II.,  King  of  Pergamon  (B.C. 
159-138),  formed  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Kerameikos  Market. 
It  was  a  large,  two-storied  merchants^  hall,  probably  erected  to 
replace  some  of  the  original  market-stalls.  The  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  a  series  of  21  covered  rooms,  15-16  ft.  in  depth  and 
varying  in  breadth ,  in  front  of  which  ran  a  long  colonnade.  The 
stalls,  to  Judge  by  analogy  with  modem  bazaars,  were  probably 
set  up  in  the  latter,  while  the  rooms  at  the  back  were  used  as  ware- 
houses and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods  at  night.  The  best 
general  survey  of  the  arrangements  is  obtained  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  ruin,  which  is  separated  from  the  N.  half  by  a  small  lane.  As 
the  ground  here  formerly  sloped  abruptly  from  E.  to  W.,  we 
descend  from  the  street  as  into  a  cellar.  Opposite  to  us  are  three 
restored  doors,  leading  into  the  above-mentioned  ware-rooms.  To 
the  right  is  a  wall  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  formed  the  S.  end  of 
the  colonnade.  From  the  scanty  remains  found  during  the  exca- 
vations, it  has  been  concluded  that  the  colonnade  was  supported  by 
an  outer  row  of  44  Doric  columns  and  an  inner  row  of  22  Ionic  col- 
umns. The  distance  between  the  two  rows  was  about  20  ft. ,  so  that 
the  roof  was  probably  of  wood.  The  ground  is  covered  vrith  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  almost  no  trace  of  the 
position  of  the  columns  can  now  be  made  out.  In  the  wall  with  the 
anta  to  the  right  is  a  door,  beyond  which,  to  the  left,  are  some  signs 
of  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  upper  story.  The  entire  Stoa  was 
367-370  ft.  long  and  64  ft.  deep.  At  a  subsequent  period,  perhaps 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  concealed  by  the  fortified  Wall  of 
Valerian  (p.  43),  a  great  part  of  which  is  still  preserved.  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  Stoa  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  well-house  (Krene). 

We  now  return  to  the '  056;  Stowv  and  descend  it  towards  the 
N.  At  the  end  we  tarn  to  the  left  and  after  60  paces,  at  a  truncat- 
ed angle  formed  by  a  wall,  reach  a  red  door,  an  opening  in  which 
allows  a  view  of  an  excavation  similar  to  that  of  the  Stoa  of  Atta- 
los. It  has  not  been  ascertained  what  structure  stood  here,  and 
probably  the  original  building  was  afterwards  converted  to  other  uses. 
The  three  Atlantes,  or  male  figures  fulfilling  the  same  office  as  the 
Caryatides  (p.  73),  which  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  of 
the  ruin,  Stoa  of  the  Oiants  (PI.  O;  C,  5),  are  well  executed  and 
certainly  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  rude  substructure, 
patched  together  with  stones  of  every  sort  and  shape.  The  key  is 
kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  the  Kolonoa  Agoraeos,  or  HiU  of 
the  Markeiy  adjoined  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Kerameikos  (p.  35).  Here  stands  the  **The8eion  (Or^oetov^ 
Theuwn^;  PL  B,  b)^  which  is  the  best  preaeTve^  fe^'A^  wcAi  w^-^ 
of  Mident  Athens  but  of  the  whole  of  aneAewt  Or^fcce.  "IVfexwVas. 
of  ibe  Parthenon  indie&te  a  building  of  much  ^leiiUx  Tsv«.%wV^^«Vi^'^. 
BAKDKKER'a  Oroece.  ^ 
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the  Eiechtheion  and  the  Temple  of  Nike  may  be  more  elegant 
and  more  elaborately  ornamented,  but  the  Impression  produced 
by  the  Theseion  is  fnlly  as  imposing.  This  is  owing  to  the  massiye 
solidity  of  its  constrnction,  the  vigorons  vitality  of  its  sculptures, 
the  golden-yellow  hue  of  its  weather-stained  Pentelic  marble, 
and  lastly  its  almost  perfect  preservation  after  braving  the  storms 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  name  of  Theseion  as  applied  to  this 
building  was  unanimously  accepted ,  until  Ross  disputed  the 
age  of  the  tradition  that  assigned  the  temple  to  Theseus,  and  sng^ 
gested  Ares  as  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  the  dispossessed  hero. 
Since  his  day  many  other  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  and 
the  fane  has  in  turn  been  assigned  to  Hereulea  alone ,  to  Herevles 
and  Theseus  together,  and  (with  more  probability)  to  Hephaestos 
and  Athena.  Opinions  also  vary  greatly  as  to  the  style  and  age 
of  the  sculptures  with  which  the  building  is  adorned ;  some  author- 
ities assign  them  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  sculptnres 
of  the  Parthenon ,  while  others  are  just  as  positive  that  they  are 
of  later  date  and  were  executed  under  the  influence  of  the  latter 
(see  p.  Ixxxvi).  During  the  middle  ages  the  temple  was  convert- 
ed into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St.  George,  a  not  altogether  in- 
appropriate successor  to  the  Attic  hero. 

The  temple ,  which  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle  in  antis ,  stands 
upon  a  marble  stylobate ,  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground ,  and 
now  in  part  very  dilapidated.  The  building  is  104  ft.  long  and 
451/2  ft-  wide.  At  the  sides  (E.  andW.)  aro  13,  and  at  the  ends  6 
Doric  columns ,  the  corner  -  columns  being  reckoned  twice.  The 
columns  are  19  ft.  in  height,  including  a  capital  lV4^t.  high,  and 
vary  in  diameter  from  3  ft.  5  in.  at  the  base  to  2  ft.  7  in.  at  the 
top ;  they  are  thus  somewhat  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non. The  swelling  or  entasis  is  very  slight;  the  depth  of  the  flutes, 
20  in  number,  decreases  towards  the  top.  The  intercolnmniation 
is  5^4  ft.,  at  the  corners  4^^  ft.  As  in  the  Parthenon,  the  columns 
lean  slightly  inwards  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust  of  the  roof. 
Above  the  architrave,  which  is  undivided,  runs  a  Doric  frieze  of 
triglyphs  and  metopes,  encircling  the  whole  building.  The  metopes, 
however,  are  adorned  with  sculpture  only  on  the  E.  front  and  the 
Immediately  adjoining  fields  on  each  flank.  Above  the  frieze  the 
building  is  finished  off  with  the  usual  cornice  and  pediment.  Many 
of  the  drums  of  the  columns  have  been  dislodged  by  earthquakes. 
The  cella  is  40  ft.  in  length  and  20  ft.  in  breadth ,  and  at  each 
end  of  it  is  a  vestibule  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  side- 
walls  and  by  two  columns,  17^/4  ft.  high  and  31/4  ft.  thick.  These 
columns  were  probably  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
antft  by  iron  grilles  or  railings.  The  E.  vestibule,  or  Promios,  is 
marked  out  as  the  principal  front  by  ita  superior  depth  (iQ^ji  ft.). 
^y  tbertehnesB  of  the  external  sculptutea,  aiMXi'^j  W^  ^««.\«t  v^^ca 
between  It  ukd  the  outer  row  of  columns  (A^  U.,  ^^  «^;^iTsv^«^  NiVCtk 
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10  ft.  at  the  W.  end).  On  the  conversion  of  the  Theseion  into  a 
Ghristian  ehurch,  the  two  columns  and  the  back- wall  of  the  Pronaos 
were  remoyed  to  make  room  for  the  apse;  and  a  modern  wall, 
pierced  by  a  wooden  door,  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  former.  The 
original  coffered  ceiling,  fragments  of  which  may  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building,  is  still  almost  Intact  at  the  £.  end.  Each 
division  of  the  ceiling  between  two  transverse  beams  consists  of 
two  sections  with  four,  and  two  sections  with  six  lacunars  or  sunk 
compartments  (Kalymmaiia),  so  that  each  of  the  eight  divisions  of 
the  E.  end  contains  twenty  such  lacunars.  With  the  exception  of 
a  doorway  broken  in  the  back-wall  by  the  Christians,  the  W. 
Testibnle,  or  Opisthddomos^  retains  its  original  aspect. 

The  groups  of  statues  that  originally  filled  the  pediments  are 
entirely  lost ;  only  the  marks  of  their  fastenings  now  remain.  The 
reliefs  in  the  Mbtofbs  of  the  E.  front  represent  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les, though  some  are  now  almost  indistinguishable.  The  scenes, 
named  from  left  to  right,  are  as  follows:  1.  Hercules  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion:  2. Hercules  andlolaos  fighting  with  the  Lemsan  hy- 
dra ;  3.  Hercules  capturing  the  Kerynsean  hind ;  4.  Hercules  and  the 
Erymanthian  boar ;  5.  Hercules  carrying  off  the  horses  of  Diomede ; 
6.  Hercules  dragging  Cerberus  from  the  under-world ;  7.  Hercules 
and  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  8.  Hercules  and  Eurytion ; 
9.  Hercules  and  Geryon ;  10.  Hercules  receives  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  —  The  reliefs  on  the  metopes  of  the  side-walls  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  Theseus.  Those  on  the  N.  side,  from 
left  to  right,  are :  1 .  Theseus  slaying  Prokrustes ;  2.  Theseus  over- 
coming Kerkyon  in  wrestling ;  3.  Theseus  and  Skiron  (with  a  large 
crab  on  the  rock  by  the  sea) ;  4.  Theseus  slaying  the  I^mmyonian 
sow.  The  reliefs  on  the  S.,  named  from  right  to  left,  are  :  1.  The- 
seus and  the  Minotaur;  2.  Theseus  capturing  the  Marathonian  bull; 
3.  Theseus  slaying  the  robber  Periphetes;  4.  Theseus  and  the 
robber  Sinis.  —  The  other  50  metopes  were  never  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  painted,  though 
every  trace  of  the  colouring  has  now  disappeared. 

The  wall  of  the  cella,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon,  is  adorned  at  the 
top  with  a  Zoph6ros,  or  frieze,  which,  however,  in  this  case,  was  lim- 
ited to  the  two  ends  and  the  E.  portion  of  the  flanks.   The  E.,  and 
principal,  frieze  is  unfortunately  much  injured ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  allied  Eleusinians 
and  Thracians,  which  is  participated  in  by  the  gods  represented 
above  the  ants,  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Athena  on  the  left,  and  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Ares  on  the  right.    The  youthful  hero  in  the  centre, 
who  repulses  the  Thracian  leader  in  the  act  of  hurling  two  large 
stones,  is  perhaps  Ion,  the  eponymus  of  the  loTvi^nv^.  'YV^  %^%\\^  \a 
theletty  above  the  S.  peristyle,   repreaenta  lYie  tel\.«i\xi%  ^^  ^^^\- 
B<mer,  while  tbe&gurea  above  the  N.  peri&tvAe  wfe^feiVv^*^^  ^^e^^ 
ofttciMle  ofElenaia.  —  The  W.  frieze,  compt\a\iift*lQ^%^^^«^^^^'^^^'^^' 
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ents  the  battles  of  the  combined  Lapithffi  and  Athenians  with  the 

Centaurs.    The  warrior  with  the  large  eircnlar  shield,  in  the  two 

middle  scenes,  who  has  overcome  the  Centaar  opposed  to  him,  is 

probably  Theseus ;  on  his  left  is  Perithoos,  advancing  to  the  aid  of 

Kffineus,  who  is  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by  two  Gentanis 

with  a  gigantic  rock. 

The  Intsbiob  of  the  temple  is  shown  by  the  keeper  who  lives  in  the 
small  wooden  house  opposite,  near  the  csfd  (90  c).  We  enter  hy  the 
medieeval  door  in  the  S.  wall.  The  roof  is  modem.  Traces  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  back-wall  of  the  Pronaos  may  still  be  made  out.  The  col- 
lection of  antiquities  formerly  kex>t  here  has  been  removed  to  the  central 
museum,  but  mere  are  still  a  few  plaster-casts. 

Opposite  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Theseion,  in  front  of  the  cus- 
todian's house  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Winged  Nike ,  from  Megara. 
—  The  large  open  space  here  is  now  used  as  a  drill-ground. 

The  Mabkbt-Plaoe  of  ancient  Athens  (if)  'A^opd  -f]  is  Kepa- 
fxeixu})  occupied  the  space  between  the  Theseion  and  the  gate 
mentioned  at  p.  80.  The  visitor,  however,  must  rely  entirely  on 
his  imagination,  assisted  by  a  few  historical  and  topographical  no- 
tices in  Pausanias,  if  he  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former  con- 
dition of  this  focus  of  ancient  Athenian  life.  No  traces  now  remain 
of  the  Metroon  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  BonUu- 
terion  or  senate -house,  the  Prytaneion  (p.  37),  and  the  other 
large  and  important  buildings  which  once  stood  here.  The  statues 
of  Pindar,  Demosthenes,  and  other  great  poets  and  orators  have 
also  vanished. 

The  Areopagus^  see  p.  64;  the  Hill  of  the  NymphSy  see  p.  88. 

At  the  N.  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseion  lies,  at  theW. 
end  of  the  Hermes  Street,  lies  the  small  Station  of  the  Piraeus  Rail- 
way (PI.  B,  5).  The  remains  of  an  ancient  gate  discovered  some 
years  ago  a  little  to  the  N.  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  town.  Passing  the  railway-station,  turn- 
ing to  the  right  in  front  of  the  wooden  shed  of  the  tramway  com- 
pany, and  passing  through  a  breach  in  the  wall  to  the  N.  of  the 
shed,  we  find  ourselves  before  a  mass  of  ruins ,  excavated  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  and  identified  as  the  ancient  Dipylon 
(PI.  B,  4),  or  double  gateway  forming  the  principal  entrance  of 
classic  Athens.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  all 
the  other  gates  of  Athens  and  the  Pirseus ,  it  possesses  two  entran- 
ces, an  outer  and  inner,  separated  by  an  intervening  court.  It  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  time  of  Perikles,  and  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Thriasian  gate  (i.e.  the  gate  leading  to  Thria).  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  altered  at  a  later  date.  Its  unusually  strong 
fortifications  were  required  by  its  position  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
town-wall.  The  elevation  of  the  ground  beside  it  is  now  much 
higher  than  in  antiquity.  To  the  T\g\vt  \^  a.  ^«\fc-\o'?»«t  qC  hewn 
blocks  of  limestone  (fountain,  see  "below^,  «.^^Q\xv<i\  aw\\vft\«i\\.\4i 
a  transverse  wall.     Then  comes  the  F^.  v^a^te^^^,  <;csw^«^Q\i^VBv%  \.^ 
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another  on  the  W.,  beyond  a  pillar  of  which  the  lower  part  is  still 
recognizable.  Farther  to  the  left  are  traces  of  another  wall  and  a  few 
fragments  of  the  W.  tower.  The  whole  structure  is  repeated  about 
40  paces  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  two  fortified  gateways  were  con- 
nected by  walls.  The  space  between  formed  a  court  or  outer  ward, 
commanded  by  the  towers  at  both  ends ,  and  was  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  the  fortifleations  for  a  besieging  army.  Philip  V.  of 
Macedonia  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  this  court  in  B.C. 
200,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  the  hornets'  nest 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

The  excavated  space  in  which  the  ruins  lie  is  in  a  disgracefully 
dirty  condition ,  but  nevertheless  few  will  care  to  leave  the  spot 
without  descending  for  a  closer  inspection.  The  width  of  each 
doorway  was  llVs  f^-?  which  left  enough  room,  though  not  much 
more,  for  two  ancient  Greek  chariots  to  pass  each  other.  The 
grooves  for  the  gates,  2  inches  deep,  are  still  visible  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  gateway.  To  the  £.  of  the  first  gate-tower  mentioned 
above,  as  in  other  ancient  Greek  structures  of  the  kind,  is  a 
well-house,  the  door  of  which,  enclosed  by  columns,  opened  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  gateway  (now  covered  with  rubbish).  It  con- 
tained a  large  water-basin,  fed  by  an  aqueduct,  and  a  space  in 
front  for  those  who  came  to  draw  water.  The  worn  surface  of  the 
marble  from  Mt.  Hymettos,  with  which  the  latter  is  paved,  testi- 
fies to  the  great  number  of  these.  The  central  buttress  is  much 
better  preserved  in  the  outer  gateway  than  in  the  inner  one.  On 
its  exterior  is  a  substructure  consisting  of  Eleusinian  stone  and 
white  marble,  in  front  of  which  lies  the  angle  of  a  pediment,  with 
lions'  heads  and  toothed  mouldings.  About  15-16  paces  to  the  W. 
of  the  outer  gate-tower  stands  a  stone  about  3  ft.  in  height,  in- 
scribed ^Opoc  KepafAeixoO,  and  marking  the  limit  of  the  district 
of  KerameikoB,  which  was  separated  by  the  Dipylon  from  the  ad- 
joining subnrb. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Dipylon  are  the  remains  of  a  massive  line  of 
wall,  and  beyond  the  elevated  pathway  Intersecting  the  field  of 
ruins,  are  those  of  another  gateway.  This  latter,  which  is  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  Uagia  Trias,  was  probably  the  Sacred  Oate 
(p.  Ill)  on  the  road  to  Eleusis.  The  width  of  the  single  gateway 
here  is  also  llVs  ^-  "^^^  sewer  which  now  passes  through  it  is  of 
later  date  than  the  gate  itself. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  chapel  of  the  Haoia  Trias  (PI. 
A,  4),  which  is  gaudily  painted  in  red  and  yellow.  Immediately 
adjacent  are  remains  of  the  chief  burying-placo  of  ancient  Athens. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Rome  and  Pompeii  have  already  become 
familiar  with  the  ancient  custom  of  burying  the  dead  immediately 
outside  the  town-gates,  by  the  side  of  the  high-tot.^^.  TVSs.  H^Xx^^N. 
of  Tombtt  ontBide  the  Dipjlon  is  the  only  one  c^^UtiX.  \w  ^t^%^> 
The  smallor  objects  found  here  have  boon  lemo-^o^  tQ  V\i^  k.\Jtia\!N»»^ 
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museums,  but  all  the  larger  monuments  that  could  bear  ex- 
posure have  been  left  in  their  original  positions.  The  first  place  of 
interment  we  come  to  on  the  left,  immediately  beyond  the  ancient 
gate,  consists  of  the  foundation  wall  of  a  semicircular  building,  within 
which  are  two  steles  or  upright  tombstones.  These  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Corcyrean  ambassadors  Theraandros  and  Simylos  and  of 
the  Corcyrean  Proxenos  (or  Consul)  Pythagoras,  erected  at  the  public 
cost.  These  monuments  lie  16  ft.  lower  than  those  hereafter  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  ground  here  must  have  been  very  uneven  in  an- 
cient days.  Beyond  the  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  are  several  tombs 
with  substructures,  among  them  a  large  marble  block  resembling  a 
sarcophagus,  with  an  inscription  to  the  e£feot  that  it  is  the  Orave  of 
Hipparete,  the  wife  of  Alkibiades  the  Younger.  We  then  reach  the 
^Monument  ofDexileos,  a  young  Athenian  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valour  in  the  Corinthian  War  in  B.C.  394-393 ;  the  re- 
lief represents  him  on  horseback  in  the  act  of  striking  down  his 
foe;  the  weapons  and  bridles  were  added  in  bronze.  The  two  stele 
in  front  belong  to  other  members  of  the  same  family,  the  whole 
forming  a  family  tomb.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  the  key 
to  which  is  kept  by  the  custodian  in  the  adjacent  wooden  hut  (30  c). 

Farther  on  is  the  Orave  of  KoraUion,  the  relief  representing  a 
family  group.  Korallion  grasps  the  hand  of  her  husband  Agathon 
with  her  right  hand  and  his  arm  with  her  left,  while  in  the  back- 
ground are  another  bearded  man  and  a  youth.  The  marble  vase  in 
the  same  enclosure  is  adorned  with  a  similar  relief. 

Adjacent  is  a  tall  gravestone  with  a  handsome  ornament,  or 
acroterion,  at  the  top.  The  next  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a 
small  temple,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  paintings, 
now  completely  erased.  A  little  farther  on  a  large  bull  occupies  the 
top  of  a  tombstone.  Beyond  it  are  another  temple-like  monument 
with  traces  of  painting,  a  large  Molosslan  hound,  etc.  The  Seor- 
man'a  Orave  is  embellished  with  a  relief  representing  a  family 
group  on  the  sea-shore  (not,  as  has  been  said,  Charon  and  the  ferry 
of  the  Styx). 

Opposite  is  the  *Tom6  of  Hegeso,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  representing  a  lady  at  her  toilette,  attended  by  a  female 
slave.  Beyond  is  the  Tomb  of  Aristion,  with  a  relief  of  a  nude 
youth,  while  a  little  to  the  N.E.  is  a  stone  with  a  domestic  scene 
of  four  figures,  Protonoej  Nikostrate,  Eukoline,  and  Oneaimos, 

By  ascending  from  the  tomb  of  Dexileos  (see  above)  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  railway-station,  we  reach  an  area  strewn  with  large 
vases,  sarcophagi,  cippi,  and  the  like,  among  which  is  an  alto-re- 
lief ynth  the  names  Demetria  and  Pamphile.  Adjacent  is  the  life- 
size  relief  of  a  woman,  of  which  the  head  and  the  inscription  are 
missing.  — The  excavations,  which  were  begun  in  18(i*2,  have  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  extravagant  cVaVms  lot  wita^^\vfta.\NB\i 
/nade  by  the  owners  of  the  ^ound. 
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From  this  point  to  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Olive  Orove, 
see  p.  103. 

At  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient 
city  is  now  unoccupied.  To  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Areopagus  and  the 
Acropolis  rises  a  rocky  ridge,  stretching  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E. 
and  divided  by  two  depressions  into  three  summits,  the  Hill  of  the 
Observatory y  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Hill  ofPhilopappos,  The  whole  of 
this  mass,  now  used  solely  as  stone  quarries  and  pasture  for  a  few 
goats,  bears  innumerable  vestiges  of  ancient  settlements.  Regular 
cuttings  in  the  rock,  entirely  unlike  quarries,  remains  of  walls,  and 
pieces  of  stucco,  testify  conclusively  to  the  former  presence  here  of 
human  habitations. 

*In  front  of  the  dwellings  are  rocky  terraces ,  the  different  tiers  of 
which  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps.  Deep  channels  hewn  in  the  rock 
collect  the  rain-water  and  conduct  it  into  reservoirs.  Numerous  square 
chambers  have  been  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  one  of  which,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Hill  of  Philopappos,  has  walls  11  ft.  high,  covered  with  ce- 
ment to  within  1  ft.  of  the  top.  The  cisterns  are  circular,  and  some 
of  them  are  provided  with  niches  in  the  sides,  forming  a  kind  of  ladder 
for  descending  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Store-rooms,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  more  capacious  chamber 
behind,  have  been  hewn  carefully  in  the  rock.  Bock-tombs  lie  singly 
or  in  pairs  near  the  houses,  or  in  greater  numbers  line  the  paths.  Small 
niches  in  the  rock  were  used  as  brackets  for  statuettes;  benches  were 
formed  at  suitable  points  for  rest  in  the  open  air.  Places  of  popular 
assembly  may  be  recognized  by  the  number  of  rocky  seats  adjoining  each 
other,  while  substructures  with  steps  and  extensive  platforms  indicate 
the  site  of  open-air  altars  and  sanctuaries^  (Curtittt). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Street  of  Tombs  the  railway  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  leading  to  a  wide  road  planted  with  trees  (PI.  B,  5),  which 
forms  a  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard  des  PhilhelUnes.  To  the 
left  are  the  Theseion  and,  farther  on,  the  Areopagus.  On  the  right 
ifi  a  tongue  of  rock,  descending  from  the  Observatory  Hill  and 
named  the  Hagia  Marina  (PI.  B,  6)  from  the  small  church  situated 
on  it.  The  smooth  surface  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  due  to  an  extra- 
ordinary superstition.  Women  whose  families  Providence  has 
not  seen  fit  to  increase  slide  down  the  rock  in  the  firm  belief  that 
this  will  cause  their  wishes  to  be  realised !  The  Hagia  Marina  is 
thickly  strewn  with  relics  of  ancient  dwellings,  as  above  described. 
About  30  paces  below  and  to  the  S.  of  the  chapel,  near  the  S. 
margin  of  the  cliff,  the  words ''Opoc  Ai6c  (reading  {from  right  to 
left)  are  cut  in  the  rock,  indicating  the  boundary  of  a  precinct 
sacred  to  Zeus. 

The  hiU  of  which  the  Hagia  Marina  is  a  spur  is  crowned  by  the 
Obiervatory  CAoxepooxoTreTov ;  PI.  A,  6) ,  erected  by  Baron  Sina, 
a  rich  Greek  merchant  of  Vienna,  in  1842,  and  down  to  1884  un- 
der the  admirable  management  of  Dr,  Julius  ScMividt^  ^\v()  Viovsl^X. 
back  the  lost  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  from.  i\ie  H'v^eiX^Q^^Mik!^*   ^w!^ 
nscription  on  the  rock,  in  the  garden  to  tVift  \J  .  ot  >2Vvfc  0\i%«t:Hv- 
}ry  Clepov  Nufxf.  .  .  Sefio  .  .),  has  giyeu  tlAa  eTDm^n^e  \Xi&  -aswisxfc 
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of  the  Hill  of  the  Nytnphs.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  we 
have  here  one  of  the  ordinary  sanctuaries  of  the  nymphs.  The  fonnd- 
atiou  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  Aristoboiile  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
ascribed  to  Themistoklcs,  whose  house  was  close  by,  In  allusion  tc 
his  prudent  advice  in  the  Persian  War.  The  long  and  deep  gorge  i> 
the  W.  of  the  Observatory  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Barathrof^y 
into  which  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  after  exeention. 

From  the  Observatory  we  now  proceed  towards  the  S.E.  to  the 
top  of  the  Hill  of  the  Pnyz  (PI.  B,  7),  on  the  N.E.  slope  of 
which  is  situated  one  of  the  earliest  structures  in  Athens^  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  the  Areopagus,  the  Acropolis,  and  other  elevat- 
ed points  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  consists  of  a  huge  artificial 
terrace  or  platform,  395  ft.  long  and  212  ft.  wide,  the  upper  margin 
of  which  is  cot  out  of  the  rock,  while  the  lower  is  supported  by  a 
massive  wall  of  irregular,  so-called  Pelasgic  masonry,  in  the  form 
of  a  slightly  flattened  semicircle.  The  perpendicular  wall  of  rock 
at  the  back  of  the  terrace,  13  ft.  in  height,  is  not  perfectly  straight 
but  describes  an  obtuse  angle,  in  front  of  which  is  a  huge  cube 
of  rock  hewn  out  of  the  solid  mass,  resting  on  three  steps  and 
mounted  by  a  small  flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  The  platform  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Pnyx ,  where  the  Athenians  held  their 
political  assemblies,  and  the  Bema^  or  orators'  stage,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  base  of  the  cube  of  rock,  wbere  sockets  are 
visible  that  may  have  been  made  for  its  supports.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  the  listening  throng  of  citizens  must,  however,  have  been 
anciently  of  very  different  configuration.  Possibly  the  supporting 
wall  above  mentioned  was  originally  much  higher,  so  that  the  au- 
ditorium sloped  downwards  from  it  to  the  Bema.  To  the  left  of  the 
cube  of  rock  is  a  semicircular  recess,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
small  niches;  below  these  were  found  numerous  votive  tablets 
most  of  them  dedicated  to  the  ^supreme  Zeus',  and  nearly  all  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  stones  of  the  supporting  wall 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  weight;  one  near  the 
middle,  above  a  square  opening  for  the  escape  of  rain-water,  is 
13  ft.  long  and  6 72  ft.  high.  —  In  the  E.  angle  of  the  platform 
stands  a  large  block  of  the  living  rock,  which  for  some  reason  was 
not  removed,  though  preparations  to  do  so  had  evidently  been  begun. 

About  30  paces  from  the  top  of  the  upper  wall,  which  we  reach 
either  from  the  cube  of  rock  or  by  the  steps  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
it,  is  another  similar  altar,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  bema  ^facing  the  sea',  used  from 
the  time  of  Themlstoklos  onwards.  —  The  Pnyx  commands  one  of 
the  most  favourable  views  of  the  Acropolis. 

Farther  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  small  church  of  8t.  Demetriuf 
Zaumbardaris  (PI.  B,  7),  which  lies  in  t\ve  ^c^Teii«vQti\ife\.^^ciit\^<i 
jRor'  »nd  the  hill  of  Philopappos,   It  ^i6V>a>A'^  mwYa  ^i^w^  «\\fc  ^1 
aae  of  the  snelent  town-gates.  In  the  sanie\ioWoY»%^\io\itV^^w.«^ 
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to  theW.,  is  a  rock-tomb,  the  interior  of  whicli  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  by  a  partition.  The  traditions  of  the  Athenian  cice- 
roni describe  it  as  the  Tomb  of  Kimon,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake ;  at  a  later  period  it  became,  as  the  now  almost  illegible 
inscription  records,  the  burial-place  of  a  certain  Zoaimianus. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  beyond  the  saddle  are  various  traces 
of  the  old  town-wall,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Philopappos,  which  lies  about  500  paces  farther  on.  The 
hill  was  formerly  called  the  Aft«8eion(Mouaeiov),  a  name  popularly 
derived  from  a  tradition  that  the  poet  Musseos  was  buried  hero, 
but  more  probably  to  be  carried  back  to  the  existence  of  a  very 
early  fane  of  the  Muses. 

The  Monument  of  Fhildpappos  fPl.  B,  8),  which  now  lends  its 
name  to  the  hill,  was  built  in  114-116  A.D.  in  memory  of  the 
grandson  of  Antiochos  lY.  Epiphanes,  the  last  king  of  Kommagene 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  dethroned  by  Vespasian.  C.  JuIUm  An- 
tiochus  PhU6pappu8  was  enrolled  as  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the 
deme  of  Besa,  bat  still  adhered  to  his  hereditary  title  of  king.  He 
filled  various  public  offices  in  his  adopted  city,  and  commended 
himself  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  liberality.  The  monument, 
which  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble  and  is  about  40  ft.  in  height  and 
about  33  ft.  in  width,  has  a  slightly  concave  form,  with  the  con- 
cavity turned  towards  the  Acropolis.  The  substructure  is  formed 
of  five  layers  of  Pirous  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  in  vigorous  alto-relief,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  pre- 
served, and  above  this  are  three  niches  separated  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  sitting  figure  in  the  central  niche  is  Philopappos 
himself,  to  whose  position  as  a  citizen  of  the  deme  of  Besa  and  as 
Roman  consul  (oa.  100  A.D.)  the  inscriptions  bear  reference.  The 
statue  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  grandfather  of  Philopappos,  while 
the  now  vacant  niche  on  the  other  side  contained  a  figure  of  king 
Seleukos  Nikator,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Kommagene.  The  re- 
lief is  supposed  to  represent  the  ceremonial  progress  of  Philo- 
pappos in  his  consular  insignia.  The  quadrangular  space  at  the 
back  was  the  burial-ground. 

The  *Vucw  of  Athens  from  the  hill  of  Philopappos  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the .  neighbourhood.  In  the  centre  rises  the  Acropolis^  which  is  ad- 
mirably surveyed  hence  in  its  full  length  \  at  its  base  the  Odeion  of  lie- 
rodes  and  the  Themire  of  Dionyiot^  to  the  right  of  which  are  the  Arch  of 
HudHem  and  the  OlfmpUion^  backed  by  the  heights  of  the  Siadion  and 
Ml,  Hymettos.  To  the  left  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  Theseion  and  the  Hill 
of  the  Nymphts  and  beyond  them  the  Athenian  plain,  bounded  by  jEgaleos 
and  PanMt.  Over  the  Acropolis  the  LykotbetioSj  and  in  the  background 
a  part  of  Mt.  Pentelikon  (Brilessos)  is  visible.  To  the  S.  lies  the  Saronic 
Gulf^  with  its  islands  and  coasts. 

We  now  descend  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  of  Phil6pap\i08^  a.ud 

turn  to  ihe  left,  Along  the  cutting  in  the  iog\l,  Vjv  ^^  ^w^^XKsvi  ^\ 

the  three  conspicuous  doorways  cut  in  t\vfe  ^feT^^w^VwAaxN.^  Ve^^ 

wall  of  rook  and  now  closed  witli  wooden  gales  ^vav\.ft^^.  ^^^«  "^^^^^^ 

the  BO'CaUed  Prison  of  Socrates,  and  consVsU  q1  V\^^^  ^V^^b^'^^^ 
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hewn  in  tho  solid  rock,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  never 
finished.  The  chamber  on  the  left,  12  ft.  long  and  7^%  ft.  wide, 
has  a  flat  ceiling;  ou  the  floor  are  marks  of  a  sarcophagus.  The 
chamber  ou  the  right,  of  the  same  size,  has  a  sloping  ceiling. 
From  the  corner  at  the  back  a  round  aperture  leads  into  a  rotunda 
(doXoc),  11  ft.  in  diameter,  with  elliptical  vaulting.  The  opening 
was  closed  by  two  slabs,  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  whole  looality 
is  very  similar  to  the  treasure-house  of  Atrous  at  Mycens  (p.  265). 
There  was  probably  a  structure  in  front  of  the  three  doors  in  the 
rock,  with  which  perhaps  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  had  some 
connection. 

d.  The  Xodern  Quarters  of  the  Town  and  the  large  Colleetioni 

of  Antiquities. 

Tramway  through  the  Rue  du  Stade  to  the  Place  de  la  (Concorde  and 
past  the  large  Museums  (pp.  92,  96)  to  Patisia;  see  p.  34. 

Two  wide  parallel  streets,  the  Boulevard  de  rUnlversite  and 
the  Uuc  du  Stade ,  lead  N.W.  from  the  Place  de  la  Constitution 
(p.  44)  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  the  Rub  du  Stade  (PI. 
F,  E,  5,  4)  are  the  House  of  Parliament  (BouXi^)  and  the  Miniairy 
of  Finance  (with  a  shady  garden  at  the  back).  Near  the  Finance 
Ministry  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Theodore.  Farther  on,  a  little 
to  the  left,  is  the  National  Bank  (PI.  D,  3). 

Tho  Boulevard  de  l'UnivebsitjS  C0S6c  IlaveiriOTTjfJilo'j),  which 
is  planted  with  trees,  contains  numerous  handsome  private  houses 
built  of  marble  from  Mt.  Hymettos  or  Mt.  Pentelikon.  The  first  of 
these  on  the  right,  with  a  loggia  and  the  inscription  'IXlou  M^XaOpov 
(Talace  of  llion'j  PI.  5,  F,  4),  belongs  to  Db.  Schlibmann,  the 
well-known  explorer  of  the  site  of  Troy ;  on  the  groundfloor  is  a 
collection  of  objects  found  in  his  memorable  excavations.  Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann  has,  however,  parted  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  discoveries. 
Farther  on  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a  liomanesque 
building  with  a  wide  flight  of  steps  and  a  spacious  vestibule,  and 
adjacent  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  ('Ocp9aXp,taTpetov). 

The  next  handsome  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  is 
the  *Academy  of  Science  ('Axa^^xeia ;  PI.  F,  4),  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Baron  Sina  of  Vienna,  and  destined  for  the  aocom- 
modatlon  of  a  body  of  Greek  and  foreign  savants,  constituted  on 
the  model  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  the  Berlin  Academy.   The 
building,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Hansen  of  Vienna  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  ZiUer,  consists  entirely  of  Pcntelic  marble 
and  is  constructed  in  tho  classic  Grecian  style,  with  Ionic  colonnades 
and  sculptured  pediments.    It  is  profusely  adorned  with  painting 
and  gilding,  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  these 
embellishments,  of  which  scanty  traces  now  alone  remain  in  the 
arcJiitectural  monuments  of  antiquity.  T\\c  ?^io\3l^  m  IV^  ^^^vkv«^\. 
oft/ie  central  structurej  representing  the  V\iV.\v  oi  KxXvew*.^^^  «ia- 
cutod  in  marble  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Drosos.  T\i^  %toM.^^  Va.  VX^^ 
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gables  to  the  right  and  left  are  in  terracotta.  The  two  lofty,  and  some- 
what misplaced  Ionic  columns  in  front  are  surmounted  by  statues  of 
Athena  and  Apollo,  also  hyDrosos.  The  sitting  figures  of  PUito  (left) 

and  Socrates  (right),  opposite  the  entrance,  are  by  the  same  artist. 
Intesiob  (visitors  knock  at  the  main  entrance).  The  principal  hall 
contains  a  series  of  paintings  by  OHepenkerl  of  Vienna,  relating  to  the 
myth  of  Prometheus ;  Ko.  1  (at  the  end,  to  the  left),  Themis  foretelling 
to  her  son  Prometheus  his  own  fate  and  Ihat  of  the  world  ^  2.  Prometheus 
lighting  his  torch  in  presence  of  Athena ;  3.  Prometheus  breathing  life  into 
men  in  presence  of  Athena,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Epimetheus  \  4.  (end- 
wall)  Zeus  and  the  Titans ;  6.  Prometheus  bringing  fire  to  mortals  *,  6.  Pro- 
metheus Bound,  with  the  mourning  Oceanidae;  7.  Prometheus  freed  by 
Hercules^  8.  (above  the  entrance)  Prometheus  introduced  to  Olympus. 
The  marble  statue  of  Baron  Sina  is  by  Drotot. 

Adjacent  is  the  TTniveraity  (naveTriOT/m.iov ;  PI.  F,  4),  built  in 
1837  by  Hansen  the  Elder  (of  Copenhagen),  and  also  adorned  with 
polychrome  painting  and  an  Ionic  portico.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  facade  are  statues  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  janissaries,  and  RhigaSy  the  poet  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
(p.  214).  More  in  front  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Korau,  the  philologist. 
The  university,  which  is  organised  on  the  German  system,  embraces 
the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philo- 
sophy. It  is  attended  by  about  ibOO  students  (QpotTY]Ta(),  who  are 
Instructed  by  60  professors,  ordinary  and  'extraordinary  (xaxxixol 
xal  IxTaxTOi  xaftTj^TQTai),  and  by  a  few  private  lecturers  (Ocp'rjfTjTal). 
Connected  with  the  university  are  a  Pharmaceutic  School ;  Chemi- 
cal and  Anatomical  Institutes ;  an  Observatory  (p.  87) ;  a  Library 
of  100,000  vols. ;  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  interesting  for  its 
comprehensive  collection  of  Greek  specimens;  and  a  Palaeontologi- 

cal  Cabinet.  Most  of  these  collections  are  in  the  university  building. 

The  LiBRABT,  which  is  open  daily  during  the  session  from  9  to  3, 
contains  busts  of  Byron,  Mavrokordatos,  Sir  Richard  Church,  and  other 
heroes  of  the  War  of  Independance.  The  last  room  to  the  left  contains 
a  supply  of  the  latest  scientific  periodicals.  —  The  Aula  is  elaborately 
decorated. 

A  large  new  Library  Building  is  being  erected^  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  legacy  of  M.  Yallianos,  in  the  adjoining  enclosed  space. 
—  At  the  back  of  the  university  runs  the  Boulevard  de  TAcadi^mie, 
off  which  runs  the  '086c  FIivaxajToav,  with  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical InstituU  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  founded  in  1874.  —  To  the  N.E.,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Lykabettos,  is  the  French  ^ole  d'Athenes  (PI.  G,  3), 
established  in  1846. 

Farther  on  in  the  Boulevard  de  TUniversiti^,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Arsakion  (PI.  E,  8),  a  superior  school  for  girls,  founded  and  richly 
endowed  by  M.  Arsakis.  The  building  is  adorned  with  a  head  of 
Athena. 

The  Rue  du  Stade  and  the  Boulevard  de  TUniversit^,   after 
crossing  the  Rue  d^$ole  (p.  78)  and  its  N.  pToloiv%"a.\iQTv,  ^^Uv.^ 
de  Patisia,  end  at  the  Place  db  la  Comcobd^  ^XWa-^tva  Tt\C  V^v-^- 
vo/orc;  PL  D,  2),  a  aqntiie  pleasantly  adorned  N«i\X\i  U^^^  wi^  *• 
music  p&viUon;  it  is  muoh  frequented  ou  attexuoou^,  -«\i«i\  ^  ^osS^- 
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tary  band  plays  here  (see  p.  34).  Tramways,  see  p.  34;  Railway  to 
Kephisia  and  to  Laurion^  see  KK.  9e,  9i. 

The  Rub  i>'Ath^n6  ('086;  'AOt^vac;  PI.  D,  3,  4,  5)  leads  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  towards  the  S.  It  contains  the  new 
Theatre,  built  by  Ziller  (p.  34),  and  the  DemoftMa,  or.  municipal 
offices.  Farther  on  is  a  vacant  space ,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Varvakion  (PI.  D,  4),  a  gymnasium  founded  by  M.  Yarvakes,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  largo  new  Bazaar  (PI.  D,  4),  chiefly  need  as  a 
provision-market. 

The  liuE  Du  PiAiE  (PI.  G,  B,  3,  4),  leading  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  S.W.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  best  by 
evening-light.  It  contains  a  musical  academy  called  the  Oddon. 
—  To  the  W.  runs  the  -Rue  Constantin  (p.  103),  at  the  end  of  which 
(to  the  right)  diverges  the  street  leading  to  the  Peloponnesus  rail- 
way-station (R.  12). 

The  Rub  de  Patisia  (*Oo6;  Ilaxioioiv;  PI.  D,  E,  2,  1)  is  a 
favourite  promenade  on  summer-eveuings  after  sundown ,  but  is 
little  frequented  at  other  times.  On  the  right ,  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  rises  the  — 

Folytechnic  Institute  (PI.  £,  1),  built  of  Pentellc  marble  by 
Lyaander  Kaftamoglou,  at  the  expense  of  some  wealthy  Greeks.  It 
consists  of  a  central  building  with  two  stories  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  flanked  by  two  projecting  wings  in  the  Doric  style. 
Wc  traverse  the  court,  mount  the  steps  and  pass  through  the  portico 
to  the  inner  gallery.  To  the  left  are  the  Egyptian  and  Mycenian 
Antiquities,  to  the  right  the  Collection  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
(p.  93),  all  open  dally,  except  Sun.,  in  summer  9-11  and  3-6,  in 
winter  10-12 and  2-4;  closed  onMou.  forenoon;  adm.  1  fr.,  on  Sat. 
free.   Sticks  and  umbrellas  left  at  the  entrance  (10  c). 

The  Collection  of  EoYirrL^N  Antiquities,  presented  by 
M.  Dimitriou  of  Alexandria  in  1881,  consists  chiefly  of  small  ob- 
jects, coins,  scaiabsBi,  tombstones,  and  bronzes.  Among  the  last 
is  a  statuette  covered  with  inlaid  hieroglyphics  in  silver.  —  Oppo- 
site is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

^Collection  of  Mycenian  Antiquities,  the  nucleus  of  which 
consists  of  the  objects  found  by  Dr,  Schliemann  in  1876  and  the 
Greek  Archaeological  Society  in  1877  at  the  ancient  citadel  of  My- 
cenae (p.  256).  To  these  have  been  added  objects  of  the  same  period 
found  at  Spata  (p.  124),  Menidi(p.  116),  Nauplia  (p. 245),  etc.  They 
include  weapons,  ornaments,  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  clay,  and 
other  objects  used  for  adorning  the  tombs  of  important  personages, 
some  dating  from  the  12th  cent.  B.C.  Comp.  p.  Ixx.    Schliemann  s 

Catalogue,  in  French,  is  sold  at  the  entrance  Q/2  fr.). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  under  glass,  is  a  Tomb  (No.  VI)  from  My- 

cenH>,  arranged  here  exactly  as  it  was  discovered  by  the  Archepologiral 

Society.     The  contents  consist  of  two  akeleion*,  otv^  o^ -wYA^iHi.  \%  VAsswAAv 

nreJJ  preserved^  surrounded  by  plates  and  banda  ol  %vA(i,  n»^«^o^*  Vh  «.^\. 

metal,  and  terracotta  vessels.  ^    ,  ,  „v.v„vv 

Bound  the  room  arc  ranged   16  sliow-casea,  l\ie  uutaXj^xVn^  c.1  N.\ix^\i 
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begins  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  first  cases  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
tents of  Gbavbs  I.  and  II.,  the  first  of  which  contained  three  corpses, 
and  the  second  one. 

The  two  comer-cases  and  the  one  next  them  are  occupied  by  the 
contents  of  Grave  III.,  in  which  threepersons  were  interred.  Among  the 
most  interesting  objects  are  about  TOQ  small  round  plates  of  gold  with 
ornaments,  a  large  headdress  formed  of  ornamented  bandB  of  gold,  three 
golden  shovels  engraved  with  battle-scenes,  and  an  embossed  golden  cup 
with  a  handle. 

The  other  cases  on  this  side  and  the  corner-case  at  the  end  of  the 
next  row  are  filled  with  the  rich  contents  of  Gravk  IV.  The  faces 
of  four  of  the  five  bodies  in  this  tomb  were  covered  with  thin  golden 
masks,  of  rude  workmanship.  Among  the  other  objects  are  six  agraffes 
or  clasps ;  the  golden  mask  of  a  lion  \  a  bull's  head  in  silver ;  a  two- 
handled  goblet  with  doves,  like  that  of  l^estor  described  by  Homer  (inner 
side  of  the  6th  case) ;  a  silver  beaker,  with  gold  ornaments ;  rings  and 
pins  of  gold  \  vessels  of  alabaster ;  amber  beads  \  swords,  knives,  and  dag- 
gers (one  inlaid  with  gold),  and  lances  (in  the  comer-case).  The  blades 
of  the  weapons  are  all  of  cast  metal,  and  the  hilts  were  of  wood. 

The  middle  case  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  two  corner-oases,  and 
the  next  case  at  the  side,  are  devoted  to  the  contents  of  Gravk  V.,  in 
which  three  bodies  were  interred.  Among  them  are  a  golden  mask,  with 
a  fragment  of  the  skull  still  adhering  to  it;  several  bones  $  a  golden  beak- 
er; plates  of  gold;  a  quadrangular  casket  of  cypress-wood;  an  ostrich- 
egg,  to  which  are  fastened  dolphins  in  alabaster. 

The  two  next  cases  contain  miscellaneous  objects,  other  than  those 
found  in  tombs,  from  Mycense,  Tiryns,  etc.  Fragments  of  painted  stucco 
from  the  interior  of  dwellings  in  the  citadel  of  Mycense;  bronzes;  objects 
in  ivory;  small  lion  in  solid  gold;  rings;  some  golden  vessels  the  sides 
of  which  have  been  crushed  together ;  arrow-heads ;  gems ;  amber  beads. 

The  case  by  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  the  objects 
from  the  Graves  of  Spata  and  the  Gravb  of  Memidi.  The  former  include 
nomerous  small  ornaments  in  ivory  and  vitreous  paste,  two  plaques  with 
the  representation  of  a  lion  and  bull  fightj  and  some  golden  ornaments; 
the  latter  consist  of  articles  in  gold  and  ivory,  bronzes,  vitreous  paste 
and  gems.  —  The  adjoining  corner-case  contains  objects  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter found  in  the  rock-tombs  on  the  slope  of  the  Palamidi  at  Kauplia. 

Below  the  cases  are  terracotta  vessels,  remains  of  copper  vessels,  and 
the  like.    On  the  end-wall  are  archaic  limestone  reliefs  from  Mycenee. 

The  *MnsEUM  of  the  Archjeolooical  Society  (adm. ,  see 
p.  92)  contains  vases  and  small  sculptures  in  bronze  and  marble. 
The  Oreek  Arehaeologieal  Society  (^ A^yatokofiUL'i]  'Exaipla)  has  won 
the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  the  relics  of  classical  antiquity  by 
the  excavations  it  has  instituted  and  the  valuable  purchases  it  has 
made.  Reports  of  its  proceedings  are  published  in  the  quarterly  -per- 
iodicalf  E^TjfjiepU  ipxaioXoYixi^)  and  yearly  TrorMaettofM  (IIpaxTixci). 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  museum  is  the  fine  Collection  of 

VaseSj  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order  in  23  cases 

in  a  large  hall.    The  series  begins  to  the  right  of  the  doorway. 

Case  I.    Vase*  of  the  so-called  Mycenian  Epochs  chiefly  from  Vari  (p.  190), 
Trachones  (p.  130),  and  other  places  in  Attica,  but  also  including  exam- 
ples, of  a  darker  colour,  from  Crete,  Syra,  and  Amorgos.  The  ornamenta- 
tion consists  mainly  of  geometrical  patterns,  with  a  few  designs  from  ve- 
getable forms.    Some  of  the  shapes  are  very  singular.    In  the  uppermost 
row  are  Boeotian  VaseSy  generally  adorned  with  bitda.  —  Vw^ct  ^'^a.^^V^ 
itself,  13  A  tally  <liree-handJed  vase,  with  primiUve,  xnxvxiKVwt^Wj  ^\v^\v^|>^^ 
ngurea  of  men  and  animals.     Vases  of  this  kind.  «kTfc  %ft>tvet«\Vj  XiWStfi^  »>•- 
jfjr^a  rases,  from  the  place  where  several  of  «iebea\.*v«^cVxiieu^'^«t^^«^^^; 
Case  II.     IHpylon    Vase*.    No.   551,   wUlk   civT\c«.\wTe-\ife»»^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
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male  figure  with  a- flower*,  1066,  adorned  with  a  lioii''g  head  with  open 
jaws.  —  No.  84  is  a  large  and  slender  Ampirora,  with  archaic  represen* 
tation,  in  black  lines,  of  the  Prdihetis^  or  Exposure  of  the  dead  Clying 
in  state');  the  female  figures  in  the  upper  row  are  the  hired  mourners. 

Case  III.  Lekythi  toith  bktek  JIguret  (p.  xcivl.  3800.  Aeteeon  devoured 
by  his  hounds;  121)8.  Hercules  and  Athena;  902.  Hercules  and  the  Cent- 
aurs; 2432.  Hercules  quaffing  wine  out  of  a  large  goblet.  —  Large  vase 
with  representation  of  a  Prothesis. 

Case  IV.  Lekythi,  PeUerae^  and  Bydriae,  with  lOmek  figures.  1053.  Her- 
cules with  a  'Kantharos'  resting  on  a  couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  sits 
Athena,  while  behind  are  lolaos  and  Dionysos;  849.  Pelens  carrying  off 
Thetis;  961.  Arming  of  Achilles;  2046.  Archaic  quadriga,  with  the  names 
of  the  charioteer  and  horses.  —  1349.  Vase  with  a  representation  of  a 
Prothesis  in  a  higher  style  of  art. 

Case  V.  No.  1278.  The  daughters  of  Peleus  boiling  a  ram  in  order 
to  test  the  magical  powers  of  Medea;  1918.  Athena  in  her  war-chariot, 
with  Hercules  and  Hermes;  1094.  Sirens;  2U80.  Hercules  and  Nereus.  — 
In  a  case  by  itself  is  a  *  Vase  with  a  Prothesis^  found  at  Cape  Kolias,  the 
best  example  of  this  class,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness 
of  the  design. 

Case  VI.  No.  2681.  Large  shallow  vessel  with  warriors  and  women; 
2247.  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  1068.  Hercules  chaining  Cerberus. 
Nos.  G51  and  652  were  found  in  Italy,  the  first  representing  Athena,  Dio- 
nysos, and  Hermes,  and  the  second  Dionysos  and  Silenus.  —  In  a  de- 
tached case:  *1316.  Tall  Amphora  with  beautiful  representation  of  a  bri- 
dal procession. 

Case  VII.  Smaller  vases  of  the  same  period,  but  of  inferior  value. 
Nos.  1317,  2225,  and  1926  (Theseus  and  the  Minotaur)  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  fine  white  ground  on  which  the  figures  are  painted.  — 
On  the  adjoining  wooden  frame  are  five  large  Vases  with  geomeMetU 
pcUtems  (p.  Ixxi). 

Case  VIII.  *  Vases  of  the  Best  Period^  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  No. 
1301.  Demeter  in  her  chariot  with  winged  wheels,  in  front  Kore  (Proser- 
pine) with  ears  of  corn;  1289.  Sappho  reading  her  poems  to  her  friends; 
873.  Centaur  with  a  Kantharos  and  two  hares  slung  on  a  pole;  12^. 
Three  women  with  a  tame  heron;  672.  Woman  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Silenus.  Nos.  1765  and  967  are  adorned  with  coloured  re- 
liefs (rare).  In  the  lower  part  of  the  case:  1204,  1205.  Amphorae  with 
toilette  scenes.  —  On  the  wooden  frame  are  two  vases  with  geometric 
patterns. 

Case  IX.  *  Veues  of  the  Best  Period.  No.  860.  Amymone  surprised  by 
Poseidon;  85.  Old  man  teaching  a  youth  to  play  the  cithera;  1814.  Girls 
swinging ;  1300.  Women,  one  of  whom  is  listening  to  the  whispers  of  Eros. 
The  finest  here  is  a  large  Cratera,  or  bowl,  in  the  second  row  from  the  top 
(towards  the  right),  the  design  on  which  represents  Eros  leading  a  youth 
towards  a  cithara-player.  —  On  the  wooden  frame  are  five  vases  with  ' 
geometric  patterns. 

Case  X.  Inferior  examples  of  the  same  period.  —  In  a  detached 
case:  *Vase  with  a  lofty  base  and  two  double  handles,  in  the  best  style, 
with  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera. 

Cases  XI,  XII.  *Lekythi  ivith  polychrome  onusmentation  on  a  white  or 
cream-coloured  ground,  generally  consisting  of  funeral  scenes,  and  often 
executed  with  masterly  delicacy  of  touch  and  design.  —  In  a  detached 
case :  *1388.  Vase  with  Hera  preparing  for  her  wedding,  a  companion  to 
the  one  just  described  in  Case  X. 

Case  XIII.  Bowls  with  rude  designs  in  red  paint.  —  Detached: 
1052.  Vase  of  the  same  shape  as  No.  1388,  with  a  domestic  scene. 

Case  XIV.  Veues  of  a  Later  Period^  some  of  them  with  reliefs  and  many 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  shape  and  lustrous  varnish.  —  Detached: 
2056.  Vase  like  No.  1388,  much  injured,  with  a  sitting  girl  holding  a  lyre. 

Case  XV.    Small  Lekythi   and  other  v&»eA^  <komfc  '9»\\Xi.  Vn^crvvUona. 
We  have  now  made   the  round  of  the  xooin,  «btv^  Vv«n  oxvt  «\\«n,\^.Qi\  Va 
t^e  cases  and  cabinets  in  the  middle. 
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Case  XVI.  (opposite  Case  V):  Corinthian  Veuet^  overladen  with  vege- 
table and  animal  forms  \  in  a  few  instances,  human  figures.  —  Cask  XVII. 
Vases  with  designs  in  blacky  some  of  a  very  primitive  description.  —  Cass 
XVIII.  Similar  vases  in  a  better  style.  Ko.  2398.  Arming  of  Achilles.  — 
Cases  XIX-XXI.  Vases  itith  designs  in  red,  *No.  2254.  Battle.  Two  tall 
and  slender  Amphorae  are  also  exhibited  here:  192.  Bridal  procession; 
1204.  Toilette  scene.  In  Case  XIX.  is  a  small  vessel  with  a  quaint  re- 
presentation of  a  pygmy  defending  himself  with  a  club  against  a  crane. 
Adjacent,  fine  glandiform  vase,  with  erotic  scene. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  Wall-cases  and  begin  the  round  of 
the  Table-cases. 

Case  XXII.  (opp.  Case  IV).  Omcanented  Terracotta  Lamps.  On  one 
side  is  a  mass  of  these  lamps  sticking  together,  found  in  an  oven  outside 
the  Dipylon,  into  which  they  had  evidently  been  put  ready  for  baking. 
—  Case  XXIII.  Terracotta  Moulds^  with  modern  castings  made  in  them: 
mask  of  a  corpse,  dice,  small  plaques  with  reliefs  or  paintings.  —  Case 
XXIV.  Selection  of  interesting  fragments,  with  and  without  inscriptions; 
piece  of  a  Panathensean  vase.  —  Case  XXV.  Toilette  Articles  in  alabaster, 
bronze,  and  terracotta;   largo  collection  of  saucers  for  cosmetics. 

Case  XXVI.  ShdUow  Vessels  of  Various  feriods.  Ko.  1207.  Thetis 
bringing  the  armour  made  by  Hephecstos  to  Achilles,  in  the  presence  of 
Peleus  and  Neoptolemos;  51.  Double  terracotta  disk,  with  the  surprise  of 
Thetis  by  Peleus.  —  Case  XXVII.  Terracotta  Vessels^  with  designs  or 
reliefs  of  human  and  animal  forms.  On  one  is  a  Nike  riding  on  a  swan, 
with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand.  Two  vases  show  especially  rich  colour- 
ing :  *2375.  Winged  figure  supporting  a  fainting  girl,  *2376.  Bust  of  Aphro- 
dite in  a  shell.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  Ihe  curious  semi-cy- 
lindrical vessels ,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
scales,  while  the  sides  and  closed  ends  are  adorned  with  reliefs  or  de- 
signs. —  Case  XXVIII.  Ornaments  of  Ooldy  Silver^  and  lYecious  Stones. 
Bracelets,  rings,  earrings ;  gems ;  Assyrian  seals  in  the  form  of  cylinders ; 
in  one  corner,  modem  gems.  —  Case  XXIX.  Greek,  Roman,  Persian,  and 
Cufic  coins,  ancient  leaden  tickets,  Byzantine  bullee  of  lead. 

The  *CoUection  of  Terracottas  and  Bronzes  iiio.ludes  nine  cabi- 
nets of  terracottas,  amongst  which  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
charming  little  figures  from  Tanagra  (p.  178)  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  several  cabinets  of  bronzes,  and  a  few  small  works  in  marble. 

Cabinet  I.  (to  the  right  of  the  vestibule)  contains  a  few  specimens  oi 
old  figures,  chiefly  from  Amorgos  (mostly  standing  figures;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  sitting  figure  of  a  Ijrre-player  and  a  standing  hgure 
of  a  flute-player)  in  an  alabaster-like  stone ;  a  collection  of  archaic  Figures 
in  terracotta,  some  of  which  are  richly  painted;  terracotta  busts,  and  riders. 

Cabinet  II.  contains  additional  Archaic  Terracotta  PigureSy  including 
six  recumbent  figures,  the  best  of  which  are  Silenus  with  a  drinking 
horn  and  an  unidentified  male  figure. 

Cabinets  III.  and  IV.  contain,  besides  a  few  more  archaic  figures,  a 
collection  of  sitting  and  standing  figures  showing  traces  of  greater  Free- 
dom of  Execution^  including  a  fine  genre  figure  of  a  woman  baking  bread. 
In  the  uppermost  division  of  Cabinet  III.  are  a 'few  female  and  two  Dio- 
nysos  masks,  as  well  as  representations  of  goats,  rams,  stags,  dogs,  pigs, 
apes,  cocks,  etc. 

Cabinets  V-IX.  contain  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection,  con- 
sisting of  an  admirable  series  of  Small  Objects  of  Art,  executed  with  great 
gracefulness  and  variety.  —  A  few  larger  terracotta  figures  are  placed  be- 
tween the  cabinets.  —  Cabinet  X.  Bronzes:  small  images  of  gods,  genre- 
figures,  animals,  mirrors  with  stands  in  the  shape  of  fen\&\«  Cx^gat^.^.^  V<it<^ 
mirrors  with  hovering  Cupids,  helmets,  etc. 

Id  the  middle  of  ihe  room  are  four  Table-cxsrs.  —  TYv^  c»w^  i^t'CwK^X 
to  the  Hgbt  of  the  entrance  contains  moulds  for  c\a\- V\%\xTfta  wti^*.  ^«^  ^**^1 
rellefy  with  etunped  Bgurea  (so-called  Melian  B.eV\e«a^,  \m«.\5,^^  Q\^aT%«^*> 
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jointed  dolli),  masks,  a  group  of  five  figures  round  a  baking-oven,  three 
draughts-players,  etc. 

The  second  table-case  contains  bronze  mirrors  and  mirror-casea,  tablets 
with  inscriptions,  rings,  combs,  needles,  etc. 

The  third  table-case  contains  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sixes, 
sistra  (rattles  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis),  tripod  handles,  weapons,  strlgils 
(*Stlengides^),  inscriptions,  etc. 

The  fourth  table-case  contains  weights,  missiles,  and  other  objects 
in  load. 

On  thegroundfloor  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  is  the  Maseam 
of  the  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  (l9Topixi^  nal  48no- 
XoYtx'^  ^Taipla),  which  is  open  daily,  except  holidays,  10-12  a.in. 
and  2-4  p.m.  It  contains  memorials  of  the  Greek  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, portraits  of  important  personages,  etc. 

Next  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  narrow  side-street  is  the  **National  Xuseum  (*Edvix6v  'Ap^io- 
XoYixov  Mo'joeiov;  PI.  E,  1),  built  by  Lange,  with  funds  provided 
by  another  wealthy  and  public-spirited  Greek.  It  is  intended  event- 
ually to  comprise  all  the  public  collections  of  antiquities  in  the 
lower  town  and  is  still  in  a  process  of  transition.  It  is  open  daily, 
except  on  the  chief  festivals;  in  winter  9-12  and  2  till  dusk,  in 
snmmer  8-12  and  Still  dusk.  Catalogue  by  M.  Kavvadias  (p.  78) 
in  Greek,  2  fr.;  also  on  loan.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are  left  at  the 
entrance  (20  c). 

The  CouBT,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  is  filled  with 
sarcophagi,  tombstones,  small  columns,  grave-slabs,  and  grave-in- 
scriptions. We  ascend  the  white  marble  steps  in  front  of  the  mu- 
seum to  the  — 

Vestibule.  The  principal  ornaments  of  this  hall  are  the  Double 
Herma  of  Dionysos  and  Apollo^  in  the  middle,  found  in  the  Sta- 
dion  in  1869  (p.  48),  and  the  four  Hermae  of  Koametae,  or  offi- 
cials of  the  Ephebic  Gymnasia,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance. 
Hermae  of  this  kind  formed  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  mark- 
ets, streets,  and  buildings  of  ancient  Athens.  The  destruction  of 
several  of  them  by  night  in  B.C.  415  excited  so  much  public  in- 
dignation, that  Alkibiades,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  mischiev- 
ous freak,  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  the  armament  already 
dispatched  against  Sicily.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  basaltic 
bust  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor, 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  series  of  Rooms  on  the 
N.  Side. 

I.  Room  of  the  Archaic  Sculptures  and  Tombstones.  In 
front,  to  the  left,  Headless  female  figure,  sitting ;  to  the  right,  frag- 
ments of  a  similar  figVire.  At  the  end-wall,  to  the  left,  the  so-call- 
ed Apollo  of  OrchomenoSy  a  very  ancient  statue.  Adjacent,  also  on 
a  hi^h  pedestal,  the  so-called  *Apotto  of  T^era,  an  example,  like 
tAe  Tenean  Apollo  at  Munich,  of  the  luo^X.  c\vviTa.c.\.e^%\.Ve.  wv^^-jAr 
type  of  manly  yonth,  the  developiueut  ot  YjV\e\i  ^^*  ^«V«:^%  \>ife 
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to  the  early  Cretan  school  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi);  similar  figure  of  the 
Apollo  of  Ptoion  (BoBOtia).  Then,  a  quaint  old  head  in  relief ;  base 
with  reliefs  (Hermes  bearing  a  ram  and  Aphrodite?);  Base  with 
reliefs  representing  Hercules  fighting  the  lion.  In  front  is  a  base 
with  reliefs  from  Lamvrika  (p.  131)  representing  funereal  cere- 
monies; the  dead  man  himself  is  represented  on  horse-back  on 
the  front.  Along  the  right  wall  are  other  archaic  statues  of  ApoUo, 
one  of  which  is  modelled  only.  By  the  columns  at  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  room,  to  the  left,  Statue  of  Artemis  from 
Delos ;  to  the  right,  an  ancient  and  somewhat  clumsy  double  relief 
from  Tanagra,  representing  Dermys  and  Kitylos.  — •  We  now  pass 
between  the  columns  into  the  room  proper.  In  front  of  the  left  col- 
umn is  a  figure  of  ApoUo ;  in  front  of  the  right  pillar,  Nike  in  an 
attitude  of  haste,  both  from  Delos.  —  By  the  left  wall  are  two 
female  heads  under  glass  shades,  one  of  them  richly  painted.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  celebrated  archaic  *8tele  of  Aristion  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii), 
the  richly  painted  tombstone  of  the  warrior  Aristion,  who  is  here 
represented  with  his  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  greaves,  and  lance ;  this 
stone  bears  an  Inscription  indicating  it  to  be  the  work  of  Aristo- 
kles.  By  the  right  wall  are  various  busts  and  an  Egyptian  statue 
with  the  left  leg  advanced.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Room  II. 
is  the  so-called  Apollo  on  the  Omphalos  and  the  Stele  of  Orchomenos, 
with  a  relief  in  the  genre  style,  representing  a  bearded  man  leaning 
on  a  staff  and  encouraging  his  dog  to  snap  at  a  grasshopper.  The 
inscription  is:  'AXJ^vcop  d7ro(7]cev  6  Najtoc  dXX'  do(§eo(^e),  'Al- 
xenor  of  Naxos  made  me,  look  at  me\ 

n.  Room  of  thb  Athena  Parthbnos.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
is  a  reduced  marble  imitation  oi  Phidias^ s  Giryselephantine  Statue  of 
Athena  Parthenos^  found  near  the  Varvakion  in  1879  fcomp.  pp.  92, 
Ixxxviii).  This  highly  interesting  little  figure,  3  ft.  h/2  in.  height, 
has  settled  many  of  the  disputed  points  in  connection  with  its  great 
prototype.  The  goddess  is  clothed  with  the  long  sleeveless  chiton, 
above  which  the  diplois,  confined  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  falls 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  her  left  hand  rests  lightly  on  her  shield 
(the  reliefs  on  which  are  not  represented) ;  her  outstretched  right 
arm  rests  upon  a  pillar  and  holds  a  Nike,  6  in.  high ;  a  broad  aegis, 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  covers  her  breast ;  on  her  head  she  wears 
a  light,  close-fitting,  round  helmet,  decorated  with  three  plumes 
supported  in  the  middle  by  a  sphinx  and  on  each  side  by  a  horse 
(broken  off) ;  the  spear  is  missing ;  in  the  inside  of  the  shield  is 
coiled  the  sacred  snake.  The  statue  except  in  a  few  particulars  has 
been  well-preserved.  The  spectator  should  remember  in  examin- 
ing this  work ,  that  it  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  colossal  figure,  the 
proportions  of  which  were  meant  to  be  seen  from,  b^^orfi . 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  *Eleu8inian  RtUtf,  %.  n^-Cvn^ 
tablet  of  the  6th  cent,  before  the  Christian  eia,!  it.  \A^  wv^^  V^- 
wide,  found  in  the  Propylseh  of  Eleusis  lu  iftb*^  \  ^.V^^  Q.ii\si^^%>Svft\v 
Basdekes^s  Greece.  1 
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represents  Demeter  in  the  act  of  handing  some  grains  of  ooro  (?)  to 
a  lad  in  front  of  her,  ou  whose  head  Persephone  places  a  garland ; 
the  boy  may  represent  Triptolemos,  lakchos,  or  simply  a  vietor  in 
the  games  (see  p.  xcii).  —  To  the  right,  a  Youthfitl  Pluto9,  found 
in  the  sea  near  the  Pyraeus,  a  replica  of  the  youthful  Dionysos  firom 
the  so-called  Leukothea  at  Munich  (p.  xcyI).  —  Next  comes  the 
Finlay  Vase^  unfliilshed,  named  after  the  aceomplished  historian  of 
modern  Greece ;  the  relief,  representing  Athena  casting  aside  the 
pipes  of  Marsyas,  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  or  less  faithful  copy  of 
the  celebrated  group  in  bronze  by  Myron.  —  By  the  right  wall  are 
two  spirited  statuettes  of  Athena  from.  EpidauTOs. 

Along  the  left  wall  is  a  row  of  busts  of  great  artistic  value : 
*106.  The  so-called  Head  of  Euhuleui  from  Eleusis,  with  flowing 
ringlets,  probably  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Praxiteles  (in 
the  niche  above  is  a  restored  plaster  copy  of  the  bust  by  Znm- 
busch  of  Vienna).  He<td  of  Aphrodite,  from  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  other  fine  female  heads.  In  the  middle  of  this  row 
are  several  fragments  from  Tegea  (pp.  266, 267),  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  and  to  have  been 
executed  by  Skopas  (p.  xcix) :  Head  of  a  Youth ,  about  Ufesize, 
with  parted  lips  and  short  curling  hair ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  cat 
off  square,  and  the  side  of  the  face  which  was  turned  to  the  wall 
has  not  been  carefully  finished;  the  swelling  muscles  of  the  neck 
indicate  that  the  head  belonged  to  an  actively  engaged  figure ;  Head 
of  a  Youth  with  a  helmet,  consisting  of  two  fragments  joined  to- 
gether; the  Head  of  a  Boar  (the  Calydonian  boar,  p.  268),  although 
much  mutilated,  may  still  be  recognised  by  the  characteristically 
treated  shaggy  hide. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Room  III.  is  the  so-called  Lenor- 
mfint  Statuette  of  Athena,  1^2  ft.  high,  found  at  Athens  in  1859  by 
Lenormant,  which  was  the  most  important  copy  known  of  the  chrys- 
elephantine Athena  in  the  Parthenon  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Varvakiou  statue  (p.  97).  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance 
are  two  pediment  groups  from  Delos  representing  respectively  the 
Rape  of  Orithyia  by  Boreas  and  the  Rape  of  Kephaloa  by  Eo8, 

Room  III.  In  the  middle,  on  a  square  pedestal :  *Hermea  of  An- 
dro8,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  collection.  This  and  the  Hermes 
in  Room  I.  were  probably  sepulchral  figures,  bearing  the  features 
of  the  deceased. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  *Frieze  of  Lamia,  a  freely- 
executed  procession  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Cupids.  Adjacent  and 
by  the  left  wall  are  the  most  important  of  the  sculptures  from  the 
pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Ailsculapius  in  the  Hieron  of  Epidauros 
(p.  240),  representing  half  lifesize  figures  of  Amazons  and  Centaurs. 

By  the  right  wall  are  two  Female  Heads  «lw^  W^i^ii^V^  ^i^^cvited 
reliefs  of  ^Jsculapius  from  Epidauros  ^seate^tLftviTfei^.  KXiWfe\»*.\MiV 
nmcent  sima  with  lions'  heads  trom  tYi©T\io\os  ot^QVi^<iVto%V5-'^^\ 
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On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  into  the  next  room  is  a 
glass-case  containing  a  Nike  in  terracotta,  which  was  found  at  My- 
rina  in  Asia  Minor.  Below  are  two  pretty  female  heads  in  marble. 
Farther  on  are  three  marble  slabs  ftom  Mantinea  (p.  285),  the  first 
representing  in  relief  the  competition  between  Apollo  and  the 
flute-playing  Marsyas,  with  the  Scythian  between  them  ready  to 
flay  the  defeated  competitor ;  on  the  other  two  slabs  are  six  Muses 
with  their  instruments. 

lY.  Room  of  thb  Statues.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Poseidon  from  Melos ;  behind  it  are  two  reliefs  of  dancing 
women ;  opposite  to  the  right,  are  three  votive  reliefs,  the  chief 
figures  in  whieh  are  Hermes  and  Nymphs.  Opposite,  to  the  left, 
are  other  reliefs :  No.  309  is  the  best  preserved  example  of  what  is 
known  as  a  Banquet  of  the  Dead,  and  represents  a  man  stretched 
upon  a  couch  (Kline)  at  a  meal,  holding  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  and 
surrounded  by  various  members  of  the  family,  servants,  and  wor- 
shippers. The  clue  to  the  composition  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  idea  that  the  deceased  paterfamilias  or  the  deity  is  represented 
as  taking  part  in  the  family  meal  in  virtue  of  meat-offerings  and 
drink-offerings.  In  No.  310.  Euthenia,  or  Abundance,  is  repre- 
sented standing  on  an  altar,  which  is  entwined  by  a  snake,  now 
much  mutilated ;  adjacent,  on  a  column  beside  a  tree,  is  Artemis, 
while  another  female  figure,  on  a  larger  scale,  sits  in  a  chair  on 
which  is  the  word  'Eir(xTif)Oi;  (Profit) ;  below  the  tree  is  the  inscrip- 
tion TeXer^  (Consecration).  —  A  row  of  statues  stands  on  each 
side  of  the  length  of  the  hall :  to  the  left  is  a  torso  of  Athena  from 
the  monument  of  Euboulides;  115.  Statue  of  a  YotUh  from  Eretria 
(the  head  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles) ; 
116.  Hermes  of  Atalanta,  the  Kerykeion,  or  herald's  wand,  of 
bronze,  formerly  in  the  right  hand,  is  missing;  121.  Aphrodite, 
122.  jEseulapius,  both  from  Epidauros;  in  the  row  to  the  right, 
No.  127.  Silenus,  bearing  on  his  left  shoulder  a  young  Dionysos 
holding  a  mask. 

V.  Room  op  the  Warrior.  The  chief  work  in  this  room  is  a 
*  Warrior  from  Delos  (perhaps  a  Gaul?),  protecting  himself  with 
his  shield  (now  missing)  from  a  blow  directed  from  above.  Opposite 
is  a  sleeping  Maenad.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a 
relief  (with  stamped  figures)  of  recent  date,  representing  Orpheus 
and  his  lyre,  surrounded  by  numerous  wild,  tame,  and  fabulous 
animals.  To  the  left  of  the  exit  is  a  graceful  statuette  of  Pan  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar ;  to  the  right,  a  slender  youthful  Satyr. 

YI.  Room  of  the  Sepulchral  Reliefs  and  Tombstones.  Run- 
ning the  length  of  the  room  in  two  rows  are  ranged  the  ♦Seijalclv^^V 
Relief S;  dating  chiefly  from  the  golden  ]^eiVo^  ol  Qiife^\»xv  ^\\.^  ^waa 
of  wbieb  are  extremely  fine. 

^o^e,  in  one  of  the  letters  in  his  KoUenische  Ktxtt  ^^"^"^"^^ ^^^^^ 
8epL  ietbj,  while  describing  some  simUar  tom\>-Tft\\ela  oi  WiN.vQC=»^W3  ^ 


fiallunal  Mustum. 


e  Dflen  BOweifuIlT  deplel 
■nd  it  ii  not  improbable 


Ibe  GliTlstliii  era  and  the  BubBeqaenl  noriud  (SetuUi.  —  The  lomMI 
generally  bear  Ibc  name  o[  the  deeeaiud.  Use  orteu  bis  aee  and  tbc  word 
X.Lp=  {farewell). 

We  DOW  letura  to  Ibe  vestibula,  adjoining  the  S.  side  of  whioh 
are  four  other  rooms,  wbicb,  until  farther  notice,  cau  only  be  visit- 
ed by  apenlal  permission  from  the  OeiieTsl  Ephor  of  the  Autlquitiei 
{p.  78).  Among  the  tomb-relleffl  ace  SBvecal  repreEeutatlons  of 
prleeteeaes  of  lals,  proving  the  wide  spread  of  the  cult  of 
Egyptian  myateries  in  the  Koman  empire,  in  the  centuries  Inu 
dlately  hefare  and  after  the  nativity  of  Chrlat.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  ia  tiie  Tombilone  of  Altxandra,  wife  of  Ktetoa;  the 
prieateaa  is  clad  in  a  gannDnt  fastened  on  hei  faoaam  and  holds 
a  altula,  or  ewer;  tlie  alstium,  or  rattle,  is  wanting.  AIgo  worthy 
of  notice  Is  the  Tomb-Rtlic/'  of  Antipiilros,  a  seaman  of  Astalon; 
the  dead  man  is  represented  as  lying  on  a  couah,  a  lio[i,  symbol  of 
devouring  death,  atanding  at  hia  bead,  while  at  his  feet  ia  one  of 
bis  comrades,  trying  in  vain  to  drive  anay  the  lion;  above  the  relief, 
below  the  Greek  Inscription,  are  two  Hues  iu  Phcenieloa  characteta; 
the  Greek  lines  under  the  relief  describe  the  fate  of  the  dead  man, 
—  The  room  also  contains  a  large  Cumber  of  massive  f'untral  Umt 
ornamented  with  delliwte  reliefs.  - —  Another  work  of  interest  t* 
a  relief  from  the  Frieac  of  ihe  Theatre  of  Dionysoi,  repreaendng  a 
sacriBclal  scene;  tlie  figures  are  Dionysos,  with  a  kantharos  and 
auiphora,  and  a  goddess  laying  an  Incenae  paBtllle  on  the  thyml»- 
terion.  —  FoTtrait  Busts,  found  in  the  eicavatlons  in  the  Dio- 
geneion  (p.  80) ,  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  (p.  81) ,  and  elsewhere. 
With  the  enception  of  the  Roman  etiiperois  and  matrons,  they 
almost  all  represent  Kosmet^  (superintendenta)  and  members  of 
the  public  gymnasia  or  wreatltng-achoots.  —  Tombstont,  with  a 
finely-executed  relief  representing  a  young  man  with  his  horee, 
servant,  and  weapons;  in  the  background  a  tree  entwined  by  • 
aerpent.  Adjacent  is  another  Tombstone,  of  little  artistic  value, 
with  an  altO'relief  of  a  bearded  man  above  whose  head  hovers  tlu 
protecting  eagle  of  Zeus,  and  the  inscription:  nam  Ocoic  Sia^ 
Kttl  ooifteli  itavTOTE  6n'  auxuiv  eI(  rifjipo'.  K£l(iai  i-nia  i■/lB'^  it%d- 
6at  ('I,  who  worshipped  all  the  gods  and  always  enjoyed  their 
protection,  lie  here  in  the  grave,  nine  decades  old').  —  A.  large 
aiimber  of  reliefs  representing  the  Bumciuet  of  IV  I)to,d,  canaiatlng 
of  a  niaa  reclining  at  a  meal,  hnWint.  a  m^  m  4rtiiVin5-ie»*A  eS. 
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some  sort  in  Ms  hand,  a  woman  sitting  on  the  couch  at  his  feet, 
other  members  of  the  family,  servants,  worshippers,  etc.,  standing 
ronnd.  —  Statues  of  Youths  (Ephebi).  —  Four  glass-cases,  con- 
taining small  vases  of  Attic  and  Corinthian  workmanship,  clay 
lamps,  and  the  like.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  case  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  are  some  Attic  Lekythi  with  delicate  designs.  —  An 
Archaic  Vase  (Dipylon  vase,  see  p.  94),  of  colossal  size,  about  a 
quarter  of  which  is  missing,  is  adorned  with  two  bands  of  reliefs 
representing  a  funeral  procession  and  trains  of  carriages  for  the 
funeral  games.  —  Triangular  Base  for  a  tripod  won  in  a  choragic 
contest  (p.  49);  the  reliefs  represent  two  figures  of  Nike,  and  Dio- 
nysos  himself  aiding  the  grateful  offering  of  the  victor. 

The  Collection  of  Coins  formerly  kept  in  the  University  is  also 
to  be  placed  here. 

In  the  Rue  de  Patisia,  V4  M.  farther  on,  are  [extensive  Cavalry 
Barracks,  On  the  large  drilling-ground  adjacent  (TrXareia  Tou^Apeoc), 
in  front  of  a  small  church,  now  stands  the  monument  erected  in 
1843  in  memory  of  those  soldiers  of  the  ^Sacred  Band^  who  fell  at 
Dragatsanion.  This  was  a  volunteer  body  of  students,  led  by  Soutzos 
and  Drakoulis.  The  monument  formerly  stood  near  the  University. 
—  ^/^  M.  Patisia,  sec  p.  116. 

e.  Walks  near  Athens. 

The  PaUice  Garden^  with  its  shady  walks,  has  been  already 
mentioned  at  p.  45.  The  views  enjoyed  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
of  the  Nymphs  y  the  Pnyx^  and  PhiUSpappos  arc  so  striking  that  most 
visitors  to  Athens  will  seek  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  walk 
described  at  pp.  87-90.  The  route  may  be  varied  by  diverging  to 
the  S.W.  at  the  Observatory  and  walking  to  the  railway  and  the 
bed  of  the  Ilissos ;  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  is  a  broad  road,  which 
leads  round  the  base  of  the  Hill  of  Phil6pappos  in  the  direction 
of  the  Olympieion,  whence  we  may  return  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution by  the  Phaleron  tramway  (p.  35;  comp.  PI.  D,  8).  This 
circuit  takes  from  1  to  1 1/2  ^^-  j  ^^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  commands  a 
constant  view  of  the  plain  of  Phaleron  and  the  sea,  and  in  the 
latter  part,  after  rounding  the  corner  of  the  Phil6pappos  hill,  we 
have  before  us  the  striking  view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  S.,  while 
to  the  right  are  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  with  the  Lykabettos 
in  the  background. 

The   Lykabettos,   the  finely-shaped  hill  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
town,  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  most  of  the  views 
of  Athens,  itself  commands  a  splendid  pauoiftxcvt^.  TVkfc  w>^.«»x.  ^a-vi 
he  made  either  from  the  S.E.  or  from  tVie  ^  .^ .  «v^^  ^wsc^.^\.^^- 
3,  4);  the  former  is  the  most  usual  'w^.v  ^^^^  IV^XsrX^^'^^^^ 
PJsce  de  Is  Constitution.    Wo  follow  tli^i  l!L^i^\i\B\».  ^^^^-^  ^^^  ^^'^ 
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N.  of  the  Palace,  to  the  corner  of  the  Palace  Garden,  then  turn  to 
the  left,  and  after  a  few  paces  cross  a  vacant  space  obliquely  to  the 
right.  In  6  min.  after  leaving  the  Place  de  la  Gonstitation  we 
reach  the  reservoir  of  the  Tovm  Aqueduct  (As^afjievi^ ;  445  ft.), 
where  there  is  a  small  caf^  commanding  a  fine  view.  This  aqne- 
duct  was  begun  by  the  £mp.  Hadrian  (p.  42)  and  completed  by 
T.  Antoninus  Pins  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  A  careful  examination  in  1847  revealed  that  the  structure 
was  still  available,  and  in  1855  and  1861-69  were  made  the  repairs 
and  alterations  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  resumption  of  its  old  du- 
ties. The  water  is  brought  from  Mt.  Pentelikon  vi&  Ampelokfpi 
(p.  117).  From  the  aqueduct  we  ascend  by  a  steep  path,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  *Lykabett6i  (910  ft. ; 
PI.  H,  3).  The  keeper  of  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  George  here  prof- 
fers the  visitor  a  chair,  for  which  he  expects  a  fee  of  20  c.  The 
view,  which  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by  morning  or  evening 
light,  embraces  the  town  of  Athens,  with  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Attic  plain  around  it,  the  Piraeus,  the  Bay  of  Phaleron  and  the 
whole  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  islands  of  iEgina  and  Salamis 
and  the  distant  mountains  of  Argolis.  To  the  right  of  Salamis  rise 
the  mountains  of  Corinth  and  Megara ;  in  front,  cutting  short  the 
plain  and  hiding  a  great  part  of  the  Bay  of  Elensis,  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Skarmang^,  the  ancient  iEgaleos, .  crossed  by  the  Daphni 
Pass  and  adjoined  by  the  KorydaUos  and  (farther  to  the  N.)  Mt. 
Parnes.  Between  these  and  Pentelikon,  which  rises  to  the  N.E., 
stretches  the  upper  Attic  plain.  To  the  E.  stands  Mt.  Hymettos. 
—  The  huge  quarries  on  the  N.  and  "W.  slopes  of  the  Lykabet- 
tos  are  beginning  seriously  to  disturb  the  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions. 

The  view  of  the  town  itself  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  best  from  a  point  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  the 
brown  wall  of  rock  crowned  by  the  chapel ;  the  Acropolis  in  parti- 
cular becomes  dwarfed  and  loses  its  importance  as  we  ascend.  The 
accompanying  Panorama  is  taken  from  this  point,  and  obviates  any 
farther  description  of  the  view.  It  is  reached  by  a  stiff  climb  of 
7-8  min.  from  the  Frog's  Mouthy  a  rock  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  hill 
(PI.  F;  G,  3),  which  owes  its  name  to  the  grotesque  form  of  a 
fragment  at  its  foot.  Near  this  rock,  which  is  the  first  one  reach- 
ed after  passing  a  clump  of  agaves,  is  a  favourite  spring  of  fresh 
water.  This  point  of  view  may  also  be  reached  from  the  route 
above  described  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  left  above  the  aqueduct, 
at  a  group  of  five  cypresses. 

The  Kolon68,  the  storied,  olive-surrounded  home  of  Sophocles 

and  the  scene  of  his  'Qtldipus  Coloneus',  lies  about  1^2  M.  to  the 

N.  W.  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (jp.  ^iy  ^g  uivj  \.%^'fe  \.\vfc  ^\^.m- 

wsy  along  the  Piraeus  road  (p.  33)  and  tVien  \.\vtTY  \.o  IV^  tv^v.\  ^^ 

n^e  may  follow  the  Rue  Constantin  toYraxeLS  \.\i<i  ^  . ,  ^^'a^bVii^  V^iM- 
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w»y  ilown  tliu  new  ciiurtb  o(H,igha  Konstanlinoi  (PI,  C,  'l).  At  the 
end  of  Ibe  atreet  wg  turn  to  Che  left,  tben  to  th.e  right,  ind  ues>T 
a.  bridge  (PI.  B,  2],  Tsach  the  tiamwsy-litia.  Ahoat  '/^  ^-  heyond 
the  bridge  lies  on  the  right  the  Chapel  of  Rtigiof  KonataMinat,  and 
>bout  300  yda.  farther  on  the  toad  fdrlis.  We  here  lesTe  the  tram- 
wSiy-liae  and  proceed  to  the  light  (owajda  the  flst  hilt  of  KdIodos, 
dlBtingulshed  hy  two  uonspirooue  white  tombstones.  This  is  the 
ancient  Kolnnos  Hippioi.  The  atones  mirk  the  graves  of  the  io~ 
eompliahed  iutiqaariee,  OUfried  /Hmer  {d.  1840)  and  Chartts 
LenormoRt  (d.  1859).  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  hill,  which 
seemB  to  have  been  sacred  to  Demeter. 

To  the  S.  or  S.W.  of  the  Kolonos  Isy  the  Aoftdeny,  a  large 
pieoe  of  grotmd  dedicated  to  Atbena  and  named  after  Akadanoii, 
•n  early  owner.  It  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  Hipparchos, 
son  of  Peisletratos,  and  was  at  first  used  for  gymnastic  eieicises. 
Kiiuoii  laid  it  nut  with  walks  and  embellisheil  it  with  trees  and 
fountains,  and  'the  olive  groves  of  Academe'  became  a  favourite 
resDlt  of  Plato  and  other  public  teachers.  Through  the  great  phil' 
OBopher  the  name  hos  become  oelabtaled,  and  has  been  univer- 
eally  Rhoaen  as  the  deeignation  of  the  modern  abodes  nf  solence 
■nd  art.  Twelve  olives  of  boary  antiquity  (|ii.Dp(at),  said  to  have 
been  propagated  from  shoots  of  the  sacred  tree  of  Atbena  (p.  71), 
Etoad  under  the  especial  protoctiun  of  the  goddess.  Beneath  (heir 
■hade  were  altars  of  Zeus  Kalaebatei  (^tbs  descender  on  the  ligbtning) 
or  AfoHdi,  of  Athaia  herself,  and  of  Htrctilei.  The  surrounding 
dii^ct  Is  described  hy  Sophocles  In  his  uelebrated  strophea : 

To  Ihij'HMvan-foilered  haunt,  Barlli-<  fairest  home, 
OlHumng  Colonul,  wharo  tbB  nightingale 
In  cool  green  covert  BBrWolli  aver  clear. 
Tiue  tu  Iho  deep-flnBhcd  ivy  and  the  de«.r 

From  itaietti  boiiihs  aud'mirlwl  friilUge  mode, 
flnnleas  at  no.m,  .ti.nnlesi  id  overy  gale. 
Wood-ro<ln«  Bauehu;<  Ihets,  with  maiLy  ronnd, 

(Lewiii  Campbell-B  Translation.) 
The  rich  vegetation  has  now  almost  ctitirely  disappeared,  but 
the  view  of  Athens  and  iheAcropolis  will  amply  repay  the  visitor. — 
lis  Academy  was  once  connected  with  the  Djpylon  |  pp.  84,  86) 
by  1  road  Hanked  with  monuments  to  Perikles  and  other  eminent 
etateamen  and  warriors.  The  grave  of  Plato  was  also  formerly 
■ilDWn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ms  favourite  haunt. 

Aootber  pleasant  eicuTsion  of  l-l'/j  hi.  moy  be  mode  from  the 
CAat»I  oflheHasia  TrfcisCP-SS;  P!-  A,  4)  along  the  'Sacred  Way' 
to  Eleusis  and  through  the  olive  grove  In  tjie  plain  of  the  Kephisos. 
On  tbe  left,  about  Va^-  f^™  'he  town,  lies  thQBatK&vuL^T&Ko. 
(PoTivwit  K^ifi;),  with  its  lofty  poplars.  About  i  'W.  tB.tfti'CT  o^v 
ire  retch  t  small  fCaffenton  on  the  right,  neat  afeni^c  osct  m.  k"' 
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of  the  Kephisos.  After  stopping  here  to  enjoy  a  glus  of  nki  and 
the  view  of  the  Acropolis ,  we  turn  to  the  right ,  without  crossing 
the  bridge,  and  skirt  the  Kephisos  to  the  first  bioad  road,  which 
leads  us  back  to  the  town.  The  narrower  paths  should  be  avoided, 
as  likely  to  lead  astray.  The  glimpses  of  the  Acropolis  seen  through 
the  aged  and  gnarled  stems  of  the  olive-trees  impaxt  a  great  charm 
to  this  walk. 

9.  Excnrsions  in  Attica. 

^Quoeunque  ingredimur^  in  aUquam  hittoriam  ptdem  poiUmmi.* 

Gieero. 

The  peninsula  of  'Amxif)  or  Attica  (properly  'Axxix-/),  from 
dxT-f),  a  rocky  beach),  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  ranges  of  KUhae- 
ron  (now  Elatids)  and  Pamea  (now  Ozed),  which  attain  a  height 
of  4600  ft.,  consists  of  a  flat,  undulating  district,  broken  np  by  the 
mountain  groups  of  PenteUkon  (3640  ft.)  and  HymeUoa  (3370  ft). 
In  the  middle  of  it  lies  the  plain  of  Athens  (t6  IlsiCov),  which 
stretches,  with  a  breadth  of  2^/2-3  M.,  from  Mt.  Fames  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  14  M.  The  dry  calcareous  soil  is  adapted  for  little  ve- 
getation except  the  olive  and  the  fig,  though  the  vine  is  now  assi- 
duously cultivated.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty.  The  water  of 
the  Kephisos  is  exhausted  by  Irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  sea, 
and  in  summer  the  bed  of  the  Ilissos  is  as  a  rule  almost  dry. 
Large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  seen  grazing  in  every  direction. 
The  barren  nature  of  Attic  soil  is  noticed  by  Thucydides,  who  con- 
siders it  the  reason  why  the  country  was  spared  foreign  immigration 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  inhabitants  of 
modem  Attica,  which  is  grouped  in  one  nomarchy  or  province  with 
B(Botia,  Salamis,  and  iEgina,  are  almost  all  of  Albanian  descent. 

Host  of  the  following  excursions  may  each  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  Many  of  the  must  interesting  points  may  now  be  reached  by  Rail- 
way. Parties  of  3-4  may  hire  a  Carriage  for  20-30  fr.  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  distance,  while  single  travellers  may  obtain  a  St»ddle 
Horse  for  about  10  fr.  a  day.  The  inconvenient  habit  the  Greek  coach- 
men have  of  stopping  at  nearly  every  wayside  tavern  has  probably  been 
already  experienced  by  the  traveller  on  his  way  from  the  Pirieus  to 
Athens.  Travellers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  should  not  attempt  the  excursions  occupying  several 
days,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  longer  excursions,  without  a  Courier  (p.  xiv). 
—  Provisions  should  in  most  cases  be  brought  from  Athens,  and  refresh- 
ments of  this  kind  are  included  in  the  ^pension''  charges  of  the  hotels. 

a.  The  Pirsens. 

The  landing  ut  the  Pirteus  and  the  road  from  the  Pireeus  to  Athens 
arc  described  at  p.  2.  Those  who  make  the  excursion  from  Athens  do 
so  roost  conveniently  by  the  JHraeus  Railway^  the  trains  running  every 
V2  hr.  (hourlv  before  8  a.m.  and  after  8  p.  m.)  in  20  min.  (fares  ^,  60  c. ; 
return  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  5  c).  The  station  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Rue  d'Her- 
mes  (PL  B,  5) ;  the  ticket-clerk  speaks  YtfiticYi. 

Tlie  new  railway  from  the  Pirteas  to  Athens  akw^  CortwOi,  ^^^tTS;!^^^  %.> 
p.  142,  is  not  intended  for  local  traffic. 
Tramwajf  to  PiiaJeron,  see  p.  34. 
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The  Railway"  from  Athrns  to  thr  PiRiKus,  the  oldest  of  the 
Greek  lines,  runs  partly  through  cuttings  and  does  not  command  so 
many  views  as  the  road.  The  best  view  is  obtained  to  the  right, 
where  the  olive  grove  and  N.  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens  is  over- 
looked. The  only  intermediate  station  is  Ph&leron  (^Hotel^  with 
good  restaurant;  Bath  Establishments,  bath  50  c.),  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Athenians  for  sea-bathing  in  summer,  with  an  open-air 
theatre  (comp.  p.  34).  —  About  ^4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Phaleron, 
between  the  two  lines  of  railway,  is  the  Monument  of  Karaiskakis, 
the  brave  and  shrewd  leader  of  the  Klephts,  who  fell  here  in  a  sor- 
tie on  May  6th,  1827,  the  day  before  the  grand  attack  on  the  camp 
of  Kioutagi  he  had  planned  for  the  relief  of  Athens  (comp.  p.  44). 

The  train  skirts  the  base  of  the  projecting  hill,  where  the 
southonimost  of  the  Long  Walls  joined  the  fortifications  of  the  Pi- 
tbhs.  The  monument  on  the  hill  commemorates  the  French  and 
English  soldiers  who  died  at  the  Piraeus  in  1854. 

PirsBai.  —  Both  the  Railway  Stations  (for  the  old  line  to  Athens 
and  for  the  Feloponnesian  Railway)  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  harbour.  Those  who  mean  to  proceed  at  once  by  steamer  may  entrust 
thenuelves  to  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  boatmen  at  the  station. 

Hotels.  Hotel  St.  PAtebsboubg,  Hotel  des  Etbakgers,  both  in 
tho  Place  d''Ai)Ollon,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  harbour,  R.  2-5  fr.,  Ifrench 
and  Italian  spoken. 

BoBtaaranta.  Ares^  below  the  Hotel  St.  Pdtersbourg;  Lavra^  adjoin- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Spiridion*,  Acropolis^  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Place 
de  Th^mistocle,  adjoining  the  Exchange  (first  floor,  reached  by  an  out- 
aide  staircase).  —  The  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  Piraeus  are  little  fre- 
quented by  strangers. 

Oarriagee  in  the  Agora^  by  the  harbour  •,  to  Athens  5,  to  Keratopyrgos 
(p.  106)  and  back  5^  fr. 

British  Oonsul,  ff.  L.  JhtpuiSt  Esq.  — ^American  Yice-Oonsul,  A.  Mae- 
douall^  Esq, 

The  Piro/eus  or  Peiraeus  (pronounced  PeercBivs\  Italian  Pireo, 
French  Le  Pirie,  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Athens,  with  about 
35,000  inhab.,  is  in  its  present  aspect  entirely  of  modern  growth. 
When  Athens  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1835,  the 
very  name  of  its  ancient  port  had  been  forgotten.  A  group  of  flsher- 
men^s  huts  on  its  site  was  called  Porto  Leone,  from  the  figure 
of  a  lion  which  was  carried  off  by  the  Venetians  in  1687  and  now 
stands  in  front  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  Since  1835  spacious 
quays,  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  an  exchange  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  Pirasus  is  rapidly  outstripping  Syra  (Hermoupolis, 
p.  136).  Once  more  as  iil  antiquity  tho  fine  harbour  is  filled  with 
merchantmen  from  foreign  shores,  while  along  the  banks  lie  the 
smaller  vessels,  which  transact  the  trade  with  the  insular  and  other 
seaports  of  Greece.   A  few  men-of-war  may  generally  be  seen  here 

at  anchor,  though  not  those  sailing  under  the  Greek  flag. 

In  comparison   with  ^gina,    Corinth^  and  tbe  tv>?L<^V-\vs'ww9>  ^^   K<-v^ 
Minor,  AUbens  entered  the  hats  of  commerce  at  a  \a\,G  -^^irio^.    "^»n«w  ^>^^ 
legiaJstion  of  Solon  in  based  to  a  t;reat  extent  upon  Vti^  «.SkS.\\YKvV\vi^  \\\i»X 
theAibenUwi  are  a  people  of  husbandmen  and  catlXG-bx^e^ciT*.  ^X^Oi^t  ^\^jj^ 
iaatincta  may  perhaps    be  dated    from    tho   capture   o^  ^a\\wwvv?k  V\?.  ^^^^- 
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Down  to  the  Persian  wars,  however,  the  open  roads  of  Fhaleron  afford- 
ed ample  accommodation  for  the  few  veaselii  owned  by  the  Atheniau. 
To  Themistokles  belongs  the  credit  of  fonnding  the  iWTal  preiSmiaeDee 
of  Athens,  in  persuading  his  fellow-citiBens  to  devote  the  proeeeds  of 
the  silver*mines  of  Laurion  (p.  126)  to  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  He  also 
discerned  the  advantages  of  the  gulf  of  Pirseos,  which  was  at  tliat  time 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  swampy  ground  (ITalas),  and 
began  to  lay  oat  a  capacious  harbour.  After  the  end  of  the  wan  wtth 
Persia  the  fortifications  of  the  new  naval  and  oonuneroial  harbonn  were 
completed  in  haste,  and  Themistokles  is  even  said  to  have  eontem- 
plated  the  transference  of  the  whole  of  Athens  to  the  PitmoB.  Under 
Perikles  the  building  of  the  seaport  was  completed  on  a  uniform  plan 
by  the  celebrated  Hippodamos  of  Miletos,  who  afterwards  laid  out  the 
towns  of  Ehodes  and  Thurii.  The  Pirseus,  like  Rhodes,  and  partly 
also  on  account  of  its  situation,  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  Ming 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  time,  and  the  Athenians  oompaved  ito 
boat-houses  with  the  Propyleea  and  the  Parthenon.  The  eonstmetion 
of  the  'Long  Walls'  brought  the  Piraeus  into  still  closer  union  with 
Athens  and  made  the  town  and  its  port  as  it  were  one  city  with  two 
centres.  The  Piraeus,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  Metoekiy  or  subject  citiiens. 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade,  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  democracy,  while  Athens  was  the  abode  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment represented  by  the  original  free  citizens.  Thus  when  Sparta  subdued 
Athens  in  B.C.  404  after  a  prolonged  contest,  one  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  aristocratic  victors  was  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  the  fortifications  and  ship-houses  of  the  Pimus.  And  when  Tkrtuf- 
boulos  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  the  following  year, 
his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  PiraTUS,  relying  on  the 
cordial  support  of  its  democratic  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  of  the 
harbour  were  restored  after  the  naval  victory  of  Knidos  gained  by  Konom 
over  Pisandros  in  B.C.  393,  and  Athens  and  its  seaport  both  entered  on  a 
second  period  of  prosperity.  Eonon  erected  at  the  Piraeus  a  sanctuary  of 
Euploea,  or  the  Enidian  Aphrodite,  while  KepMtodotot  carved  a  statue  of 
Athena  Soteira,  or  the  saviour,  which  was  erected  by  the  altar  of  2ieus 
Soter.  The  ship-houses  were  also  rebuilt.  The  finest  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Pirieus  was  the  Arsenal  of  Pftilo^  constructed  during  the 
rule  of  Lykourgos  (p.  41) ,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  military  harbour.  From 
B.C.  322  to  229  the  citadel  of  Munychia,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  forti- 
fications, was  occupied  by  the  Macedonians.  In  B.C.  86  the  Pirseus  was 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  lost  its  importance  for  the  next  1900  years. 

The  town  of  PirsBUS,  with  its  broad  and  straight  streets ,  offers 
no  attraction  to  the  visitor,  except  the  small  but  interesting  museum 
of  antiquities  in  the  Qymnasium^  in  the  Place  Karaiskakis  (eutr. 
usually  by  the  Rue  Karaiskakis,  adni.  50  c).  The  colleotion  in- 
cludes several  good  tombstones  and  a  few  statues  of  emperors  and 
vases  of  the  Roman  period. 

An  interesting  walk,  however,  occupying  about  2Y2  hra**  niay 
be  taken  round  the  Habbour.  On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  proceed  along  the  N.  basin  of  the  harbour,  now  very 
shallow,  to  the  peninsula  of  Eetioneia.  In  8  min.  we  reach  an  an- 
cient wall,  10-12  ft.  thick,  with  several  round  towers,  which  ascends 
from  the  harbour  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  gate- 
way. Farther  on  (comp.  the  Plan)  are  other  vestiges  of  the  old 
fortifications,  all  probably  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Four 
Hundred,  who  attained  power  in  B.C.  4\\. 

We  now  cross  hy  boat   to  tbe  Kantlwiros,  ot  T^qw\1  HciTbouT, 
wJiero  the  Atbcuiau  war-triremes  lay  ,  %\xa.T^\xi%  VX^^  m^x^^  ^"l  v:si^ 
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harbour  and  the  merohantmeu  iu  the  ba8iii.  The  W.  part  of  the 
Piriean  peninsula,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  leaf  (see  Plan)  and 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  middle,  bore,  as  is  now  believ- 
ed, the  name  of  Akte.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  massive  wall  strengthened  by  square  towers ,  the  course  of 
which  is  still  quite  traceable.  In  the  N.  angle  of  the  westernmost 
projection  of  the  Akte  is  the  Tomb  of  Miaulis,  a  plain  marble 
monument  in  memory  of  a  naval  hero  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
(d.  1835);  at  the  opposite  angle  is  a  Lighthouse.  Adjoining  the 
latter  to  the  S.  are  two  tombs  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  often  cover- 
ed by  water  but  accessible  at  low  tide ;  the  first  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Tomb  of  Themistokles,  The  rounded  blocks  lying 
about  here  may  have  been  part  of  an  ancient  lighthouse  or  beacon. 
The  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  show  numerous  traces  of 
ancient  dwellings  and  quarries.  At  the  highest  point  (187  ft.)  is 
the  signal  used  for  telegraphing  to  Athens  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboats.  To  the  S.E. ,  near  the  spring  of  Ttirloneri ,  is  a  caf^, 
the  seats  in  front  of  which  afford  a  charming  view.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  small  bay  was  Phreattys. 

To  the  E.  is  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Z«a,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  formerly  fortified.  Traces  of  the  massive  substructures  of  the 
sheds  or  ship-houses  (Nedbooixoi)  for  the  reception  of  the  an- 
cient triremes  are  visible  under  the  water.  Near  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  bay  are  traces  of  the  rows  of  seats  and  foundations  of  the 
stage  of  the  so-called  New  Theatre. 

The  broad  road  skirts  the  edge  of  the  bay,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of 
which  is  a  group  of  villas  frequented  by  the  Athenians  in  summer. 
To  the  left  are  a  few  ancient  tombs  and  votive  niches.  The  road 
then  runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Munychia  and  reaches  the  Har- 
bour of  Munychia,  where  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  similar  to 
those  iu  the  bay  of  Zea.  It  finally  leads  back  to  the  town ,  passing 
near  the  monument  to  French  and  English  soldiers  mentioned  at 
p.  105.    Road  to  the  railway-station  of  Phaleron,  see  below. 

The  ascent  of  the  Hill  of  Munychia  (280  ft.),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  PirsBus ,  is  rather  trying  from  the  side  next  the  sea,  but 
there  is  an  easy  path  on  the  N.W.  slope.    It  was  here  that  Thrasy- 
boulos  and  afterwards  the  Macedonians  entrenched  themselves.  The 
extensive  view  embraces  the  Bay  of  Phaleron ,  Mt.  Hymettos ,  the 
Attic  plain,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,   the  Lykabettos,   and  Mt. 
Pames ;  to  the  S.  are  the  islands  of  Hydra,  ^Egina,  Salamis,  and  the 
tiny  Psyttaleia,  and  also  the  town  of  Piraeus.  To  the  W.  of  the  Chap- 
el of  8t.  EUas  is  the  entrance  of  a  deep  subterranean  passage,  with 
165  dilapidated  steps ;  It  is  now  called  Arethusa  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  well.    On  the  W.  slo^^  \%  t\v^  ^vjW- 
marked  circular  site  of  the  Old  Theatre  and  ttacift^  ol  tq^^  <ii  ^.^^y.'e*. 
The  TAlIey  to  the  8.  of  the  hill  with  the  An^lo-^Te^wOcL  Tsvwvw\weo^•^ 
otttaide  the  ancient  town- walls,  is  supposed  \)V  '^^^^^  CxrtXlva^  V^"^^ 
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the  site  of  the  aucient  Hippodrome  for  chariot  and  hone  laces.  — 
From  this  point  we  can  reach  the  railway  in  a  few  miniLtes  and 
follow  the  line  to  the  station  of  Phaleron  (p.  105). 

b.  Salunii. 

A  visit  from  the  Pireeno  to  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  8ai.amI8,  In- 
cluding a  short  inspection  of  the  island,  takes  about  6-8  hrs.  We  may 
either  walk  to  the  (2  hrs.)  ferry  and  cross  there;  or,  if  tbe  wind  be  favoar- 
ablc,  take  a  sailing-hoat  direct  from  the  Pireens  to  Anibelaki  (ca.  6  fr., 
whole  day  10  fr.);  or  we  may  go  one  way  and  return  the  other.  A  small 
steamer  also  plies  daily  from  the  Pirseus,  starting  about  7  a.m.  from  the 
quay  near  the  trading-vessels  mentioned  at  p.  106  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  110). 
—  Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  content  thems^ves  with  a  surrey  of 
the  bay  from  Keraidpyrgof^  which  is  accessible  by  carriage  (there  and  back 
2  hrs. ;  fare,  see  p.  105). 

On  quitting  the  railway-station  at  the  Piraeus^  we  skirt  the  shallow 
N.  bay  of  the  harbour  till  we  reach  the  cypress-shaded  cemetery 
(vexpoTacpeTov).  Here  we  follow  the  broad  road  to  the  right,  which 
brings  us  in  40  mln.  to  the  Chapel  ofSt.  Oeorge  AtKeraeini.  The  road 
then  descends  to  the  left,  passing  (8  mln.)  a  small  eminence  on  the 
left,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient sanctuary  of  Hercules.  The  ridge  to  the  right  is  ML  jEgdUos, 
along  the  base  of  which,  washed  by  the  sea,  runs  a  new  road,  con- 
structed as  an  approach  to  the  naval  arsenal  on  Salamis  (p.  110).  The 
hill  in  front  has  long  borne  the  name  of  the  Throne  ofXerxee,  from 
its  identification  with  the  ^rocky  brow'  on  which  Xerxes  sat  in  his 
silver-footed  chair  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  As  ancient 
writers,  however,  emphasize  his  propinquity  to  his  ships,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Kerat6pyrgo8j  which  projects  into  the  bay  about  8/4  M.  beyond  the 

chapel  of  St.  George.  A  powder-magazine  has  been  erected  here. 

Whether  the  Keratopyrgos  is  or  is  not  the  point  from  which  Xerxes 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  armament,  it  certainly  commands  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  strait,  where,  on  the  19th  day  of  Boedromion 
(Sept.  20th),  in  the  year  R.  C.  ^0,  the  Greeks  won  the  momentous  battle 
that  secured  their  future  independence.  To  the  8.  lies  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia^  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  Persian  array.  The 
Persian  fleet  consisted  of  about  1000  vessels,  one  half  of  which  push- 
ed forward  to  the  Salaminian  promontory  of  Kynotura^  while  the  other 
half  advanced  along  the  Attic  coast,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian 
army.  About  600  picked  men  were  stationed  by  night  on  l^yttalcia 
to  cut  off  the  Greeks  who  should  be  wrecked  and  driven  on  shore. 
The  300  vessels  of  the  Greek  fleet  cast  anchor  on  the  night  before 
the  battle  in  the  Bay  of  Ambelaki.  Aristides,  who  had  been  at  <mce 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  also  several  Tcnean  deserters  brouf^t  the 
news  that  Xerxes  intended  to  follow  the  cunning  advice  of  Themistokles 
and  to  try  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  a  single  blow.  The 
Peloponnesians ,  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering,  were  thus  forced  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  retiring  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  others.  The 
last  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in  arranging  the  line  of  battle.  The 
Athenian  vessels  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Grecian  fleet  and  were 
opposed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  GypTians*^  Vu  Wv%  ^«Q.Vt«  vi«v«k  tlie  ships 
of  jEgina  and  Euhcea  opposite  the  CVliciaTiR  auA  "tKmv\iW\wi«k-.»  \a  \\i*  \«S\ 
was  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  facing  Uxe  T\%\i\.  ot  IwAwv  n«\tv^  «i^  VXi^ 
Persian  armament. 
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^But  when  at  length  the  snowy-steeded  day 

Burst  o''er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 

First  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  uprose, 

Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 

Leapt  the  blithe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 

Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 

By  vain  opinion;  not  like  wavering  flight 

Billowed  the  solemn  peean  of  the  Greeks, 

But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging 

With  lusty  cheer.     Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  voice 

Biased  o^er  the  main;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 

Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended. 

And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed, 

Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  tirst, 

Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 

A  mighty  shout.    Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance ! 

Your  country  free,  your  children  free,  your  wives ! 

The  altiM^s  of  your  native  Gods  deliver, 

And  your  ancestral  tombs.  —  AlPs  now  at  stake ! 

A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back-rolled 

In  Persian  speech.    Nor  more  delay,  but  straight 

Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 

Dashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack 

And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 

The  figure-head;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 

Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 

At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 

Stood  the  harsh  shock;  but  soon  their  multitude 

Became  their  ruin;  in  the  narrow  frith 

They  might  not  use  their  strength,  and,  jammed  together, 

Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other, 

And  shattered  their  own  oars.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks 

Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 

Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 

Was  seen  no  more,  with  multituae  of  ships 

And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 

And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead;  till,  in  the  end. 

Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 

Had  oars,  in  most  disordered  flight  rowed  ofl*. 

As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 

With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 

Struck  pur  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  sea. 

With  w'ail  and  moaning,  was  possessed  around, 

Till  black-eyed  night  shot  darkness  o^er  the  fray.** 
As  under  these  circumstances  the  Persian  fleet  had  no  time  to  take 
on  board  the  troops  landed  on  Psyttaleia,  Aristides  hastily  collected  a 
band  of  armed  citizens,  who  with  the  women  had  watched  the  combat 
from  fhe  shore,  landed  on  the  island,  and,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
loudly  lamenting  Xerxes,  destroyed : 

*The  bloom  of  all  the  Persian  youth,  in  spirit 
The  bravest,  and  in  birth  the  noblest  princes\ 
The  above  passage,  from  the  'Persians^  of  ^schylus  (translated  by 
Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie),  is  the  account  of  the  battle  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
messenger  sent  to  inform  Queen  Atossa,  in  the  royal  palace  at  Susa,  of  its 
disastrous  result.  iEschylus  himself  fought  in  the  battle  and  eight  years 
later  (in  March,  472  B.  C.)  his  tragedy  was  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 
IMonysos  at  Athens.  We  may  therefore  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  account. 

From  Keratdpyrgos  the  road  leads  along  t\ie  %\iOTfe  1q.x^^.  \»Rit^^ 
commABding  an  excellent  view  of  the  hay  awA.  \\ifc\«\».xv^^  ^^^  '^'^^'^ 
St  the  ferry  fPirama)  to  8alamis.    While  ^aitVu^  ^i^t  XV«i  X^^^^  ^^ 
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traveller  may  refresh  himself  with  masticha  (p.  xxri)  at  the  ferry- 
house  (10  c).  The  passage  (50  c.)  asaally  takes  about  ^2  ^-i  ^^^ 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind.  The  boat  plies  irre- 
gularly, and  there  is  often  a  long  time  to  wait.  On  the  way  it 
passes  near  the  island  of  8t,  Oeorge,  probably  one  of  the  ancient 
Pharmakousae,  on  which  the  Orave  of  Ciree  used  to  be  pointed  out 
—  The  buildings  on  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  ferry  belong  to  the 
Greek  Naval  Arsenal  (steamer  to  the  PirsBus,  see  p.  108). 

The  island  of  Salamii,  which  now  supports  4600  inhabitants 
of  Albanian  origin,  owes  its  name  ('Shalam',  'Salem*,  peace  or  rest) 
to  PhcBnician  settlers.  In  the  Iliad  it  appears  as  the  home  of  the 
elder  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  afterwards  worshipped  here  as  a 
national  hero.  The  possession  of  the  island  was  long  disputed  by 
Megara  and  Athens,  but  was  at  last  permanently  secured  for  the 
latter  power  by  Solon  and  Peisistratos  (B.C.  698).  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  rugged  and  barren,  but  considerable  quantities  of  wine  and 
grain  are  produced.  The  ancient  capital  lay  at  the  landing-place 
('skala')  of  the  present  Ambeldki,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  bay  of 
that  name,  and  traces  of  it  are  still  Tisible  under  the  water.  The 
hill  with  the  windmill,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  the  ancient  town 
lay,  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

Those  who  wish  a  more  extensive  surrey  of  the  island  should 
follow  the  broad  road  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills  to  (2^2  M.) 
KouLouBi,  the  present  capital.  There  are  several  taverns  and  caf^s 
here,  but  those  who  desire  night-quarters  are  dependent  on  the 
hospitality  of  Nicolas  Papasotiriou,  the  demarch,  and  others.  The 
town,  now  officially  named  Salamis,  lies  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  a 
bay  of  its  own  name ,  which  runs  deeply  into  the  W.  side  of  the 
island  and  from  many  points  of  view  appears  completely  land- 
locked. There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  here.  On 
festivals  the  young  men  and  maidens,  attired  in  gaily-coloured 
costumes,  here  perform  a  number  of  curious  dances,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  preserved  the  features  of  a  very  ancient  period. 

A  pleasant  path  leads  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  K.W.  from  Kouluuri, 
through  the  valley  between  the  hill  of  St.  Elias  and  tiie  three  conspicu- 
ous windmills,  to  the  convent  of  Phanerom^ne,  the  scene  of  a  much  fre- 
quented Panegyris  (Sept.  4th),  and  thence  to  the  ('/i  hr.)  P^ama^  or  ferry, 
of  Megara.  Here  remains  of  antiquity  are  again  encountered.  The  passage 
of  the  strait  takes  1/4  hr.  (20-30  c),  and  the  walk  from  the  ferry  tu 
Megara  about  i^J-i  hr.  (see  p.  144). 

c.  Eleusis. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  a  distance  of  12  M.,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  carriage  (ca.  20  fr.)  in  21/2  hrs.  The  most  con- 
venient route,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  Railway,  which  accomplishes 
the  distance  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  66  c. ;  return-fares  5  fr.  10, 
4  fr.  15  c).  Good  walkers  may  go  one  way  on  foot.  A  stay  of  2  hrs.  at 
Eleu3is  is  ample.    A  luncheon-basket  shnu\<\.  "Xm  ^^to^V^^^. 

Railway  to  Eleusis,  beginuing  at  t\^fe  ^e\«v^\«i«»\Kii  %\ax:\wi. 

CPl  B,  1),  Bee  pp.  143,  144. 
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Road  tsom  Athbns  to  Eleusis.  The  'Sacred  Way^  to  Eleusis 
begiiiB  at  the  Dipylon  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  (PI.  A,  4; 
p.  85)  and  as  far  as  the  Kephiaos  has  been  described  at  p.  103. 
On  the  bank  of  this  stream  stood  the  'Holy  Fig-Tree',  presented 
by  Demeter  to  Phytalos  in  recognition  of  the  hero's  hospitality. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  powder-factory ;  to  the  left  we  obtain 
a  yiew  of  the  Piraens.  The  ancient  road,  with  which  the  modem 
one  corresponds  pretty  closely,  was  lined  almost  all  the  way  to  Eleu- 
sis with  tombstones,  traces  of  which  are  visible  at  several  points. 

The  road  now  ascends  the  ravine  intersecting  the  range  of  Mt. 
jEgaleos  from  E.  to  W.  To  the  left  is  a  new  lunatic  asylum.  Be- 
yond the  hill  of  8t,  Elias,  to  the  right,  is  a  poultry- farm  and  to 
the  left  is  a  group  of  caf^s,  where  the  horses  are  watered.  Adjacent 
is  the  decayed  Ckinyent  of  Daphni,  erected  by  the  Franks  in  the 
middle  ages  and  still  occupied  by  a  few  nuns.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  enclosing  wall,  about  70  paces  from  the  road, 
and  opposite  a  well.  The  court  contains  some  Byzantine  sculp- 
tares  and  also  a  few  fragments  of  Ionic  columns  and  other  marble 
relics  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  anciently  occupied  this 
site.  To  the  right  is  the  church ,  which  is  generally  open.  The 
Byzantine  mosaics,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  interesting,  particularly 
the  figure  of  *Chrlstos  Pantokrator'  in  the  dome.  In  one  of  the 
vestibules  stand  two  old  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  bears  a  coat-of- 
arms  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  W.  door 
ascends  to  a  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  part  of  the  bay  of  Eleu- 
sis ;  several  of  the  old  cells  open  on  this  terrace. 

The  road  now  descends.  The  rocks  to  the  right  show  numerous 
traces  of  the  ^Saored  Way'.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  pass  are 
the  remains  of  some  mediaval  fortifications,  while  in  the  rocks  to 
the  right  are  several  niches  for  votive  statuettes,  with  inscriptions. 
The  latter  prove  that  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite  once  stood  here.  As 
we  approach  the  sea,  a  small  plain  appears  to  the  left,  extending 
to  the  disused  convent  of  SkarmaHgd.  On  the  right  are  niarks  left 
on  the  rock  in  constructing  the  ancient  road.  Beyond  the  two  salt 
lakes  called  the  Rheitoij  in  which  of  yore  the  priests  of  Eleusis 
alone  had  a  right  to  fish,  lies  the  Thriasian  Plain^  so  named  from 
the  old  dome  of  Thria.  Eleusis,  situated  beside  a  long  and  narrow 
ridge,  now  comes  conspicuously  into  sight ;  in  front  of  us  are  the 
chapel  of  the  Panagfa  and  its  belfry,  while  higher  up  to  the  right  is 
the  Tower  of  the  Franks.  Beyond  the  village,  to  the  left,  rise  the 
mountains  called  Kerata,  or  ^Horns',  from  their  shape.  Near  the 
railway-station  of  Eleusis  the  road  to  Thebes  (p.  171)  diverges  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  near  a  weU,  much  frequented  by  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  probably  dat\tv%ttQ\&l^X)L^^k\sv^ 
of  Hadrian.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  ^«i%\^fe  >iXi'fc  «JX^«:^^  ^"^ 
^acbarla8(p.  iid)j  is  aBakali  or  shop,  wlieie  Mwfe,\iTfc«.^>'6«^'»«sA. 
fOlBe  may  be  obtained. 
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The  ruins  lie  about  ^2  ^*  ^'^m  the  railway-station  (comp.  p.  160). 

EleoBis  or  Levsina^  now  a  poor  and  feTer-hannted  yillage,  with 

1200  Inhabitants,  chiefly  Albanians,  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in 

Attioa,  and  appears  as  a  separate  'town'  even  after  the  oonsolidating 

process  of  Theseus  described  at  p.  37.    It  was  the  home  of  iEsehy- 

lus,  the  earliest  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  who  was  Ixmi 

liere  about  the  year  B.C.  525.     The  widespread  celebrity  of  its 

name  is  derived  from  the  worship  of  Demeter,    the  *£leusinlan 

Mysteries'  of  which,  believed  to  symbolise  the  highest  and  holiest 

feelings  of  mankind,  continued  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  down  to 

the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  present  era. 

The  old  legend  relates  that  Demeter  in  the  course  of  her  despairlBg 
search  for  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  or  Kora,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Hades  (Pluto),  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  the  guise  of  an  old  wo- 
man and  was  hospitably  received  into  the  hooaehold  of  JSn^  Keleos.  This 
kindness  the  goddess  repaid  by  giving  some  seed-corn  to  TrMolemo*^  the 
son  of  Keleos,  and  by  teaching  him  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  memory 
of  this  inestimable  gift,  which  raised  men  from  the  nomadic  state  of 
hunters  and  shepherds  and  rendered  them  capable  of  uniting  in  a  well- 
urdered  community,  was  celebrated  twice  a  year  at  the  Oreater  and 
Lesser  Kleusixia.  The  festivals  fell  in  the  months  of  Anthetterion  (Feb.- 
March)  and  Boedromion  (September)  and  were  thus  synchronous  with 
the  annual  revival  and  decay  of  nature.  The  same  connection  was  in- 
dicated in  the  part  of  the  story  which  records  that  Persephone  was  fin- 
ally allowed  tu  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  her  mother,  while  fur 
the  remaining  third  she  dwelt  in  the  underground  abode  of  her  husband 
Hades,  like  the  seed-corn  in  the  ground.  With  the  cult  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  closely  connected  that  of  Dionytos  or  lakehot ,  who  was 
also  worshipped  as  teaching  men  the  advantages  of  social  union.  Kone 
but  the  Mffsti^  or  initiated,  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Eleusinis. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  festival  was  the  solemn  torch-light 
procession  that  left  Athens  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  and  passed 
alon^  the  *Sacred  Way'  to  Eleusis.  The  details  of  the  Mysteries  are  now 
lost  beyond  recall,  but  ^all  our  serious  authorities  agree  that  the  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Mysteries  was  a  faith  which  revealed  to  them  hope- 
ful things  about  the  world  to  come,  and  which  not  so  much  as  a  con- 
dition, but  as  a  consequence  of  this  clearer  light,  this  higher  faith,  made 
them  better  citizens  and  better  men**  (Mahaffy^t  ^Rambles  and  Studies  in 
Greece').  Cicero  was  one  of  the  initiated  and  has  recorded  that  the  Myste- 
ries taught  'not  only  to  live  happily  but  to  die  with  a  fairer  hope\ 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  modem  village  lie  the  ruins 

of  tlie  Pbopyl.£a  ,  or  gateway  to  the  sacred  precincts.    The  flrst 

group  of  ruins  belongs  to  the  Oreater  or  Outer  Propylaea,  resembling 

tliose  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  and  facing  the  N.  E.    Six  marble 

steps,  which  have  been  broken  away  at  the  N.W.  comer ,  ascend 

to  the  stylobate  which  supported  the  Ionic  columns  forming  the 

actual  gateway.    The  bases  of  two  rows  of  these  are  still  in  situ, 

but  the  area  is  such  a  chaos  of  marble  debris  that  it  is  difficult 

at  first  to  realize  the  original  arrangement.    About  30  paces  to  the 

N.E.,  and  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  are  the  substructures  of  a 

small  temple,  which  is  ascribed  to  Artemis  Propylaea.    We  now 

pass  through  (or  rather  over^  tlie  ovLtei  Yio^>j\»«w ,  Vmw  ^W^jbLtly  to 

the  left,  pass  the  ruins  of  an  ac^uedweA  aLt\*V  oXXv^si  ^\.\vl<£\>\\«!&.,  vcA 

reach  the  Lesser  or  Inner  PropyUita,  Wve  ^toaW,  ^>l  H.V\«\i  ^^  Nwnxft^ 
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towards  the  N.  This  structure  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  33  ft. 
apart,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  opening  is  narrowed  hy  transverse 
walls  to  a  width  of  13  ft.  Opposite  the  ant»  in  the  gateway  stood 
two  eolamns,  the  florid  capitals  of  which  were,  perhaps,  surmounted 
by  taripods.  The  emhlems  and  inscriptions  on  the  fragments  of  the 
arohitrave,  whidi  are  strewn  on  the  ground,  prove  that  the  gate  was 
restored  in  the  first  century  before  our  era  by  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
eher.  —  In  the  rocks  to  the  right  (S.W.)  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of 
which  are  the  foundations  of  a  building,  a  small  rock-staircase,  etc. 
The  objects  discovered  here  seem  to  show  that  this  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Pluto. 

Passing  a  large  cutting  in  the  rock,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  we 
next  reach  the  plateau  on  which  stood  the  great  Tbmple  of  the 
Mtstb&ies  (Mu9Ttx6c  lS7]x6c).  The  original  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  later  structure,  begun  by  Iktinos  (p.  64) 
under  Perikles,  was  completed  by  the  architect  P^i^on  about  a 
hundred  years  later  (ca.  B.C.  311).  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  in  396  A.D.,  down  to  which 
period  the  mysteries  had  been  regularly  celebrated  with  all  their 
ancient  splendour.  A  series  of  fruitless  excavations  were  carried 
on  from  the  close  of  last  century  down  to  recent  times,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Archsological  Society  (p.  93)  to  lay  bare  the  en- 
tire temple  in  its  excavations  since  1882.  The  Portico  of  Philon^ 
in  front  of  the  S.E.  side,  is  183  ft.  long  and  371/2  ft.  deep;  the 
front  was  formed  by  12  Doric  columns,  with  two  others  behind  those 
at  the  corners.  From  this  portico  two  doors  led  to  the  Tdeatirion, 
or  interior  of  the  temple,  which  was  partly  built  into  the  solid  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Eleusis.  Two  other  entrances  lay,  one  on  the  N.E. 
side,  facing  the  Propylaea,  and  one  on  theS.W.  side.  A  broad  flight 
of  steps  on  the  N.E.  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  we 
obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the  arrangements.  The  interior  was 
178  ft.  long  and  170  ft.  wide,  and  contained  42oolumns,  disposed 
in  six  rows.  Round  the  walls  ran  eight  high  steps,  partly  hewn  out 
of  the  living  'rock.  In  the  E.  angle  of  the  great  temple  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  another  temple  of  the  ante-Persian  epoch 
(denoted  oh  the  Plan  by  red  lines).  This  edifice  was^similar  in  plan 
but  of  much  smaller  size  and  contained  only  25  columns  (in  five 
rows);  it  also  had  a  portico  on  the  S.E.  side.  Partly  below  this  an- 
cient temple,  and  partly  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  traces  have  also  been  dis- 
covered of  a  still  eariier  sanctuary  of  polygonal  masonry  (Eleusinian 
stone).   The  great  temple  of  Iktinos  was  frequently  restored. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Panagid  and 
to  the  CampanUe,  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Propylssa  and  the  temple.  Adjaoeut  \«  t\y&  %viA. 
of  ihe  ancient  EleusiDiiin  citadel,  wMcb  plav^  «o  ^\oi£i2^w^wV  ^  ^'^^ 
in  the  story  of  the  TbiHy  Tyrants  (B.C.  40S^.  ^e^on^^LVL^^'^  ^^^^ 
an  ancient  cistern  and  reach  a  hollow  at  i\ie  \>afte  ot  \\ifeW5i\  ^  ^"«^- 
Bamdbkbb'b  Greece.  ^ 
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Place  dc  la  Concorde.  The  line  follows  the  same  dlreotloii  as  the 
street  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  then  passes  the  station  of  tiie 
Poloponnesian  Railway  (p.  143),  and  proceeds  through  gaidens  and 
vineyards  to  (i^U  M.)  Patisia,  Patisia,  which  lies  to  the  right, 
may  also  he  reached  hy  tramway  (p.  34)  from  the  Place  de  It 
Concorde.  It  is  frequented  hy  the  Athenians  on  aecoont  of  its  gar- 
den restaurants,  at  one  of  which,  kept  by  a  German  named  Fischer, 
tolerable  beer  may  be  obtained. 

The  tramway-tenninufl,  Hotios  Louktu^  lies  at  the  N.  side  of  the  towa, 
on  the  road  to  Tatdi  (p.  117)  via  KoukouvaciMi.  The  road  to  Keaatdi  diverge! 
to  the  left  (see  Map,  p.  103).  In  1879  a  simple  Vaulted  Twmib^  resembling 
those  in  the  lower  town  of  Mycenee  (p.  206),  was  discovered  by  G^ermu 
archeeologists  about  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Menidi.  Its  contents  have  beea 
placed  alongside  of  the  Mycenean  antiquities  in  the  Archnological  Museom 
(p.  93).  The  road  passes  close  to  the  tomb,  which  lies  about  4  M.  ftrom 
the  tramway-terminus  at  Hotles  LovkaM,  and  about  2*/4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
HerakH. 

4M.  Herakli^  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Laurion,  which  here 
diverges  to  the  right.  The  village,  recognized  by  its  church  spire, 
lies  aboat  1/2  ^*  ^0  ^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  station.  It  was  originally  set- 
tled by  Bavarians  but  is  now  almost  wholly  occupied  hy  Greeks. 
—  We  then  ascend  amid  vineyards  and  olive-groves  to  the  large 
village  of  (7  M.)  Marouaij  the  name  of  which  is  a  memento  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Artemis  Amarysia,  in  the  deme  of  Athmonon.  To  the 
right  we  have  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Attic  plain,  with  the 
village  of  Chalandri  (p.  118). 

8V2  M.  Kephisid,  a  village  with  650  Inhab.,  beautifuUy 
situated  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Pentelikon.  The  surrounding  district  is 
noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  and  the  beauty  of  its  water- 
falls, and  the  place  is  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  favourite  summer- 
residence  of  Athenian  citizens.  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  53)  had  a  large 
villa  and  property  at  Kephlsia  and  here  entertained  Aulus  Gelllus, 
who  afterwards  celebrated  the  amenity  of  the  district  in  his  'Nodes 
Attlca)\  —  In  thePlatfa,  or  principal  square,  which  is  shaded  by  a 
fine  plane-tree  and  reached  from  the  railway-station  by  a  wide  street 
in  5  mln.,  are  a  Turkish  mosque,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  sev- 
eral caf^s.  Near  the  Platfa,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Athens,  is  an 
inn  (kept  by  Spird),  with  a  good  restaurant,  where  night-quarters  may 
be  obtained.  A  small  museum  in  the  Platfa,  half  exposed  to  the  air, 
contains  four  sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  (Helen  and  the  Dioscuri,  Eros, 
Leda,  Nereids,  etc.).  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  village,  8/4  M.  from 
the  Platfa,  rises  the  principal  source  of  the  Kephisos,  or  Kephaldri, 
whence  water  Is  conducted  to  Athens  by  an  underground  aqueduct, 
the  air-shafts  of  which  are  seen  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  Orotto 
of  the  Nymphs  J  in  a  gorge  containing  numerous  plane-trees,  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kephlsia,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  landslip. 


It  Is  well  worth  while  to  make  an  •lSiXC^'B»\oTa  T»'lfc.'tfi\^  ^WXi 
J/es  7f/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  KepliVsia,  wi^  ^^  ^^'^^^  *=^  <im\\Vo\i.% 
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Road  prom  Athbns  to  Eleusis.  The  'Sacred  Way'  to  Eleusis 
begins  at  the  Dipylon  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  (PI.  A,  4; 
p.  85)  and  as  far  as  the  Kephisos  has  been  described  at  p.  103. 
On  the  bank  of  this  stream  stood  the  'Holy  Fig-Tree',  presented 
by  Demeter  to  Phytalos  in  recognition  of  the  hero's  hospitality. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  powder^factory ;  to  the  left  we  obtain 
a  yiew  of  the  Pirsens.  The  ancient  road,  with  which  the  modem 
one  corresponds  pretty  closely,  was  lined  almost  all  the  way  to  Eleu- 
sis with  tombstones,  traces  of  which  are  visible  at  several  points. 

The  road  now  ascends  the  ravine  intersecting  the  range  of  Mt. 
jEgaleos  from  E.  to  W.  To  the  left  is  a  new  lunatic  asylum.  Be- 
yond the  hill  of  8t,  EUas,  to  th«  right,  is  a  poultry- farm  and  to 
the  left  is  a  group  of  caf^s,  where  the  horses  are  watered.  Adjacent 
is  the  decayed  Conyent  of  Daphni,  erected  by  the  Franks  in  the 
middle  ages  and  still  occupied  by  a  few  nuns.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  enclosing  wall,  about  70  paces  from  the  road, 
and  opposite  a  well.  The  court  contains  some  Byzantine  sculp- 
tures and  also  a  few  fragments  of  Ionic  columns  and  other  marble 
relics  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  anciently  occupied  this 
site.  To  the  right  is  the  church ,  which  is  generally  open.  The 
Byzantine  mosaics,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  interesting,  particularly 
the  figure  of  *Chrlstos  Pantokrator'  in  the  dome.  In  one  of  the 
vestibules  stand  two  old  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  bears  a  coat-of- 
arms  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  W.  door 
ascends  to  a  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  part  of  the  bay  of  Eleu- 
sis ;  several  of  the  old  cells  open  on  this  terrace. 

The  road  now  descends.  The  rocks  to  the  right  show  numerous 
traces  of  the  ^Saored  Way'.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  pass  are 
the  remains  of  some  mediaval  fortifications,  while  in  the  rocks  to 
the  right  are  several  niches  for  votive  statuettes,  with  inscriptions. 
The  latter  prove  that  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite  once  stood  here.  As 
we  approach  the  sea,  a  small  plain  appears  to  the  left,  extending 
to  the  disused  convent  of  SkarmaHgd,  On  the  right  are  marks  left 
on  the  rock  in  constructing  the  ancient  road.  Beyond  the  two  salt 
lakes  called  the  Rheitoij  in  which  of  yore  the  priests  of  Eleusis 
alone  had  a  right  to  fish,  lies  the  Thriasinn  Plain,  so  named  from 
the  old  deme  of  Thria.  Eleusis,  situated  beside  a  long  and  narrow 
ridge,  now  comes  conspicuously  into  sight ;  in  front  of  us  are  the 
o.hapel  of  the  Panagfa  and  its  belfry,  while  higher  up  to  the  right  is 
the  Tower  of  the  Franks.  Beyond  the  village,  to  the  left,  rise  the 
mountains  called  Kerala,  or  ^Horns',  from  their  shape.  Near  the 
railway-station  of  Eleusis  the  road  to  Thebes  (p.  171)  diverges  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  near  a  well,  much  frequented  by  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  probably  dating  from.  t\\&  Ivov^ 
of  Hadrian.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  \>fcftV^fe  \Xvfc  ^\i«:^^  ^"^ 
ZaebanA8(p.  iidj,  is  aBakali  or  shop,  where  wme,\iTfc«.^^\i«si'.  «^^ 
eo^ee  may  be  obtained. 
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summits  of  the  Tourko  Vouni.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Lauiion 
railway  (p.  124).  To  the  right  diverges  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
Mend^i.  A  short  halt  is  generally  made  at  the  khan  of  CSudandri 
(jp.  124).  Near  the  village  is  an  old  tomb,  which  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  chapel  of  the  Panagid  Marrnari6ti$sa,  The  road  now 
ascends  in  windings,  passing  several  houses  built  by  the  Duchess 
of  Piacenza,  to  whom  the  unfinished  ch&teau  farther  on ,  beyond 
the  convent,  also  belonged.  At  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road 
lies  a  pretty  little  mountain-lake,  which,  however,  is  concealed  by 
intervening  heights.  The  carriage  now  draws  up  in  firont  of  the 
convent  of  MendSli  or  Pentile  (1200  ft.),  the  richest  monastic  esta- 
blishment in  Attica.  The  abbot  willingly  permits  travellers  to  make 
use  of  the  guest-chamber,  but  in  summer  most  visitors  will  prefer 
the  pleasant  green  spot,  shaded  by  plane-trees,  with  its  refireshing 
spring,  in  front  of  the  building. 

Providing  oarselves  at  the  monastery  with  a  guide,  we  oontlnae 
the  excursion  on  foot.  For  about  1  M.  our  route  is  on  the  level, 
after  which  it  begins  to  ascend,  passing  many  of  the  AneUrU  Quof- 
ties,  which  yielded  the  fine-grained,  slightly  yellowish  Pentelic 
marble,  so  admirably  adapted  either  for  buildings  or  sculp- 
tures. Some  of  the  quarries  are  still  worked.  Traces  of  the  in- 
clined planes  down  which  the  blocks  of  marble  were  rolled  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  also  of  the  devices  to  retard  their  descent,  are 
still  visible ,  and  the  drums  of  a  few  columns  are  still  lying  ready 
for  transportation.  About  halfway  up  the  hill,  near  the  largest  of 
the  old  quarries,  is  an  extensive  Stalactite  Orotto,  at  the  innermost 
end  of  which  is  a  spring  of  cold  water.  A  Byzantine  double  eagle 
has  been  carved  on  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Many  tra- 
vellers turn  here  and  go  back  to  Mendeli,  but  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  go  on  to  the  top  of  Pentelikon  (3640  ft.),  a  climb  of  scarcely 
1  hr.  The  range  was  originally  called  Brilessos,  but  the  cele- 
brity of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  deme  of  Pentele  brought  the 
present  name  into  vogue  at  a  very  early  period.  The  summit, 
which  in  antiquity  was  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Athena,  com- 
mands the  most  extensive  view  of  all  the  Attic  hills.  The  woods 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill  have  recently  suffered  greatly  from  a  con- 
flagration. 

To  the  E.  lie  the  plain  and  bay  of  Marathon ,  beyond  which,  in  the 
island  of  Eubuia ,  rises  the  pyramidal  Dclph  (p.  206).  To  the  E.  is  the 
S.  end  of  Kuboea,  to  the  right  (S.E.)  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Andros 
und  Tenos.  Still  farther  to  the  right  are  Keos  (p.  136)  and  Makronisi  (p.  128), 
the  latter  lying  close  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Attica.  To  the  S.,  faintly 
visible  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  the  mountains  in  the  island  of  Melos, 
90-100  M.  away.  To  the  W.  we  overlook  the  whole  of  the  Attic  plain, 
with  Athens,  the  Lykabettos,  and  Hymettos.  Four  mountain-ranges  limit 
the  view  in  this  direction,  one  rising  above  the  other:  Fames,  Kithceron, 
the  Boeotian  Helicon,  and  lastly  the  snowy  summit  of  Pamassos. 

On  the  8.  slope  of  Pentelikon  is  a  dairy-^WTu  V]ftfeVv>t\A^  XwJVwwtVn^  V*^ 
tJitf  convent  and  called  Kdritos  or  Odrito.    1\iia  ^Tv>\»aXA>j  xev^^v^tTiNa  Q«r- 

fi'^/Z^s,    the  name   of  an  Attic    deme  in  this  eiiaUUV,  vi\v\0£i  v^  vlv\ftt^RW«a 

rvj'fli  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  country. 
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g^  KsBtariani  and  Hymettos. 

The  monastery  of  KaetaHani^  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Athens,  may  be  reach- 
ed either  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  —  The  ascent  of  Mt,  Symettos  from 
Ksesariani  takes  about  I'/s  hr.,  but  is  seldom  made,  as  that  of  Pentelikon 
ifl  preferable.  The  sheep-dogs  on  the  hills  are  sometimes  apt  to  be 
troublesome  (comp.  p.  xviii). 

We  leave  the  KepMsia  load  opposite  the  convent  of  Asomdton 
(p.  115),  cross  a  small  biook  flowing  into  the  Iliasosj  and  follow  the 
road  along  the  bed  of  a  stream,  generally  dry,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Eridanos.  In  about  1  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  farm 
formerly  belonging  to  the  convent  (Metdchijy  and  in  V2^'*  more  come 
somewhat  unexpectedly  upon  the  deserted  monastery  of  XsBsariani 
(now  the  property  of  government) ,  half  hidden  among  trees.  Be- 
hind the  building  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  issues  from  a  marble 
ram*s  head,  of  ancient  date.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  KuXXou  nV)pa 
of  antiquity ,  which  was  regarded  as  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bar- 
renness of  women.  The  hill  near  the  convent ,  with  the  Chapel  of 
St,  Mark,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Attic  plain  and  the  sea.  — 
About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Kssarianf  is  the  ruined  convent  ofAstiri. 

A  toilsome  path  ascends  from  Ksesarianf  in  1V2  hr.  to  the  top 
of  the  long  and  treeless  ridge  of  Hymettos  (3370  ft.).  The  view 
to  the  £.,  on  which  side  the  mountain  falls  more  abruptly,  in- 
cludes the  fertile  Mesogia  (p.  124)  and  the  Gyclades  (Andros,  Te- 
nos,  Keos).  To  the  N.E.  are  the  lofty  mountains  of  Eubcea.  The 
honey  of  Hymettos  is  still  as  famous  as  of  yore ,  but  most  of  the 
fragrant  honey  now  sold  under  this  name  (p.  33)  comes  from 
Tourko  Youniand  other  parts  of  Attica.  The  marble  of  Mt.  Hymet- 
tos is  of  bluish-gray  colour. 

h.  Marathon. 

This  interesting  but  somewhat  expensive  excursion  may  be  accom- 
plished by  carriage  in  one  day,  by  sending  relays  of  horses  on  beforehand 
^0-€0  fr.);  a  saddle-horse  costs  20  fr.  The  drive  to  the  8or6s,  or  mound  in 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  takes  about  41/2  hrs. ;  and  a  stay  of  2-274  brs.  may 
be  made.  An  early  start  is  thus  necessary  to  overtake  the  excursion  in 
a  day.  The  length  of  the  drive  may  be  a  little  curtailed  by  using  the 
railway  between  Athens  and  Jeraka  either  in  going  or  coming,  but  this 
plan  offers  no  farther  advantages.  Luncheon  must  be  brought  from 
Athens,  and  some  bottles  of  water,  or  a  pail  to  let  down  into  the  wells. 

Riders  may  also  make  this  excursion  from  Kephisia  (p.  il5).  From 
Kephisia  to  Vrand,  4  hrs.;  thence  across  the  plain  and  past  the  Sards  to 
Mcwathotty  IV4  hr.;  back  to  Kephisia  vi&  the  Cave  of  Fan^  A}/t-b  hrs., 
in  all  10-11  hrs. ,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  at  Marathon.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  spend  the  night  there  must  arrange  to  have  fresh  horses 
in  waiting  for  the  return-journey,  which  is  most  conveniently  managed 
by  sending  them  on  from  Kephisia  the  day  before.  The  entire  cost  is 
about  20  fr.    Provisions  should  be  brought  from  Athens. 

From  Athens  to  Mabath6n.  —  We  leave  Athens  by  the  Ke- 
phisia road  and  turn  to  the  right  beyond  AmpelokCpi  (p.  117).   To 
the  left  rise  the  heights  of  the  Tourko  Vouni,  wv^  \a  ^fe  ^^\.Nsi 
tbe  Bymetios,  with  the  conspir.nous  wMte  ^a\V  feTve\<5i%\?s\%^^  Tv^xv'ei^ 
convent  of  Si.  John  the  JJwnter  ("A-(iO(;'VTOdNNi\^YoiNf\-\^Cy  ^"^  ^'^ 
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road  passes  near  the  W.  spurs  of  PenUlikon,  we  o1)8erYe  to  the  left 
the  Tillages  of  Chalandri,  Marousi,  and  Kephisla,  embosomed  in 
vineyards,  cornfields,  and  oliye-groves.  The  white  marble  qnanles 
on  the  slope  of  Pentelikon  are  also  visible.  After  pasBing  a  chapel 
and  several  wells,  we  reach,  1^4  hr.  after  leaving  Athens,  a  group 
of  houses  and  a  military  guard-house  (0Ta6(Ji6c),  at  the  N.  extrem- 
ity of  Mt.  Uymettos ,  where  it  approaches  to  within  about  3  M. 
of  Pentelikon.  The  name  of  this  place ,  Stavrda  or  ^crosa',  Is  de- 
rived from  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  road  to  Marathon  and 
Laurion  with  those  to  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  Attic  plain.  The 
railway-station  of  Jirdka  (p.  124)  lies  near  this  point. 

Our  road  crosses  the  railway  and  leads  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  S. 
spurs  of  Pentelikon.  In  about  Y2  ^*  ^^  reach  the  small  village  of 
Charvdtiy  and  in  V2^''  niore,  after  passing  through  extensive  olive- 
groves,  we  arrive  at  the  estate  of  PikSrmi,  where  a  short  halt  is  ge- 
nerally made  to  change  horses.  Pikermi  was  the  scene,  in  April 
1870,  of  the  last  important  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  Greece,  in 
which  an  Italian  and  three  English  gentlemen  were  captured  and 
shot  by  the  bandits.  Fossilized  bones  have  been  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Valafiaria ,  a  mountain  torrent  here ,  which,  however,  is 
usually  dry.  The  road  runs  for  about  3  M.  along  the  bank  of  this 
torrent,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Baphina.  The  latter  name  is  a 
corruption  of  that  of  the  dome  Araphen,  to  which  the  ancient  forti- 
fications on  the  EttoSf  a  hill  to  the  right  somewhat  resembling  a 
feudal  castle,  probably  belonged.  Soon  after  this  hill  has  faded  out  of 
sight,  the  road  turns  to  the  N.,  passing  at  some  distance  from  a  guard- 
house situated  on  the  hill  to  the  right.    • 

After  crossing  the  ridge  we  obtain  a  magnificent*  Viteto  of  the  pine- 
clad  foreground,  the  azure  sea,  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  part  of 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  with  the  projecting  peninsula  of  Kynosourn ; 
to  the  left  are  the  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon  and  the  ArgtUiki.  The 
hamlet  of  Hieratzakoulif  visible  for  a  few  moments  about  3/4  M.  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  possesses  a  spring  of  drinking-water.  Soon 
after,  in  about  4^2  hrs.  from  the  start,  the  carriage  draws  up  by  a  sol- 
itary farm-house,  generally  untenanted,  with  a  wine-press.  About 
250  yds.  to  the  N. ,  in  the  middle  of  the  Plain  of  Karathon,  is  the 
Isolated  knoll  called  */Sfortfs,  30-40  ft.  in  height  and  about  200  yds. 
in  circumference,  partly  overgrown  with  brushwood.  This  is  almost 
unquestionably  the  mound  raised  over  tlie  graves  of  the  Athenians, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  17th  day  of  Metageitnion 
(12th  Aug.),  in  the  year  B.  C.  490,  and  probably  marks  the  spot 
where  the  struggle  was  hottest.  This  evidently  artificial  mound  has 
been  somewhat  curtailed  on  its  W.  side  in  the  course  of  an  exca- 
vation made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  obsidian 
arrow'heads  and  other  objects  theu  touwA.  \\\<s\vwfe^  ^Qme  a.utiqua- 
ri'ans  to  place  the  constructton  of  the  mouw^  vw  yt^\«.\«^t.  ^\sv«.%. 
A  recent  excavation  by  Schliemanu  was  V\t\io\\X  t^^-wW..  Vva»Mv\%a, 
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howeyer,  expressly  says  that,  except  the  grave  of  the  Athenians, 

no  mound  or  other  memorial  was  to  be  seen  in  the  plain.    The 

Sor68  commands  the  best  view  of  the  battle-field,  in  whioh  10,000 

Greeks  totally  routed  a  Persian  army  of  ten  times  their  number. 

Looking  towards  the  N.W.  and  W.,  we  see  two  valleys  ascending  from 
the  plain,  to  the  right  the  valley  of  Marathon  (p.  123)  and  to  the  left  that  of 
Vr^md  (p.  123).  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
under  MUUadBs,  in  order  to  confront  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  should  they  attempt  to  repeat  the 
successful  march  of  Peisistratos  on  Athens  by  the  S.  outlet  from  the  plain 
(corresponding  with  the  present  road).  The  Persians  had  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  aavice  of  Hippias,  but  probably  re-embarked  on 
observing  the  Grecian  tactics.  The  cavalry,  at  any  rate,  for  whose  benefit 
the  plain  of  Marathon  was  selected,  must  have  been  again  embarked,  as 
no  mention  occurs  of  it  in  any  account  of  the  battle,  which  would  probably 
have  had  a  different  issue  had  the  Persian  generals  been  able  to  launch 
their  squadrons  of  horsemen  on  the  little  band  of  Greeks.  Miltiades  recognised 
the  favourable  opportunity  when  the  Persian  force  was  divided  and  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  it  removed  from  the  field,  and  hurried  to  attack 
the  troops  that  had  not  yet  embarked. 

Herodotus^  who  was  the  first  to  commit  an  account  of  the  battle  to 
writing,  about  40  years  later,  describes  it  as  follows :  —  'Then  at  length, 
when  his  own  turn  was  come,  the  Athenian  battle  was  set  in  array,  and 
this  was  the  order  of  it:  Callimachus  the  Polemarch  led  the  right  wing; 
for  it  was  at  that  time  a  rule  with  the  Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing 
to  the  Polemarch.  After  this  followed  the  tribes,  according  as  they  were 
numbered,  in  an  unbroken  line;  while  last  of  all  came  the  Platseans, 
forming  the  left  wing.  And  ever  since  that  day  it  has  been  a  custom 
with  the  Athenians,  in  the  sacrifices  and  assemblies  held  each  fifth  year 
at  Athens,  for  the  Athenian  herald  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
on  the  PlatSBans  conjointly  with  the  Athenians,  l^ow,  as  they  marshall- 
ed the  host  upon  the  field  of  Marathon,  in  order  that  the  Athenian 
front  might  be  of  equal  length  with  the  Median,  the  ranks  of  the  centre 
were  diminished,  and  it  became  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  while  the 
wings  were  both  made  strong  with  a  depth  of  many  ranks.  So  when  the 
battle  was  set  in  array,  and  the  victims  showed  themselves  favourable, 
instantly  the  Athenians,  so  soon  as  they  were  let  go,  charged  the  barbar- 
ians at  a  run.  17ow  the  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  little  short 
of  eight  furlongs.  The  Persians,  therefore,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks 
coming  on  at  a  speed,  made  ready  to  receive  them,  although  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  i>ereft  of  their  senses,  and  bent  upon 
their  own  destruction;  for  they  saw  a  mere  handful  of  men  coming  on 
at  a  run  without  either  horsemen  or  archers.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  barbarians;  but  the  Athenians  in  close  array  fell  upon  them,  and 
fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  recorded.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  charging  the 
enemy  at  a  run,  and  they  were  likewise  the  first  who  dared  to  look  upon 
the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion.  Until  this  time 
the  very  name  of  the  Medes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to  hear.  The 
two  armies  fought  together  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  length  of  time; 
and  in  the  mid  battle,  where  the  Persians  themselves  and  the  Sacee  had 
their  place,  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  and  l>rokc  and  pursued  the 
Greeks  into  the  inner  country;  but  on  the  two  wings  the  Athenians  and 
the  Plateeans  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  so  done,  they  suffered  the 
routed  barbarians  to  fly  at  their  ease,  and  joining  the  two  wings  in  one, 
fell  upon  those  who  had  broken  their  own  centre,  and  fought  and  con- 
quered them.  These  likewise  fled,  and  now  the  Athenians  Islxv'^^  w'^vyok. 
the  runaways  and  cut  tbem  down,  chasing  tbem  a,\\  V^i^  viv^  \c)  Wsa.  ^<mx«.., 
on  reacblng  which  they  laid  hold  of  the  ships  and  caAVe^  ^Xow^l  ^w  'Cvxt. 
It  was  ia  the  struggle  here  that  Callimachus  \be  Po\etlvMO[v^  ^Vvat  s.xt^'vVa 
distinguishing  himself ^  lost  his  life;  Stesilaus  too,  Wife  ^^^n  ol  T\i.^^%^V*^^^^ 
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one  of  tho  generals,  was  slain;  and  CynoBgimu,  the  son  of  EuplioriOB, 
having  seized  un  a  vessel  of  the  enemy''8  by  the  omaxBient  at  the  stem, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  and  so  perished ;  ai  likewise 
did  many  other  Athenians  of  note  and  name.  Nevertheless  the  Athenians 
secured  in  this  way  seven  of  the  vessels ;  while  with  the  remainder  tke 
barbarians  pushed  ofT  (Ilawlin8on''8  Translation). 

The  loss  of  the  Barbarians  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  6400 
men,  most  of  whom  were  probably  cut  down  while  attempting  to  escape. 
A  painting  by  Polygnotos  in  the  Stoa  Pcekile  at  Athens  represented  tbe 
large  swamp  to  the  N.  as  the  scene  of  great  slaughter  among  the  Persians. 
Of  the  Athenians  192  were  slain,  besides  whom  a  nnmbftr  of  Platseans 
and  slaves  also  fell.  The  dead  were  laid  in  common  graves  according  to 
septs,  and  over  all  was  raised  a  lofty  mound  (the  Sords?).  A  similar  mound, 
of  which  all  trace  has  disappeared,  covered  the  remains  of  the  Platseans 
and  those  of  the  slaves  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Pausanias  visited  the  battle-field  aud  speaks  of  a  Fumreal  Mon- 
ument to  Miltiades,  who,  however,  did  not  die  till  a  later  date, 
after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Paros.  A  IVopcwon,  or  monu- 
ment of  victory,  is  also  mentioned.  One  or  other  of  these  monu- 
ments may  be  identified  with  the  so-called  Pyrgoa^  the  remains  of 
a  square  substructure  of  marble,  about  1/2  M.  to  tJie  N.  of  the  So- 
r6s,  100  paces  to  the  right  of  two  conspicuous  cypresses,  and  close 
by  a  solitary  cypress  and  a  wine-press. 


From  Kbphisia  to  Masathon.  We  proceed  towards  the  N., 
the  road  at  first  leading  through  olive-groves,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
fields. The  cultivation,  however,  gradually  disappears,  and  we  finally 
reach  a  district  overgrown  by  arbutus,  lentlsks,  and  sparsely-sown 
pines.  To  the  right  rise  the  barren  W.  slopes  of  the  Pentelikonf 
on  which  several  new  marble  quarries  are  now  worked.  The  road 
winds  round  the  N.W.  base  of  the  hill,  one  of  the  spurs  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  modern  fort  of  Kastrdki.  After  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the 
village  of  Stamdtaj  situated  on  a  hill  and  perhaps  identical  with 
the  deme  of  Hekale,  tlie  heroine  of  which  hospitably  entertained 
Tlieseus  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Marathonlan  bull.  Near  the  prin- 
cipal building  in  the  village  is  a  small  collection  of  sculptures,  etc^, 
exhumed  by  the  American  Archaeological  School,  in  the  district  of 
^Dionysos',  at  the  N.  base  of  Pentelikon.  The  district  is  identified 
with  the  ancient  deme  of  Ikaria,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Dionysiac  myths. 

Our  road,  however,  does  not  actually  enter  the  village,  but  leads 
past  its  entrance  and  near  a  Chapel  of  the  Panagidy  situated  beside 
a  draw-well  below  a  group  of  trees.    It  then  crosses  an  undulat- 
ing plateau,  aud  at  the  end  of  a  short  hollow  emerges  on  (7*2  ^'^O  ^ 
small  plain,  with  a  well,  where  the  roads  to  Vrana  (right;  i^/^  hr.) 
and  to  Marathon  (left;  2'/4hrs.)  diverge  from  each  other.  Both  roads 
cross  the  Aphorismd^  or  N.  spur  of  Pentelikon.    The  road  to  Vrana 
commands  a  magnificent  *View  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  sea, 
a/jr/  the  mountains  of  Eubcca.  Near  t\ie imwevV Coivotivl  of  81,  Qeorg* 
opens  the  ravine  of  li<ipet6sa^   sepatatvu^  tV^  M?^^^^^"^^  ^'^^'^ ^'^ 
Af^aliki,  the  slopes  of  which  haT\>ouT  a  Urge  <v^wv\.\Vj  ^l^^tofi^. 
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Yran&y  about  12  M.  from  Kephisia,  is  a  miserable  yillage,  pro- 
bably occupying  the  site  of  the  deme  of  Prohdlinthoa,  In  the  lateral 
valley  of  Avldna,  to  the  N.,  was  the  Sanctuary  of  Hercules^  in  or 
near  which  the  Athenians  were  posted  before  the  battle,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  Persians  and,  if  necessary,  oppose  their 
southward  march  (comp.  p.  121). 

The  road  from  Vrana  to  the  (2  M.)  8or68  (p.  120)  must  coin- 
cide almost  exactly  with  the  line  along  which  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  —  From  the  Sor68  we  take  about  1  hr.  to 
reach  Marathon.  The  route  passes  the  hamlet  ofBHy  skirts  the  base 
of  the  Stavrokordkij  and  leads  along  the  shining  white  bed  of  the 
river,  in  which  there  is  rarely  any  water. 

Marathon,  or  MarathdnOj  14  M.  from  Kephisia,  a  village 
with  500  inhab.,  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  plain  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  makes  an  impression  of  greater  prosperity  than 
is  usual  among  the  villages  of  Attica.  Between  the  houses  and  the 
bed  of  the  stream  extend  well-kept  and  well- watered  gardens,  which 
give  the  place  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  thrift.  Night-quarters  may 
be  obtained  in  the  village  inn  or  at  one  of  the  other  houses. 

We  here  engage  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  (2  M. ;  11  M.  from 
Kephisia)  Cave  of  Pan  (Sir/jXatov),  as  the  agogiatse  usually  do  not 
know  the  way.  This  grotto,  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  its 
stalactites  to  flocks  of  goats,  has  been  identified  with  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  but  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  It  lies  in  a  some- 
what hidden  position,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Kalentzi  and  to  the 
right  of  that  to  Kephisia.  We  pass  the  mill  of  iYmcT/,  a  Frankish 
tower,  and  a  copious  spring  (Kephaldri)  enclosed  by  ancient  masonry. 
From  the  last  we  overlook  the  Mandri  tea  OraeaSj  or  fold  of  the  old 
woman,  a  circle  of  stones,  probably  belonging  to  an  old  fortification. 

An  ExcuBSioM  to  Bhamnus  from  Marathon  occupies  a  day,  including 
a  stay  of  2-3  hrs.,  and  may  be  conveniently  accomplished  as  follows. 
(Provisions  und  water  should  be  brought  from  Marathon.)  From  the 
village  of  Marathon  we  ascend  past  the  cemetery  and  traverse  a  hilly  dis- 
trict to  (1  hr.)  Apdno-aoMi  and  to  (50  min.)  a  small  plain  with  a  Chapel 
of  8t.  John  and  a  well  of  good  water  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  fringed 
with  oleanders.  The  rest  of  the  way  (V4-i  hr.)  leads  through  the  Valley 
of  Limikd,  which  is  intersected  by  a  low  hill  with  remains  of  ancient 
graves  and  walls,  and  across  a  fertile  plain. 

The  ancient  seaport  town  of  Biiamnda  has  no  modern  representative, 
and  its  site  is  marked  only  by  a  heap  of  ruins.    As  the  path  descends  to 
the  beach,  we  first  reach  a  small,  projecting  plateau,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Tekplbs.    These,  however,  consist  of  such  a  bewild- 
ering heap  of   building   stones  and  fragments  of  all  kinds,   that  some 
time  elapses  before  we  can  separate  the  essential  from  the  accidental  and 
form  some  idea  of  the  original  plan.   To  the  left  lay  the  amaller  Temple^ 
34  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,   consisting  of  the  simplest  form  of  a  cella  in 
antis,  with  a  portico  supported  by  two  Doric  columns  of  Poros  stone.   The 
Ltnrger  Temple^  estimated  to  have  been  %  ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide«  was  a 
Doric   peripteros,   with  12  columns  at  the  sidea  a^n^  ^  «A.  ^Xx^  ^lv^^  vs^^ 
consisted  of  a  pron&oa,  a  ceiJa,  and  a  posticum.    "E.\%\iV.  ol  V\»  ^«>Vvwsvo&  "««* 
aUlJ  erectj  and  the  absence  of  fluting  indicates  thai  \.\i«i>a\3L\\^VB%^^%Aiss^J^ 
daJsbed.     The  smaller  temple   was  probably  ih©  0T\«\wtt.\  awvcV^vw^    «^^- 
ftroyed  by  the  Peraiana,   while   the    larger  was   aU«vv«t^*  «^cV«^^  v^  ^^ 
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place  it ;  both  were  dedicated  to  Nemuis.  who  is  tbe  only  dlyinity  known 
to  have  been  worshipped  at  Bhamnus.  The  statue  of  the  Koddess  was 
executed  by  Phidias  or  Agorakritos,  and  the  block  of  white  PmIui  marble 
from  which  it  was  hewn  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Penians  for 
a  monument  in  commemoration  of  their  expected  victory. 

From  the  terrace  on  which  the  temples  stand  we  now  descend  to  the 
ancient  fortified  town  of  Riiaknus,  the  walls  of  which,  half  buried  in  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  evergreens,  are  still  standing,  at  plaoee  ^mott  in 
their  full  height.  The  door-post  of  the  great  gateway  still  oontainB  the 
holes  into  which'  the  bolts  were  shot.  Bhamnus  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  antiquity.  Its  modem  name  is  Ovridkcutro^  a  corruption  of  Ebne6- 
kastro,  or  Jewish  town. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  8.,  vi&  (6  M.)  the  village  of  Kaio-aotMt  with 
its  conspicuous  Turkish  tower.  A  little  on  this  side  of  the  villai^  and 
on  the  low  hill  called  Stavro-Kordki  at  the  village  itself,  are  a  few  ruins, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  TriJtwrythos.  About  Mi  V.  beyoia 
KatoSouli,  by  the  wayside,  is  a  spring,  known  in  ancient  times  as  Ma- 
karia.  To  the  left  extends  the  great  marsh  to  the  N.  of  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Persian  fugitives.  We  take  about 
lV2hr.  to  reach  Marathon*from  Kato-Souli,  the  route  leading  ▼!&  iS^t  (p.  129). 

1.  Lanrion  and  Cape  Bunion. 

40  M.  Bail  WAT  in  23/4-3  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  36,  5  fr.  56  e. ;  return-ticket, 
available  on  the  day  of  issue  only,  12  fr.  20,  8  fr.  30  c).  —  The  inter\'al 
between  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  at,  and  the  departure  of  the  last 
from  Laurion,  affords  time  for  a  visit  to  Cape  Sunion.  Carriages  are 
generally  in  waiting  at  the  railway-station  of  Laurion,  but  it  is  safer  to 
order  one  by  telegraph  (comp.  p.  126). 

From  Athens  (station,  PI.  D,  2)  to  (41/2  M.)  Berakli,  see  p.  116. 
The  line  to  Laurion  here  diverges  to  the  E.,  passes  (7  M.)  Cha- 
landri  (p.  118],  on  the  depression  between  the  Pentelikon  (N.)  and 
the  Hymettos  (S.),  and  then  tunis  to  the  S.  From  stat.  JSraka  a 
fine  pine-wood  extends  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon.  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  stands  a  handsome  modern  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  Adjacent  is  a  white  marble  monument  of  a  late  period 
of  Greek  art,  consisting  of  a  lion  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  his 
head  turned  towards  the  left.  It  stood  on  a  square  platform,  now  in 
ruins.  Beyond  stat.  Kaniza  we  enter  the  Mesdgia  (Meo6'(aia,  the 
inland),  an  undulating  district  of  hill  and  plain,  stretching  to  the 
spurs  of  Pentelikon  on  the  N.,  to  the  Hymettos  on  the  W.,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Markopoulo  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  coast-hills  on  the  E. 

15  M.  Lidpesi,  a  pleasant  village  with  1200  inhab.,  undoubt- 
edly occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  Paeania,  the  birth- 
place of  Demosthenes.  About  2Y2  M^»  to  the  E.  lies  the  village  of 
Spdta,  where  some  interesting  cave-tombs  were  brought  to  light  in 
1877.  —  I8V2  M.  Koropi.  The  large  village  lies  to  the  right,  at 
the  base  of  the  Pani  or  Uill  of  Pan  (Ilaveiov),  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  which  are  2016  ft.  and  2135  ft.  high.1 

22  M.  Markdpoulo,  a  village  with  1400  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  amid  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  also  shows  traces  of 
an  ancient  demej  the  name  of  wMr\i  \vas  A\ot\ifte\\  ^%^«t\A.\\v^. 

About  3  M.  to  fhe  X.K.  of  Mark6pou\o  V\ftaVra6ntt,  \.\\<i  wvtV^nV.  Krawwfc. 
the  leat  of  one  of  the  principal  annctuariea  o«  MVemvA,  vi\v\ft\^  tv^Tk'w.Vait^ 
tbe  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  said  to  Axave  \i*i«u  \>Tvivitg^>.  Itwsi^wxT^ 
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by  Iphigeneia  (comp.  p.  63).  Tljie  ancient,  remains  here  are  very  scanty. 
—  The  rained  village  of  Merinda.  IVa  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Markopoulo,  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Myrrhinout,  which  possessed  temples  of  Artemis  Kolainis  and  Athena. 

From  Markdpulo  a  carriage-road  leads  to  the  E.  to  (11  M.)  the  Porto 
Baphti,  a  fine  natural  harbour,  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  tongue  of 
land  with  a  few  houses  and  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  S.  part  of 
the  bay  belonged  in  antiquity  to  Prcuitie^  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of 
Attica  welded  into  one  x>olitical  community  by  Theseus  (p.  37).  The 
town  lay  on  the  Cape  of  Kordni,  which  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay, 
and  is  known  in  classic  history  as  the  port  from  which  the  Theoriee,  or  sa- 
crificial embassies  to  Delos,  took  their  departure.  To  the  N.  ot  Gape  Kordni 
lies  a  small  rocky  islet,  accessible  only  from  one  side  (K.),  on  which  is 
a  colossal  marble  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  probably  representing  the 
hero  Erysichthon.  Popular  fancy  has  seen  some  resemblance  in  this 
figure  to  a  tailor  (^a<pTT]Oi  ftnd  ^^^  named  the  bay  accordingly. 

Near  [2572  ^O  J^alyvia  the  mountains  on  both  sides  close  in  a 
little  and  begin  to  merge  in  the  hills  of  Laurion.  —  27V2  M.  Ke- 
rateA,  a  thriving  village  with  1600  inhab.,  possesses  pleasant  gar- 
dens and  fruit-trees  and  an  excellent  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
sent  even  to  Thorik6  and  Laurion.  It  probably  corresponds  to  the 
old  deme  of  KephaU.  —  34  M.  Ddakalid,  35  M.  Vromopoussi,  both 
to  the  left  of  the  railway,  which  now  descends  through  a  long  valley, 
side  by  side  with  the  high-road.  Signs  of  our  approach  to  a  min- 
ing-district become  more  numerous. 

38  M.  Thorikd  or  Therikd,  on  the  spacious  harbour  of  Porto 

Mandriy  contains  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Thorik^s. 

In  legendarv  history  TAertid^  appears  as  the  residence  of  King  Kepha- 
los,  husband  of  Prokris,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the  story  of  whose 
visit  to  Crete  is  undoubtedly  based  on  some  early  intercourse  with  that 
ancient  home  of  culture.  Thorikos  was  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  the 
Synoekismos  of  Theseus  (p.  37),  but  thenceforth  disapoears  from  history 
till  the  23rd  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  409),  when  we  read 
that  the  Athenians  surrounded  it  with  massive  walls  to  repel  any  attack 
the  Spartans  might  make  from  this  side  on  the  silver-mines  of  Laurion. 

Most  of  the  ruins  lie  at  the  S.  base  of  the  pointed  hill  of  Vele- 
toufi  (480  ft.)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  harbour,  connected  by  a  saddle 
with  a  lower  hill  (400  ft.)  to  the  N.  The  most  extensive  are  those 
of  the  Theatbb,  which  we  observe  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  railway  and  road.  The  auditorium  faces  the  S.  and  is  embedded 
between  two  low  spurs  of  the  hill,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  oval  form  nowhere  else  met  with  in  buildings  of  this  kind. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  marble  wall  resembling  that  of  a  fortress.  The 
tiers  of  seats,  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  are  nearly  all  destroyed. 
The  structures  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosing  wall,  to  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.,  were  probably  the  substructures  for  flights  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  whence  other  flights  descended  on 
the  inside  to  the  seats.  The  substructure  to  the  N.W.  is  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  it  is  intersected  by  a  low  pa&a&^e  ^\Xv  ^  ^^^^^^v^^ 
raultingy  a  device  by  which  building  material  \a  avf ^ '«\\^lW^^.^a^^ 
of  supporting  oap&city.  Opposite  the  E.  end  ot  t\vfe  ^^\\\&  ^  va^^^ 
yaare  chamber  bewn  in  the  rook  and  opening  o\\  X\i^  ^^l^^.Vytvws^^ 
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which  may  possibly  have  been  a  Parasceninm  (see  p.  51)  or  side- 
scene.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  theatre  is  an  ancient  ctrcnlai  Cistem, 
the  stones  of  which  are  coated  with  mortar;  part  of  the  enclosing 
wall,  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  also  preserved.  More  to  the  W.  is 
an  ancient  Watch  Tower ,  still  of  considerable  height,  near  which 
are  the  stumps  of  some  columns  and  other  remains. 

Another  section  of  the  ruins  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  village  of  Tho- 
riko  and  of  the  large  factory  (closed)  built  on  the  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Porto  Mandri  from  the  smaller  bay  to  the  N.,  called 
the  Vrysaki  or  Franko  Limani  The  remains  here  are  those  of  a  line 
of  fortiflcations  of  polygonal  masonry,  provided  at  intervals  with 
towers,  which  faced  the  E.  and  ran  from  the  Bay  of  Vrys&ki  to  the 
Bay  of  Mandri.  At  the  highest  point  of  this  wall,  near  the  little 
chapel  of  8t,  Nicholas^  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  tower,  to  theN. 
of  which  are  traces  of  a  gateway.  On  the  W.  this  line  of  fortiflcations 
is  answered  by  another,  not  so  distinctly  traceable,  which  crosses 
the  hill,  where  the  factory-chimney  rises,  to  the  Bay  of  Mandri. 

Beyond  Thoriko  the  railway  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  the  hol- 
low between  the  low  coast-hills  (100  ft.)  on  the  E.,  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Nyktochori  on  their  slopes,  and  the  higher  hills  to  the  W. 
It  ends  at  the  bay  of  Laurion. 

40  M.  Laurion.  —  Hotels.  '^'Hutel  de  l'Eubopr,  opposite  the  W. 
Hide  of  the  Atatinn,  with  flix  clean  rooms  (containing  sixteen  beds,  from 
2  fr.  each)  and  a  small  restaurant.  —  Ca/4s  in  the  market-place. 

Carriage  to  Gape  Colonna  (p.  127;  1  br.}.  obtained  from  the  Helleniki 
Metallevlike  Iletaeria,  10  fr.-,  other  carriages  15  fr.  It  is  prudent  to  order 
carriages  by  telegraph. 

Laurion  or  Laurium  (pronounced  Ldvrion),  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bay  of  Ergastiri  (Ergasteria  =  work  shops),  is  an  entirely 
modem  town  with  5100  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  officials  at  the  mines,  are  of 
Hellenic  race.  It  consists  of  a  colony  of  workmen's  houses,  laid  out 
in  regular  lines  and  on  a  uniform  pattern  round  the  large  smelting- 
works.  The  roomy  harbour,  which  must  certainly  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  generally  contains  a  few  steamers,  taking  in  or 
discharging  cargo,  and  some  of  the  market-boats  that  keep  up  a 

traffic  with  the  Mge&n  Islands. 

The  name  of  Laurion^    which  may  perhaps  have  survived  in  that  of 
Legrana  now  assigned  to  one  of  the  minnig  districts,  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  metalliferous  part  of  the 
Attic  peninsula  to  the  8.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Thorikos  (p.  126)  to  Ana^ 
phystos.    The  exact  period  at  which  the  art  of  mining,  long  known  in  the 
Orient,  was  introduced  into  Attica  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  practised 
with  any  very  profitable  result  in  the  time  of  Solon.    The  mines  were  the 
property  of  the  state  and  farmed  out  to  enterprising  citizens,   on  heredi- 
tary leases.    The  price  of  the  lease,  which  at  a  later  date  was  usually  a 
talent  (ca.  2252.)   for  each  mine,  and  V24  of  the  annual  returns  were  paid 
into  the  pnbJic  /reasury.    All  that  was  \^i\.  otlet  deftaifing  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  g'overnment  was  divided.  amoTv^  V'Vift  caVKiaxa.   TVv^^  \B\xi«n. 
were  invaiiablv  slaves.    The  worlumga  coivftiaVfe^,  ^  vtv  wax  wro.  Vvnvv.^ 
of  shafts  (<ppiccia,  wells)  and  galleties  Coi^i-^ou^v ,  '"^^^^'^^^w''^^  ^^^xjll^^ 
cbambera  excavated    underground  were   8u\>T?^\eii.  ^VV\v  *.xt  ^^^  ^«i\»*.v«% 
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ahafte  O^uxo'T^^^)*  Iiy^T  ^o  ^^^  columns  (opfiot,  fie(70xp(vet(;)  left  stand- 
ing to  vryf  the  roof  was  punished  severely,  in  some  cases  even  with 
death.  The  masses  of  rock  hewn  out  were  hrought  to  the  surface  on  the 
backs  of  slaves.  The  metalliferous  ore  was  then  separated  from  the  ^dead' 
ore  by  pounding  with  iron  pestles  in  mortars  of  stone.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess of  smelting  is  unknown. 

In  B.C.  489-488,  when  the  mines  of  Laurion  were  yielding  a  highly 
satisfactory  return,  Themistokles  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  np 
tke  annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  to  apply  it  to  the  formation 
of  a  fleet,  to  be  used  against  the  ^ginctans  (p.  Id3)  and  the  Persians. 
Urns  after  its  favourable  situation,  the  liberality  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  its  people,  probably  nothing  contributed 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  might  of  Athens  as  the  possession  of  the 
mines  of  Laurion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  however^  the 
output  fell  off.  In' the  time  of  Strabo  (1st  cent,  of  our  era)  the  miners 
had  begun  to  work  over  the  ^Ekboladee"  or  stones  which  had  formerly 
been  thrown  aside  as  containing  too  little  ore  to  make  it  worth  extraction, 
and  Pausanias  (p.  cxiii)  speaks  of  the  mines  as  having  been  long  disused. 

In  recent  days,  however,  new  life  has  begun  here ;  but  while  silver  was 
almost  the  sole  object  of  the  ancient  miners,  lead  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  modem  mines.  In  1860  a  Marseilles  company  bought  the  refuse-fields 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Eerate^  (p.  12a),  and  also  obtained  the  right 
to  work  over  those  belonging  to  the  state.  In  a  short  time  8-10,000  tons 
of  lead  (containing  13*22  oz.  of  silver  per  ton)  were  exported  annually 
to  England,  for  which  6000  fr.  were  paid  yearly  to  Eeratea,  while  a 
royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  yield  of  private  property  and  of  30  per 
cent  (about  22  fr.  a  ton)  on  that  of  the  public  mines  was  exacted  by  the 
Greek  government.  It  soon,  however,  came  to  light  that  the  French 
company  not  only  utilised  the  scoriii;  or  slag,  to  which  they  were 
limited  by  a  verbal  interpretation  of  their  contract,  but  also  the  *Kkbo- 
ladcc**  (see  above),  from  which  modern  appliances  were  able  to  extract  a 
remunerative  quantity  of  ore.  Hence  arose  a  law-suit  (1869),  into  which 
the  Hellenes  threw  themselves  with  great  vehemence  and  which  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  (ireece.  It  ended  in  1873  with  the  pur- 
cha.He  by  the  company  of  the  whole  area  embraced  by  their  workings  for 
iiJ&OOfibO  fr.  The  mines  of  Laurion  are  now  shared  among  f)ve  ditfer- 
ent  companies,  of  which  two  are  Greek  and  three  French.  Of  the  former 
the  Lavrioiikds  Olympo$  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  work,  while  the 
Sociiti  des  Mines  du\Laurium^  which  has  its  seat  at  Laurion  and  Daskalio, 
confines  itself  mainly  to  the  working  over  of  scorisB  and  the  production  of 
cadmium.  At  the  head  of  the  French  companies  stands  the  Compcvnie 
Fr<mg€tUe  des  Mines  du  Lattrium^  with  works  at  Kypriano,  Eamaresa,  and 
Thorik6,  where  lead  is  the  principal  product.  The  SociiU  des  Mines  de 
Siriphos  et  BpUidzesa  possesses  iron-mines  at  Spelidzesa  and  on  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  while  the  Compcignie  Frem^aise  des  Mines  du  Sunion  is  occu- 
pied in  smelting  lead-ore  at  Sunion.  The  SodiU  Anonyme  Mitallurgique 
Austro-Belge  possesses  no  mines  of  its  own. 

An  interesting  visit  (guide  necessary)  may  be  paid  to  some  of 

the  ancient  workings,  many  of  which  are  in  the  same  condition  as 

they  were  left  1800  years  ago.    There  arc  in  all  2000  shafts  and 

galleries.    The  former  are  generally  about  672  ^t-  square,  and  vary 

in  depth  from  65  to  400  ft.    Niches  for  lamps,  water- vessels,  and 

the  like  may  be  noticed  in  the  walls. 

An  excursion  from  Laurion  to  Cape  Colonna  and  back  takes 

about  5  hrs.   on  foot,  or  3  hrs.  by  carriage  (p.  126).    There  is  a 

carriage-road  for  about  half  the  distance,  as  tax  as  tVubXiVS^^iPa^otxtv^ 

3nd  Pasidy  the  latter  being  also  used  fox  8h\pp\\\|^  tYv^-^TQ^we.fc  ^^  nXv^ 

wines.    Abont  i  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  \)ay  axe  som^  tw\w^^  ^VvsJft. 

frobably  belonged  to  an  ancient  mining  NiWagc. 
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For  tho  whole  way  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  long  and 
mountainous  island  of  Makronisi,  which  is  inhabited  only  hy  a 
few  huntsmen  and  shepherds.  In  antiquity  it  was  called  Hdena,  a 
name  probably  due  to  some  early  intercourse  with  the  Phcsniolans, 
though  popularly  ascribed  to  the  legend  that  the  fair  qaeen  onoe 
landed  here  with  Paris  or  Menelaos. 

After  some  time  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Sa- 
iiion  become  visible  on  the  horizon,  to  the  S.W.  The  path  ends, 
6  M.  from  Lanrion ,  at  the  defile  separating  Cape  Colonna  from 
the  mainland.  In  the  little-used  bay  on  the  E.  side  begins  the 
submarine  telegraph  cable  to  Syra.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  is  also 
little  used  by  shipping,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  S. 
wind.  A  low  hill  (145  ft.)  on  the  peninsula  is  covered  with  Angments 
of  Doric  capitals,  marble  slabs,  and  other  debris,  surxounded  by 
a  wall  of  yellowish-gray  stone.  It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  bat 
rather  a  deserted  marble-cutter's  yard.  This  height  is  separated  fiom 
the  promontory  by  a  deep  depression,  and  is  about  10  miu.  walk 
from  tho  Temple  of  Athena.  The  custodian  sells  wine  and  other 
refreshments,  but  it  is  better  to  bring  luncheon  from  Athens. 

**Cape  Colonna  or  Koldnnaes,  the  Cape  Sunion  of  ancient  history, 
descends  on  every  side  perpendicularly  to  the  sea  from  a  height  of 
nearly  200  ft.,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  huge  watch- 
tower  at  the  extremity  of  tho  Grecian  mainland.  The  mariner  approach- 
ing from  the  E.  had  often  to  struggle  here  against  opposing  winds 
and  currents,  befoio  he  could  round  the  point  and  enter  the  calmer 
and  more  slicltcred  waters  to  the  W.  Hence  it  was  chosen  at  a  very 
early  period  as  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  god  who  rules  the  sea, 
and  Homer  and  otiicr  ancient  writers  chronicle  its  sanctity.  Poseidon 
afterwards  received  Atliena,  the  protectress  of  the  land ,  as  a  com- 
panion, and  the  cult  of  the  latter  divinity,  more  from  political 
than  from  religious  reasons,  eventually  stepped  into  the  foreground. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  surrounded  by  a  Fortified 
Wall,  which  is  best  preserved  on  the  £.  side;  on  the  W.  side  it 
has  been  less  carefully  constructed  and  is  destitute  of  the  square 
towers  which  strengthen  the  rest  of  it.  The  wall  is  double ,  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  and  an  outer  screen  of  masonry,  with  an  inter- 
vening spacefilled  up  with  rubbish.  The  structure,  though  per- 
haps often  afterwards  repaired,  dates  originally  from  B.C.  413, 
when  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  import  all  their  grain  from 
EubcBa  by  sea  owing  to  the  hostile  occupation  of  Dokeleia  (p.  117), 
and  liad  consequently  to  provide  harbours  of  refuge  for  their  grain- 
ships.  Soon  after  a  body  of  rebellious  miners  from  Lanrion  seized  the 
fortifications,  and  maintained  themselves  here  by  brigandage,  until 
t}w  Athenians  managed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  exactions.  The  for- 
tress  is  mentioned  in  one  of  t\ve  s^eetVift^  ot  \>««iQ%VJti«ttft» ^ -^ho 
recommends  it  as  a  good  rendezvous  toi  t\ve  ^\iiTQ\vii\m%\xiJA^\^N»»i» 
Ja  time  of  war. 
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At  the  highest  point  of  the  promontory  stood  a  *Temple  of 
Aihena.  This  structure ,  a  Doric  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  12  or 
13  oolumns  at  the  sides ,  seems  to  have  resembled  liie  Theselon  at 
Athens  but  was  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale  (98  ft.  by  44  ft).  As  the 
temple  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  we  are 
driven  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time  of  its  erection,  most  authorities 
placing  it  in  the  time  of  Perlkles  or  a  little  later. 

The  stereobate ,  consisting  of  three  steps ,  is  supported  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  substructures ,  built  to  eke  out  the  small  level  sur- 
face available  at  the  top  of  the  cape.  Nine  columns  on  the  S.  side 
and  two  on  the  N.  are  still  standing.  They  are  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  diameter  and  taper  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Theseion. 
There  are,  however,  only  16  flutes  (instead  of  20),  an  arrangement 
which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  temple  was  to  be  seen 
more  from  the  sea  and  at  a  distance  than  close  at  hand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  the  pronaos  has  also  been  preserved  at  the 
£.  end,  conprising  the  whole  of  the  N.  anta,  a  few  blocks  of 
the  S.  anta,  and  one  of  the  columns  between  them.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  coarse-grained  marble,  of  which 
the  temple  is  built ,  probably  from  the  quarries  of  Laurion ,  has 
not  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  weather  so  successfully  as  the 
Pentellc  marble  of  the  Athenian  edifices.  The  process  of  disinte- 
gration seems  to  be  still  going  steadily  on ;  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent,  there  were  19  columns  still  in  an  upright  position  and  there 
were  14  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  front  of  the  E.  end  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  N:  and 
S.  sides  lie  nine  or  ten  blocks  of  a  finer  kind  of  marble,  bearing 
much  defaced  reliefs.  These  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  sculp- 
tured frieze,  representing  the  achievements  of  Theseus.  Experts 
claim  to  recognize  Theseus  overcoming  the  Marathonlan  bull;  the 
battle  of  the  LapithaB  and  Centaurs,  with  the  Invulnerable  Ksneus 
overwhelmed  with  masses  of  rock  by  two  Centaurs ;  and  Theseus 
and  Skiron  (?).  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  scanty  remains  of 
ancient  splendour  should  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

To  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  a  little  below  it  lies  an  artificial 
terrace,  supported  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  a  well-preserved  wall  of 
white  marble  and  abutting  to  the  E.  on  the  fortified  wall  enclosing 
the  promontory.  Near  the  N.E.  corner  of  this  platform  lie  two  Doric 
capitals,  differing  from  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  temple. 
Since  the  French  ^Exp^dition  de  Mor^c',  this  has  generally  been  taken 
for  the  site  of  a  Pbopyl.son,  the  entrance  of  which  was  distyle  4n 
antis*.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  it  served  as  a  basement 
for  the  altar  of  Poseidon  (p.  128).  The  festival  of  the  marine 
deity,  celebrated  here  every  fourth  year  and  hoivo\ii«d\)'^  ^^vsr^OisX 
emlMSBy  from  Atbena,  must  have  required  a  to\et«^\JVv  'iws\xi'^  «^^^^. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Byron^  exprewftA.  Vxk  %.Tio\.«k  V>''^\s^^^^ 
rf»roJd\  there  is  'in  hU  Attica,  if  we  except  At\ie^a  Uft«\l  ktv^  T&».^%XXv«^^ 
o  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna\     Awfli  \n^ee^  N^Yie.^  ^«*  '^^- 
BAJ£i}jeK£u's  Greece.  ^ 
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gard  the  columned  promuntory  of  Sunion,  and  eomp»re  it  with  fbe  ait- 
uationB  of  the  temples  at  iEgina  (p.  134),  Bassae  (p.  SOS),  and  Olympia 
(p.  326),  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ancients  had 
a  strong  sense  of  natural  beauty  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their  holy  places, 
little  as  this  could  bo  surmised  from  even  the  best  of  the  olassie  writer!. 
The  *ViEw  from  Cape  Golonna  comprises  the  well-wooded,  metalliferous 
hills  idnd  valleys  of  Lavrion  and  a  great  part  of  the  Saronio  Oalf,  with  the 
iEginetan  Oros  towering  in  its  midst  and  often  enveloped  in  the  raii- 
cluuds  that  betoken  a  coming  storm ;  more  to  the  left  is  the  open  Myrteaa 
Sea,  with  the  island  of  Hydra  and  the  mountains  of  the  Argolic  peninsula; 
in  the  middle  foreground  lies  the  small  island  of  SL  Q€orge^  the  BeUinm  of 
antiquity ;  to  the  E.  extends  the  iEgean  Sea  with  the  double  row  of  the 
Gyclades,  Keos,  Sjfthnos,  Seriphos^  and  Mdos  forming  a  prolongaUon  of  the 
Attic  peninsula,  while  Andros  and  Tenos  continue  the  island  of  Euboea. 


Bbidle-Path  from  Athens  to  Laubion.  This  ride  takes  two  days, 
the  night  being  spent  at  Vartj  3V4  hrs.  from  Athens.  Thenee  to  LtwrUm 
6  hrs.,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  —  We  leave  the  town  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Ilissos  (PI.  £,  8),  to  the  8.  of  the  Olym^eion,  and  diveq;e  to  the 
right  from  the  road  to  the  Greek  Cemetery,  we  pass  a  powder-magasine 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  ^  and  about  >/4  M.  from  the  bridge  reach  a  chapel 
of  iSV.  John^  round  which  are  numerous  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  aa 
ancient  suburb.  About  V*  ^'  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  large  funereal 
mound ,  the  hollow  interior  of  which  has  been  partly  filled  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  sepulchres 
which  accompanies  the  path  for  nearly  the  whole  way;  the  fragments  of 
walls,  sometimes  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space,  also  belong  to  tombs. 
The  great  number  of  these  graves ,  which  have  provided  the  Athenian 
dealers  in  antiquities  with  copious  supplies  of  vases,  show  how  much 
frequented  this  route  must  have  been  at  one  time.  At  several  points, 
where  the  path  traverses  small  elevations,  traces  of  the  old  wheel-tracks 
can  still  be  made  out  and  at  one  place  the  raised  side-walk  for  foot-pas- 
sengers is  visible. 

Farther  on  the  village  of  Brahdmi  is  seen  at  some  distance  to  the 
ritfht.  Along  the  hills  to  the  left,  above  the  hollow  containing  the  farm 
of  Kara ,  extends  a  series  of  ancient  stone  quarries,  some  of  which  arc 
still  worked.  The  village  of  Trdchdnes  is  believed  to  correspond  with 
the  old  dome  of  HalimoH*.  To  the  W.  is  a  cape  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  8t.  Cotmcu.  Uany  authorities 
identify  this  promontory  with  Cape  KolicUy  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 
Persian  ships  was  borne  by  the  W.  wind  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It 
was  the  site  of  a  much-revered  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The  vicinity  fur- 
nished the  potters  of  Athens  with  their  finest  clay.  About  i^/s  M.  beyond 
Trachones  a  track  diverges  to  the  left,  which  traverses  the  so-called 
IHvtmiH  Valley  and  leads  between  the  Great  Hymettos  on  the  K.  and 
the  Lesser  or  ^Waterless''  Hjrmettos  on  the  S.  to  the  Mesogia  (p.  124:  to 
Koropi  2^lt  hrs.).  About  3V2  H.  farther  on  the  road  to  Van  strikes  off  to 
the  left,  passing  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  deme ,  and  traversing 
a  lateral  valley  with  the  substructures  of  numerous  ancient  tombs.  The 
path  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  to  the  lake  of  Youli€umeni^  a  small  sheet  of  water 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocky  walls.  Near  this  lake  is  the  convent  of 
Zoster^  situated  on  the  beach  opposite  the  island  of  Phliva^  the  fM6r<i  of 
antiquity.  —  Vari  is  about  2  M.  beyond  the  point  where  the  path  forks. 

Yari  is   much  fre([ucnted  in   autumn  by  spurt«men,  who  obtain  ex- 
cellent quail   and  snipe  shooting  in  the  surrounding  swamps.    A  room 
has   been   fitted  up  for  the  accommodation   of  strangers.    In  front  of  the 
village-church,  in   the  walls  of  which  some  ancient  grave-stones  are  im- 
miircd,  liea  a    niufiJated  equestrian  aiaivve^  ol  cckti%\^«ci\A%  «a.U<\]aarian 
and  artistic  interest.     Vari   stands  a  ViUAe  \o  V\ift  ^.  o\  \\i^  ?\\fc  qV  ».«».- 
cicnt  deme.  which  h^.s  not  as  vet  ^een  i^LftnliC^ttSL.  —  i>xi^  >*ia  >v^^«t  ^^?\ 
of  a  barren  rvcky  hiJl,  3  M.  to  the  "S.,  ia  live  Ouvjito  vii  N Kia, \a  ^\i\t\i 
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a  Tiait  may  be  paid  (with  a  guide)  for  the  sake  of  its  inscriptions  and 
reliefs.  These  are  the  work  of  a  stone-mason  of  7%«f*a,  named  Archt- 
demos  f  who  has  left  a  portrait  of  himself  with  his  hammer  and  square. 
Near  this  relief  are  a  primitive  altar  of  Apollo  Uersos^  a  quaint  relief 
of  a  sitting  figure,  a  Iion''s  head,  etc.  In  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
giotto  is  a  small  but  almost  perennial  spring. 

The  track,  which  beyond  Vari  is  impracticable  for  driving,  now  turns 
to  the  N.  E.  and  skirts  the  ridge  of  Keratndli^  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Vari.  In  the  sea  behind  us  lies  the  small  island  of  Ka- 
tramonisi.  After  */4hT.  we  pass  a  frequented  well,  surrounded  with  a 
coping  of  ancient  squared  stones.  To  the  K.  rises  the  hill  of  Kondra  PsMj 
somewhat  resembling  a  feudal  castle.  The  path  now  begins  to  ascend  and 
passes  places  where  the  rocks  have  been  levelled  for  tne  construction  of 
the  ancient  road  to  Laurion.  To  the  N.  lies  the  ruined  village  of  Lam- 
vrika^  occupying  the  site  of  the  upper  deme  of  Lamptrcu,  while  the  lower 
deme  lay  to  the  S.,  on  the  sea.  We  now  reach  another  plateau,  along 
which  our  path  leads  at  a  distance  of  about  1  M.  from  the  coast,  and 
obtain  a  view  of  the  range  of  Panf,  near  Kerate^,  to  which  a  path  di- 
▼erges  via  the  village  of  Kalyvia.  In  IV2 1^.  more  our  path  trends  inland 
and  ascends  gradually  through  a  tract  partly  under  cultivation.  After 
passing  a  disused  Turkish  farm  and  a  chapel  of  8i.  Demetrius  we  reach  the 
(I-I1/4  hr.)  miserable  hamlet  of  JBlytribo,  situated  between  the  Panf  and 
the  Skordi  or  Elymho  (c.  1500  ft.).  The  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Olymposy  which  accordingly  has  been  restored  in  official  docu- 
ments. By  the  wayside  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  tombs 
similar  to  those  at  Vari.  About  I1/3M.  beyond  Elvmbo  a  small  plain 
opens  out  on  the  right,  traversed  by  a  sti'eam  of  which  the  bed  is  gener- 
ally dry.  This  plain  ends  on  the  other  side  at  the  bay  of  Aliki^  so  called 
firom  a  salt-work  on  its  banks.  In  the  sea  lies  the  island  of  Lagontsi 
(Btamusa)^  concealed  f^om  view  by  the  promontory  of  Asfypalata.  In 
antiquity  this  tract  was  comprised  in  the  deme  of  Anaphlj/stot^  a  name 
which  is  but  thinly  disguised  in  that  of  Anavyso^  applied  to  a  farm  at 
the  E.  base  of  Ht.  Elymbo.  Anaphlystos  and  Thorikos  (p.  135)  formed 
the  fortified  extremities  of  the  N.  frontier  of  the  mining  district  of  Lau- 
rion (p.  136).  —  Our  route  crosses  the  plain  (20  min.)  and  then  ascends 
through  brushwood.  In  3/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  great  slag-flclds  of 
Laurion.  We  then  follow  a  line  of  rails,  passing  the  gaping  mouths  of 
several  deep  shafts,  and  arrive  at  (1/4  hr.)  JTamdresa,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  mining-stations  (p.  127).  A  good  road  leads  hence  to 
(3  M.)  Laurion  (see  p.  126). 

10.  JEgina. 

The  Excursion  fbok  Athens  to  ^gina  takes  about  two  days.  Steamks 
(comp.  pp.  xxi,  xxii)  daily  at  7  a.m.  from  the  Pirtpus  to  ^F.gina  in  2^/2  hrs. 
(fares  6  fr.  60,  4  fr.  35  c. ;  tickets  obtained  on  board).  On  landing  we  should 
at  once  secure  horses  for  a  visit  to  the  temple  (there  and  back  in  6  hrs., 
6-8  fr.),  taking  care  not  to  appear  too  earner  in  making  our  bargain.  —  Toler- 
ably clean  night-quarters  may  be  obtained  at  the  Xenodochion  tdn  Xinim  or 
H6M  du  Etrangers  (R.  2  fr.),  to  which  is  attached  a  pood  restaurant,  or 
at  the  J^.  -f)  BpaxT)  (Hotel  de  Thrace),  both  on  the  beach.  Ctufis^  all  some- 
what dirty,  abound  near  the  harbour;  a  better  Ca/4  in  the  Platfa  (p.  133). 
The  ascent  of  the  Oros  (p.  135)  requires  about  6^/2  hrs.  including 
stoppages;  if  an  early  8t<<rt  is  made  from  ^gina  (not  later  than  9  a.m.) 
it  can  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the  ruined  temple  (hori^c  for  the  whole 
day  10-12  fr.).  The  next  morning  may  be  devoted  to  the  little  town  and 
its  few  antiquities.  —  The  most  comfortable  way  of  making  the  tour 
is  of  course  under  the  guidance  of  a  courier;  and  it  is  also  advisable  to 
take  some  provisions  and  wraps. 

Bometlmea  A  visit  to  Salauis  Is  combined  wii\i  ^i^i^  ersLCwnAQXi.  \\^^^ 
*r/ifJ  Is  fBYounhlCf  a  sail  of  About  3  hra.  takes  us  acTo^ato  Kon\onT\V^  .^^S5>\ 
or  to  Moyiti,!  m.  from  Xoulouri,  in  the  8.E.  angle  ot  i\ic\>K^  q^^w\«x«v 
MiMng-boAt  10-i2  fr.  and  grataity  to  the  crew)*,  AjvlI  Vtv  «.  c»^ta.  V\w\^<i  *«^ 
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long  may  bo  required.  —  The  same  risk  attends  the  voyage  from  the 
Pirecus  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  of  iEgina  stands,  an 
excursion  that  in  favourable  weather  can  easily  be  done  In  a  day. 

Shortly  after  sotting  sail  we  enjoy  a  fine  retiospect  of  Athens, 
with  Pentclikon  in  the  background.  To  the  right  appears  the 
rugged  E.  coast  of  Scdamis,  culminating  in  the  Mavro  Vouni  (1247  ft), 
and  on  the  loft  the  lofty  mountains  of  iEgina,  sloping  gradually 
N.E.  to  the  sea,  and  bearing  on  their  skirts  the  temple,  which  comes 
into  view  as  we  approach.  Farther  on  the  view  to  the  right  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Pente  Nisia,  Platoniai,  SachUro^  and  IpsUi^ 
grouped  in  front  of  the  mountains  of  Argolis ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  left  Salamis  fairly  behind  us ,  we  catch  sight  of  the  distant 
Megara  (p.  144),  situated  on  its  two  hills.  To  the  S.  the  island  of 
Angiatri^  the  ancient  Kekfyphaleia ,  comes  into  view.  The  town  of 
iEgina  is  not  visible  until  we  round  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  on 
which  stand  the  tumulus,  mentioned  at  p.  133,  and  the  lonely 
columns  of  the  temple.   (Landing  50  c.  for  each  person.) 

The  rocky  island  of  JEgina  (At^iva),  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  has  an  area  of  about  32  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
6100.  ^ginay  the  prettily  situated  capital,  with  its  houses  extend- 
ing along  the  broad  quays,  from  which  narrow  lanes  lead  inland, 
contains  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants.  The  view  from  the  quay 
embraces  the  little  islands  of  Moniy  Metopiy  and  Angiatri,  and  the 
mountains  of  Epidauros  (p.  239).  The  islanders  support  them- 
selves partly  by  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  olives,  figs,  and 
almonds,  which  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tovm,  but 
chiefly  by  trade  with  the  adjacent  mainland  and  by  fishing.  The 
sponge-flshory,  carried  on  by  divers  in  spring  and  summer,  is  a 
profltable  branch  of  the  latter.  Pottery  is  also  made,  and  the'Kan- 
natia'  or  water-coolers  of  -^gina,  two-handled  jars  with  wide  months, 

arc  well-known  in  the  markets  of  the  PirsBus  and  Athens. 

The  ICiTCndary  ancestor  of  the  ^ginetans  was  ^akos^  sun  of  Zeus  and 
AJgiua  and  father  uf  Peleus  and  Telamun,  who  became  the  colleague  of 
Minos  and  Ilhadamanthos  as  judge  in  the  nether  world,  on  account  of 
his  wise  and  just  government.  Historically  the  island  Arst  appears  as  a 
colony  of  the  Doric  Epidauros  (p.  239);  and  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  it 
belonged,  with  its  mother-city,  to  the  domain  of  Phidon  of  Argos  (.p.  251). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  iEgina  detached  itself  from  Epiaauro.«, 
as  Corcyra  did  from  Corinth,  and  speedily  attained  such  a  pitch  of  pn)jt- 
pcrity  that  Corinth  ahme  could  rival  it.  The  ^ginetans  had  trading- 
stations  far  and  wide,  and  disposed  of  their  brazen  goods,  pottery,  oint- 
ments, and  other  products  in  Umbria,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Egypt, 
^ginctan  ship -owners  wore  held  to  be  the  richest  merchants  in  the 
Grecian  world;  and  iEginetan  money,  stamped  with  the  image  of  a  tor- 
toise, was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  Greek  coinages.  Coins  uf 
^gina  have  been  abundantly  found  in  modern  times.  The  outbreak  uf 
the  Persian  war  found  the  island  at  the  zenith  of  its  power;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  thirty  ships  from  iEgina  that  obtained  the  prize  for  the  great- 
est bravery  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however, 
fliat  the  JshnderFf  from  commercial  molivca,  \i«l^  «i\  &t%\i  viS^t^d  earth  and 
wttter  tit  the  ani})asfiador  of  Darius  in  tokeiv  o^  ftw\>\xv\9.?\oTv  v  w[v\^^«s  'w^tt 

accordingly  c&Utd   to  account  bv  SparU  otv  VYia  accv\*a.V.\v>\v  ^^   K\Yi«^%. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  contenWonB  w'\\\i  V\vft  KV\i«mv\wi%^  \a  N«\i^m 
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JE^JOA,  to  use  the  expression  of  Perikles,  was  a  constant  ^eye-sore';  its 
saDjugation  was  indispensable  to  the  extension  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens.  The  Athenian  naval  victories  at  Kekryphaleia  and  off  iEgina, 
quickly  following  on  each  other,  were  decisive.  In  spite  of  wars  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  at  Megara  and  in  Egypt,  the  Athenians  took  the  city 
in  B.C.  466  after  a  nine  months  siege;  the  ^ginetans  had  to  raze  their 
walls,  surrender  their  war-ships,  and  pay  a  tribute.  But  even  these  severe 
measures  seemed  insufficient;  for  when  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out 
in  431 ,  the  iEginetans  were  expelled  altogether  from  their  island,  which 
was  then  divided  among  Attic  citizens.  Though  the  fall  of  Athens  in  404 
was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  many  of  the  islanders,  ASgina  never  re- 
covered its  prosperity.  Athens  quickly  regained  her  power  and  sent  re- 
peated expeditions  which  once  more  reduced  the  island,  and  thenceforth 
^gina  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Attic  state. 

The  modern  town,  which  occupies  almost  exactly  the  same 
site  as  its  predecessor,  contains  few  interesting  antiquities.  On 
a  mound  a  little  to  the  N.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rubbish, 
pot-sherds,  etc.  rises  a  Doric  column,  about  25  ft.  high  ,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite,  A  fragment  of  the 
substructure  of  the  building  is  also  extant;  but  the  rest  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  by  President  Kapodistrias,  who 
fixed  his  residence  in  iEgina  in  1828.  —  The  remains  of  the  Ancient 
Moles,  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  natural  harbour,  are  in 
better  preservation.  On  the  S.  mole  is  a  medieval  tower,  while  the 
N.  mole  bears  a  lighthouse  and  the  white  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  moles,  which  are  well  seen  from  the  temple,  appear  to  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  city-walls.  —  The  Platfa,  at  some  di- 
stance from  the  harbour,  is  embellished  with  a  marble  bust  of  Ka- 
podistrias (d.  1831),  erected  in  1887.  —  Oaf^,  see  p.  131. 

A  Tumulus,  1  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  not  unlike  the  Sords  at  Ma- 
rathon, has  been  described,  though  erroneously,  as  the  grave  of 
Phokos,  who  was  slain  by  his  half-brothers  Peleus  and  Telanion. 
A  good  view  of  Megara  may  be  obtained  hence  through  a  telescope. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  large  Orphanage  (dpcpavoxpocpeiov) 
bnilt  by  Kapodistrias,  and  at  present  used  as  a  barrack  and  prison. 
The  entrance  gate,  in  front  of  which  are  a  few  sculptured  fragments 
and  inscribed  stones,  leads  into  a  large  court,  adjoined  by  an  open 
arcade  containing  a  few  sculptured  remains.  To  the  left,  in  the 
farther  corner,  beside  a  well,  an  ancient  subterranean  Tomb  has 
been  preserved.  Removing  the  planks  which  cover  the  entrance, 
we  descend  a  short  winding-stair  to  a  dark  apartment,  with  walls 
cxtyered  with  rude  sketches,  some  of  which  are  ancient. 

The  most  Important  relic  of  antiquity,  which  even  by  itself 
would  repay  a  visit  to  iEgina,  is  the  ruined  temple  ('staes  Kol6n- 
naes)  about  21/2  hrs.  distant.  The  road  Is  sufficiently  puzzling  to 
render  a  guide  necessary ;  and  its  rough  and  stony  nature  makes 
riding  advisable.  At  first  it  traverses  vineyards  ^  &kioiv%%1  ^VA^Ocv 
are  numerona  ancient  graves^  now  planted  wVtYi  ti^-Vtft^^  \  ^vv^  ^Ct^fcw 
it  passes  cornSeldB,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  f  ev?  ^\«i<**^  ui^ife  \}MwVi 
3  ft  deep.     We  thea  akiH  the  slopes  of  some  \o>n  \i\W%,  wv5v.^^^ 
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several  chapels.  About  halfway  we  see  on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the 
left  the  ruins  of  a  medisBval  castle,  rising  above  the  deserted  vil- 
lage of  PaUiedchora,  which  in  former  centuries  was  the  refuge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  from  the  corsairs.  Bat  for  the  visits 
of  shepherds  to  the  excellent  spring  the  site  is  now  quite  undisturb- 
ed, except  at  the  celebration  of  the  annual  Tanegyris*  in  the  Pa- 
nagfa  Chapel.  The  road  next  passes  a  chapel  of  8L  Athantuius, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  inserted  an  inscribed  block  of  stone  that 
formerly  served  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Athena. 
Thence  we  ascend  to  the  ruins,  situated  on  a  summit,  conspicuous 
more  on  account  of  its  comparative  isolation  than  of  its  height. 

The  **Temple  of  Athena,  long  believed  to  be  a  shrine  of  Zens 
Panhellenios  but  now  identilied  beyond  dispute  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  a  Doric  peripteral,  hexastyle 
with  12  columns  on  each  side.  As  in  the  Theseion,  the  pronaos 
and  posticum  are  distyle  in  antis.  On  each  side  In  the  interior  of 
the  cells  was  a  row  of  Ave  more  slender  and  more  closely  placed 
columns,  which,  like  the  similar  columns  in  the  Parthenon,  sup- 
ported the  roof.  Of  the  outer  colonnade  only  20  columns  are 
standing,  mainly  those  of  the  K.  facade  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  sides.  They  all  retain  their  entablature.  Two  columns  of  the 
pronaos  are  also  still  standing  with  their  entablature.  Travellers  of 
last  century  record  that  two  other  columns  of  the  outer  colonnade 
were  then  standing,  besides  Ave  in  the  interior,  which  now  presents 
nothing  but  a  confused  heap  of  ruins.  The  height  of  the  columns 
with  their  capitals  is  17  ft.  5  in. ;  their  diameter  at  the  base  is  3  ft. 
1  in.  and  at  the  top  2  ft.  3  in.  The  material  of  the  temple  is  a 
yellowish  limestone,  even  yet  partly  covered  with  a  uniform  coating 
of  stucco.  Some  of  the  columns  are  monolithic,  but  most  of  them 
consist  of  several  drums ;  a  few  are  strengthened  with  iron  rings. 
The  roof  and  the  sculptured  ornaments  were  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  irregular  joints  in  the  floor  of  the  cells,  the  numerous  subdivi- 
sions of  the  posticum,  and  the  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  pronaos,  in 
which  a  railing  was  fastened,  should  be  noticed.  The  sculptures 
from  the  pediments  of  the  temple,  discovered  among  the  rubbish 
by  some  English  and  German  travellers  in  1811,  were  purchased  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Crown  Prince  Lewis  of  Bavaria  for  20,000 
scudi  (com.  p.  Ixviii)  and  removed  to  Munich,  where  they  now 
form  the  chief  treasure  of  the  Glyptothek.  Casts  of  some  of  them 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  represent  contests  of  the  i^igi- 
netans  with  the  Trojans.  The  edifice  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  its  sculp- 
tures, conveys  an  impression  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  it  certainly 
cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  Fine  •View. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  temple  stands  descends  on  the  N.  side 
sheer  into  a  flat  valley  (  Vagia)^  \\\  w\v\o\v  W^  Wvft  ^^Xv^^^^  ^\  Si,  Of- 
meirius  ami  Panaiffa  sten  Nesfda,  t\\e  latUi  <?\w«i  \»  >i^^^«iK.  '\>afc 
flat  summit  is  enclosed  partly  by  uatut«\  T\^?.^a  oItwV  wi^^wfii^Xs^ 
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wallfl  of  masonry.  A  little  to  the  S.  is  a  terrace,  with  some  ruins, 
probably  belonging  to  the  subsidiary  buildings  of  the  sanctuary. 

If  an  early  enough  start  haye  been  made  to  allow  of  our  leav* 
ing  the  temple-ruins  by  midday,  we  may  visit  on  the  same  day  the 
Ores,  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  On  our  way  thither  along 
the  £.  coast  we  pass  the  bay  of  St.  Marina,  the  one  natural  har- 
bour of  the  island,  but  deprived  of  importance  by  its  distance  from 
the  fertile  districts.  Our  somewhat  fatiguing  route  passes  Portaes 
and  other  shepherds'  stations  and  in  2Y2  hrs.  reaches  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Asdmatos  (Holy  Angel,  Ue.  the  Archangel  Michael),  near 
which  once  stood  a  temple  of  Aphsea,  a  goddess  somewhat  re- 
sembling Artemis.  There  are  a  few  traces  of  the  terrace  and  en- 
circling wall  of  the  sanctuary.  Hence  a  steep  climb  of  ^U  ^^*  takes 
US  to  the  summit. 

The  *Oroi  (1742  ft.),  now  named  8t,  Elias  after  a  chapel  on  its 
summit,  is  the  most  conspicuous  point  in  the  entire  Saronic  Gulf 
and  attracts  the  eye  of  every  traveller  who  sails  across  the  gulf  from 
the  E.  or  S.  Before  rain  the  clouds  gather  round  its  peak,  a  cirr 
cumstance  manifestly  referred  to  in  the  legend  that  once  after  a 
long  drought  iEakos,  at  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  besought  his  father 
Zeus  for  rain,  and  that  when  the  prayer  was  granted  a  temple  was 
erected  to  Zeus  on  the  mountain.  The  spot  was  certainly  a  seat  of 
the  cult  of  ZetM  Panhellenios,  but  it  possessed  only  a  large  altar 
and  no  temple.  Relics  of  the  old  encircling  wall,  which  followed 
the  crest  in  a  curving  line,  may  still  be  traced ;  and  a  few  ancient 

blocks  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  ^ViBW  is  particularly  fine.  We  survey  almost  the  entire  island, 
the  only  part  hidden  being  the  hill  of  Palseochora,  behind  Ht.  Sal(Sne.  The 
town  of  Angina  in  very  conspicuous.  No  other  point  affords  so  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  Saronic  Gnlf,  with  Saltunis^  the  MethouridM  near  Me- 
gara,  the  Diapdria  between  ^gina  and  the  promontory  of  Speiraeoity  An- 
gittri  and  the  other  small  islands,  the  peninsula  of  Methcma^  the  island 
i»f  JTatowrto,  and  Httgiot  Oeorgiot  (p.  ISO);  while  the  Attic  Cotuty  MtgaHf^ 
Corinth  and  its  isthmus,  Kpidauros  and  a  great  part  of  the  Argolic  Penin- 
fula,  and  lastly  the  island  of  Hydras  also  fall  within  the  view. 

We  descend  to  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Asomatos  (see  above),  and 
then  passing  Bajerdki  and  another  smaller  village,  we  re-enter  the 
capital  of  the  island  in  about  2  hrs. 

11.  Syra,  Mykonos,  and  Delos. 

From  thb  Piraeus  to  Syra  steamboats  ply  almost  daily  In  9-10  hrs. 
(the  Avttriaa  Lloyd  steamers  twice  a  week,  and  the  Greek  Steamers  on  the 
other  days ;  fares  13  fr.  50,  9  fr.  90  c.  ^  corap.  pp.  xix-xxii),  usually  leav- 
ing the  Pineus  in  the  evening  and  arriving  in  hyra  al>out  6  a.m.  —  From 
Stra  to  Mtkonos  steamers  of  the  Hellenic  Company  (p.  xxi)  ply  once  a 
week  in  3  hrs.,  leaving  on  Sun.  morning,  and  starting  for  the  return- 
journey  at  noon  the  same  day.  —  From  Mtkonos  to  Dklos  we  proceed  b^ 
sailing-boat,  occompliabing  the  distance  in  1  hr.  U  \Xift  vj\xi^  \i«i  lv4wvt- 
abJe.     To  gee  Deles  properly  takes  at  least  one  day.  TYie  vj\vvAfc  ^T.^twcAvva. 

Mbaorbe  a  great  deal  of  time  and  is  scarcely  wortb.  tYie  \TO\i\>\<t  fcit«.<s\N  ^^^ 

areluBoJogJsta. 
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Departure  from  the  Pirans,  see  p.  3.  The  vesseli  then  sUit 
Cape  O)lonnaj  the  ancient  SunUm  (p.  128),  and  steer  between  Keot 
and  Thermia,  passing  to  the  S.  of  Qioura  (Oyairot),  In  the  distance 
we  see  Andros  and  then  (to  the  left)  Tenos.  We  then  lonnd  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  of  Syra  and  reach  — 

Hennoiipolif .  —  Embarkation  and  Dmrjcbabkatxoh  as  at  the  Pli«iu 
(1  fr.).  A  strict  "hargain  shoald  be  made  with  the  boatmes,  who  at  flnt 
make  extravagant  demands;  they  understand  Italian. 

Hotels.  H6trl  dr  la  Villr,  HStrl  o''AMOi.RTRRBa ,  both  in  the 
Platfa,  R.  3-5  fr.,  pens.  10  fr.  —  Uood  Oreek  cookery  at  the  XeiwdccklM 
tou  StimmatoSf  at  tiie  harbour. 

Steamboat  Offloes  at  the  harbour,  to  the  right  of  the  landing-place. 

Post  Office  in  the  Rue  d'ApoUon,  near  the  harbour  and  the  Platia. 

British  Oonsul.     If.  F.  Binnep^  Esq. 

Hermoupolis  or  Nea-SyroSf  a  town  with  21,250  inhab.,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Syros  or  Syraj  and  the  seat  of  the  nomareh  of 
the  Gyclades,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  Greek  archbishop 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  two  hills  rising  from  a  beautlfal 
and  sheltered  bay.  Its  owes  its  origin  to  the  refugees  from  Chios 
and  Psara,  who  settled  here  after  the  deyastation  of  their  island- 
homes  in  1821.  Its  favourable  situation  on  the  direct  route  of  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  other  steamers  for  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea,  soon  made  it  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Greece, 
but  it  has  recently  been  surpassed  by  Athens,  the  Pirsus,  andPatras. 

The  town  consists  of  two  main  streets  and  the  large  square  or 
market-place  (TtXaTeia,  platfa).  In  the  latter  rises  the  Hagia  Me- 
tamorphosis, or  Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  To  the  N.  lies  the 
new  town,  with  the  handsome  domed  church  of  8L  Nicholas.  To 
the  S.  is  the  old  town,  which  possesses  ship-building  yards  and  a 
much-frequented  spring. 

A  wide  street  ascends,  at  places  by  flights  of  steps,  to  the  med- 
iaeval Paljeo-Sybos,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Roman  Catholic  descendants  of  Venetian  settlers.  These  persons, 
who  stood  under  French  protection  during  the  Turkish  domination, 
have  always  felt  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  Greeks 
and  they  took  little  share  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  On  the  highest 
point  (1  hr.)  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  8t.  OeorgCy  com- 
manding an  admirable  view  of  Syra  and  the  surrounding  islands.  — 
A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Pyboos  (1615  ft.), 
a  hill  consisting  of  marble  veined  with  mica.  The  path  to  the  top 
begins  about  halfway  up  the  hill  of  St.  George,  turns  to  the  left  at 
the  dye-works,  and  farther  on  ascends  in  an  almost  straight  direc- 
tion. About  V2  ^'*  from  the  summit  stands  the  recently-built  church 
of  Hagia  Paraskeve  (the  priests  offer  refreshments). 

Those  who  have  a  whole  day  to  spend  here  should  not  fail  to 

visit  the  Panaoia  della  Gbazia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  E. 

coast  of  the  island  and  reached  by  aiv  e«.a^  t«ti\a.^<fe-xQ«.^^  ^%aR»V»% 

through  the  beat  cultivated  part  of  tVie  \&\aM  ^-^V^^.  \  «^«^ AXi^A- 

Those  who  prefer  to  wallt  should  asV  lo  ^i^  «^iONm  Wvta  \^w^^.^%Sb.^ 
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wbich  Is  Bhorter  but  more  toilsome  (IV2  ^'0*  ^  S^o^  ^ut  some- 
what expensive  dinner  may  be  obtained  in  the  Kaffenion  at  the  Pa- 
nagfa  della  Grazia.  —  In  the  neighboarhood  is  a  pre -Hellenic 
NeeropoliSj  the  elay  urns  found  in  which  are  now  in  Athens. 

The  YoTAGE  FHOM  Stsa  to  Mykonob  lasts  3  hrs.  On  leaving 
Syra  we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  Gioura  and  Andros.  TenoB  then 
comes  into  sight  to  the  left;  the  town  on  it  is  conspicuous  long  be- 
fore we  reach  it.  Above  the  town  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  St, 
Evangelistria,  whose  festival,  occurring  three  weeks  before  Easter, 
is  numerously  attended,  special  steamers  plying  hither  from  Athens. 
To  the  S.  we  now  see  the  islands  of  Megdle  Delos  (p.  142)  and 
Mikra  Delos  (p.  138),  to  the  S.W.,  Mykonos,  and  farther  to  the  S., 
Naxos,  Paroa,  and  Slphnos.  The  steamer  stops  at  the  capital  of  My- 
konos, which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

Xykonos.  —  Abbival  as  in  Hermoupolis  in  Syra.  —  The  Epistatos  of 
the  antiquities.  Joannas  Skordilis^  provides  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers. 

Mykonos,  a  pleasant  town  with  4400 inhabitants,  lies  in  a  semi- 
circle round  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  large  rocky  island  (46  sq.  M.), 
apparently  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
town  lies  a  beautiful  garden,  laid  out  in  the  18th  cent,  (visitors 
admitted).  Over  the  door  of  an  adjacent  house  is  a  late-Greek 
tomb  relief. 

The  Muaeunij  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  yield  of  the  De- 
lian  excavations  (the  best  specimens  have  been  removed  to  Athens, 
pp.  98,  99),  lies  near  the  harbour.  Admission  is  obtained  through 
M.  Skordilis  (see  above) ;  the  key  is  in  charge  of  a  custodian. 

Boom  I.  On  the  walls :  Nos.  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  14,  2U.  Eight  archaic 
lifesize  female  figures,  in  graceful  flowing  drapery,  some  of  which  are 

grobably  votive  statues  of  priestesses  of  Artends  (So.  12  is  an  Athena); 
,  24.  Male  Figures  of  a  similar  kind ;  3,  6.  Archaic  heads  \  24.  Trunk  of 
an  archaic  sitting  figure.  Near  the  entrance-doors  of  the  two  rooms  at 
the  back  are  two  archaic  lions.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  are  two  an- 
cient antefixsB  with  Oorgons  chiselled  on  them ;  24a.  Archaic  siren ;  15.  Back 
part  of  a  bearded  head;  106.  Basrelief  of  a  seated  Sphinx,  of  fine  but 
severe  workmanship;  *o9.  Fragment  of  a  relief  representing  a  woman 
sitting,  *57.  Lioness  devouring  a  stag,  both  works  in  the  best  Attic  style ; 
38.  Woman  in  long  drapery;  *35.  Head  of  a  youth.  —  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  are  several  bearded  heads.  To  the  left,  in  the  corner,  is  the 
shaft  of  a  herma,  with  inscriptions  and  figures  scratched  upon  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  smaller  olvjects,  potsherds  in  the  Mycenean  style, 
•mall  horses  in  cls^.  arrow-heads,  bronze  figures  of  animals,  archaic  ter- 
racottas, etc.  383,  aoi.  Female  figures,  one  sitting  and  the  other  standing 
(from  the  altar  of  the  Foreign  Gods,  p.  141);  94.  Marble  figure  of  a  youth 
reclining.  In  another  compartment  are  an  archaic  statuette  of  a  woman, 
and  various  small  reproductions  of  celebrated  statues  of  Venus  (Nos.  16, 
86,  88,  89) ;  terracotta  lamps  with  fine  reliefs.  —  Back  Boom  to  thk  biout. 
By  the  right  wall,  19.  Archaic  figure  of  a  youth  on  horseback,  resembling 
the  equestrian  figure  at  Vari  (p.  130);  *60.  Tombstone  of  Aphrodisios,  re- 
presenting the  deceased  standing  in  a  boat,  a  good  AUic  NvotV^  q^  ^«,  V^ 
cent..  By  the  left  iraii,  72.  Torso  of  a  boy  hoidln^  &  \>Vt^.  —  'ftkic^^^^^vL 
TO  TOJB  LRFT.  To  the  tight.  Fragments  of  a  large  craletSk  oi  t^di  cXwj  \  N»  ^Cas- 
Jeft  are  numerous  fragments  of  claj  plaques  oTnamenU^  v»\X\i\ift»J^a  <^^  'o^*'^ 
aad  aatyrSf  which  served  as  ornaments  to  braz\era. 
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Boom  II..  to  the  left.  To  the  left  of  the  entrMiee,  66ft.  Lower  part 
of  an  archaistic  relief  representine;  a  woman  approaching  an  altar  \  10.  Shaft 
of  a  herma,  with  figures  and  inscriptions  engraved  on  its  three  sides; 
*iy.  Herina  of  Pan;  I.  Base  witti  relief  of  a  boar-hunt;  12.  Torso  of  a 
boy,  in  the  same  position  as  the  celebrated  Eros  of  Praxiteles  j  41.  Torso 
of  a  youthful  Hercules;  31.  Torso  of  a  youth.  —  Back  Book.  Torso  of 
Pan  with  pipes;  825.  Relief  of  two  men  with  pointed  hats,  one  carrying 
a  measuring-rod,  the  other  a  staff,  standing  beside  an  altar,  which  was 
originally  painted  (this  relief  was  discovered  in  1881  near  the  Temple  of 
the  Foreign  Oods  (p.  141);  six  weather-beaten  frieze-slabs,  with  represen- 
tations of  battles  and  sitting  figures  of  the  gods,  which  were  found  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Hall  of  the  Bulls  (p.  140). 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  long  the  path  leading  round 

the  N.E.  arm  of  the  bay  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  —  Bagios  EUas 

(1195  ft),  the  highest  mountain  in  Mykonos,  lies  in  the  N.  part 

of  the  island ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Dimaatoi  of  the  ancients. 


As  in  this  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea  the  N.  wind  often  blows  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  the  journey  impossible  for  many  days 
at  a  time,  the  first  calm  day  should  be  made  use  of  for  an  excurs- 
ion to  DelOBt  called  by  modem  Greeks  ^Lesser  Delos'  (Mikrd  Delos) 
in  contradistinction  to  the  island  of  Rheneia  (p.  142)  or  'Greater 
Delos'.  In  good  weather  the  passage  takes  about  1  hr.  The 
fare  for  a  small  boat  there  and  back  is  5-10  fjr. ,  for  a  larger  boat 
30-40  fr.  The  traveller  must  take  provisions  with  him,  as  there  are 
no  inhabitants  on  the  island,  except  a  few  shepherds  and  the  cus- 
todian who  conducts  visitors  over  the  excavations  (fee  1-2  fr.). 

The  HiSTOBT  OF  Delos,  the  mythical  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
is  identical  with  the  history  of  its  temple  and  its  harbour.  The  oldest 
settlers  were  Phoenicians  and  Garians.  After  their  expulsion  by  the  lo- 
nians,  the  island  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  Ionian  races  on  account 
of  its  worship  uf  Apollo  which  evidently  replaced  an  earlier  Carian  cult. 
Every  year  the  lonians  held  splendid  games  here,  said  to  have  been  in- 
augurated by  Theseus.  From  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Athens  was  closely  al- 
lied with  Delos,  and  it  was  Peisistratos  who  ordained  the  first  purifica- 
tion' of  Delos,  i.e.  the  removal  of  the  tombs  from  the  temple  enclosure,  a 
measure  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  burial  on 
any  part  of  the  island.  The  political  importance  of  Delos  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  Ionian  League  was  founded, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  chosen  as  the  treasury  of  the  League.  The 
treasure  was,  however,  removed  to  Athens  as  early  as  454  B.C.,  at  which 
time  Delos  and  the  other  islands  became  subject  to  Athens  remaining  so 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (about  934-331).  In  its  ensuing  peri- 
od uf  independence  Delos  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce ;  for- 
eign trading  companies,  such  as  the  Hermaistae  (consisting  of  Romans), 
the  Poseidanicutae  (consisting  of  Syrians  from  Berytos),  and  others,  had 
their  centre  here,  and  various  large  buildings  were  erected  (comp.  p.  141). 
When  the  Romans,  who  had  exercised  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Delos 
since  16G  B.C.,  again  ceded  the  island  to  the  Athenians,  the  town  ad- 
vanced with  even  more  rapid  strides,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  (p.  229),  but  the  devastation  of  the  island  by  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates  in  the  year  88  B.C.  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity.  The  complete 
destruction  of  the  town  happened  in  69  B.C.  during  the  wars  with  the 
pirates. 

The  ExcAVATWSH  on  the  site  ol  live  Mit\%\A  ioviTi  N««fc\*%^BQssL\i'^  the 
French  Archwologichl  Institute  at  Athens  ^p.  ^V>.    \xv  V«V^  V»v%  \k\>\\\\\i^* 
on  Mt.  KyntboR  were  lirst  laid  bare  by  LeUyne ,  N»\\osfe  Nn»TY.  n,k%  wi^>^^- 
ued   by  £f/amatalis.     In  1K77   began  tlie  excavaiVouft  o^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^^«> 
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uftder  the  management  ot  ffomotte^  Hauvette-Betnatilt^  Rtinaeh,  Parity  and 
Fom§ire»,    The  work  is  still  going  on. 

The  steamers  from  Mykonos  to  Delos  generally  round  the  S.  end 
of  the  latter  island,  affording  a  constant  view  of  the  lofty  form  of 
Mt.  Kynthos  (p.  142).  We  land  at  the  aneieut  harbour  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Delos,  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  excavations  carried  on 
in  the  once  sacred  enclosure,  commanded  by  the  large  and  high- 
lying  temple  of  Apollo. 

Passing  the  foundations  of  a  building  of  a  later  epoch,  we  flrst 
reach  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  PropyUiea  (PI.  1),  a  square 
structure  with  a  shallow  portico  on  the  S.  side.  To  the  N.  of  this 
is  a  small  Ionic  building  (PI.  2),  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Artemision  or  with  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Goda^  the  latter  sup- 
position having  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  several  archaic 
female  statues  in  the  vicinity.  Beyond  this  point  the  *Sacred  Way' 
leads  to  the  so-called  Trecuwies,  where  it  bends  to  the  S.  and  ap- 
proaches the  E.  front  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  To  the  right  of  the 
path  are  the  foundations  of  a  building  of  unknown  import,  and  ad- 
jacent are  the  remains  of  another  edifice,  67  ft.  long  and  35  ft. 
wide,  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Latona  (Pi.  3),  which,  as  we 
know  from  ancient  writers,  lay  close  to  that  of  Apollo.  The  walls 
and  architectural  fragments  here  are  of  good  and  skilful  workman- 
ship, and  the  style  of  the  latter  shows  that  the  temple  belonged 
to  the  Doric  order.  The  groups  of  the  Rape  of  Orithyeia  and  of 
Kephalos  (p.  9d),  found  here ,  may  perhaps  have  been  placed  as 
acroteria  on  the  tops  of  the  two  pediments,  while  the  figures  of 
Nike  probably  served  the  same  purpose  at  the  angles. 

The  great  Temple  of  Apollo,  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Theseion  at  Athens,  was  86  ft.  long  and  44  ft.  wide.  The 
remains  of  the  massive  foundations,  resting  on  a  bed  of  greyish 
blue  slate,  show  that  the  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  probably 
with  13  columns  at  the  sides.  The  interior  is  covered  with  fallen 
blocks  of  marble.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomos  seem  to  have 
opened  to  the  E.  and  W.  with  two  columns  'in  antis\  The  cella 
has  not  yet  been  excavated.  Few  aids  to  determine  the  architec- 
tural appearance  of  the  temple  remain  except  some  fragments  of 
the  triglyphs  and  of  the  Doric  columns.  The  latter  have  been  left 
smooth ;  the  only  traces  of  fluting  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  remains  of  the  plastic  adornment  are  confined  to  the 
palmettos  and  lion's  heads  of  the  sima.  The  building,  which  pro- 
bably replaced  an  older  temple,  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  tliird 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Near  the  temple  stood  the  Homed  Altar  of  Apollo  (xepctxivo; 
^p,6;),   so  named  from  the  ram's  horns  of  which  it  was  partly 
composed,  and  regarded  by  the  ancients  aa  oue  ot  ll\^%^N^tv^<^w^^\%. 
of  the  world.   Recent  investigators  beUevft  l\ifc^  \\a.N^  \«>3lw\  ^^c^a. 
Altar  in  the  N,  part  of  the  so-called  Hali,  ot  ttma  YiM-iAA^  \ft  VJa.^^. 
of  the  great  temple. 
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Tliis  structure,  which  is  220  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  is  referred  to  the 
Hellenistic  period  and  is  one  of  the  best-preserred  on  the  island.  A  hase 
or  platform  of  granite  supported  three  marble  steps,  still  partly  im  titUj 
which  led  to  the  wall  with  which  the  building  was  surrounded  on  the  N., 
E.,  and  W.  The  S.  end  probably  opened  on  a  Doric  portico  Hn  antis\ 
Entering  at  this  end  and  crossing  the  vestibule,  we  reach  an  oblong  hall, 
with  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  middle.  Of  the  plastic  adornment  of  this 
chamber,  a  Nereid  and  a  dolphin  still  remain.  Several  steps  ascend  to  a 
third  room,  the  entrance  to  which  is  enclosed  by  Doric  pilasters.  The 
^taurine"  capitals  of  these,  representing  recumbent  bulls,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  by  which  the  building  is  now  distinguished.  The  interior  walls 
were,  perhaps,  adorned  with  a  continuous  frieze,  of  which  the  slabs  men- 
tioned at  p.  138  may  have  formed  part.  The  scattered  blocks  of  marble 
here  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  horned  altar. 

We  now  tarn  to  the  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  W.  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  where  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the 
base  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Apollo  (PI.  4),  erected,  according^  to 
the  inscription,  by  the  Naxians.  Adjacent  lie  two  large  fragments 
of  the  body  of  the  statue,  a  hand  is  preserved  in  the  keeper's  house, 
and  part  of  one  foot  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  statue  was  an 
archalG  work  of  an  early  period.  The  god  was  represented  naked 
and  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  metal  apron,  the  position  of  which 
and  traces  of  its  fastening  may  still  be  seen  on  the  fragments  of 
the  body.  —  Immediately  to  the  S.  of  this  base  lies  a  Portico  (PL  5), 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  row  of  eight  Ionic  columns  and  extended 
towards  the  S.  by  walls  added  at  a  later  period.  Close  by  is  a  small 
structure  of  the  Doric  order,  approached  by  three  steps  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Propylaeon  (PI.  6) ;  the  inscription  records  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the  Athenians.  Farther  on  is  the  8toa  of 
Philip,  which  consists  of  two  parallel  colonnades  in  the  Doric  style; 
according  to  the  still  extant  inscription  on  the  architrave  (BaotXeu; 
Maxeo^vtov  OiXiiriroc  BaatX^oic  Air){i.ir)Tpiou  'Air6XXa>vi)  it  was  erect- 
ed by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia.  The  upper  parts  only  of  the  columns 
are  fluted.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  the  small  Propylaea  are  the  Exedra  of 
Soteles  (PI.  7)  and  the  foundations  of  another  Colonnade,  the  latter 
running  parallel  to  the  Stoa  of  Philip.  Between  the  two  ran  the  path 
leading  from  the  S.  to  the  Temenos  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

We  now  return  to  the  large  Propylaea  (PI.  1 ;  p.  139)  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  N.  to  a  row  of  Ave  Pedestals  of  Equestrian  Statues 
(PI.  8),  the  northernmost  and  smallest  of  which,  according  to  an 
adjacent  inscription  (*L.  Cornelius  L.  F.  Sulla  Procos.'),  bore  a 
statue  of  Sulla.  Farther  on  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  which  has 
not  yet  been  explored  but  is  known  as  the  Aphrodision,  from  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite  found  close  by.  Passing  the  keeper's  house, 
which  contains  a  few  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  sculptures,  we 
now  reach  the  Agora. 

The  Agora,  or  market,  was  a  large  rectangular  court,  the  walls 
of  which,  as  shown  by  foundatiouB  atWV  «x\?.W\\^\ft  ^^^^^.^  ^^te 
adjoined  on  the  outside  by  storehouses.  T\v«i  V\\\xi.i\o\  ^^  ^«i  w^^v.^ 
was  surrounded  hy  Doric  colonnades,  aA^ome^>a^  Tv\«i:tlfe^^«^%««s^i^V^% 
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exedr»  and  by  square  rooms.  Several  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
epistyle  and  several  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  niches  have  been  pre- 
served. Among  the  latter  is  &  Statue  ofC.  Ofelliua,  which  has  been 
re-erected  on  the  W.  side,  close  to  its  original  base.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  Athenian  sculptors,  Dionysios  and  Timarehides  (2nd  cent.  B.C.), 
and  shows  the  influence  of  the  Praxitelian  school  in  idea  and  exe- 
cution. A  large  mosaic,  9  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  was  discovered  in 
one  of  the  N.  recesses,  but  has  been  covered  up  again ;  it  represents 
a  high  drinking-vessel,  a  garland,  a  palm-branch,  and  a  small  tablet, 
and  bears  the  inscription:  n67rXio;  SaTpixcfvio;  rioiiXlou  ul6(.  In  the 
recess  to  the  E.  of  this  was  found  the  figure  of  a  Gaul  overcome  in 
combat  (p.  99).  —  The  N.  colonnade  of  the  Agora  was  connected 
with  the  school  of  the  Hermaistae^  ApoUoniaatae^  and  Poseidoniaitae 
(p.  138),  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  modern  buildings.  — 
The  round  Sacred  Lake,  on  the  bank  of  which  Latona  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  Apollo,  closes  the  Temenos  on  this  side.  — 
Farther  to  the  N.,  near  the  sea,  lay  the  OymncMium  and  the  Sta- 
dion^  the  latter  having  one  end  built  into  the  natural  rock.  At  its 
N.  end  is  a  fountain  with  good  drinking-water. 

We  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  S.E.,  towards  Mt.  Kynthos,  half- 
way up  the  slope  of  which  is  a  terrace,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
natural  rock  and  on  the  W.  by  a  supporting-wall  of  Byzantine  con- 
struction. On  this  terrace,  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Circular  Building 
(PI.  9),  the  object  of  which  is  unknown ;  to  the  right  is  a  Square 
Building  (PI.  10),  with  a  mosaic  floor.  Here  begins  the  paved  way, 
still  partly  preserved,  which  leads  to  the  grotto  of  Apollo.  We  pass 
some  walls  of  late  construction  and  several  bases  for  votive  statues. 
To  the  left  is  a  small  chamber  (PI.  11),  ai^oining  a  narrow  podium 
or  platform,  with  a  columnar  portico.  The  base  of  a  votive  offering 
erected  in  honour  of  King  Mithridates  and  his  brother  still  occupies 
its  original  position  here.    We  now  reach  the  — 

Temple  of  the  Foreign  Gods,  in  which  Serapis,   Isis,  and 

Anubis  were  the  objects  of  worship. 

This  building  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  when 
the  cult  of  these  Egyptian  deities  was  introduced  into  Greece.  It  stands 
from  N.  to  S.  and  consists  of  a  cella  and  a  pronaos.  The  latter  opened 
to  the  S.  with  two  columns  Mn  antis^;  the  antee  probably  ended  in  short 
transverse  walls.  Neither  capitals  nor  bases  have  been  found)  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  are  fluted  in  the  lower  parts  only.  Marble  benches  run 
along  the  E.  and  W.  walls  of  the  pronaos.  The  partition-wall  between 
the  cella  and  pronaos  is  pierced  by  a  door.  The  large  substructure  in  the 
cella  is  supposed  to  be  the  lower  part  of  an  altar.  The  W.  wall  of  the 
temple  has  been  entirely  removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing in  front,  apparently  of  mediaeval  origin. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  we  pass  some  ancient  cuttings  in  the 
rocks  and  also  an  ancient  inscription  ('A67)vdi7];  'Op'(avT\<;\  hewn  m 
the  rock  and  dating  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  ^ e  wctlX. \.Tv^««.vi. N.-^^ 
terraces  supported  by  walls  of  solid  masomv,  a.^^  Tfe^«N\ ^^ ^^s^rv^^ 
or  Afolloj  the  moat  venerable  sanctuary  ii\  De\o^.  . 

TMa  coDsiats  of  a  wide  cleft  in  the  rock,  ^atteei  \u  Uo^V  ^>^  ^  ^t\«v- 
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itive  wall  with  a  wide  doorway.  The  marble  jambs  and  lintel  of  the 
latter  were  added  afterwards.  The  roof  is  formed  by  ten  huge  slabs  of 
granite,  on  which  lie  smaller  stones.  Light  is  admitted  by  an  opening  in 
the  rear.  To  the  right  is  a  niche  or  recess  in  the  rock,  containing  a  lai^ 
unhewn  block  of  granite,  the  top  of  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  A  small  channel  for  water  runs  idong  the 
left  wall.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  grotto  stands  a  round  marble 
base,  of  a  latter  period ;  this  is  supposed  to  have  supported  a  tripod,  as  the 
similarity  of  the  arrangement  to  those  at  Delphi  ana  Klaroa  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  this  also  may  have  been  the  home  of  an  oracle. 

From  the  grotto  the  sacred  way  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Ktn- 
THos,  which  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  Zeus  KytUMos 
and  Athena  Kynthia.  The  scanty  remains  here  belong  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period.      The  *View  from  the  top  is  flue  and  extensive. 

In  descending  from  Mt.  Kynthos,  towards  the  W.,  we  have  the 
entire  fleld  of  the  ruins  of  Delos  spread  at  our  feet.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  follow  the  gorge,  which  runs  to  the  W.  from 
the  terrace  mentioned  at  p.  141.  This  is  the  dry  bed  of  the  Inopoiy 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  cisterns  within  the  town 
precincts,  was  not  much  better  provided  Mdth  water  in  antiquity. 
Farther  to  the  W.  extends  the  important  part  of  the  town  that  arose 
in  the  Roman  period.  Here,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  founda- 
tions of  a  colonnade,  a  Private  Housr  has  been  excavated. 

The  arrangements  resemble  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  Pom- 
peii. The  entrance  faces  the  street  alon^  which  ran  the  above  monlioned 
colonnade.  From  the  vestibule,  to  the  n^iht  and  left  of  which  are  rooms, 
we  reach  the  spacious  atrium  or  court,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  admirable  mosaic,  sunk  two  steps  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
Hour  and  surrounded  by  twelve  Doric  columns  of  white  marble.  To  the 
E.  of  the  atrium  are  three  other  rooms,  to  the  N.  two.  The  walls  of 
these  apartments  are  formed  of  small  stones  embedded  in  mortar,  and 
were  formerly  decorated  with  stucco  painted  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

A  few  architectural  remains  to  the  N.  W.  of  this  house  betoken 
the  site  of  the  Sanctuaty  of  the  Cahiri^  mysterious  divinitios  whose 
cult  was  probably  of  Oriental  origin  (comp.  p.  160).  To  the  W., 
where  the  ground  falls  abruptly,  lies  the  Theatrb.  The  audito- 
rium, occupying  much  more  than  a  semicircle,  is  supported  by  walls 
of  liellcnistic  masonry.  The  marble  seats  of  the  four  lowest  rows 
are  still  partly  in  situ;  those  to  the  right  in  the  lowest  row  still 
retain  their  backs.  Eight  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  upper  rows. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  stage  and  orchestra  except  the  foundations. 
Below  these  is  a  large  cistern. 

To  the  W.  of  the  island  of  Delos  lies  Meydle  Delo8,  the  ancient 
Rhenefaj  the  history  of  which  is  quite  devoid  of  interest 

The  Greek  sluamuri)  (pp.  xxi,  xxii)  ply  also  to  other  members  of  the 
Cyclades  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  those  as  yet  unmentioned  is  the 
volcanic  island  of  Thera  or  Santorini,  the  tabrnpt,  sickle-shaped  W.  coast 
of  which,  with  the  islets  of  Theresia  and  Kaemeni  in  front  of  it,  seems  to 
owe  its  form  to  the  falling  in  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  exuberantly  frult- 
fu)  3oi)  produces  excellent  white  and  red  'malmsey*  (p.  25S)  and  other  wines, 
which  are  exported  to  Russia  in  cxchang,c  iot  ^tbatv  «kTvv\  VVrofew.  The  ipo- 
piiLition  amounts  to  id.iXO^   nearly  half  ot  wAvom  axt  ^otciwa  v^^\\iQ\\«. 
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The  oeutral  part  of  the  maiulaud  of  Greece,  lying  to  the  S.  of  a 
line  drawn  between  the  Ambraeian  Gulf  (Bay  of  Arta)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Malie  Gulf  ( Qulf  of  Lamia)  an  the  E. ,  is  connected  with 
the  N.  districts  of  Epirus  (now  Alhanici)  and  Thessaly  by  an  exten- 
sive mountain  system,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Pindos  is 
usually  given.  From  this  system  the  Othrys  chain  (highest  point 
5580  ft.),  runs  to  the  E. ;  the  (Eta  chain  (7050  ft.),  approach- 
ing so  close  to  the  marshy  coast  of  the  Malic  Gulf  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopyl®  (p.  194),  extends  to- 
ward the  S.E. ;  and  still  farther  to  the  S.  lies  the  plateau-like  Par- 
nas808  (8070  ft.),  with  which  are  connected  the  isolated  groups  of 
Helicon^  Kittuteronj  Pames^  and  the  other  heights  mentioned  at 
p.  102.  As  far  S.  as  the  Boeotian  plain  and  Lake  Kopais  (p.  182) 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  mountainous ;  and  it  is  divided  Into 
olearly  separated  territories  (Attica^  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  West- 
ern LocriSy  Doris,  Malis  with  the  district  of  (Eta,  Eastern  Locris, 
or  land  of  the  Opuntian  and  the  Eplknemidian  Locrians,  ^tolia,  and 
Aeamania),  With  the  exceptions  of  the  Aeheloos  (pp.  27, 28),  which 
flows  towards  the  W. ,  the  Spercheiosj  in  the  plain  of  Lamf a,  and 
the  Kephisos,  which  enters  Lake  Kopais ,  there  are  no  important 
rivers.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  regarded  in  antiquity 
as  belonging  to  the  Aehaean-^olic  Stock ;  but  the  hilly  district  of 
Doris  (p.  147)  on  Mount  (Eta,  and  Megaris  (p.  141)  were  inhabited 
by  Dorians,  and  Attica  by  lonians  (p.  104). 

The  following  pages  limit  themselves  to  a  description  of  the  chief 
routes  in  the  E.  half  of  this  district,  which  alone  is  historically  important; 
the  W.  half,  inhabited  in  classic  times  by  *8emi -barbarians  ,  is  for  the 
pretent  omitted  from  this  Handbook,  except  for  the  notices  already  given 
at  pp.  27,  28.  Railways  (with  the  exception  of  the  under-mentioned  line 
from  Athens  and  the*  Pireeus  to  Corinth)  do  not  exist,  and  the  traveller 
must  either  drive  or  ride.  For  the  mode  of  travelling  compare  the  In- 
troduction, p.  xii  et  seq. 

12.  From  Athens  to  Corinth  vi&  Megara. 

57  M.  Railway  (Sidirddromos  tes  Peloponnisou)  in  3V4-33/4  hrs.  (fares 
10  fr.  40,  8  fr.  75  c.5  return  16  fr.  60  c,  14  fr.);  to  (SO'/a  M.)  Megara  in 
2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  50,  4  fr.  55  c. :  return  8  fr.  80,  7  fr.  30  c).  There  arc 
three  trains  daily.  The  best  views  are  to  the  left.  —  The  station  at 
Athens  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  (PI.  B.  l)*,  cab  Ctom  \\i%  \vvn\r\%  *>.  Vt . 

The  trains  start  at  the  Pjr«u8  (w'heTe  t\iio\x^-^«^%'«»«^%^^^  ^^^ 
are  admitted)  and  after  halting  at  Aihem  iims  Vxi  0[\^^«  ^<t\Q^^  '^^ 
Attic  plain.  i%3f.  (from  Athens)  Mylat  (^tVift  mV\W^^\\^^^  Se.'^^^.^^*' > 
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3  M.  Kdto  Lidsia ;  6  M.  Epdno  Lidsia^  the  station  for  Ghasii  and 
Pliyle  (see  p.  114). 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  W.,  through  the  valley  between 
Mt.  jEyaleoa  on  the  S.  and  the  barren  spurs  of  Mt,  Parties  on  the 
N.,  and  enters  the  Thriasian  Plain  (;p.  111). — 14^2^.  Kaibyvki, — 
The  best  views  from  this  point  on  are  all  to  the  left. 

17  M.  Elevsis,  see  p.  112.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Kaffenion, 
with  wine,  bread,  eggs,  coffee,  and  sometimes  meat),  lies  i/s  M.  from  the 
ruins,  which  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Panagia  Chapel,  on  the  margiB 
of  the  Acropolis  (see  p.  113>.  To  reach  them  we  tarn  to  the  E.  and  after 
200  paces  follow  the  road,  which  leads  past  the  remains  of  a  Bonaa 
aqaeductj  the  two  factory-chimneys  remain  to  the  left. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  base  of  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  rising 
here  and  there  in  sharp  points  called  Kiraia^  wlilch  of  old,  as  now, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  Megara.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  and  the  N.  coast 
of  Salamis.  —  20  M.  Hagios  Niholaos,  Opposite,  on  the  island  of 
Salamis,  is  the  convent  of  PhanerominCy  mentioned  at  p.  110.  The 
plain  of  Megarls  is  rich  in  oil  and  wine. 

3OV2  ^*  Megara  {RcUlway  Restaurant^  kept  by  AL  Tsdkonoi, 
poor ;  the  owner  has  a  small  XenodocMon  in  the  Plat(a),  the  ca- 
pital of  MegariSj  with  5300  inhab.  who  plume  themselves  not  a 
little  on  their  pure  Greek  descent  in  the  midst  of  a  sunounding 
Albanian  population,  occupies  almost  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  The  modern  houses  still  stretcn  up  the  two  heights  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers ;  but  the  old  city  extended  farther  into  the  plain 

to  the  S. 

Through  Megara,  whose  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
Cariang  and  Lelegae^  pass  the  main  roads  from  N.  Greece  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  here  the  rival  currents  of  the  Dorians ,  wandering  from 
the  !N.,  and  the  lonians,  advancing  from  the  E.,  met.  Theseus  ia  said  to 
have  extended  the  boundary  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.  The 
legendary  expedition  of  the  Dorians  against  Attica,  which  was  arrested 
before  Athens  by  the  heroic  death  of  Kodros,  left  Megara  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dorians.  The  city  attained  its  zenith  in  the  8th  and  7th  cent.  B.C. 
It  was  a  commercial  rival  to  Corinth  and  sent  forth  several  colonies 
which  rose  later  to  a  high  pitch  of  power,  such  as  Chalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tium on  the  Bosphorus,  Ilerakleia  on  the  Euxine,  and  Megara  Hyblea  in  Si- 
cily. The  tyrant  I^eagenes  (6{J0-600)  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  constructed 
many  buildings,  including  a  famous  aqueduct.  The  prosperity  of  Megara 
collapsed  with  the  loss  of  Salamis  in  598  B.C.  (p.  ilO) ;  but  its  citisens 
took  a  heioic  part  in  the  Persian  war,  flghting  by  sea  at  Artemision  and 
•Salamis,  and  by  land  at  Plata>a.  A  dispute  with  Corinth  and  ^gina  led 
to  a  closer  union  with  Athens,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  double 
wall,  nearly  a  mile  long,  between  the  town  and  its  port  of  Hiatea.  But 
after  a  short  interval ,  the  traditional  antipathy  between  Megara  and 
Athens  again  revived.  The  ^Megarean  Psephisma'',  a  commercial  re- 
striction carried  out  apparently  on  the  advice  of  Perikles  in  422.  which 
excluded  the  Mcgaieans  from  all  the  harbours  and  market-places  in  Attic 
territory,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Athenians 
failed  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Megara  \ 
but  the  trade  of  the  latter  was  permanenW^  w\^^\*^"\i^  Vev%  ^^t, —  The 
serx'icea  of  the  3fegareans  to  art  and  acience  N?eTfc  \\vA  %m%V\.  \w  NJs^^ 
writings  of  the  hostile  Athenians,  wh\c\i  axe  out  oiv\l  ^'^'^r^w  ^Sl^'I^X, 
tioa  on  the  subject,    clumsiness,   sonaeleaa  \>uttootveT^ .  wift.  ^X^mh^V.^  \^ 
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morality  are  all  described  as  being  *M^arean\  Some,  however,  though 
on  exceedingly  doubtful  grounds,  have  ascribed  the  invention  of  comedy 
to  Megara ;  but  in  any  case  the  greatest  glory  of  the  city  is  due  to  its  having 
been  the  home  of  the  philosopher  (not  the  mathematician)  Euclid  (d.  424 
B.C.))  who  visited  Athens,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  hear  Socrates. 

Leaving  the  railway-station  we  traverse  an  open  space  towards 
the  N.E.  and  then  pass  through  a  side-street,  with  a  school,  to 
the  Plattd^  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agora  and  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  main  streets.  The  ascent  thence  first  to  the  de- 
pression between  the  two  eminences  of  the  town,  and  then  on  to 
their  summits  is  easy.  The  smaller  and  lower  height  (to  the  E.), 
now  surmounted  by  a  windmill,  formerly  bore  the  castle  otKariOy 
of  which  a  few  polygonal  fragments  remain.  The  steep  smooth 
faces  of  rock  on  its  S.  side  are  due  to  quarrying  operations.  The 
longer  and  higher  height  to  the  W.  bore  the  castle  of  Pelops'  son 
Alkathooa,  who  married  the  daughter  of  King  Megareus,  and  built 
the  walls  with  the  help  of  Apollo.  It  was  not  at  first  included 
within  the  town-fmrtiflcationa.  The  numerous  chapels  on  this  W. 
eminence  are  in  great  part  built  of  ancient  blocks ,  with  old  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  Both  heights  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  its  environs,  and  of  the  Oeraneia  or  Makriplagi  Mis.  to 
the  W.,  with  two  peaks  3465  ft.  and  4495  ft.  high  respectively.  — 
Near  the  Platf  a  is  a  small  Museum^  containing  some  headless  statues, 
a  marble  ^Yase  with  a  relief  of  two  horsemen,  and  a  few  inscriptions. 
In  the  plain  3/4  M.  to  the  N. ,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge  spanning 
a  gorge,  is  an  aqueduct  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water.  Several 
of  the  ancient  washing-troughs  beside  it  are  still  used. 

Megara  lies  about  I74  M.  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  road.  At  the  end  of  the  road  to  the  right  is  a  round 
eminence  called  PalaedkastrOy  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  forti- 
flcation,  into  which  ancient  blocks  have  been  built.  This  was  for- 
merly the  rocky  island  of  Mvnoa^  which  in  ancient  times  lay  outside 
the  harbour  and  was  connected  with  the  land  by  a  bridge.  Its  name 
recalls  the  legendary  capture  of  Megara  by  the  Cretan  King  Minos. 
Opposite  is  the  hill  of  8t,  Qeorge,  on  which  rose  the  Acropolis  of 
NiMttecL,  the  port  of  Megara.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  little  peninsula 
which  here  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  present  skala  or  pier  of 
Megara.  The  Palffiokastro  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  are  visible 
from  the  railway-station. 

The  train  now  passes  through  several  rocky  cuttings  at  the  foot 
of  the  Qtraneia  (see  above) ,  which  here  abuts  closely  on  the  sea. 
The  railway  crosses  two  bridges,  affording  a  view  of  the  road,  which 
runs  along  the  sea  far  below  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  whitish  rock,  and  is  partly  supported  by  ancient  buttresses 
of  polygonal  masonry.    This  narrow  pass  Ib  the  loiT(v«t\^  w!(]Nj;s<rv.^>x% 
KakiSMla,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Skitonian  CU({*.  K^xsst^- 
Jng^  to  the  Attic  legend  it  was  the  lurking --^X^lc^  q^  ^^  x^^^W: 
94:/ron,  who  used  to  kick  travellers  over  t\ie  eA^e,  \iTL\.VW^  W»s^^^ 
Baedeksb'b  Greece.  VQ 
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met  with  the  same  fate  from  Theseas.  Accoiding  to  the  Megareans, 
however,  Skiron  was  the  builder  of  the  first  safe  road  here.  At  the 
small  village  of  (38i/2  M.)  Kineta  we  reach  a  small  plain  with  pine- 
woods.  —  43^2  ^'  Ha^tj  Theodori  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
JSTrommyofi,  the  haunt  of  the  man-eating  sow  slain  by  Theseus.  An 
inscribed  tombstone  to  Philostrata,  built  into  the  ehapel-waU,  and 
some  scattered  heaps  of  stones  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
little  town,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  district  belonged.  —  As  we 
proceed  we  enjoy  a  continuous  view  of  the  Saronlo  Gulf  and  the 
mountains  of  Epidauros.  On  the  island  of  Evraeonisi  is  the  ruin  of 
a  mediffival  fortress.  —  40i/2  M.  Kalamakiy  see  p.  232. 

The  train  now  turns  inland,  crosses  the  new  canal  (p.  242)  by 
a  bridge  230  ft.  high,  and  reaches  — 

57  M.  Corinth,  see  p.  228«  Passengers  going  farther  have  gen- 
erally to  change  carriages  here* 

13.  From  Corinth  to  Delphi  vift  It^a. 

From  Corinth  to  ItAa  steamer  in  4Vs  hrs. ;  the  vessels  of  the  Pan- 
hellenios  Co.  (p.  xx  a)  start  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  (returning  on  Sun.  night  and 
Tues.)  and  those  of  ths  Hellenic  Co.  (p.  xix)  on  Sun.  and  Wednesday.  — 
Most  of  the  steamers  reach  lida  in  the  evening,  and  the  night  should  be 
spent  at  Sdlona  (p.  153).  Thence  on  horseback  to  Delphi  in  $/i  bra.,  firom 
It^a  direct  in  2^/2  hrs.   Not  less  than  half-a-day  should  be  devoted  to  Delphi. 

Corinth  f  see  p.  228.  The  steamboat-quay  is  V2  ^<  ^'oi^  ^^^ 
station.  Passengers  with  through-tickets  for  It^a  are  taken  on  to 
the  steamer  by  rail ;  cab  1  fr. 

The  Oulf  of  Corinth  resembles  an  extensive  lake.  To  the  right 
rises  the  long  serrated  form  of  the  Hera  Akraea,  now  called  Hagioi 
Nik6lao8j  with  its  white  chapel.  On  the  left  stretches  the  fertile 
Achaiau  coast  (comp.  pp.  32,  31),  backed  by  a  range  of  graduated 
heights  over  which  towers  the  rocky  and  generally  snow-capped 
KylUne  (the  modern  Ziria;  7790  ft. ;  p.  227),  whUe  the  peak  of 
Erymanthos  (7300  ft. ;  p.  227)  rises  in  the  distance.  On  the  right, 
farther  on,  the  coast  is  formed  by  steep  cliffs  and  abrupt  promontories, 
with  the  bare  rounded  summits  of  the  broad  Helicon  group  (5150  ft.) 
above ;  farther  off  the  steep  crags  of  Pamassos  (8070  ft.)  rear  them- 
selves over  the  flat  green  Kirphis  (4166  ft.). 

Rounding  the  promontory  of  Opous,  the  steamer  enters  the  bay 
of  Galaxidi,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Qulf  of  Kirrha  oiKrisaa. 
To  the  N.A¥.  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Salona  (p.  147) ,  half-hidden 
among  olive  groves.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  blunt  promontory,  is  Gal- 
axidi (p.  32),  with  Its  ship-building  yards.  The  village  of  Magoula, 
on  the  right,  occupies  the  site  of  Kirrha ^  once  the  port  of  Krissa, 
and  afterwards  a  dependency  of  Delphi.    The  steamer  stops  at  — 

Ma  (400  in  ha b.),  the  landing-pUtfe  tox  Silaiva^  which  lies 
/%  M.  inland.    Disembarkation  by  aiaaW  \io«.\,,  \ttf\>\^\\i%\w%^%%'fc^ 
/  fr.    There  are  several  poor  caf^a  anflL  eatVw^-Vow^^^  iv^w  \Xi<tVw- 
bour.    Horses  and  mules  for  DelpYil  t4-t>tT.^  *iv^  twtV^%<i%  t^x'S^^- 
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lona(2V4  fr.  for  each  pers.,  including  lnggage)are  generally  in  wait- 
ing. —  The  direct  route  from^  It6a  to  Delphi  does  not  pass  S&iona. 
841oiiftt  officially  called  Amphissa ,  is  a  flourishing  little  town 
with  4700  inhab.  (fair  quarters  at  the  Xenodoehion  of  KaravineSj 

bed  1V2~^  f^O-  ^^  ^^^B  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Acropolis  of  Amphissa, 
the  most  important  of  the  anoient  Locrian  cities,  known  from  the 
war  of  339-8  B.C.,  which  Philip  II  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  punish  the  Amphissians,  utilized  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  (comp.  p.  149).  Although  the  extensive 
ruins  on  its  Acropolis  include  many  fragments  of  polygonal  ma- 
sonry, by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
rule  of  the  Prankish  counts  or  of  the  Turks,  for  Sillona  played  an 
important  part  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Greece.  —  Mule  from 
Salona  to  Delphi  (3V2  hrs.)  5-6  fr. 

Fbom  Salona  to  Lamia  (p.  196),  a  ride  of  11-12  hrs.  —  A  beaatiful 
road  leads  in  5-6  hrs.  5  from  S^ona  via  Topiilia  and  the  Pass  of  Am- 
blema  to  the  fertile  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisos  (p.  153),  surrounded  by 
the  £.  spurs  of  Mount  CEta,  the  N.  slopes  of  Pamassos,  and  the  W. 
heights  of  Mount  Chlomos.  At  the  point  where  we  descend  into  the 
plain  are  the  village  and  khan  of  OraHd,  heroically  defended  in  1821 
against  3000  Turks  by  Odysseus  (p.  57),  at  the  head  of  180  Greeks.  A  marble 
monument,  with  a  bust  of  Odysseus,  was  erected  here  in  18S8  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  In  the  valley  of  the  Kephisos  lay  the  four  ^Towns'* 
of  the  Dorians,  who  superseded  the  ancient  Dryopians  at  the  period  of 
the  Doric  migration.  These  were  Kptinion^  >/<  M.  from  Gravia;  Boion^ 
near  MarioUUes  3  M.  from  Gravia;  Erineos,  near  Keao-Kcutelliy  2V4  M.  from 
Gravia;  and  Pindos  or  Akyphas^  near  Eptsno-KtuteUi.  Remains  of  them  all 
may  be  traced,  the  least  important  being  those  of  Pindos.  Boion  was  the 
most  strongly  fortifled.  —  The  road  traverses  the  plain  which  is  watered 
by  the  head-streams  of  the  Kephisos,  and  at  Pracho  joins  the  route  lead- 
ing to  Dadi  and  Livadia  (p.  1?7).  Thence  it  ascends  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  over  the  hill  of  Kallidromos  (Setrdmata),  whence,  at  the  khan  of 
lYokoveniko,  the  path  to  Thermopylae  mentioned  at  p.  197  diverges  to  the 
right.  From  the  khan  we  descend  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Karvounaria  (Asopos),  passing  the  ruins  of  HertAleia  (p.  197),  to  the  village 
of  MoskochSri.  in  the  plain  of  the  Spercheios.  Lamia  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  —  A  visit  to  Themiopylfe  may  be  conveniently  com- 
bined with  this  route. 

Fbom  Itba  to  Delphi,  2^4  hrs.  We  follow  at  first  the  carriage- 
road  to  Silona  as  far  as  a  steep  rock,  where  we  strike  off  to  the  right, 
through  the  olive-groves  and  vineyards  that  c>over  the  centre  of  the 
plain.  The  gorge  of  the  Phsdriads  (p.  148)  can  be  made  out  from 
the  sea  before  we  land  at  It^a,  as  well  as  the  gorge  between  the  spur 
of  Pamassos  and  the  verdant  Kirphis,  through  which  the  Pleistos 
(p.  148;  often  dry)  pours  its  waters.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
road  begins  to  ascend,  and  20  min.  farther  on  (1^4  hr.  from  It<?a) 
we  reach  the  large  village  of  Chrysd ,  near  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Kritsa  (destroyed  in  585),  which  originally  ruled  over  the  whole 
plain.    There  are  a  few  remains  on  the  hill  of  Stephani  to  the  right. 

An  anoient  tower,  built  with  some  degree  of  re^\Lla.rltY^a-\\^  %<^^- 
enl  fragments  of  Cyclopean  fortifications  are  ^«ta%e^  «XiQ>\\.^\0«* 
farther  on.    We  then  ascend  by  an  ancAent  tofli^,  V^vfe  ^v^xV^Rfc  ^^ 
which  has  been  carefully  smoothed,  to  [jih  mm."^  a.  ^\NS^.  ^"^  ^^"^^ 
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erouB  oleftfl  and  artificial  terraces,  along  whidi  stretohes  a  row  of 
tombs  and  reeesses.  The  fortress,  the  remains  of  which  crown  tho 
height,  is  ascribed  to  Philomeloi,  the  Phooian,  who  took  possession 
of  the  district  of  Delphi  in  355  and  fortified  himself  here  against 
the  Thebans.  As  soon  as  we  have  crossed  the  spur  of  the  ridge,  we 
catch  sight  of  the  village  of  Kcutri,  and  beyond  the  Castalian  gorge 
the  (V4  hr. ;  55  min.  from  Chrys6)  Monatieri  tes  PanagHaa,  a  farm 
(metochi)  of  the  Jerusalem  convent  at  Daulis  also  comes  into  view. 
Accommodation  may  be  had  here  from  PofMkevds,  the  keeper  of  the 
antiquities  ((pi>Xa|  tojv  cip^aiOTif)T(o*^),  who  charges  7-8  fr.  a  day  for 
board  and  a  room.  The  contents  of  the  Museum  at  present  consist 
mainly  of  inscriptions.  Among  the  few  sculptures  is  a  relief  of  a 
nude  archer  (Apollo?).  An  archaic  relief  of  a  four-horse  chariot 
(charioteer  almost  entirely  missing),  with  a  three-stepped  altar, 
obviously  the  votive  offering  of  a  victor  in  a  chariot-race,  is  at  pre- 
sent covered  by  the  excavations  at  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  (p.l51). 
A  visit  to  the  ruins  takes  at  least  5  hrs. 

Delphi  (AeX<po(;  2130  ft.),  called  Pytho  by  the  earliest  author- 
ities, was  the  headquarters  of  the  Grecian  cult  of  Apollo,  whose 
most  famous  oracle  it  contained;  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Del- 
phic Amphictyonyj  the  most  ancient  confederation  of  Greek  states. 
As  a  town,  however,  it  was  of  no  importance;  it  was  exclusively  a 
sanctuary.  High  above  the  valley  of  the  Pleistos  rise  the  Phaedriadae 
(*shiTiing  rocks^)  of  the  ancients,  two  long  cliffs  approaching  each 
other  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chasm. 
In  winter  or  after  heavy  rain  a  foaming  torrent  is  precipitated 
from  this  chasm  into  the  deeply  indented  channel  of  the 
modern  Papadid ,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  Pleistos 
(the  modern  Xeropotdmi^  flowing  past  it  towards  the  S.  The 
E.  cliff,  which  rises  above  the  monastery,  is  the  ancient  Hyam- 
peia.  Its  modern  name  is  Phlemhoukos.  At  the  foot  of  the  W. 
cliff  (now  called  Rodini^  lay  the  sanctuary,  with  its  magnificent 
temple,  the  public  buildings,  and  thousands  of  statues  and  other 
votive  offerings,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  extensive  wall. 
Here  the  Hieromnemonse,  or  representatives  of  the  Amphictyony, 
assembled  twice  a  year ;  and  here  every  four  years  they  celebrated 
the  Pythian  Festival  and  Oames,  held  first  in  586  to  commemorate 
the  victory  over  Krissa. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  ice-cold  springs,  and  the  currents  of 
air  streaming  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  filled  men  with  a  myster- 
ious awe  from  the  earliest  times,  and  seemed  to  invito  the   foundation 
of  a  temple.  According  to  the  legend  Delphi  was  the  haunt  of  the  dragon 
Pytho  ^   which   the   far-darting  Apollo  slew  five   days  after  his  birth   in 
the  island  of  Delos;    and  the  god  is  said  to  have  brought  hither  his 
lirst  priests  from   Crete.    But  the  ascription  of  the  foundation  of  Delphi 
to  a  Cretan  colony  is  most  probably  an  error.    The  oracle  influenced  the 
history  of  noble  houses  and  of  whole  naUona  ixom  «.  Nct^  ^mVj  -^A^^v 
barbarians  as  well  as  Hellenes  consulted  U,  au^  \V&  T»i%v^xi»e?.  vjct«.  vai^iXV 
citiy  trusted,  even  when  thev  involved  t\ic  etvcvuVrcx  \u  ^SinV'^^t.S^SL 
tbe  case  of  Croesus,     The  oracle  was  conanUeA  on  «AV  *Sii\T%  ^V  mom^xA, 
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such  as  the  making  of  laws,  the  beginning  of  decisive  wars,  or  the  despatch 
of  colonies.  In  596  the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Solon,  joined 
Sikyon  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Krissspans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  ^  and  the  upshot  was  that  Krissa 
waa  destroyed  and  the  whole  of  its  territory  incorporated  with  the  sacred 
domain  in  586  (p.  147).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  the  priests 
of  Delphi  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  doubt  and  trepidation,  and 
it  waa  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  that  they  identified  themselves 
with  the  national  cause  of  Greece.  The  resolute  and  patriotic  oracle 
before  the  battle  of  Platepa,  and  perhaps  also  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  shrine  from  a  party  of  Persian  pillagers,  who  were  asserted  to 
have  been  tcrriilcd  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Apollo  himself  (most 
probably  by  one  of  the  by  no  means  uncommon  eartnquakes  at  Delphi), 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  sanctuary  to  a  very  high  pitch.  Trophies 
ftrom  the  Persian  booty  were  erected  here,  and  the  Amphictyons  issued 
decreea  in  honour  of  those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  father- 
land. Gradually,  however,  a  reaction  set  in.  In  448  the  Phoeians  took 
pOMBSsion  of  the  sanctuary,  and  although  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Spar- 
tans, they  retained  the  political  command  of  the  district  by  the  influence 
of  Ferikles,  until  the  peace  of  Kikias  in  421  again  declared  the  indepen- 
dence of  Delphi.  But  the  beautiful  plain  of  Krissa'again  tempted  the  Pho- 
eians^  and  their  cultivation  of  a  great  part  of  it  brought  about  the  Phocian 
war  (the  so-called  ^Sacred  War')  in  3or-46,  which,  owint;  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  paved  the  way  to  the  final  loss  of  Greek  indc- 
pondence  (comp.  pp.  147,  166).  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  279  (comp. 
p.  195)  waa  warded  off  chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  the  jEMians^  who  in 
consequence  dominated  the  Delphic  Amphictyony  until  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  When  Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  in  8G,  he  compelled  the  sur- 
render t>f  the  Delphic  treasures  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Nero  di- 
vided the  plain  of  Krissa  among  his  soldiers ,  and  is  said  to  have  carried 
off  600  statues  from  the  temple.  This  number  was  but  small  compared 
with  the  treasures  that  remained;  for  Pliny  narrates  that  in  his  time  there 
were  still  3(XX)  statues  at  Delphi,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(p.  cxiii)  the  precinct  resembled  a  vast  museum.  The  Byzantine  emperor 
Th€odo»iut  (379-395  A.  D.)  finally  put  an  end  to  the  trou])led  existence  of 
the  pagan  cult.  —  In  modern  times  the  French  government  has  instituted 
excavations  under  the  direction  of  the  Ecolt  dTAthhtes  (p.  91);  and  the 
inscriptions  discovered  by  this  means  have  for  the  first  time  shed  a  clear 
light  on  the  constitution  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony. 

Following  the  description  of  Pausanias  (see  above)  wo  begin 
our  pilgrimage  on  the  E.,  i.  e.  beside  the  Panagia  convent.  To  the 
S.E.,  on  the  road  to  Arachova  (p.  154),  we  observe  to  the  loft  a  few 
sepulchral  chambers  and  the  so-called  Logdri^  a  copy  of  the  gate 
of  Hades,  cut  in  the  cliff.  The  long  substructures  and  supporting 
walls  to  the  right  of  the  road  are  now  called  Marmnrid.  This  is 
doubtless  the  spot  whore  Pausanias  saw  the  entrance  to  tlie 
sanctuary,  and  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoia.  The  monastery  Itself 
lies  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gymnasium^  by  which  we  must 
understand  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  the  substructure  of  flniily-jointod  hewn  stones. 

Wo  follow  the  path  running  from  the  monastery  to  the  N.W. 
along  the  base  of  the  Phlcmboukos  cliff,  and  passing  two  gigantic 
plane-trees,  reach  the  Castalian  FoTmtain,  which  wells  forth  in 
the  Innermost  recess  of  the  PhcTdriad®.  A  large  ^\aw^-\\ft^.,  %«kjK  \ft 
hsve  been  planted  by  Agamemnon,  is  mentioiifc^  «k%\wt\w^  ^^.^w 
In  antiquity  on  the  site  of  the  present  tTOOS.  fteloTo^  ^\v«v\VCYft.^^^ 
oracle  tbe  pilgrims  washed  or  sprinkled  tViemsoXvc^  ^V.  VX^.^  «^^^v%' 
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'To  the  pure  precincts  of  ApoIlo''8  portal, 

Come,  pure  in  heart,  and  touch  the  lustral  wave: 
One  drop  suffieeth  for  the  sinleM  mortal; 
All  else,  e^en  ocean's  billows  cannot  lave\ 

(2*ythian  Resptmse;  trans,  by  /.  E,  Sandyt.) 

The  pootio  belief  in  the  inspiring  power  of  the  water,  of  which 
Ovid  and  others  speak,  dates  from  the  Roman  period.  In  recent 
times  earthquakes  have  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain 
quite  unrecognizable. 

Wo  come  in  8  min.  more  to  the  long  S.  supporting  wall  of  a 
temple,  consisting  of  finely-jointed  polygonal  work,  crowned  with 
a  regular  horizontal  course  of  masonry.  From  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, some  referring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Amphictyons  or  of 
the  Delphic  community  and  others  to  the  formal  liberation  of  slayes, 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  here  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Apollo.  Of  the  appearance  of  the  temple  we  can  now 
only  form  an  idea  from  the  reports  of  the  ancients.  It  was  built  by 
the  Corinthian  architect  Spintiiaros  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
cent.  B.  C. ,  to  succeed  an  earlier  temple  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
548.  A  quarter  of  the  cost  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Delphians 
from  the  temple-treasury,  and  the  rest  supplied  by  voluntary  gou- 
tributions,  in  which  even  Ring  Amasis  of  Egypt  Joined.  Finally, 
however,  the  construction  was  taken  over  by  the  wealthy  Athen- 
ian family  of  the  Alkmaeonids,  and  continued  in  a  more  splendid 
manner  than  the  original  plan  had  contemplated.  One  of  their 
alterations  was  the  substitution  of  Parian  marble  for  ordinary 
Pores  stone.  The  sculptures  were  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  Praxicu, 
a  pupil  of  Kalamis,  and  by  Androathenes^  a  pupil  of  Enkadmos. 

The  E.  Pediment  contained  representations  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Lctn, 
the  nine  3Iuscs,  and  the  setting  Helios ;  and  the  W.  Pediment  had  figures 
«>f  I>ionyso.<«,  and  the  Thyades,  who  also  were  worshipped  at  Delphi. 
Paitsanias  saw  golden  armour  un  the  architrave*,  to  the  E.  the  shields 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians  after  Marathon,  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  long 
shields  hung  there  by  the  iEtolians  in  memory  of  the  successful  repulse 
of  the  (lauls  in  279. 


the 
too 

*E  (5)\  represented  and  dedicated  in  wood  by  the  Seven  Sages,  in  brass 
by  the  Athenians,  and  in  gold  by  the  empress  Livia.  A  statue  of  Homer, 
who  represented  to  the  Greeks  the  incarnation  of  wisdom,  was  also  appro- 
priately placed  in  this  conspicuous  position.  —  Of  the  objects  which  were 
contained  within  the  temple  the  famous  Vmphalos  may  be  mentioned ,  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  half  an  egg,  which  was  said  to  mark  the  centre  of 
the  world,  because  here  the  two  eagles  met,  which  Zeus  had  caused  to 
tly  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  In  an  apartment  by  itself  was 
the  Chasm  of  the  Okacle,  a  cleft  in  the  earth  from  which  a  narcotic 
vapour  issued.  Its  situation  can  no  longer  be  identifled,  probably  in  con- 
scqxiencc  of  earthquakes.  Above  the  chasm  was  placed  the  golden  tripod, 
on  which  sat  the  prophetic  virgin  (afterwards  matron)  whose  words  none 
but  the  initiated  could  understand.  The  responses  were  communicated  to 
inquirers  by  the  pTieats  in  hexameiet  veraea.  TVift  well-known  ambiguity 

of  tie  oracle  not  only  had  the  appcaraivce  v>i  aw^ctViwm^w  N«\&^oit&^  VoA. 

aJf/o  /iccurcd  Ihe  reputation  of  the  ptieata  \tv  «ktiN  ^owX^WxxV  «»a^.  ^xi\.>^iv\ 
ts  influence  was  on  tho  whole  lor  goo(l  \a  meLvca-V.^^  >>^  ^"^^  t^«^^n.  n^VCh 
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which  the  poeta  iEschylus.  Pindar,  and  Sophocles,  and  even  the  philoso- 
pher Plpito,  speak  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the 
oraele  could  he  consulted  only  in  the  Delphic  month  Bysios  (the  Attic 
Antheaterion,  corresponding  to  Feb.  and  March),  ^en  snbseqnently  at 
any  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inanspidons  days,  but  finally  again 
only  at  fixed  and  limited  times. 

The  extant  remains  of  the  columns  show  that  the  exterior  of  the 
temple  belonged  to  the  Doric  and  the  interior  to  the  Ionic  order. 
The  shafts  are  of  white  calcareous  tuff  or  tufa  and  were  originally 
coated  with  stucco,  of  which  a  few  traces  have  been  preserved.  A 
little  above  the  supporting  wall  a  fragment  still  remains  of  tbe  S. 
steps  to  the  temple  itself,  constructed  of  large  rectangular  blocks, 
left  rough  on  the  front,  on  which  rests  a  layer  of  thin  slabs.  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  which  has  been  preserved,  a  plan  of  the  li- 
mits of  the  temple-enclosure  was  engraved  on  one  side  of  the  cells. 

In  front  of  the  supporting  wall  mentioned  above  lie  the  remains 
of  the  8toa  of  the  Athenians  (5th  cent  B.C.),  some  stones  with  in- 
seriptions,  shafts  of  columns,  a  fragment  of  a  curious  marble 
sphinx,  and  the  *  Column  of  the  Naxians'y  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos  to  consult  the  oracle 
before  other  inquirers. 

About  80  paces  below  the  wall  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  HeUen- 
tibf,  a  fragment  of  the  stone  wall  which  encircled  the  temple-precincts. 
—  To  the  N.  of  the  temple  lay  the  Theatre,  in  which  Gyriacus  of 
Ancona  (p.  cxiii)  counted  33  rows  of  seats  still  existing  in  the  15th 
century.  A  few  fragments  of  the  S.  wall,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
are  to  be  seen  to  the  left,  near  the  spring  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
Prof.  Ulrichs  identifies  with  the  ancient  spring  of  Kassoiis, 

The  recent  excavations  by  the  French  have  ascertained  the  site 
of  the  Lesche  of  the  Knidians,  famous  for  its  paintings  by  Polygnotos. 

Turning  to  the  W.  from  the  Kemd  (Delphussa),  which  issues 
from  a  projection  of  the  Rodini  cliff,  we  reach  the  Stadion,  now 
called  Lakkoma,  This  occupies  the  highest  point  in  Delphi,  and  is 
situated  in  a  natural  depression,  the  S.  side  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  artificially  heightened. 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  stadion,  at  the  W.  entrance  to  the 

precincts  of  the  town  of  Delphi,  lies  the  Chapel  of  St.  Elias.    The 

strongly  buttressed  substructure  of  the  chapel  probably  indicates 

the  site  of  the  Synedrionj  where  the  meetings  of  the  Amphictyons 

took  place  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  meeting  as  well  as  the  place 

bore  the  name  of  Pyktea,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 

flourishing  suburb  that  sprang  up  here  under  the  Romans.  —  In 

the  neighbourhood  is  a  carefully  constructed  ancient  Tomb,  with 

two  yaulted  spaces  for  sarcophagi  and  other  recesses.    Adjacent  is 

a  circular  exedra,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  spring  of  ZaleskOy  the  ancient  Sffbari*^  flows  through  a  wide  open- 
ing into  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge  of  the  Papadii  C^.  l^^.     Vel  W<b 
gf>V^  Ji^t  opposite,  ia   the  cave  of  £rypiana,  or   ^«ii  qV  ^«  LomAtk^  ^ 
moagterliring  upon  liaman  sacrifices  and  reaeiuYAVii^  \,\i%'t\i^Wk.^^J^^'v. 
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ParnassoB. 

The  ascent  of  tho  famous  Pamauos,  now  called  by  the  surrooBding 
inhabitants  Lidkoura.  may  bo  accomplishod  from  Delphi,  or,  still  better, 
from  Ar^chova  (p.  154),  in  about  8  hrs.,  and  well  repays  the  ezortion. 

The  ascent  occupies  two  days,  the  night  being  spent  in  a  eomfortless 
hut.  Warm  coverings  for  the  night  must  be  taken,  as  well  M  an  abandant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  even  water  for  tho  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  as 
there  are  no  springs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain ;  tiie  guides  have 
also  to  be  provided  for.  Those  who  start  from  Delphi  and  combine  the 
ascent  with  a  visit  to  the  Eorykian  Orotto  must  also  take  torches  or  candles. 
In  other  respects  the  ascent  is  comparativelv  easy,  and  it  is  possible  to 
ride  to  the  summit  (horse  from  Delphi  about  15  fr. ;  from  Artfchova  10  fr.); 
in  descending,  however,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  dismoant.  The  ex- 
pedition is  best  made  in  July,  before  June  there  is  too  mu<di.  snow  on  the 
ground  and  after  July  the  days  favourable  for  the  view  become  fewer. 

Fbom  Delphi  a  steep  winding  path,  beginning  near  the  stadion, 
ascends  in  50  min.  to  a  ridge  where  the  walking  is  easier.  Farther 
on  we  traverse  a  flat  summit  and  descend  slightly  to  the  Lhddi,  a 
small  upland  plain  belonging  to  Arachova.  Ahove  this  plateau  lies 
the  cave  of  Saranidvli,  the  Korykian  Orotto  of  the  anolents,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  in  and  around  which  wild  Bacchic  festivals 
were  celebrated.  To  the  right  of  the  usual  entrance  is  a  rough 
cube  of  rock  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
The  interior  of  the  cave,  the  damp  recesses  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plored without  a  light,  contains  numerous  stalactites.  From  the 
cave  we  proceed,  passing  a  spring  of  good  water,  to  (1  hr.)  the 
Kaly  via  Arachovitika  (see  below). 

Fkom  Abachoya  (p.  154)  we  ascend  in  1  hr.  to  the  plateau  of 
Livadi.  We  then  pass  the  village  of  Kalyvia  Arachovitika^  which 
lies  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  plain  and  is  inhabited  in  summer  by 
tho  Arachovians.  We  next  ascend  two  steep  pine-clad  slopes ;  and 
in  2^2  hrs.  more  we  have  accomplished  two-thirds  of  the  ascent 
The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  barren  and  covered  with  blocks 
of  stone,  across  which  wc  make  our  way  (no  path),  to  the  plateau 
below  the  two  highest  summits,  the  GherontSvrachoa  (W.)  and  the 
Lykeri  (to  the  left);  the  latter  is  the  chief  summit.  The  Strounka 
tou  Lazdrou  and  the  Strounka  Kaloghiriki  ('monk's  yard')  are  two 
miserable  shelters  for  the  night,  roughly  built  of  stones,  one  of 
which  must  be  shared  with  the  shepherds  by  travellers  who  intend 
to  climb  to  the  summit  before  daybreak.  The  latter  is  preferable 
as  it  lies  nearer  tho  summit,  which  is  still  1  hr.  distant. 

The  summit  of  *Fama8B0B  (8070  ft.)  commands  a  wide  and 

magnificent  view.    As  it  is  generally  clearest  just  before  sunrise, 

the  traveller  should  start  in  time  to  be  on  the  summit  at  daybreak. 

**Vi£W'.    Tu  the  E.,  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Evboea 

from  the  mainland   and  over  the   serrated  peaks  of  that  island,   may  he 

distinctly  seen  (in  clear  weather),  the  outlines  of  the  y.  Sporadet^   rising 

from  the  wide  expanse  of  j^ea,  which  stretches  beyond  them  until  it  is  met 

on  the  borixon  by  the  mountain-lines  oi  the  xaote  d\«\ATvl  Islands  of  the 

Archipelago.  —  To    the  S^.E.   the  Rtecp  pTomonloT-s  vA  AiKo»^  Vbfe''««xx%^ 

mountain'  of  the  Greeks,  is  v bible.  —  'lo  the  ^.  t*\%^  t\v^  ^»x>k  tdam  %i\ 

Ofj^//i/)os,  beside  which  even  thcThcssaUan  0$$aaiveL  reUouYooY.  ^^w\^^\VAvt. 
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Gulf  of  Yolo  ia  full  in  view,  and  the  Bay  of  Lmmia  appears  to  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator.  As  the  sun  rises  the  more  distant  prospect  becomes 
veiled  in  mist,  but  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  plains  of  Fhocis  and  Boeotia, 
which  before  were  barely  visible,  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  sun-light.  — 
To  the  S.E.  appears  the  broad-backed  Helicon^  and  beyond  it  the  heights 
on  the  Attic  Psninsula.  the  line  of  which  appears  to  be  continued  by  the 
row  of  islands  at  its  8.  extremity.  —  Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  so  distinctly  visible  as  here,  where  an  extensive  survey 
is  obtained  of  the  two  parts  of  the  eonntry  which  it  joins.  —  The  view 
of  the  Psloponnesiu  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  on  the  K.  margin  of  ^r- 
eadia.  —  Quite  different  from  this  wide  panoramic  view  is  the  view  to 
the  W.,  embracing  the  lofty  range  of  Korcuc,  separated  from  Pamassos 
only  by  the  Valley  of  Amphissa;  its  summits,  Ei<ina  and  Fiardoi^^t,  are  the 
highest  in  modern  Greece  and  tower  several  hundred  feet  above  Par- 
nassos  itself. 

Instead  of  returning  to\DelpM  or  Ardchova  we  may  descend  the 
abrupt  E.  slope  of  Pamassos  (only  to  be^  attempted  on  foot  and 
with  a  trustwortliy  guide),  to  (4-5  hrs.)  the  romantically  and  loftily 
situated  Convent  of  JemsaUm^  the  monks  of  which  entertain  the 
traveller  with  plain  but  kindly  hospitality.  In  about  another  hour 
we  reach  Davlia  (p.  164). 

A  beautiful  mountain  track,  much  frequented  by  the  shepherds, 
leads  from  the  Korykian  Grotto  across  the  wooded  heights  of  Par- 
iiassos  to  (4^2  hrs.)  Epano-Agdrjanif  and  in  1^2  ^'*  more  to  Kato- 
Agdrjanij  after  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Lilaea  are 
now  named.  The  ruins  lie  about  1  M.  from  Ag6rjani,  and  consist 
of  §ome  well-preserved  walls  and  towers  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  few 
insignificant  remains  of  the  lower  town.  About  IV4M.  from  Lilsea 
rises  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Kephisos,  which,  however,  lies 
aside  from  our  route.  In  1/2  ^r.  more  we  reach  the  village  of  Kato- 
Souvdla,  which  offers  better  night-quarters  than  Ag6ijani.  Fol- 
lowing the  general  direction  taken  by  the  feeders  of  the  Kephisos, 
with  a  retrospective  view  of  Kytinion  and  Gravla  (p.  147),  we  reach 
(i^/2^T.')'DaM,  the  chief  place  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisos, 
on  the  road  from  Livadi^  to  Lamia  (p.  147 ;  each  about  36  M.  dist- 
ant). Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  anc  ent  Amphfkaea  or  Amphf- 
kleiaj  from  which  a  good  many  building  stones  and  inscribed  blocks 
have  been  transported  to  Dadl.  —  From  Dadi  to  Velitza  (p.  192) 
hrs. ;  to  Boudoniiza  (p.  193)  23/4-3  hrs. 

14.  From  Delphi  to  Livadii.. 

On  horseback  8  hrs.  (mule  10  hrs.):  to  Ardchova  iVi  hr.,  JIagios  Vlasis 
4  hrs. ,  Kapraena  85  min.,  Liv<tdia  I^a  hr.  —  Instead  of  proceeding  via 
Kaprspna  (Ghsronea)  to  Livadia,  we  may  leave  the  former  a  little  to  the 
right  and  push  on  to  SkripoH  {Orchomenos^  p.  189),  spend  the  night  in  the 
convent  there,  and  next  day  continue  the  direct  route  to  Thebes,  without 
touching  at  Livadia. 

From  the  Panagfa  Convent  we  follow  the  track  mentioned  at 
p.  149,  paBsing  the  Logari  and  the  Marmm^^  ^.  V^'^^  ^wftL^««^ 
skirt  the  rocks  of  Pamassos,  among  wMcYi  aomft  %cm\wt^xj^»."t  \ftvs^'«» 
sre  visible  not  far  from  the  track.    To  the  i\g\i\.  «.x©  V^s^^^  x^m^Vas^  ^"^ 
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a  sepalchral  monument  in  the  shape  of  a  tower.  Farther  on  lie  a 
number  of  mills,  for  all  of  which  the  PUUtos  (p.  148)  supplies 
the  motive  power.  The  valley  is  clothed  with  oUye-trees,  and  on 
the  slopes  are  vineyards,  which  yield  excellent  wine.  The  track 
gradually  ascends,  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Petritia  (perhaps  the  an- 
cient KatopteuterioB),  and  reaches  (iV^  hx.  from  Delphi)  the  large 
and  town-like  village  of  Ar4ehoya  (c.  1860  ft.),  where  tolerable 
food  and  lodging  may  be  found  in  the  house  of  KonstanUnos 
Chriatdpoulos.  The  inhabitants,  about  3000  in  number,  are  a  sturdy 
country-people,  noted  for  their  love  of  independence  and  for  the 
strength  of  their  family  ties.  The  men  are  tall  and  slender  and  the 
women  are  pretty ;  their  speech  is  a  comparatively  pure  Greek  dia- 
lect. Arachova  was  often  mentioned  in  the  War  of  Independence ; 
and  it  was  here  that  in  1826  Karaiskakis  annihilated  500  Turks 
under  Mustam  Bey,  and  formed  a  pyramid  of  their  heads.  The 
ancient  Anemoreia  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  near  Arachova, 
although  there  are  no  ruins  to  indicate  its  exact  site. 

The  route,  still  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Pamassos,  passes  two  or 
three  gorges,  which  soon  conceal  Ar&chova  from  view.  In  1  hr. 
we  pass  the  khan  of  St.  Athanasioa,  and  in  25  mln.  more  the  khan  of 
Zemendj  beside  a  spring.  We  then  descend  through  a  bare  and  rocky 
valley  to  (2  hrs.  from  Ardchova)  the  point  where  the  roads  from 
Daulis  and  Chseronea,  from  Distomo  (see  below),  and  from  Delphi, 
cross  each  other.  The  name  of  this  spot,  Stavrodrdmi  tou  Mega, 
is  derived  from  the  brave  Johannes  Megas,  who  met  his  death  here 
in  1856  in  exterminating  a  band  of  brigands  v^th  a  small  troop  of 
soldiers.  His  monument,  on  a  rock  rising  at  the  crossing  of  the 
ways,  bears  a  few  verses  in  modem  Greek.  Farther  on,  beyond  a 
barren  valley  called  Achladokampos,  we  reach  a  second  defile.  This 
spot  was  known  In  antiquity  as  Triodos  or  Schists  (i.e.  i7)  oyior^ 
656;,  the  divided  road),  and  was  believed  to  be  the  place  where 
(Kdipos  unwittingly  killed  his  father  Laios.  Monuments  of  stone 
which  existed  until  the  Roman  period  commemorated  this  event. 

Distomo,  a  village  of  some  size  (1300  inhab.),  3  M.  from  Schiste,  lies  in 
the  municipal  domain  of  the  ancient  AmbrysoSy  which  attained  importance 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in 
189  B.C.  —  About  33/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Distomo  is  the  hamlet  of  SlirU 
and  a  little  farther  on  are  the  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  old  convent  of  HoHos  Louka*y  built  above  the  tomb  of 
St.  Lucas  Stiritis,  who  lived  here  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  10th  century. 
At  Kyriaki^  6  M.  farther  on,  are  the  ruins  of  Phlygonion. 

The  ancient  Antikpra  or  Anticyra  has  been  identified  with  some  scanty 
mural  remains  near  the  roadstead  of  Aspra  Spitia,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  (p.  32),  about  51/2  V*  to  the  S.  of  Distomo. 

The  direct  route  from  the  Schiste  to  Livadia  (3-3^2  hrs.)  tra- 
verses the  lonely  valley  of  Korakdlitho,  the  ancient  ruins  in  which 
are  perhaps  those  of  Trachis.    Most  tia^iiWeis,  Vvowever,  make  a 
detour  (about  U/2  hr.  longer)  by  Hagios  Vlasis,  %si  %»\a  ^\.^\.  ^^ 
battlc-aeld  of  Chaironea  (p.  156). 
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A  third  and  somewhat  longer  route  leads  from  the  Schiste  to 
(I3/4  hr.)  Ddvlia  and  thence  to  (IV2  li'-)  Hagios  Vlasis.  —  iMviw, 
a  village  with  1250lnhab.,  occupies  a  shady  and  well- watered  sit- 
uation on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  Parnassos. 
Opposite  rises  the  acropolis  of  Danlis,  the  enceinte  of  which,  though 
interrupted  at  places ,  may  still  be  completely  traced.  The  in- 
teresting gateway  lies  at  the  end  of  a  picturesque  rooky  path,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  spur  of  Par- 
nassos.  It  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  towers ;  the  present  one  to 

the  right,  however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  ages. 

With  Daulis  is  connected  the  story  of  TereiUf  husband  of  the  Attic 
princess  PhUomela^  who,  having  outraged  his  sister-in-law  Prokne^  cut  out 
her  tongue  in  order  that  the  crime  might  remain  secret.  Frokne,  however, 
found  means  of  divulging  it;  and  she  and  her  sister  revenged  them- 
selves ujpon  Tereus  by  slaying  ItySy  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  and 
giving  his  flesh  to  his  father  to  eat.  Tereus  pursued  the  murderesses  but 
before  he  seized  them  all  three  were  transformed  into  birds.  Philomela 
became  a  nightingale,  which  constantly  bewails  *Itys';  Prokne,  as  a 
swallow,  twitters  *Tereus^j  and  Tereus,  as  a  hoopoe,  follows  the  first 
crying  *pou,  pou**  (where?  where?).  In  historical  times  Daulis  shared 
the  fortunes  of  Panopens  (see  below).  —  The  route  from  Davlia  to  Ve- 
liUa  via  Neochori  (p.  192)  takes  2.hrs.  —  For  the  JertuaUm  Convtnt  on  Par- 
nassos, see  p.  158. 

The  Path  fbom  the  Schiste  to  Haoios  Ylasis  descends  the  valley 
of  the  PlaUinid,  a  tributary  of  the  Kephisos,  and  passes  the  ruined 
village  of  Bardanaj  near  some  mural  remains  in  which  archaeolo- 
gists recognize  the  Phokikon,  or  assembly-house  of  the  Phoclans. 
Two  hours  more  bring  us  to  the  wretched  village  of  Hagios  Vlaais 
(4  his.  from  Arachova),  just  beyond  the  Acropolis  of  Panopens. 

Panopetu  or  Phanoteus^  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
its  commanding  situation,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  the  abode  of  the 
Phlegyee,  whose  wild  leader  Fhorbas  was  defeated  at  fisticuffs  by  Apollo. 
Tityos,  shot  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  for  having  rudely  attacked  Leto,  was 
also  one  of  the  Phlegyee.  In  Homer  Panopeus  Is  the  home  of  Epeios,  who 
made  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  seat  of  Schedios,  the  Phoeian  king.  The 
position  of  the  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  gave  it  considerable  im- 
portance; and  within  historical  times  it  was  repeatedly  destroyed,  notably 
in  the  Persian  war  of  480  B.C.,  the  Phoeian  war  of  346  B.C.  and  by  the 
Romans  in  198  and  86  B.C. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Acropolis  probably  date  for  the  most 

part  from  the  period  shortly  after  the  Phoeian  war ;  at  all  events 

in  construction  they  resemble  other  erections  of  that  time.    The 

S.  wall  and  part  of  the  N.  wall  are  in  the  best  preservation.    The 

main  entrance  (10  ft.  wide)  is  on  the  N.  side,   near  the  N.W. 

angle.    The  Acropolis  is  connected  by  a  slight  depression  with  a 

small  range  of  hills,  which  reaches  a  height  of  over  1650  ft.  in  the 

Dontia  Cliffs, 

The  broad  but  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Morios  is  crossed  about 

1/2  M.  beyond  Hagios  Vlasis ;  and  in  25  min.  more  we  reach  Kd- 

praena,  with  a  large  house  (on  the  road  to  Livadla)  containing  a. 

museum  and  a  room  for  strangers  (6  ft.  pet  ^*V^.  "tv^  T^Ks«^^\isy«- 

ever,  is  unfurnished,  ao  that  it  is  mote  comtoiUXAft  Vj^i  Vi^^ye.  ^^J^ 

the  guard  of  the  antiquities  (96Xa^  Tins  d^x^voTV\'twr^.    "^V^  "^'^- 
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lage  lies  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  CharoiiMi.  The  town 
of  tliat  name  was  of  no  particular  importance,  and  owes  its  interest 
entirely  to  its  having  overlooked  the  battle  of  the  7th  Metageitnlon 
(1st  Aug. '0)  ^'^'  333)  1q  which  the  Macedonian  power  overcaine 
the  independence  of  Greece. 

A  few  remains  of  the  town,  in  the  shape  of  detached  fragments 
of  walls  and  foundations,  are  scattered  in  and  about  Kaprsna. 
The  Panagfa  Chapel  contains  the  so-called  ^Ghair  of  Plutarch' 
the  historian,  who  was  bom  here  about  40  A.D.  On  the  Acropolis 
are  the  remains  of  a  Theatref  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock  and  without 
the  usual  walls  of  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  stage  has  completely 
disappeared.  The  auditorium,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Greece,  is 
divided  into  two  larger  sections  above  and  one  smaller  below ;  of 
the  latter  only  two  rows  of  seats  are  now  visible.  Quito  at  the  top 
is  a  half-effaced  inscription  relating  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  Acropolis,  or,  as  it  was  here  called  Pitraehoa,  is  formed  of 
two  low  hills  divided  by  a  slight  depression,  and  may  bo  most 
conveniently  ascended  by  the  gorge  to  the  S.  of  the  village.  The 
W.  summit  is  the  higher.  The  fortifications  form  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, of  which  the  side  immediately  above  the  gorge  is  now 
completely  destroyed.  Of  the  rest  of  the  enclosing  wall  and  its 
towers  there  are  considerable  remains,  built  throughout  In  regular 

courses,  with  a  few  larger  blocks  of  stone  at  Intervals. 

Although  no  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Battle  ov 
Cii/ERONiiLA,  fought  in  B.C.  338,  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  no  lack  of 
allusions  to  it  and  short  notices  of  it  in  different  writers.  The  united 
troops  of  the  Grecian  states  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Chtpronca,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Philip  II.  (p.  147),  who  already  by  a  successful 
move  had  made  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Parapotamioi  (p.  192)  and 
was  advancing  towards  Boeotia.  Behind  the  Greek  line,  which  oxtondcd 
across  the  plain,  rose  Mount  Thourion  (p.  157).  The  right  wing,  formed 
by  the  TheDans,  whose  Sacred  Band  met  here  its  last  day  of  glory,  rested 
on  the  river  Eephisos;  in  the  centre  were  posted  the  Phocians,  Achie- 
ans,  and  Corinthians,  and  also  the  Arcadians,  who,  however,  deserted  to 
Philip  in  the  midst  of  the  battle;  on  the  left  wing,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis^ stood  the  Athenians,  in  whoso  ranks  Demosthenes^  Philip^s  bitterest 
foe,  took  an  active  share  in  the  iight. 

Philip''s  forces  consisted  of  30,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  troops  was  probably  about  the  same.  But  the  Mace- 
donian army  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
))eing  commanded  by  a  single  experienced  general ;  for  the  latter,  unit- 
ed only  in  aim,  fought  independently  of  each  other,  and  strove  more  to 
thwart  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  than  to  carry  through  any  plan  ofth(>ir 
own.  Theagenes ,  a  disciple  of  Kpaminondas ,  commanded  the  Thebans, 
while  the  Athenians  were  led  by  the  experienced  StrcUoklei  and  his 
lieutenants  Chares  and  Lysikles. 

The  Athenians  began  the  tight  and  pressing  impetuously  forward  drove 

King  Philip,  who  perhaps  purposely  gave  way,  into  the  plain.    Meanwhile 

the  Thebans  had  also  joined  battle,  and  their  Sacred  Band  for  a  long  time 

vindicated   its  ancient  glory   and  steadily   repulsed   the   liery  Alexander^ 

who,  along  with   the  prudent  Anlipatei\  commanded  the   left  wing  of  the 

enemv.    Uradu&Uy^  however,  the  miasUoa  of  i\xft  "tt-SLCfc^vitAwv*  ibilnncd  the 

Theban  ranks  until  Ihe  entire  band  was  aTVT\\\i\\&\.e^^  b^tv^  K\fc:8A.Ti^«iT,\»\\\Tv^ 

on  the  flank  of  the  (Jreek  centre,  now  ga\c  Wv<i  V^^a^-  ^^^^^  ol \v\% m\\Vwt^ 

talent.     The  centre,   isolated  by  the  dcsttvLcUou  ot  \.^^  1\i^\iwi^  %sA  viwt 
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advance  of  the  Athenians,  offered  no  long  resistance ;  and  Philip,  bringing 
up  his  cavalry^  checked  and  then  repelled  the  advancing  Athenians,  who 
were  unable  either  to  '^in  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  or  to  regain 
their  original  position.  The  battle  was  now  decided ;  lOUO  Athenians  were 
slain  and  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  dead  l)odies  lay  for  a  long  time 
on  the  battle-field  before  Philip  gave  them  up. 

Even  in  Plutarch''s  time  the  oak  was  pointed  out  near  the  Kephisos, 
under  which  the  tent  of  the  young  Alexander  was  pitched ,  and  near  it  the 
grave  of  the  fallen  Macedonians.  The  Athenians ,  whose  funeral-oration 
was  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  were  interred  in  the  Eerameikos  near 
Athens;  the  Thebans  and  the  other  Greeks  were  buried  on  the  t>att]e- 
field.  Above  the  grave  of  the  Thebans  a  lion  was  erected,  ^ome  remains 
of  which  still  exist  (see  below).  —  In  the  year  86  B.C.  a  second  great 
battle  took  place  at  Cheeronea,  in  which  8uUa  defeated  Archetaos^  the 
general  of  King  Hithridates  of  Pontus. 

The  road  to  Livadid  leads  past  ttie  scattered  remnants  of  the 
above-mentioned  Lion  of  Chaeronea,  y^  M.  beyond  Kaprana.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  this  monument  had  sunk  entirely  into  the 
earth,  but  it  was  reserved  to  a  guerilla-chief  in  the  last  War  of  In- 
dependence to  break  in  pieces.  The  head  is  still  fine.  The  excava- 
tions of  the  Archseological  Society,  carried  on  since  1879,  have  re- 
vealed that  the  lion  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure, 
within  which  were  deposited  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  plain  of  Ghsronea  and 
Lebadeia  (Livadia)  was  formed  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  the  flat 
outline  of  which  was  broken  by  a  few  rocky  knolls  (the  highest 
called  Orthdpagos),  This  range,  formerly  called  Thourion^  and  now 
Livaditika  Kerala,  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  here. 
We  now  cross  the  Provatia,  which  flows  into  Lake  Kopais,  and  soon 
reach  Livadid  (i^/i  hr.  from  KapraBua). 

Livadi4.  —  J[enodocMon  Pdruassos,  new  and  tolerably  clean,  bed 
I'/i  fr.  Fair  meals  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  two  better  eating-houses 
in  the  main  street. 

Livadia,  officially  called  and  written  AePdlSeia,  owed  its  im- 
portance In  antiquity  entirely  to  the  renowned  Oracle  of  Trophonios. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  town  attained  considerable  prosperity,  and 
under  the  Turks  it  was  the  seat  of  government  for  Central  Greece 
(province  of  Livadia).  It  now  contains  4500  inhab.  and  has  broad 
streets,  several  churches  (one  of  them  originally  a  mosque),  some 
large  spinning  -  factories  and  fulling-mills,  and  a  frequented 
bazaar.  The  mountain-stream  Herkyna  (the  modern  Potdmi  tes 
Livadids)  rushes  noisily  through  the  town,  on  the  N.  side  of  which 
it  drives  some  mills  and  irrigates  various  gardens.  The  houses 
of  the  little  town  ,  interspersed  with  groups  of  verdant  trees ,  are 
built  along  both  sides  of  the  stream ,  which  is  spanned  by  several 
bridges,  and  stretch  down  into  the  plain. 

The  situation  of  Livadia  is  charming.    In  the  distance  is  Par- 
nassos ,  and  a  little  nearer  Helicon ,  while  the  8teei;>  La'pb^stion 
Ip.  i  61)  rises  close  by  from  the  steep ,  tui\i\e\-\\Vfe  *Oot^«.  o\  V^^ 
lierkpna.    High  np  on  the  last-named  heig\it  ia  ^^ixOsife^  ^«^  «svv- 
spicuous  medi3BVAl  Citadel,  believed  to^ave^>eeTv\>\i\\\.Vj  SXv^^^'w^- 
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lonians  who  settled  themselves  in  Boeotia ,  after  their  Tlotory  oyer 

the  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  188);  it  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

The  Oracle  of  Trophonios  is  mentioned  m  early  as  the  Second  IfeasenUii 
War  (first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.).  and  though  it  reached  the  aenith  of 
its  fame  after  the  Thehan  victory  at  Leuktra,  it  eiegoyed  a  high  reputation 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  Q».cziii).  The  latter  himBelf  con- 
sulted the  oracle ;  and  according  to  his  account  the  saered  ceremony  took 
place  at  two  different  spots  and  required  a  period  of  smne  days.  The 
enquirer  had  first  of  all  to  undergo  a  careful  course  of  preparanoa.  He 
dwelt  meanwhile  in  an  apartment  dedicated  to  the  ^Agathos  Diemon^  and 
to  ^Tyche\  he  ate  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  animals,  and  bathed  in  the 
Herkyna.  After  a  solemn  sacrifice  he  was  conducted  by  night  through 
the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  springs  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosiftie ,  in  order  to 
drink  forgetfolness  of  the  past  and  memory  for  the  revelations  of  the 
oracle.  Finally  the  priests  conducted  him  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  oracle, 
a  vaulted  cave  on  the  hill,  where,  unlike  most  other  oracles,  the  enquirer 
was  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  divinity.  Placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position  he  was  thrust  or  drawn  through  a  narrow  opening,  and 
various  means  were  used  to  inspire  him  with  awe.  He  was  ttien  placed 
upon  the  ^Throne  of  Hnemosyne\  and  the  priests  enquired  into  and  inter- 
preted, what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

Some  authorities  recognise  the  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  two  springs 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Herkyna,  the  former  being  identified  with  the  Kryo 
ii.  e.  *coId^),  which  has  been  conducted  into  a  well-house,  while  the  Lethe, 
connected  only  with  the  underworld,  may  be  identified  with  the  sub- 
terranean water  in  a  shaft  near  the  well-house.  A  few  votive-niches  may 
be  observed  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Numerous  other  springs  rise  oppo- 
site these  two,  and  to  these  the  little  river  owes  most  of  its  water.  The 
oracular  cavern  has  been  identified  by  some  travellers  with  a  reservoir 
(or  perhaps  a  medispval  crypt?)  within  the  castle;  more  probably  it  lay 
near  the  Chapel  of  St.  Elias,  on  the  loftier  of  the  summits,  where  the 
massive  blocks  of  the  unlinished  Temple  of  Zeus  Batileut  (perhaps  the 
name  of  Trophonios ,  as  the  town-deity)  lie  scattered  about.  A  long  in- 
scription referring  to  the  building  of  this  temple  is  preserved  with  other 
antiquities,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  public  school. 

The  journey  from  Livadid  to  Orchomenos  takes  2^/o  hrs.  (there 
and  back,  fully  1/2  day;  horse  8  fr.);  see  R.  19. 

15.  From  Livadii.  to  Thebes. 

The  direct  but  somewhat  monotonous  route  is  the  carriage-road  alone 
Lake  Kopai's,  a  distance  of  about  25  M.,  or  one  day^s  journey.  A  more 
picturesque  but  considerably  lunger  way  of  making  the  excursion  (2-3  days) 
is  to  follow  the  mountain  -  road  via  Helicon  and  the  site  of  Thespiae, 
with  detours  to  Leuktra  and  Platan.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Ifaliartos  instead  of  Helicon  may  proceed  from  the  khan  of  8afh 
(p.  159)  to  Thespisp  in  S'/a  hrs.,  leaving  the  villages  of  Mazi  and  Mavro- 
mati  to  the  left. 

a.    Direct  Bonte. 

The  direct  route  takes  a  horse  or  mule  7  hrs.;  from  Livadia  to  the 
ruins  of  J/aliartos  4  hrs. ;  thence  to  Thebes  3  hrs.  —  A  coach  plies  daily 
between  Livudia  and  Thebes  (S'/z  hrs.;  Vf-i  fr.),  but  does  not  allow  much 
time  at  Haliartos. 

The  carriage-road  runs  near  the  N.   base  of  the  Laphystion 

(p.    161),  and  the  bridle-path   follows   its   lower  slopes.      Warm 

springs  remind  us  of  the  vok-anio,  naluie  o^  \\iift  WW.  VXN^ftYi  ^wsw 

vanishes  from  sif^ht.     To  tlie  N.  v^e  caU\v  9>\^^l\.  o^  ^i^«i  ^^«!<iX«i  ^"^ 

OrcAomenos  aud  of  the  long  Akontlou  ^.p.  \^V  '^^^^^  ^^^'''^  "^^^^ 
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the  gable-shaped  Chlom6s  (p.  187).  We  now  approach  the  bank 
of  the  green  Lake  Kopah  (p.  182).  The  mountains  of  Ptoon  (p.  181) 
and  Sphinglon  (p.  160)  appear  aboYe  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake.  In 
about  2  hrs.  after  leaving  Livadi£  we  reach  the  khan  of  Kaiami  or 
KaUunakL 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kor^neia  (Coronea)^ 
in  the  territory  of  which  was  situated  the  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athena, 
the  highly-revereneed  goddess  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation.  It  was  only 
after  the  fall  of  Thebes  that  the  town  of  Koroneia  achieved  any  importance. 
Its  name  is  known  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  the  Thehans  over 
the  Athenians  under  Tolmides  in  B.C.  447,  and  with  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  under  Agesilaos  over  the  confederated  Thebans,  Athenians,  and 
Argives  in  B.C.  ^.  The  ruins  have  little  intrinsic  interest.  The  Acro- 
polis is  only  200  paces  long  by  150  broad..  On  its  S.  verge  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  edifice  of  brick,  supposed  to  be  a  bath  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  on  that  account  name  the  place  Loutrd.  Be- 
tween the  citadel  and  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  tower  is  a  hollow  depression 
alout  150  paces  wide  which  was  probably  the  site  of  the  theatre.  —  From 
Koroneia  we  can  reach  Petra  (see  below)  in  74  hr.,  passing  Soulinariy  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Alalkomenae. 

Beyond  Kaiami  we  cross  the  river  named  Phalaros  by  the  an- 
cients and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  hill  of  Petra,  rising  abruptly  near 
the  road.  Below  its  steep  N.  side  is  the  once  famous  spring  of 
Tilphossa ,  the  water  of  which  loses  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track  in  a  marsh  adjoining  Lake  Kopais.  The  narrow  pass  between 
the  hill  and  the  morass  was  bravely  defended  in  1829  by  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis ,  GeorgioB  Vajas ,  and  their  comrades  against  a  Turkish 
army  advancing  from  the  S.E.  This  action  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
War  of  Independence  in  £.  Greece.  On  the  height  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Tilphossian  Apollo  are 
some  mural  remains  and  antique  fragments. 

From  this  point  to  Haliartos  is  a  ride  of  1  hr.  To  the  right 
lies  Vrattamitis,  Numerous  brooks  descend  here  from  the  hills, 
including  the  LophiSy  Okalios,  &nd.  Hoplites  of  the  ancients.  On 
the  round  hill  which  thrusts  itself  like  a  promontory  into  the  flats 
of  Kopais  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Haliartos.  Before  reaching 
it,  however ,  we  notice  on  the  left  several  earthen  mounds ,  one  of 
which  represents  the  Grave  of  Alkmene ,  the  mother  of  Hercules 
(p.  248).  Opposite  the  ruins  lies  the  khan  of  Sctch  (route  to  Thes- 
pis,  see  p.  158). 

Haliartos,  now  called  Mililene  or  the  Palc^okaalro  of  Afasi,  from 
Maziy  1  M.  distant,  the  nearest  place  of  any  size,  was  the  chief 
town  on  the  S.  bank  of  Lake  Kopais,  and  specially  important  on 
account  of  its  position,  which  commanded  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares between  N.  and  8.  Hellas. 

The  best -known  event  connected  with  Haliartos  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Thebans  in  B.C.  395.    The  two  armies  of  the  former, 
under  Lptander  and  Pausanias ,  had  planned  to  unite  at  lla\l«.ttA«k .,  v^^ 
thence  fall  upon  the  Thebans.   The  design  was  \>(h\.t«).^«dL  X(>  ^'^\^\\.«t^^\v^ 
hurried  with  aU  their  forces  to  Haliartos^  repxiXaeA.  Wife  vt^m^Vwc^  •aN.\»R>B- 
ofLvsander,  and  completely  routed  him.    Lysander  YiVmse^'^  le>X  <i\i. S2SiA>*^»=5^ 
^I,*7f  ,¥^P"^^  ^«ee  above)  and  Pausaniaa  was  ioxcfed  Vo  t^Wx^.    ^^^^vJ, 
171  HBbBrtoa    which   had  joined  Koroneia  in  eapowaVTv^  \>D.«i  ^^^^^  ''^  ^^ 
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ancient  fort,  now  called  Palaeo-Phiva  or  old  Thobes.  Its  ancient 
nauic  Is  unknown  (perhaps  Tilphossaeon). 

To  continue  our  route  towards  Zagora,  we  must  retrace  onr  steps 
as  far  as  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Nikltae,  and  then  enter  tke  long 
upland  valley,  which  extends  between  the  Leibethiion  on  the  N. 
and  Mount  Zagord  (5010  ft.],  the  £.  part  of  Helieon,  on  the  S. 
Through  a  ravine ,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  large  stagnant  pool, 
wc  obtain  a  view  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palaeovouno  (5738  fL^,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Ilelicon  group.  A  gradual  deseent  of  l^i  hr. 
more  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Zagord,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name  and  on  the  upper  conne  of  the 
river  of  Mazi  (p.  160).  In  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  1 V2  ^*  ^  ^® 
E.,  nestles  the  convent  of  Evangelistria,  The  abundant  springs 
throughout  the  whole  district  remind  us  that  we  are  appioaehing 
the  vale  of  the  Muses. 

For  some  distance  the  path  runs  parallel  with  the  river ,  which 
a  little  farther  on  is  hemmed  in  between  rocks.  The  tower  of  Askrt 
and  the  £.  part  of  the  plain  of  Kopa'is  now  come  into  sight.  lu 
another  hour  we  surmount  the  depression  between  the  hlU  of  Askra 
and  the  ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Muses  on  the  N.,  and  pass 
the  chapel  of  Hagios  Loukas,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Askia. 

Askra,  the  native  town  of  the  poet  Hosiod  (9th  or  8ih  cent. 
B.C.),  was  destroyed  by  Thcspise  at  an  early  date,  and  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  was  entirely  uninhabited.  The  tower  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  hill  (an  ascent  of  25  min.)  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  its  construction  dates  firom 
the  heroic  period.  Its  modern  Greek  name,  Pyrgdki,  or  'the  turret*, 
has  been  extended  to  the  entire  hill.  The  view  from  this  point 
embraces  the  Valley  of  the  Muses ,  stretching  on  the  "W.  to  the  foot 
of  the  highest  peak  of  Helicon  with  Hippokrene  (see  below) ;  the 
lateral  valley  in  which  lies  the  chapel  of  Hag.  Nikolaos,  to  the  S. ; 
and  almost  the  entire  Thespian  territory,  as  far  as  its  marches*  with 
the  territories  of  Thebes,  Platsea,  and  Haliartos,  to  the  £. 

Those  who  arrive  here  early  in  the  day  may  proceed  immediately 
to  visit  the  Valley  of  the  Muses  (see  below).  The  route  to  Palao- 
Pana^a  crosses  several  streams,  and  near  a  second  hill  surmount- 
ed by  a  mcditeval  tower  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  Chapel  of  the 
Hagios  Taxiarchis,  at  the  spot  where  some  authorities  locate  the 
ancient  Keressos  (comp.  p.  164).  Tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  village  of  PalaeO'Panagi/i,  1  hr.  from  Askra. 

The  highly  interesting  visit  from  Palseo-Panagii  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mnses  and  Hippokrene  requires  at  least  half-a-day.  A  guide 
(4  fr.)  should  be  taken,  as  the  agogiats  cannot  leave  the  horses,  and 
the  way  is  difficult  to  find. 

The  cult  of  the  Muses  among  the  Gteekka  \i«l^  VVA\iVt^Ja.\\i  Throe* ;  and 
OrpAeus^  Musaeos,  and  Thamyris  were  amoii%  Via  <iwt\\«iaXi  v^v\\^.   '\\i&%R. 
Thraciana  were  not  the  barbarians  oC  a\a.lw  iv?.ft\  \.\ift>i  \>fe\ox^^ \»  ^  ^^^^ 
tribe  who  bad  settled  on  Olympos,  and  wbo,  xa\%T«.^^^^V.^i^w^*>^«^*^•^^^'^^ 
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fierred  the  seat  of  the  Muses  from  the  divine  mount»ih  Olympos  to  Helicon. 
Certainly  no  district  was  more  suited  to  be  the  home  of  the  Muses  than 
this  lovely  mountain,  with  its  abundant  streams^  its  quiet  valleys,  and  its 
mi^estic  peaks;  and  no  valley  of  Helicon  united  such  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  such  peaceful  seclusion  as  the  vidley  of  Askra,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  not  too  distant  from  the  towns  of  inner  Boeotia.  Insjcrip- 
tions  and  passages  in  books  prove  that  the  worship  which  flourished 
here  lasted  until  far  on  in  the  Roman  imperial  period.  Like  almost  no 
other  worship  of  the  gods,  this  cult  was  purely  intellectual.  Sacrifices 
were  not  offered  in  temples  by  the  priests  of  the  Muses ;  but  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  altars  and  statues  were  erected,  some  of  the  letter  from 
the  chisels  of  masters  like  Myron  and  Lysippos.  The  advent  of  Christian- 
ity obliterated  the  original  significance  of  the  Muses  and  put  an  end  to 
their  worship.  Zosimos  relates  that  the  statues  dedicated  to  the  Muses 
were  taken  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  404  A.D. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  excursion  is  the  most  con- 
venient. Starting  from  Palseo  -  Panagla  we  trarerse  the  valley, 
oross  the  brook,  and  beyond  some  hills  covered  with  myrtle,  lent- 
Isks,  and  other  shrubs  reach  (50  min.)  Hagioa  NikolaoSj  a  farm 
['metochl')  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Makari^tissa  and  sometimes 
inhabited  only  by  a  solitary  monk.  The  building  lies  in  a  shallow' 
lateral  valley,  surrounded  by  plane,  olive,  and  fig-trees,  its  garden 
watered  by  a  copious  spring,  which  may  possibly  be  the  ancient 
Aganippe.  The  only  remains  of  antiquity,  however,  which  are 
found  here,  are  the  four  rounded  columns  supporting  the  archi- 
trave of  the  chapel,  and  an  inscription  enumerating  the  victors  in 
the  festivals  of  the  Muses  (Mouaeia). 

Our  route  then  turns  somewhat  to  the  S.,  passing  a  second 
and  now  almost  dry  spring,  and  leads  through  a  ravine  to  a  small 
cultivated  plain,  which  extends  up  to  the  precipitous  S.  and  E. 
slopes  of  Helicon.  Wc  ascend  the  latter  by  a  steep  and  difficult 
path  through  pine-wood,  but  the  horses  may  be  retained  for  1^4  hr.*, 
until  the  brow  of  the  highest  ridge  is  reached.  We  then  proceed 
on  foot  for  40  min.  more.  In  a  small  opening,  surrounded  by  rocks, 
9U  the  N.  slope  of  the  highest  summit  of  E.  Helicon,  wc  come  upon 
a  spring,  enclosed  like  a  well,  and  called  Kryopegadi  ('cold  spring') 
by  the  shepherds  who  water  their  flocks  here.  The  description  in 
Pausanias  leaves  little  doubt  that  we  can  identify  in  this  spring 
the  world-famed  Hiffokbbne,  which  was  said  to  have  gushed  out 
at  the  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  as  he  leapt  up  towards  heaven. 
The  ice-cold  water  stands  about  10  ft.  below  the  coping  of  the  well; 
but  holes  have  been  made  in  the  side  of  the  wall  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  descend  in  the  interior.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
the  lonely  well  seems  to  have  undergone  no  alteration  and  been 
subject  to  no  disturbance  from  the  remotest  times  until  now. 

*When  wearily  you  scale  the  height  of  Helicon's  steep  mountain^ 
^How  sweet  the  flowing  nectar  of  Hippocteii^^ %  ^Q\v\A.^Xk.\ 
^Steep  also  ia  the  poeVa  path^  but  whosocTeT  «.\.\.^V&.«.V\i 
*At  last  the  crowning  summit,  the  Muse' a  ^uex^OTv  ^^.VckftlCti! . 

Anth,  All.  ix.  2a5i,  UwvaV,  \$^  J.  ^-  aaftA-tt*. 
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The  roofless  Chapel  of  Ilayioa  Eliaa^  a  few  hundred  yaids  to  the 
S.,  appears  to  be  built  of  polygonal  blocks  from  the  enclosing  wall 
of  the  Altar  of  Zeus^  mentioned  by  Hesiod  at  the  beginning  of  hi» 
^Theogony\  —  The  view  yaiies  as  we  visit  different  parts  of  the 
hill;  to  the  N.  is  the  wooded  Leibethrion  (p.  161);  to  the  N.W. 
the  W.  part  of  the  plain  of  Kopa'is ;  on  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains between  Boeotia  and  Locris,  appear  the  hills  of  EubcMi :  and 
to  the  W.  rises  Parnassos. 

A  short  but  difficult  track  leads  hence  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Muses,  passing  the  Wallachian  village  of  DrasaPoUana.  We,  how- 
ever, return  to  the  cultivated  plain  at  the  foot  of  Helicon  and  take 
the  path  leading  past  the  (25min.)  Fegaddki  tou  Jodaaph  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  hill ,  here  called  Karaiili,  to  a  spur  of  the  latter, 
where  the  copious  spring  of  Midgaldki  also  claims  to  be  the  an- 
cient Aganippe. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  seems  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
angle  of  the  mountain  which  now  opens  opposite  us.  The  numerous 
chapels  which  wo  find  here  are  largely  constructed  of  ancient  in- 
scribed and  hewn  stones.  Among  these  are  the  chapels  otHagia  2Viada, 
Hagios  KonstantinoSf  with  a  spring  called  SUcid  (in  Albanian,  Phik' 
thi) ;  Hagia  J^aterini  (St.  Catharine) ;  Hagia  Paraskeve ;  and  (farther 
on)  Hagios  Loukas  (mentioned  at  p.  161).  From  MidgaUki  we  can 
reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Askra (passing  the  Kdkla  spring)  in  Vi^'-i 
and  go  on  thence  to  Palseo-Panagia  in  3/4  hr.  more  (comp.  p.  162). 

The  road  from  Pal»o-Panagia  to  Erem6kastro  (8/4  hr.)  skirts  tlio 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Neoch6ri  or  Nichdri 
passes  the  ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgiosj  erected  on  an  ancient 
foundation. 

At  the  insignificant  village  of  Eremdkastro  accommodation  and 
food  (ca.  6  fr.  per  day)  may  be  obtained  from  Mcletis  Melissaris, 
keeper  of  the  'Musclon\  The  latter  chiefly  contains  inscriptions 
from  the  neighbourhood  and  has  also  a  few  good  steles,  but  the  best 
specimens  have  been  taken  to  Athens.  A  few  traces  of  fortifications 
may  be  made  out  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village 
stands,  which  stretches  up  to  the  (72  M.)  Kafkavili,  Ulrichs  regards 
these  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  KeressosQcom^.-p.  162), 
the  frequent  refuge  of  the  Thesfiians  when  their  city  fell  into 
hostile  hands. 

From  the  village ,  a  low  containing  wall ,  hardly  rising  above 

the  surface  of  the  earth ,  may  be  decerned  in  the  plain  beneath. 

This  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  ThespisB. 

The  eflbrt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Thebes  and  to   attain   as   great   a 
degree   of  independence  as   possible    is    the   pervading   principle   in   the 
history  of  both  Thespia»  and  Platfra.     The  former  city  was  an  ally   of 
The!)e*s  before   the  Persian  wars;   bat   in   these  great  struggles  ThespiH* 
espoused  the  national  cause,  in  opposiUoti  lo  TYieWa,  "w\Ac\v  f«kVoured  the 
Persians.     Of  all  the  Boeotian  towns  Theapiw.  «^ivA  Y\«>Xw«^  w.\oTk^  ^^^^Sk.^*^ 
refuse  earth  and  water  to  Ihe  Persian  ambaaaa^ox.     K\.  «CLftVW<X\^vil  Tiver- 
fnoppfae  Tbespia  was  represented  by  a  conUn^fttW.  oll^  xsx^^  x«v<^*x  ut- 
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mophilos,  who  remained  true  to  Leonidas  till  death.  Xerxes,  advancing 
after  the  battle  towards  Attica,  burnt  Thespise,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Again  at  the  Battle  of  Saleanis  the  Plateeans 
and  Thespians  were  the  only  Boeotians  whose  patriotism  prevented  them 
from  joining  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  1800  Thespians  look  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Plataea.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  the  country, 
the  sorely-tried  city  was  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  its  victorious  confeder- 
ates. At  the  Battle  of  Delion  (B.C.  424)  the  Thespians  fought  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Boeotians  against  the  forces  of  Tanagra  and  Orchomenos. 
In  this  fight,  however,  the  town  lost  the  flower  of  its  citizens*,  nnd 
thenceforward  it  found  it  difficult  to  make  head  against  the  superior  might 
of  Thebes.  During  the  war  of  B.C.  378-372  Thespiee  long  sided  with  the 
Spartans,  until  it  was  compelled  by  the  Thebans  to  adopt  the  Boeotian 
cause.  Epaminondas,  however,  clearly  perceived  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  Thespian  contingent,  and  permitted  it  to  withdraw*. 
When  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  166)  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Thebans, 
the  Thespians  recognized  their  fate  and  fled  to  the  mountain  fastness  or 
Keressos  (comp.  p.  164),  where,  however,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated. 
Once  more  rebuilt,  Thespiee  joined  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Macedonian 
War  (171-168  B.d.)  and  received  in  consequence,  after  146,  a  certain 
measure  of  independence.  In  the  middle  ages  all  traces  of  its  history  are  lost. 
The  special  god  of  the  Thespians  was  Eros^  whose  original  image  was  a 
formless  block  of  stone.  Subsequently  Praxiteleg  added  a  statue  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  Lygippog  one  of  brass.  The  former  work  of  art,  which  alone 
attracted  many  visitors  to  the  city,  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
and  though  restored  by  Claudius,  was  again  taken  away  by  Nero.  The 
statue  which  Pausanias  saw  here  was  an  imitation  of  this  work  of  Praxi- 
teles, by  the  Athenian  Jfenodoros.  —  The  famous  courtesan  Phryne  was 
a  native  of  Thespiee ;  and  statues  of  her  and  of  Aphrodite,  both  by  Praxi- 
teles, were  also  placed  here. 

The  Ruins  of  the  town ,  which  even  in  the  18th  century  were 
taken  for  those  of  Leuktra ,  have  hitherto  heen  only  superficially 
examined,  and  the  remains  which  are  ahove  ground  are  entirely 
insignificant.  In  some  parts  there  are  no  remains  even  of  a  wall, 
and  the  site  of  none  of  the  towers  can  he  fixed  with  certainty.  The 
extent  of  the  ruins  still,  however ,  justify  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  in  Roeotia  in  his  time  only  Thespise  and  Tanagra  could  claim 
the  name  of  city.  Thespise,  heing  situated  on  the  plain,  was  not 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  but  outside  the  compara- 
tively limited  city-wall  proper  (which  may  still  be  traced  in  an 
elevation  of  the  ground)  lay  a  number  of  open  and  scattered 
suburbs.  The  largest  was  on  the  E.  side,  adjoining  the  great  plain. 
On  the  way  to  Leuktra  (see  below)  a  Polyandrion^  with  an  ancient 
lion,  has  lately  been  discovered,  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  at 
p.  167,  in  which  a  large  number  of  warriors  were  buried.  As  the 
inscribed  tablets  found  beside  it  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  cent  B.C.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  perhaps  the  grave 
of  the  Thespians  who  fell  at  Thermopylse. 

The  monotonous  route  from  Erem6kastro  to  Thebes  (3  hrs.)  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Thespios  (p.  160)  and  then  skirts  the  N.  base 
of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  extends  to  Thebes.    NeM  l\v^  \.<ww  '^x^ 
numerous  vineyards.  —  Thebes^  see  p.  171. 

Travellers  who  spend  the  night  at  Etem6V«u«,\,xo    ^Q^3^^  "*'^f^'^ 
Lbuktba  and  Platmjl  on   the  way  to  T\ie\ifes,  \u^\.fe%.^  ^^  %Q^^% 
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direct  to  that  town  and  afterwards  making  spedal  excnrsions 
from  it, 

Leaktra  lies  about  3  M.  from  Tliespiae,  beyond  a  range  of  hills 
which  separates  the  plains  of  the  two  towns.  EutreBis ,  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships ,  through  which  the  ancient 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Platsa  ran ,  was  probably  Bitaated  on  the 
easternmost  elevation  of  this  range  of  hills,  and  perhaps  was  watered 
by  the  excellent  springs  of  Arkopddi  (^bear^s  paw  j,  which  issue 
there. 

The  plain  of  Leuktra,  about  V/2  ^*  broad,  merges  on  the  K  in 
the  plain  of  the  little  river  AsopoSj  and  on  the  S.  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hills  on  which,  side  by  side,  lie  the  three  villages  of 
Dendra,  Tsdchani,  and  Tsachandni,  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  ParapoHngia,  [Night-quarters  to  be  obtained  here  only  by 
travellers  provided  with  an  introduction.]  This  spot  is  believ^  to 
be  the  site  of  Lenktra,  famous  for  the  victory  won  by  the  great 
Theban  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans  in  371  R.C.  Like  Eutresis, 
Lenktra  was  a  small  dependency  of  Plataea,  and  probably  was  never 
surrounded  by  walls.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that  any 
considerable  remains  should  be  found ;  and  the  numerous  Inscribed 
tablets  and  stones  built  into  the  churches  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned villages  (most  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Apostoli,  '/4  ^' 
from  Dendra)  and  the  relics  of  the  trophy  on  the  battle-field  are  now 

the  only  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  the  little  town. 

The  Battle  of  Leuktra  is  variously  represented  by  different  ancient 
authors,  and  in  the  ensuing  description  we  follow  Xenophon.  In  order  to 
decide  the  contentions  that  had  arisen  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (p.  172),  the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotot 
advanced  with  an  army  from  Chfpronea  against  Thebes.  His  intention  was 
to  outflank  the  Thebans,  who  barred  his  passage  at  Koroneia,  and  to 
fall  upon  their  defenceless  city  in  the  rear.  Suddenly,  however,  his  march 
was  arrested  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  hills 
opposite  Leuktra.  In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  numbers, 
JtJpaminondas  induced  his  Boeotians  to  await  the  attack.  The  Spartans 
approached  conlident.of  victory.  Both  armies  advanced  their  cavalry  to 
begin  the  light;  but  the  excellent  Boeotian  horse  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Pcloponnesians,  who,  as  of  old,  relied  chiefly  on  their  hoplites  and  mounted 
only  their  least  efficient  soldiers.  The  Spartan  infantry  was  drawn  up  in 
a  long  line  12  men  deep,  while  the  Thebans,  less  extended,  stood  JiO  deep, 
ready  to  hurl  themselves  (in  ^wedge'  or  ^column  formation')  against  the 
right  wing,  under  the  king,  and  after  routing  it  to  defeat  the  rest  of  the 
enemy  at  their  ease.  The  Spartan  cavalry  was  soon  driven  back  in  wild 
confusion  on  the  hoplites,  closely  followed  up  by  the  Thebans.  For  a 
long  time  the  Laceda'monians  stood  firm,  but  at  last  not  only  the  king  but 
the  two  generals  Deinon  and  Sphodrias  fell,  and  also  Kleonymos,  the  son 
of  the  last.  Their  right  wing  gave  way.  The  left  seeing  this  wavered 
also,  but  succeeded  in  retiring,  though  with  heavy  loss,  to  the  camp, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  was  defended  by  a 
ditch.  A  few  voices  were  there  raised  in  favour  of  trying  their  fortune  once 
more;  hut  the  polemarchs,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace  that  awaited  both 
tJifin  and  their  army  in  Sparta ,  did  not  vftTvVMxft  \.vi  tftwvw  the  battle. 
About  IIXIO  of  the  Lacedii-monians  feW,  araotv%  V.\\em  liSJSi^^^^ViMMk^  ^O&wv^ni- 
lodging  defeat,  they  begged  a  truce  itv  otClct  to  \>v\tv  v\vt\T  ^<i^\.  'YV^^t 
arms  of  the  fallen  were,  however,  rotaincA  A.x  ^^^^'^'^-^^^^  ^^^  ^Y^v^^,- 
urlei  later  the  shields  of    the    clvief  Svarlatv  v>U\cttT»  v»we  ^^'tti  X^l  v^^»> 
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iii«B  at  Thebes.    The  Thebans,   who  according  to  Pausanias  lost  47  men 
only,  reared  a  trophy  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  raged  most  fiercely. 

It  is  much  easier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  events  during  and  after 
the  battle  on  the  actual  site  than  merely  from  descriptions.  The 
Spartans,  arriving  at  Parapoungia-Leuktra,  were  greeted  with  the 
unexpected  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  hills  lying  opposite  them  on 
the  N.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  between  the  two  chains 
of  hills,  and  lasted  until  the  Spartans  retired  into  the  camp  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Parapoungia.  The  Trophy  which  the  The- 
bans erected  on  the  field  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  was  not 
usual  to  place  permanent  monuments  of  the  victories  of  Greeks 
oyer  Greeks.  According  to  Cicero,  who  alone  mentions  it,  it  was  of 
bronze,  standing  on  a  stone  base  adorned  with  tablets.  Ulrichs  be- 
Keved  he  had  found  the  remains  of  the  base  in  1839,  beside  the 
road  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  plain,  near  a  projecting  spur  of  the 
chain  of  Parapoungia.  These  remains  lie  about  3/4  M.  from  Para- 
poungia, and  1/4  M.  f^m  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the 
walls  of  which  some  ancient  hewn  stones  are  immured.  The  di- 
strict is  called  8th  Mdrmara;  and  the  name  to  Trdpaeon  is  now 
sometimes  applied  to  the  ruin,  though  Ulrichs  states  that  in  his 
time  the  latter  was  taken  for  that  of  a  church. 

Plat»a,  which  lies  about  4^2  M*  ^'om  Leuktra,  may  be  reached 

either  viH  the  village  of  Kaparili^  or  by  a  track  passing  to  the  left 

of  it.  We  traverse  the  S.W.  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Asopos,  whence 

the  little  stream  of  0€r6€  ('Qep67]),  the  modern  Potdmi  Livadoatro, 

flows  off  towards  the  W.  On  the  S.  stretches  a  broad  and  lofty  spur 

of  Kiihaeron  or  Elatids  (p.  171),  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  lies 

the  village  of  KokUif  giving  the  modern  name  to  the  neighbouring 

ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Platssa. 

Plateea  lay  at  the  N.  base  of  Eitheeron,  near  the  junction  of  roads 
from  Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  N.E.  bays  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its 
name  probably  means  the  'town  on  the  plateau'.  Although  it  seems  to 
have  been  founded  or  at  least  re-setiled  by  colonists  from  Thebes,  its 
relations  with  that  powerful  city  soon  became  strained,  and  it  turned  for 
support  to  Sparta.  Sparta,  however,  referred  it  to  the  less  distant  Athens ; 
and  the  alliance  struck  in  519  between  Plattea  and  that  city,  even  although 
it  was  only  entered  into  from  interest  and  though  Athens  derived  the 
greater  advantage  from  it,  is  an  interesting  exception  to  the  numerous 
faithless  compacts  which  stain  the  history  of  Greece.  In  B.C.  490  the 
Plateeans  with  their  whole  forces  (1000  men)  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  and  ten  years  later,  although  they  were 
only  used  to  fighting  on  land,  they  manned  20  Athenian  ships  at  the  sea- 
fight  of  Artemision.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  the  Plateeans  hastened 
home  to  protect  their  families,  and  so  had  no  share  in  the  ensuing  battle 
of  Salamis.  Though  Plata'a  was  burned  by  the  Persians  in  480,  its  destruc- 
tion must  have  been  only  partial,  for  in  479,  when  the  battle  took  place 
which  drove  the  Persians  from  Grecian  soil,  it  again  existed  as  a  city. 
The  Battle  of  Plataa  was  fought  towards  the  end  of  September, 
B.C.  479.  The  following  description  of  the  battle  and  "^t^t^^dVtv^  ^n^wN&v^. 
takes  mainly  from  IlerodotuSf  though  the  accuuuls  ot  oWv^t  ia.\v\V^vyc%\vw*^^ 
also  been  consulted.  Mardonios ,  the  Persian  leader  ,  \e.d.  \vv^  Vcv^vi^^  n\vw 
DekeJeia  to  Tanagra,  and  thence  to  Skolos^  in  TYieX^au  \,<iTTWn>  ^  v?\vercfe  \\ft 
yrmed  a  camp  stretching  from  Erylhvm,  past  Hv-ncie,  VtiVo  VXivi  VtiTxVVvNT^  ^"^^ 
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Fur  ten  days  neltlieT  side  stlrTed,    eioept  IhOt  on   the  eighth  dajr  Ihu 

wimed  Ibe  UrcekB  ot  this,  knd  their  commander-lD-ehler,  Ihe  SpartaB 
king  Faatmlai,  crniBed  hts  cuunto-men  lo  change  places  with  Ihe  Athenluu 
on  tbe  gruuiul  that  Ihe  Utisr  had  slrendf  bad  vime  eiperienee  (al  HualbuK) 
uf  Ihe  Persian  mode  uf  lighting ,  and  wnuld  therefore  l>e  belter  Bhle  - 
eneoanlei  Ihem.  The  Peralaa  ninga,  honever,  alsu  EiehaDged  puaitlw  . 
so  that  Pansaniaa  tu  elfecl  hii  ubjecl  wag  eumpElied  lo  expose  Uauelt  to 
Ibe  lidienlE  of  Mardonios.  and  (0  adupt  hia  urlgioal  arrangnuBt.  The 
PerBiaDS  had  meaonbile  sucDeedsd  hy  a  eavalrr  attack  in  filling  ap  Iha 
Gargapbia,  whEab  supplied  the  Greriao  army  with  va'-      ~    >  -i- -  <---- 

were  compelled  to  take  dp  a  T^frd  nMion,  on  a  spolL .  

tbe  'Island'  Ip,  170).  The  change  was  accompulod  with  some  coofudoo. 
XnsI  of  tbe  Greeks  made  ■  disorderly  niib  fnr  4be  DentMin  or  tenpla 
ot  Hera  between  Ibe  Island  end  Ihe  town,  In  order  to  be  as  tu  al  pouihla 
from  the  enemy.  When  Pausaniu  obnrt-ed  Ibal  thU  division  had  hi'     ~ 

puaitien ,  and  gate  ordera'  In  Ibe  iparlana  lo  fall  liaek  upon  Ihe  >Iilli 

Ihe  H,  uF  Ihe  hilla  otct  which  Ihe  Spartans  had  lo  pass.  The  adnnire 
uf  the  latter  was,  however,  lempunrily  delayed.  The  Spartin  Amcm- 
plmrilai,  captain  of  Ihe  lochns  ot  hand  ot  Pilana,  lefnied  to  chance  bla 
posilion  a  leeoDd  time,  or  In  make  a  relrogride  muvemunti  bat  sa  ■>— 

he  bad  al  length  lu  give  way  and  rejoined  Pausanlas,  who  walled  for  hlm 
on  Ihe  i/alelii,  10  stadia  (i'/i  M.)  nff,  near  a  temple  ot  Ihe  BleoslalaiL 
Demeter.  Hardunins,  more  and  more  CDnvinced  Ibal  Ihe  Gnakt  wers 
need  agalBSI  tbe  Laecdsemonlan* 
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The  town  DOW  iwoke  to  a  new  life,  and  wu  rogarded  ai  inYlnlilila 
until  Ibe  PelonniinesiBn  War  once  more  stirred  up  all  paasinns.  Tbe 
«t»OEllter  of  300  Tbehans,  wbo  bad  attempled  to  surprise  Plalrai  tB.C.  *ai), 
bionghl  an  annj  of  Tbebana  and  PBloponnEsianJ  before  lis  walls.  After 
aa  eibausting  siege,  wbi,:b  bronebl  tbe  citiiens  (u  Ibe  end  of  tbeii  w- 

Tbe  city  Itself  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  AlhUDisna  sent  tlis  Cngitlves  lo  llie 
Ultle  Thraelan  town  of  SMmi,  where  they  were  allowed  tu  remiln  only 


dnralioa;  for  in  B.C.  3T3  ll  was  onee  more  destroyed  by  the  Thebwia. 
Athens  B«alB  afforded  abelter  lo  the  Inbabitsotn,  wbo  did  not  return  In 
their  native  town  until  after  the  battle  of  Ohseronen  (p.  106).  Its  complete 
rebuilding,  however,  does  not  appear  lo  have  taken  plncc  nnUl  the  iMl 
years  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  324).  But  Platiea  played  no  [artbcr 
pari  In  history,  end  In  tbe  Kciman  period  wis  only  redeemed  from  utter 
inrignifloance  by  the  memory  of  lis  past. 

Tbe  Ruins  op  thb  Town  sre  sltuateil  an  a  Bat  ronky  plateau 
projecting  Into  the  plain  from  the  \.  base  of  Kiihteron.  The  S. 
dds  of  the  platesD  1b  in  almoEt  direct  rontact  with  tho  moun- 
tain ;  the  N.  side  Is  the  steepest,  but  Its  slope  Is  by  no  means  sheer ; 
the  E.  and  W.  sides  kto  both  mora  giadnil,  and  are  skirted  by 
water-coursea ,  generally  dry,  whieh  deai'.end  to  the  valley  at  the 
AsopoB,  The  anpleiit  town  was  dependent  on  Its  springs,  of  which 
that  to  the  W.,  on  the  way  from  Kokla  to  the  ruins,  is  still  used 
by  the  villagers.  Near  It  Ke  a  few  large  ancient  earcophagl  of 
rery  simple  constnicUoii.  Among  the  springs  to  the  R.  of  the  town, 
ll  tbe  one  ealled  V'erjrnudVini  1e  now  oonaldered  the  beat,  hat  It  moat 
not  be  confounded  villi  the  Oargaphla  spring  deitruyed  by  the 
Persiani  (p.  16^3. 

The  extent  and  style  of  the  Tulns  render  it  probable  that  thev 
I        date  chiefly  from  the  time  of  Philip  II,  and  MeiaivAei  iVt  ^t<i».l- 
(      Tba  eatlre  gptee  enctn-Ied  by  tb«  exterior  W8.tt  Vs  A\v\A64  WvWi  V«o      ^ 
I    jwrtaftyjcross-wjj;.  ruooliiig  from  E.  to  W.  T\ie latter  \*,  ^«*''*'*^   fl 
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enough,  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  seiies  of  towers.  The  space 
between  It  and  the  outer  S.  wall  seems  to  have  been  oilglnally 
within  the  town  enclosure,  and  when  the  town  shrank  to  the  inner 
line  of  defence,  the  outer  wall  was  still  left  standing.  The  poeition 
of  the  gates  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  they  were  probably  near  the 
springs. 

The  Battle  Field  extends  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town, 
across  a  hilly  district  seamed  with  water-courses,  to  the  plain  of  the 
A8opo8.  The  intrenched  camp  of  Mardonios  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  'island'  (v^aoc)  to  which  the  Greeks  retired  was 
apparently  some  considerable  stretch  of  land  surrounded  by  brooks, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  encloeed  by 
arms  of  the  Oerde,    The  positions  of  the  temple  of  Hera  (!i20  stadia 

outside  of  the  town)  and  of  the  spring  of  Gargaphia  are  uncertain. 
About  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kokla  the  Oeroe  flows  into  the  Ba^  a/  lAva- 
dostro.  which  is  boanded  on  the  W.  by  the  fine  mountain  chain  of  Koro- 
mili  (2950  ft.).  Close  to  the  base  of  the  last  lie  the  ruins  of  the  little 
Thespian  port  of  Kreuais,  through  which  lay  the  shortest  aearroute  between 
Corinth  and  Thebes.  Walls  and  towers  and  a  gate  10  ft.  wide  (without 
flanking  towers)  are  still  distinctly  traceable. 

The  road  from  Platsa  to  (2  hrs.)  Thebes  crosses  the  battle-field. 

We  descend  the  verdant  slopes  of  Kithseron,  cross  several  arms  oi 

the  Oer6e  and  the  ground  called  the  'island'  by  Herodotus  (p.  168), 

and  traverse  the  well-cultivated  plain  with  its  numerous  villages, 

some  of  which,  however,   are  no  longer  inhabited.    About  halfway 

we  cross  the  Asopos.  —  Thebes^  see  p.  171. 

16.  From  Athens  to  Thebes. 

44  M.  Diligences  ply  daily  between  Athens  and  Thebes  in  8  hra.  (fare 
10  fr.),  leaving  Athens  (Bue  d** Athene  8)  and  Thebes  (main  street)  in  the 
evening  and  arriving  early  the  next  morning  in  both  places.  Travellers  are, 
however,  advised  to  avoid  this  night-journey  and  the  unattractive  company 
of  the  diligence,  and  should  hire  a  private  carriage  (about  60  fr.),  which 
performs  tlie  journey  in  TVz  hrs.,  including  1  hr^s.  rest  at  the  Khan  of  Kat: 

From  Athens  to  (12  M.)  EUuais,  see  pp.  110  et  seq.  —  The 
road  to  Thebes  crosses  the  railway  (p.  144)  and  runs  inland  through 
thick  olive-woods  to  (3  M.)  the  large  village  of  Mandra  and  (6  M.) 
t1)e  Khan  of  Koundoura.  Farther  on  we  have  a  view  to  the  right  of 
Hymettos  and  Pentelikon.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  near  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  upper  course  of  the  Eleusinian  Kephisos, 
is  the  village  of  Afasi,  with  an  ancient  watch-tower. 

The  Khan  of  Kasa,  with  police-barracks,  lies  772  M.  beyond 
Koundoura,  whence  a  road  to  the  village  of  Vilia  diverges  to  the 
left.    On  an  eminence  to  the  right  stands  the  small  mountain- 
hold  of  Eleutherae  (the  modern    Gyphtdikastro  or   ^gipsy  oastle"). 
whl<;h  in  spite  of  its  position  on  the  S.  side  of  Kithseron  once  be- 
longed  to   /i(£otia.    SubsequeutYv  ,  Avovi^Net .  V\.  \ife^A.\s\^  «v  \\vde- 
pemlent  /)onJer-town  of  Attica.     V.Ae\\l\vw»  v\\9.^\\\.ek^  ^\V:«i^Vv3ii^ 
the  honour  of  being   the  biillvpUce  oi  YvVowj^^^  v^^vsi^.  ^.  ^^:v 
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CJonsiderable  portions  of  the  oity-walls,  strengthened  with  towers, 
still  remain. 

The  road  next  winds  for  about  1  hr.  up  Kithseron  (Ciihatton), 
now  called  Elatids  (^Pine  Mountain'),  the  highest  peak  of  which 
(4620  ft.)  is  visible  to  the  W.  from  time  to  time.  The  woods  which 
clothe  its  sides  abound  in  winged  game,  stags,  roes,  hares,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Beyond  the  summit  of  the  ancient  Pans 
of  the  Three  Heads  or  of  the  Oak's  Heads  (Tpeu  or  Apu6c  Ke^aXaQ, 
now  named  after  the  castle  of  Gypht6kastro,  a  fine  view  is  disclosed 
of  the  rich  and  cultivated  plain  of  Boeotia,  aiid  its  encircling  moun- 
tains, among  which  the  massive  Parnassos  (p.  152)  and  the  Delph 
(p.  206)  on  EuboBa  are  specially  prominent. 

About  8/4  M.  to  our  left  as  we  continue  our  journey  lies  the 
C/Onspicuous  and  large  village  of  KriekoUki  (*red  head'  or  *hiir), 
probably  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hysiae,  The  sites  of 
Ertfthrfie  and  Skdlos  must  be  looked  for  to  the  right.  Both  before 
and  after  crossing  the  Asopos  the  road  traverses  [the  battle-field 
of  Plataea  (pp.  167,  168),  and  the  camp  of  Mardonios  is  believed 
to  have  lain  near  the  point  where  we  meet  the  river  (p.  168). 
Thebes  is  concealed  from  view  until  we  are  quite  near  it  by  a  low 
chain  of  hills  stretching  from  Tanagra  (p.  178)  to  Helicon. 

From  Phtle  (p.  114)  to  Thkbrs  is  a  ride  of  10  hrs.  The  track  descends 
rapidly  into  the  plain  of  Skourta^  in  which  lay  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
Drpmos  and  Panakton.  The  village  of  Derv^no-Sdlesi  lies  4Vshrs.  from  Phyle. 
On  the  left,  2  hrs.  farther  on,  is  the  large  village  of  Darimari^  where 
there  are  a  number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  probably  brought  from 
Skolos  (see  above).    From  Salesi  to  Thebes  3V2  hrs. 

Thebes. 

The  accommodation  here  is  very  indifferent,  the  least  objectionable 
quarters  being  at  the  XenodoeMon  Boeotia^  kept  by  Drakos  (bed  iVa  fr). 
The  only  tolerable  eating-house  is  the  Dimitra^  kept  by  Bellos. 

The  modern  Thebes,  Thivae  (9fjPai),  or  Phiva,  a  little  country- 
town  with  3500  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  nomarch  and  of  a  bishop,  is 
situated  on  the  Kadmeia  or  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  Two 
Prankish  towers ,  one  large  and  c^irefully  built ,  the  other  smaller, 
rise  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  chief  charm  of  the  place  consists 
In  its  situation.  To  the  S.  W.  is  Kithaeron ;  to  the  W.  Helicon ;  to 
the  N.W.  the  Sphiugion  (p.  160),  behind  which  lies  Lake  Kopais; 
to  the  N,  Mt.  Ptoon  (p.  181);  to  the  N.E.  Hypaton  (p.  179),  the 
loftiest  of  the  neighbouring  chains ;  and  to  the  E.  the  heights  which 
sonceal  Tanagra  (p.  178).  Only  a  few  unconnected  ruins  now  re- 
main of  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Bceotia,  com- 
prising a  dilapidated  Cyclopean  wall  on  the  N.  edge,  and  a  few 

tragments  of  later  walls  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Kadmeia. 

The  importance  of  Thebes  dates  from  mythical  times,  and  indeed  \}re- 
biatoric  Thebes,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  \egciiJL&^  a>w«».t%  «a  ^Xtsvq^V.^^ 
ibief  of  the  Greek  cities.     The  traditions  also  of  T^e\>fta  .^  \\i  ?kV>^Vi  «»^  iXS. 
be  diBtortiona  and  attempted  reconciliatiouB  by  laXfex  po^Ni^  mv^  \a?3>i«vs:»- 
gists,  bare  preserved  more  distinctly  than  those  of  ati^  oW^t  ^>^^«^>e-  ^^^ 
9  traces  of  a  very  early  foreign  influence,  due  Vo  \mia\«,^»X\o^^^^««^^'^'^ 
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Orient.  The  legend  of  Eadmos,  in  which  the  Oriental  elements  we  P«Tti< 
calarly  apparent,  is  a  case  in  point.  Kadmos  (Cadmtu)^  coming  from  Phoe- 
nicia, represents  the  undoubtedly  Phoenician  invention  of  alphabetie  writ- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  winning  and  working  metals.  The  proofii,  more- 
over, offered  by  J.  Brandis  that  the  original  seven  gates  of  Thebes  were 
dedicated  by  the  Semitic  founders  to  the  seven  planets,  have  been  very  gener- 
ally accepted.  And  finally  the  legend  of  the  Theban  Sphinx  is  closely  allied 
to  Oriental  conceptions:  while  the  numerous  Phceniclan  local  names  con- 
nected with  Thebes  and  Boeotia  speak  even  more  directly  on  this  point. 
The  cult  of  the  Gabiri  (see  p.  160)  is,  perhaps,  another  corroboration. 

But  in  the  profusion  of  traditions  and  myths  of  early  Thebes  we  can 
distinguish  a  native  series  side  by  side  with  the  foreign  elements.  There 
are  for  instance  two  legends  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  one  attributing 
it  to  Kadmos  and  his  family,  and  the  other  to  Zethos  and  Amphion,  the 
sons  of  Antiope.  The  Theban  mythic-cycle  of  (Edipos,  who  unwittingly 
slew  his  father  Laios,  and  after  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  married 
his  mother  Jokatta^  of  the  strife  between  his  sons  EtBokUu  and  P&iifmiieiy 
and  of  the  war  of  the  Seven  Heroes  and  their  sons  (the  Epigones)  against 
Thebes,  has  become  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  through  its  popularity 
with  the  poets. 

From  a  very  early  date  Thebes  exerted  itself  to  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  the  neighbouring  independent  towns  of  Bceotia.  After  the  subju- 
gation of  Orchomenos  (p.  189)  in  prehistoric  times,  its  attention  was  chiefly 
taken  up  with  Plateea  (p.  167).  Its  action  in  this  matter  brought  Thebes 
into  hostile  relations  with  Athens,  and  this  faet  was  certainly  one  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  town  to  adopt  its  shamefully  unpalaiiotic  course 
in  the  Persian  wars.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea  Thebes  was  compelled 
to  deliver  up  for  execution  those  of  its  citizens  who  had  favoured  the 
Persian  alliance*,  but  the  support  of  the  Spartans,  who  desired  to  retain 
so  convenient  a  rival  to  the  ambitious  Athenians,  preserved  the  town  from 
destruction.  The  bitter  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Athens  again  broke 
out  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Pla- 
ttt'a  was  destroyed  (comp.  p.  169),  and  at  its  close  the  Thebans  were  the 
most  urgent  advocates  for  the  total  annihilation  of  Athens.  The  friend- 
ship ])etwcen  Thebes  and  Sparta  gradually  cooled,  and  at  last  changed  to 
hostility.  The]>es  received  the  refugees  from  Athens,  and  it  was  while 
enjoying  Theban  hospitality  that  Thrasyboulos  compassed  the  downfall 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  When  Agesilaos  set  out  for  Asia  in  B.C.  397,  the 
Thebans  not  only  refused  to  accompany  him  but  prevented  him  from 
sacriiicing  at  Aulis,  and  during  the  Bceotian  War  (battle  of  Eoroneia,  B.C. 
394)  Thebes  openly  assisted  Athens.  The  peace  of  Antalkidas  the  Spartan 
(B.C.  387)  compelled  Thebes  to  restore  independence  to  the  Boeotian  towns; 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Agesilaos  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  were  sent  to 
these  towns  and  Pluteea  was  rebuilt.  In  B.C.  382  Phoebidas  succeeded  with 
the  help  of  treachery  in  throwing  a  Spartan  garrison  into  the  Kadmeia.  The 
patriotic  Thebans  found  shelter  at  AthenSjand  thence  Pelopidas  made  his 
successful  attempt  to  retake  their  city  (B.C.  379).  The  vengeance  of  Sparta  was 
defied  with  the  help^of  the  Athenians,  who,  however  were  alienated  by  the 
destruction  of  Platsea  (p.  169),  and  concluded  peace  vrith  Sparta  in  B.C.  371. 

The  Thebans  were  now  left  to  their  own  resources.     Fortunately  they 
possessed  in  Epaminondas  a  man  who  was  able  to  lead   them  to  victory 
at  Leuktra  (p.  106),  where  Sparta  lost  her  preponderance  in  Greece.   Thebes 
was,   however,    not  capable   of  permanently  wielding  the   hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  its  star  set  with  ■  the  death  of  Kpaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  (B.C.  362:  p.  286).     The  interference  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in 
the  so-called  holy  war  against  Amphissa  (p.  147)  and  the  exertions  of  De- 
mosthenes eventually  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Thebes  and  Athens*, 
but  the  battle  of  Cheeronea   reduced   both   under  the  power  of  the  Hace- 
donian  king.     Orchomenos  and  PValwa  axoafc  owtt  xaw^i  ^xcNxn  their  ruins, 
and  the  Kadmeia.  at  Thebes  was  caxmonfe^  \v^  "yl1^R,t^viw\v^^.   W?.  t«n<j>\\. 
on  Philip'H  sudden  death  in  B.C.  ©6  vjaft  vmVftA  X^i  KXe-x.^xv^^  VJqa  ^^\ 


th  fire  and  sword;  only  the  tempAeH  and  V\xv«lW^%Wx^;;^J«^^^^^^ 
It  is  said  that  im.)  citizon8  were  8\avtv  cm  \.\xx*  »cc^^^v^^.  ^v.?.  ?ftV»^ 


Miritri  <nlo  canlivily ;  whllx  (bf  Thebim  (errilury  wu  diyld 
olliiir  townn  or  BcedUa.  Thehtn  wu  rcnioreil  In  B.C.  3IS  1 
who  wu  lidoi)  by  tbe  Alh.inUni  and  other  On»ki. 

TbD  fnrtlicr  biftarf  of  (hs  lawn   ondcr  tba  MucedoDiaa 
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ate  awkinK  uf  Ttaebes  one  of  Ibeir  most  profltnbls  Beta  i 

plunder.     It, 

bowcier,  HHio  TBCD'erod  rcom  (his  dlaBaler.    After  Iho  Mk 

inople  io  law,  Thebes  Ml  fur  >  jhort  time  iblo  Ihe  fait. 

1  uf  the  Pelo- 

Fmnkiab  In- 
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endy  oentianed.    It  wu  dcalroyed  b;  lb 
u(  tha  Calftlnnlaiu  (p.  1^)  in  lail.     Under  Ibe  Tnrks  Tbebea  Aeeeiienilwl 
into  a  bumble  vUlneo,  which  has  unly  uC  late  bsenii  tu  nivivc  a  llllle. 
Tbe  place  jqtTered  aevBrely  fmm  an  eartbquaka  in  1868. 

The  acoumiilated  rubbiah  ot  cetituiieB  and  the  effent  uf  ea,rth- 
quakoi  have  coiisMenbly  die^alaed ,  If  they  have  not  eisentially 
altered,  tha  appearaiiro  of  the  old  aite  of  Ibo  town.  With  the  oi- 
ception  of  Athens  there  is  no  other  town  in  Ureecoi  In  which  au- 
etent  remalna  have  been  foimd  In  Ihelroriginal  poaitlonaat  no  great 
■  depth  1^15-16  ft.1  as  here.  But  on  the  whole  the  place  is  poor  iu 
monamentB  of  aiitiqnity. 

An  old  writer  IhuR  detieribea  the  general  iiharaater  of  atidciit 
Thobes;  Tliia  town',  hegsyH,  'lies  In  the  midBt  ot  Bawtii  anil  his 
a  olroiiit  of  70  etadia.  All  it«  parts  are  level,  ilB  form  ia  cireiilar, 
and  its  hue  black  like  the  earth.  It  is  a  very  old  dty.  bni  it  has 
been  newly  restored,  after  beiiii;  thriue  destroyed,  as  history  relaleE, 
on  ancount  of  the  quarrelaome  and  arrogant  temper  of  the  iii- 
habitanta.  It  Is  suitable  for  rearing  homes ;  and  being  everywhere 
wetl'watered,  verdant,  and  undtilating,  it  inoludes  mole  ^aidena  than 
any  other  town.  Far  two  dven  Oow  through  its  precincts.  waCi'iliig 
all  the  level  land  adjoining  thi'lr  banks,  and  hidden  springs  de- 
ssend  from  the  Kadmela  In  artiflfial  channels,  said  to  have  been  con- 
Bttneted  by  Kadmoe  in  very  ancient  tlmee.  This  is  the  present 
aspect  of  tiie  town.  But  it  is  deficient  In  wood  and  is  abad  winteiiiig- 
place  on  account  of  the  rivera  and  the  wind  ;  for  it  is  much  afflicted 
with  snow,  and  is  often  very  miry', 

Panganias  )b  the  moat  accnrate  guide  for  Ihe  topographical  de- 
tilla  of  Tfaebe«.  The  most  importnnt  question  is  that  of  the  position 
ef  tha  seven  gates.  Even  although  these  had  lost  their  strategii' 
■igniflcauce  by  the  time  of  Pausanlas ,  and  although  probably  the 
walls  between  them  lay  partly  in  ruina,  their  posillon  was  none  the 
leas  perfortly  well-known.  We  may  assume  that  the  EUktrian 
Ofrtewason  (heS.,ns  tbrongh  it  entered  the  road  from  Platna,  whiuh 
GDlnddes  with  the  present  road  (p.  170).  Theroad  to  Chalkis  laeued. 
by  the  ProeUdlan  Oate,  which  most  thus  have  Veen  nn  ftife'^S.-t-. 
TboRi  la  a  hallow,  «ur/ounded  by  a  waler-r««igB,  on  V't.B  '^^^ 
lo  ae  r/g6l  ef  tbe  preeeat  road  to  Ghalkia',  a,n4  ¥e^>i»\*'««™*-'^ 
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take  this  for  the  auditorium  of  tbo  aiioient  Theatre ,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  adjoining  the  market-place  near  the  ProBtidiaii  gate.  The 
Neitian  or  Netstian  Gate  must  be  looked  for  on  the  N.W. ;  outside 
it  travellers  used  to  cross  the  Dirke  in  order  to  strike  the  road  to 
Onrhestos  (Livadia,  p.  167),  from  which,  farther  on,  the  road  to 
Thespi»  diverged  to  the  left.  The  positions  of  the  other  gates  are 
less  easily  ascertained ;  they  were  the  Ogygian  or  Onkaetm  Oate,  he- 
side  which  there  was  an  altar  to  Athena  Onka,  theHj/phiBtaeanOaUy 
the  Krenaean  Gate  and  the  Homoloian  Gate, 

Thehes  is  one  of  the  best-watered  towns  in  Greece.  The  town- 
spring  proper  was  the  Dirke  (Dirce),  which  was  personified  and  in- 
volved in  many  of  the  Theban  myths.  The  ancients  speak  of  the 
*Dircean  streams'  and  the  'Dircean  springs',  and  in  fact  the  Dirke 
streamlet,  now  called  the  Platzi6ti89ay  is  formed  by  seyeral  springs 
which  rise  in  an  undulating  district,  to  the  S.  of  Thebes  and  near 
the  village  of  Tachi  (probably  the  ancient  suburb  of  Potnioe).  The 
main  source  is  called  KephaldrL,  and  one  of  the  smaller  ones  is  named 
Pegaddki.  The  source  of  the  latter,  amid  a  tract  of  marshy  mea- 
dows, is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  tall  willows  beside  it.  A  few. 
large  tanks,  with  ancient  masonry  and  inscribed  tablets,  serve  to 
regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  surrounding  gardens.  A  third  spring 
flows  from  the  roof  of  a  little  grotto,  and  is  considered  to  afford  the 
best  drinking-water  in  the  district.  It  is  called  the  Cadi's  Spring 
(xou  TLOihri  if]  ^p69tc),  because,  as  is  said,  a  pasha  in  Negropont  caus- 
ed water  to  be  brought  hence  for  his  daily  use  at  table.  The  legends 
of  Dirke  also  connect  themselves  with  this  region,  especially  the 
myth  of  her  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  bull  to  which  Amphion 
and  Zothos,  the  sons  of  Antiope,  had  tied  her  in  revenge  for  her  ill- 
treatment  of  their  mother.  The  spring  named  after  her  is  said  to 
have  gushed  forth  at  the  spot  where  she  was  killed. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Kadmeia  the  streamlet  is  powerfully  rein- 
forced by  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Paraporti  spring.  This  spring, 
rising  below  a  shallow  cave  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Kadmeia,  flows 
through  several  channels  into  a  square  tank,  partly  constructed  of 
marble,  where  at  all  times  of  the  day  the  Theban  women  are  to  be 
scon  washing.  It  is  the  ancient  Spring  of  Ares  (Aretias),  and  the 
adjacent  cave  was  the  lair  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Kadmos.  It  was 
from  the  part  of  the  Acropolis  above  this  spring  that  the  dead  body 
of  Mencclvcus  (who  had  slain  himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
Ares)  fell  among  the  followers  of  the  *Seven  against  Thebes'  who 
were  pressing  the  city  hard. 

The  Spring  of  Ismenos  is  now  called  the  Kephaldri  of  8L  John, 

after  a  chapel  that  formerly  stood  here.    Its  water  forms  a  round 

pool;  whence  an  aqueduct  leads  along  the  right  bank  of  the  streani- 

Jet  Ismenos  to  a  few  mills.    Yaithci  doww,  m^iXi^  «^afe>\\\i  ^f  Uagios 

I'heodori,  stands  a  mill  on  the  rivei-cowx^ft  \U<i\l. 

CJose  to  this  suburb  of  Hagii  TKc6doTi,  m  ^VKOs.  ^>^^  ^^^^  ^ 
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Ghalkis  begins  (p.  ITG"),  rises  the  copions  Spring  of  Theodoroa, 
which  was  anciently  called  (Edipoddaj  because  CBdipos  here  puri- 
fied himself  from  blood-guiltiness  after  the  death  of  Jokasta. 

In  the  adjacent  village  of  Pyrfy  forming  the  N.W,  suburb  of 
the  town,  are  two  other  celebrated  springs,  the  ChUvinaf  with  a 
marble  well-house  and  bench  (to  the  right  of  the  main  street,  as  we 
come  from  the  Kadmeia),  and  the  Vrdneai. 

The  Kadmeia  presents  a  contrast  to  the  lower  town  in  being 
quite  without  water ;  but  the  want  was  early  supplied  by  means  of 
an  Aqueduct  J  fed  by  springs  on  Kithsron,  8-9  M.  distant  This 
remarkable  work  was  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Kctdmoa.  It  was 
again  brought  into  use  on  the  construction  of  the  Kamdraea,  a  lofty 
aqueduct  carried  by  the  Franks  over  the  hollow  of  Hagios  Nikolaos, 
just  outside  the  S.  entrance  to  the  city.  The  water  here  is  seen  flow- 
ing into  the  aqueduct  from  a  shaft  or  channel  penetrating  the  side 
of  the  hill.  A  few  apertures  afford  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  this 
carefully  constructed  channel,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth.  Its  depth  below  the  surface  increases  as  we  follow  it  up, 
but  it  is  quite  distinct  for  about  3/4  M.,  while  farther  on  its  course 
may  be  traced  partly  by  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  a 
low  embankment.  Bye-and-bye  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  and 
disappears.  —  At  the  ruins  of  another  aqueduct  we  pass  the  path 
to  the  under-mentioned  church  of  Hagios  Loukas. 

*To  the  right  of  the  Elektrian  Gate',  says  Pausaiiias,  48  a  hill 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  called  Iameni08j  because  the  Ismenos  flows 
past  it\  This  can  only  be  the  hill  of  Hagioa  Loukaa^  which  lies  be- 
yond the  ravine,  opposite  (to  the  E.  of)  the  beginning  of  the  Prankish 
aqueduct  and  the  approximate  site  of  the  Elektrian  Gate,  for  the 
fragments  of  marble  and  hewn  stone  and  the  appearance  of  the 
church  clearly  indicate  that  an  ancient  temple  must  once  have  stood 
here.  But  no  other  trace  has  been  discovered  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  was  adorned  with  works  of  art  by  Phidias  and  Skopas. 

The  inner  room  of  the  Church  of  St.  Luke^  entered  by  a  small  door  to 
the  right  of  the  *Holy  Portal\  contains  a  large  sarcophagus,  which  was 
formerly  affirmed  to  hold  the  body  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist.  The  su- 
perstitious belief  in  this  was  so  strong  that  the  worshippers  believed  that 
water  in  which  splinters  of  the  lid  had  been  immersed  possessed  mira- 
cnloos  healing  powers.  The  three  late-Greek  inscriptions  (probably  not 
earlier  than  the  8rd  cent,  of  our  era)  relate  to  members  of  a  family  in 
which  Zosimos  and  Vedymos  are  the  recurring  hereditary  names. 

Fragments  of  earlier  buildings  and  inscribed  stones  are  also 
found  in  abundance  near  the  two  Prankish  towers  and  the  churches. 
A  collection  of  inscriptions  from  the  earliest  date  down  to  tho  By- 
zantine and  even  to  the  Turkish  era  is  preserved  in  a  room  in  the 
school  (^Mouaeion').  It  also  contains  a  few  sculptures,  including  a 
relief  of  Hercules  from  Pyrf ,  and  is  williui^l'v  «i^fe^\v\i^  >C^'fc  ''^'>^^- 
109'  Ev8traiio8  Kalopaea. 
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Fbom  Thebes  to  Chalkis,  19  M.  The  good  lOftd  begins  at 
the  suburb  of  Hagii  Theddori  (p.  174)  and  soon  Joins  the  N.  tosd 
from  Tanagra  (pp.  179, 180).  Beyond  the  junotion  the  lomd  skirts  the 
S.  base  of  the  hills,  on  which,  to  the  right,  lie  the  rains  of  Myka- 
U8808  (p.  180;  12-13  M.  from  Thebes),  and  then  asoends  the  pasi 
of  Anephorites  (p.  180 ).  The  summit  of  the  pass  commands  a  fine 
view  of  EubiBa.    ChalkiBj  see  p.  200. 


17.  From  Athens  to  Thebes  or  Ohalkis  yift  Ttmagra. 

To  Thkbks,  in  2-8  days,  either  via  OrdpdSf  spending  the  nlshts  at  £ste- 
mds  and  Skimatdri,  or  via  TatdL  spending  the  night  at  Kako-Sdi$9i  (8  hrs. 
from  Athens  and  8-9  hrs.  from  Thebes)  or  (if  a  carriage  has  been  taken  to 
Tatoi)  at  Lidtani,  2V4  hrs.  farther  on.  —  To  Chalkib,  also  in  3  days,  the 
night  being  spent  in  one  or  other  of  the  same  places.  The  route  from 
Lidtani  to  Chalkis  vi&  AulU  and  MykaUtMt  takes  6  hrs. 

Fbom  Athens  to  Tanagra  tia  Obof68.  —  Railway  to  KefihUia^ 
8ce  pp.  116,  116.  Tho  journey  is  continued  on  horsebaok  along  a 
new  road  and  then  a  good  bridle-track,  passing  the  ruins  of  Apkidna 
and  Kapandriti,  to  (about  6  hrs.)  Kitlamte,  where  the  traTeller  may 
spend  the  night  in  the  bakali  of  AUko  KioHais, 

At  Mavrodilisi,  about  1  M.  from  Kalamds,  lay  the  Amphiakuom 
or  oracle  of  the  seer  and  hero  Amphiarttoa,  one  of  the  *SeTcn  against 
Thebes'.  As  he  was  fleeing  after  the  defeat  the  earth,  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  opened  at  this  point  and  swallowed  him 
up,  thus  rescuing  him  from  his  pursuers.  The  Archsological  So- 
ciety (p.  93)  has  laid  bare  a  Temple  of  the  Hellenistic  period  and  a 
row  of  Statue  linnes^  both  lying  to  the  left  of  the  Aftiseum,  which 
chiefly  contains  inscriptions ;  to  the  right  of  it  is  a  Colonnade^  be- 
hind which  are  the  important  remains  of  a  small  Theatre.  The  stage, 
which  has  been  well  preserved,  is  bounded  by  eight  pillars  with 
pilasters,  between  which  the  scenes  were  hung.  The  only  trace  of 
the  auditorium  consists  of  Ave  seats  in  their  original  position  close 
to  the  orchestra. 

In  about  IY2  hr.  more  we  roach  the  Skala  of  Orop68  (SxeHXa 
'QpcuTtou),  where  the  traveller  with  an  introduction  will  And  enter- 
tainment at  the  house  of  the  *Epistatos'  or  agent  of  the  banker 
Syngros  in  Athens.  Some  inconsiderable  ruins  of  the  small  and 
ancient  town  of  Ofup69,  often  mentioned  in  the  boundary  wars  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  Bieotians,  lie  3i/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Skala. 
on  the  road  to  Tatoi  (p.  177).  —  Skala  Oropou  is  about  18  M.  from 
Chalkis  ( p.  200).  The  places  passed  on  the  way  are  Dilisi,  Vs  ^^* 
from  which  are  the  unimportant  ruins  of  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Delion  (p.  177),  Drame»i^  Oherali,  and  Aulis. 

Travullers  bound  for  Tanagra  turn  inland  at  Skala  Or6pou  and 

follow  the  road  to  Tatoi  across  the  richly  wooded  valley  of  the 

Vourieni  or  Oropds^  the  ancient  Asopoft,  Vi  ^i^^l^'^.'^  VJ«^^  t(^t^%  of 

Oropos  (sec  above).  They  diverge  to  tVvc  t\%\v\.Vw*6,  ^,T^^%\:afe  %X\^vki 

and  reach  (21/2  M.)  Sykamino ,   a  v\AU?,ft  V\t\i  %feNct^\  m^\\».^^ 
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dmrclies,  charmingly  situated  below  a  leddish  hiU  at  the  beginning 
of  the  narrower  part  of  the  valley. 

Our  route  next  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Yourieni,  the  valley 
of  which  soon  expands  again,  passes  (I/2  hr.)  a  large  Roman  grave, 
traverses  a  series  of  low  hills  covered  with  underwood  and  ar- 
batus  shrubs,  andr  eaGhes(lV2^fO^^^  conspicuous  hamlet  of  8tan- 
itUeSf  with  its  medieval  tower.  Stauiates  is  the  probable  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Delion  (B.C.  424),  when  the  weight  of  the  Theban 
phalanx  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Attic  hoplites  under  Hippo- 
krates  on  their  way  back  from  Delion.  Among  the  Athenians  on 
that  occasion  were  both  Socrates  andAlkibiades,  the  latter  of  whom, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  rescued  the  philosopher  in  the  meltfe ;  while 
Xenophou,  who  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  fight,  was  in 
similar  manner  rescued  by  Socrates. 

From  Staniites  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to  the  Chapel  ofSL 
Theodore  and  (50  min.)  the  site  of  Tanagra  (p.  178),  or  we  may  go 
to  the  N.W.  to  (1^3  hr.)  Skimatltriy  the  largest  village  near  Tanagra, 
and  frequently  chosen  as  headquarters  for  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  espe- 
cially by  travellers  approaching  from  Thebes.  Accommodation  is 
provided  by  Alekos,  the  keeper  of  the  antiquities,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  bring  provisions.  The  two  Museums  (chiefly  inscriptions)  near 
the  church  are  uninteresting.  The  distance  from  Skimatari  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Theodore  and  Tanagra  is  about  3  M. 

Fbom  Athens  to  Tanagra  via  Tat6i.  To  Tai6l,  a  drive  of 
4  hrs.,  see  p.  117.  The  road  ascends  through  wooded  ravines  to 
(1  hr.)  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  Mt,  0%ea  (Pames),  where  there 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  fortress.  At  the  chapel  of  Hagios  MerkoU' 
rio8  a  spring  shaded  by  a  fine  plane-tree  invites  us  to  a  short  halt. 

Passing  numerous  gorges  stretching  down  tiom  Parnes,  we  next 
traverse  a  valley  watered  by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Asopos  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Malesa,  a  spur  of  Parnes.  The  mountain 
slopes  are  clothed  with  extensive  forests  of  pines  and  velanidia- 
oaks  (Quercus  i£giIops).  The  road  forks  at  this  point,  the  right 
branch  leading  over  a  ridge  to  the  ruins  of  Otopos  and  the  skale 
of  the  same  name  (a  drive  of  4  hrs.  from  Tato'i ;  comp.  p.  117),  the 
left  branch  to  — 

Kako-Sileiiy  6  M.  (2  hrs.)  from  Hagios  Merkourios,  at  the  foot 
of  the  abrupt  cliffs  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Armini.  The  view  em- 
braces the  whole  valley  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Staniates  (see  above). 

The  shorter  road  from  Kako-Salesi  to  Tanagra  (3  hrs.)  traverses 
the  districts  of  VlaiMii  and  Oinossi,  the  latter  with  an  excellent 
well  [TfLfiKb  Tzr^dhi),  and  then  ascends  a  rocky  hill,  honey-combed 
with  caverns,  to  the  large  village  of  {2^U  ^^0  Li^tani.  Liatani  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  district  and  contains  a  church  and  «evei«.V 
chapels,  on  the  exterior  of  one  of  wMck  (tYifc  ^^twiWw^i  qXvv^O^  ^^ 
Hagios  Ni'kolaos)  ia  an  interesting  Byzai\t\ue  leWfct. 

To  the  W,  we  see  the  sharp  peak  abONft  CYv\e\n\i^iX.^^^v^-*^^' 
Baedeker^b  Greece.  VX 
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We  now  descend  and  tnyene  tbecom-growlng  plain  of  the  Aiopotj 
now  called  the  Vourieni,  crossing  the  river  by  a  new  bridge  near  a 
mill,  not  far  from  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  TkeodoroB^  with  iU  medl- 
xval  tower.  The  Lariy  flowing  from  the  N.,  enters  the  Asopoa  here. 

On  the  left  hank  of  the  Asopos ,  about  3  M.  flrom  Liitani  and 
as  far  from  Skimatiri  (p.  177),  lies  the  rained  town  of  Maugn 
(now  called  Oremdda)^  the  name  of  which  has  beeome  so  famiHu 
from  the  recent  exeavations.  Tanagra,  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  the  Boeotian  towns,  played  no  important  part  in  antiquity,  and 
made  its  deh^t  in  history  as  the  spot  where,  in  B.0. 459,  the  Athen- 
ians first  measured  their  strength  in  open  battle  with  the  Spartans. 
The  treacherous  desertion  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans. 

The  ruins  lie  on  the  extremity  of  a  lidge  called  Kerykekm  by 
the  ancient,  and  Malevdlese  by  the  modern  Greeks.  The  ancient 
enceinte  may  be  traced  almost  uninterruptedly,  and  at  places  still 
attains  a  considerable  height,  though  half-buried  in  rubbish.  The 
sites  of  40  or  50  Towers  can  be  reoogiiized,  and  also  three  Oaiet, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  Ckatkidian,  on  the  N.E.,  the  Thehan 
on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Attic  on  theS.E.  —  The  ThetUre  occupies  the 
high-lying  ground  adjoining  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  wall,  from  wMeh 
the  site  of  the  town  descends  in  two  terraces  to  the  bank  of  the 
Lari.  On  the  upper  terrace  are  the  remains  of  foundation- walls  of 
dark-coloured  stone,  which  evidently  belonged  to  some  large  build- 
ings (temples?),  and  recall  the  remark  of  Pausanias  that  the  Ta- 
nagraeans  were  distinguished  among  the  Hellenes  by  a  beautiful 
custom  in  reference  to  their  gods,  for  they  kept  their  houses  and 
secular  buildings  apart  from  their  sanctuaries,  so  that  the  latter  lay 
above  and  far  away  from  taint  of  human  contact.  The  monument  of 
the  Tanagriean  poetess  Korinna,  a  contemporary  of  Pindar  (500  B.G.), 
stood  within  the  town  proper. 

The  Necropolis,  which  has  come  down  to  our  days  uninjured,  lies 
beyond  the  Lari,  mainly  on  the  hill  of  Kokkali,  The  graves  opened 
here  since  1874  are  counted  by  thousands.  These  graves  are  the 
source  of  the  charming  ^figurines'  in  painted  terracotta  (p.  c),  which 
furnish  so  pleasing  a  testimony  to  the  love  of  art  among  the  ancient 
TanagrsBans.  The  quantity  of  figures  found  here  is  so  great  that  the 
enormous  prices  paid  at  first  for  them  have  considerably  fallen, 
and  fine  specimens  may  now  be  purchased  for  100-200  fr.  Buy- 
ers should  beware  of  Imitations  (which  are  sometimos  largely 
made  up  of  genuine  fragments),  and  also  of  re-painted  specimens, 
though  unfaded  colouring  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  spuriousness. 

From  Tanaoba  to  Thebbs  there  are  two  routes.    The  slightly 

shorter  but  inferior  S.  Road  (4  hrs.)  first  ascends  the  valley  of  the 

Asopos  and  after  crossing  a  ^revma?   l\v«.l  tqlim^  VckXft  \\^  Teaches 

Oy2  br.)  Chlemhotsdri.    This  \i\\ag;ft  Weft  ow  vVe  ^.^ .  ^\«^  ^"^  ^ 

hill,  on  which  are  some  ancient  Yf^e©VMti.cW*  wv^  ^"^^^  ^Va*  ^\  ^ 
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mudl  fortress  (high  up  beside  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Elias),  probably 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharae,  If  the  weather  be  dry,  our 
farther  course  lies  across  the  spacious  plain;  if  not,  over  the  hills.  Da- 
rimari  (p.  171)  lies  to  the  left  on  the  slope  otKUhaeron,  In  1  hr.  we 
reach  the  hamJet  of  Mouataphddes^  and  in  ^/^  hr.  more  find  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  8or68y  perhaps  the  TeumessoB  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  foundations  of  antique  temples  (?).  Finally  we  traverse 
a  barren  hilly  district  to  (1^/4  hr.)  Thebe9y  which  we  enter  near  the 
mills  on  the  Ismenos  and  the  large  church  of  St.  Luke,  see  p.  175. 

The  N.  Road  (6-6V2  hrs.),  which  is  chosen  by  most  travellers, 
leads  Yik  (1  hr.)  Vrati  to  {^/^  hr.)  Dri'tea,commanding  a  continuous  view 
of  the  Euboean  mountains  to  the  £.  Near  Dritsa  is  a  medieval  tower 
with  two  pinnacles,  which  has  been  fixed  upon  with  considerable 
probability,  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleon  or  Heleon, 
The  remains  of  the  wall,  part  of  which  is  in  fair  preservation ,  show 
various  styles  of  building  but  date  probably  from  one  period. 

The  track  now  runs  towards  the  W.,  past  the  little  village  of 
Sjpaidfs,  passes  between  the  pointed  SouUU  on  the  left  and  a  few 
Low  hills  on  the  right,  and  in  about  1 Y2  ^^-  strikes  the  road  bet- 
ween Ghalkis  and  Thebes  (p.  176).  On  a  mountain-slope  to  the 
N.W.  lies  the  hamlet  of  Sirdai,  with  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
CfUsas;  to  the  right  of  it  is  SagmatAa^  the  ancient  Hyjfoton^  adjoined 
on  the  E.  by  Ktypds  (p.  180)  and  Anephorites  (p.  180).  Crossing 
several  bridges  over  water-courses,  which  are,  however,  generally 
dry,  we  reach  in  1 Y2^'*  more  the  suburb  otHagii  Theodori(jp.  174), 
with  the  spring  of  CBdipos.  Thebes,  see  p.  171. 


From  Tanaora  to  Ghalkis,  4  hrs.  —  From  Tanagra  to  Skima- 
Uiri  (p.  177),  1  hr.  The  path  traverses  a  hilly  plateau,  command- 
ing an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  mountains  of  Delph  and  Olympos 
in  Eiibcea,  and,  more  to  the  left ,  of  Anephorftes,  Ktyp&s  (p.  180), 
and  Sagmat&s  (see  above).  A  little  more  than  halfway,  1^/4  hr.  from 
Skimatiri,  in  a  fertile  littoral  plain,  lies  Vathy,  deriving  its  name 
From  two  bays  or  havens  (p,CYdD^o  and  \u%^  ^a%(i)  a  little  to  the  N. 

Near  the  ruined  chapel  otUagioB  Nikolaos^  which  lies  1 1/2  M.  from 
Vathy  and  1  M.  from  the  harbour,  Ulrichs  has  discovered  the  site  of 
the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  where  Agamemnon  was  on  the  point 
jt  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigeneia,  before  the  departure  of  the 
Qreek  fleet  for  Troy.  An  ancient  line  of  wall  is  traceable  on  the  S. 
and  E.  brow  of  the  small  hill ;  and  in  and  near  the  chapel  there 
are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  A  spring  rises  dose  by. 

The  scanty  ruins  of  Aulis  itself  lie  on  the  rugged  ridge  of  rock 
which  stretches  into  the  sea  between  the  two  bays.    The  little  town 
never  attained  any  importance,  for  its  site  was  unf «.>q>\t».W&  Va 
the  development  of  a  community;  butiheVno  «\vc^\XfeT^^\kVi^  ^«t^ 
excellently  adapted  to  be  the  rendezvows  ot  a  tLo«i\..   'IV^  \Xiw«««A. 
wsels  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  tYie  bM^%  Vu  ^«i  \\\».^  ^ov^^ 
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not,  of  course,  have  been  all  afloat  at  one  time  in  the  bays ;  we  mnst 
therefore  think  of  them  as  drawn  np  on  shore  acoording  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  at  the  same  time  allowing  something  for  the  exagger- 
ation of  later  times,  when  the  desire  arose  to  have  every  town  of 
any  importance  whatever  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  direct  distance  from  Aulis  to  Ghalkis,  by  the  path  between 
the  beach  and  the  cliffs,  is  abont  3  M.  —  Most  trayellers,  however, 
visit  the  ruins  of  MykskleMOS,  which  He  on  the  Megalo  Vouno,  a 
little  inland  from  Aulis.  In  spite  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea  this 
town,  distinguished  by  an  ancient  cult  of  Apollo,  was  not  a  sea- 
port, but  owed  its  importance  to  its  command  of  the  frequented 
pass  of  Anephorites.  At  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
was  very  populous,  but  having  been  surprised  and  taken  in  a  night- 
attack  from  the  sea  by  the  Athenian  Diitrephes  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  Thracian  soldiers  (B.C.  413),  it  lost  all  its  importance.  The 
ruins  divide  themselves  into  an  Acropolis,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
]iill,  and  a  more  extensive  but  less  well-preserved  Lower  Town  on 
the  S.  Although  the  walls  (about  10  ft.  thick)  are  in  ruins,  we  can 
still  identify  the  situation  of  all  the  towers  (about  20  ft.  wide)  and 
gates  (about  6  ft.  wide),  and  can  also  distinguish  traces  of  the 
doors  and  stairs  of  some  of  the  former.  The  construction  shows  the 
transition  from  the  old  polygonal  masonry  to  the  system  of  regular 
courses  of  squared  stones. 

The  '^Panobama  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  has  been  justly  praised. 
At  the  feet  of  the  beholder  stretches  the  beautiful  Euripos  with  the  fortress 
of  Chalkis  and  the  dismantled  fort  of  KardbabOj  and  the  bridge  between 
them.  On  Euboea  the  majestic  Delph  (p.  206)  towers  above  the  other 
mountains.  To  the  W.  of  Karababa  extends  the  coast-plain,  with  the 
villages  of  Meffoto  and  Mikrd  Chalid^  near  which  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Salgoneus.  To  the  E.  is  Aulis ;  and  to  the  S.  the  eye  follows  the  hilly 
Boeotian  coast  as  far  the  Attic  Fames. 

An  ancient  wall ,  restored  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
connects  Mykalessos  with  the  pass  of  AnephoritMi  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Megalo  Youno  on  the  £.  and  the  Ktypds  (3372  ft ;  the 
ancient  Mesmpiori)  on  the  W.  and  is  traversed  by  the  high-road 
from  Thebes  to  Ghalkis.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  now  calletl 
Tap.7roupia  tou  KptCt(6rr},  because  Kriziotis  here  repulsed  Omer 
Pasha  and  his  troops  on  their  way  from  Chalkis  in  1829.  A  space 
at  the  exit  from  the  pass,  ^/^  M.  farther  on,  is  named  the  'Moun- 
tain-guard (xapao6Xi)  of  Karaiskakis*.  The  path  winds  steeply 
down  to  (35  min.)  the  little  plain  of  Vlicha,  in  which  the  roads 
from  Thebes,  Aulis,  and  Ghalid  unite.  The  Bermaeon  mentioned 
by  Thncydides  has  been  coniecturally  located  not  far  from  the 
chapel  of  the  Hagia  Paraskeve,  It  was  probably  a  small  temple 
of  Hermes,  the  god  of  roads.  The  road  skirts  the  old  Turkish 
fort  of  Kardbaba  (^Kanethos,  p.  200),  now  a  powder-magazine.  The 
ancient  workings  in  the  rock  on  its  S.  side  may  have  been  tombs. 
In  10  min.  more  we  reach  the  "Vjndf^^i  a,«co««  t^ft  Ewripos,  —  Chal- 
kiSj  see  p.  200. 
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Eopai's  to  Qrchomenos. 

Three  days,  the  nights  being  spent  at  KardUza  (a  ride  of  6V2  ^I'S-  from 
Thebes)  and  Martino  (aVz  hrs.  from  Karditza,  via  Larmees  \  63/4  hrs.  from 
Orchomenos),  or  at  Topolia  (4  hrs.  from  Karditza). 

In  addition  to  the  bridle-path  to  Karditza  described  below,  there  is 
DOW  a  Garkiagb  Road,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Likeri  (carr.,  in  4  hrs., 
15-20  fr.).  Most  travellers  will,  however,  prefer  the  bridle-track  over 
Mt.  Ptoon,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  special 
exearsion  from  Karditsa  where  it  is  not  always  possible  to  procure  saddle- 
horses. 

Thehes,  see  p.  171.  The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
Ghalkis  road  at  the  suburb  of  Hagii  Theodori,  and  leads  through 
the  monotonous  plain  of  Thebes.  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  hills  to 
theE.  ot Lake  Liktri^  called  i\iQHylicanLake  by  the  ancients,  after 
the  town  of  Hyle  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  N.E.  bank. 
The  ancient  names  of  the  ruined  fortifications  passed  by  our  route 
here  and  at  several  other  points  farther  on  are  unknown.  We  next 
pass  a  spring,  traverse  a  ^revma',  descending  from  Morikij  and  as- 
cend to  (3/4  hr.)  the  village  of  Houngra,  at  the  entrance  to  a  vale 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ptoon.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  on 
Lake  Likeri.  We  follow  the  road  through  this  valley,  the  entrances 
to  which  were  fortified  in  ancient  times.  The  lake  of  Paralimni^ 
which  we  do  not  approach,  lies  to  the  N.E.  In  about  V2  ^^*  after 
leaving  Houngra  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  bare  Mount  Ptoon 
(3280  ft.),  now  called  Paiayia,  and  in  20min.  more  the  summit  of 

the  pass,  which  commands  a  fine  view. 

We  look  back  over  the  valley  of  Houngra,  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Hy- 
paUm  with  Horiki,  while  more  to  the  right  rises  Parnet,  on  the  Attic- 
Boeotian  border,  and  between  them  the  long  hill-chain  of  Teumessos  (p.  179). 
Below  us,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Likeri.  lies  the  hamlet  of  Bengena^  situated 
in  a  small  riparian  plain  ending  at  the  cliff  of  Klimatorias,  which  projects 
into  the  lake  from  the  N.  To  the  W.  the  view  comprises  part  of  the 
Plain  of  Kopaigj  with  Mt.  Akoniion ,  on  the  farthest  slope  of  which  lies 
Orchomenos  (p.  189) ;  still  farther  off  rises  tne  massive  Parnassos,  and  more 
to  the  S.  we  see  the  fissured  Helicon. 

The  path  now  keeps  on  the  same  level  along  the  slopes  of  Ptoon, 
and  then  descends  a  little.    In  Y2  ^^-  ^^  again  ascends,  and  round- 
ing the  steep  crags  on  the  W.  side  of  Ptoon,  reaches  (^20  min.l 
a  little  mountain- valley,  in  which  the  Perdikdvrysis,  or  ^Partridge 
Spring',  rises  within  an  ancient  enclosure  of  masonry.    Near  the 
chapel  of  Hagia  Paraskevi  the  French  Archaeological  School  (p.  91) 
has  recently  brought  to  light  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos,  with  the 
adjoining  buildings.   The  chief  objects  of  Interest  found  during  the 
excavations,  Including  numerous  bronzes  and  some  archaic  marble 
statues  of  Apollo,  have  been  removed  to  Athens.  Some  architectural 
fragments  and  inscriptions  still  lie  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
others  may  be  seen  at  the  (1 Y2  M.)  convent  ot  Palagla.^  V^^^^^^gcsX.- 
quarters  may  he  obtained.    No  detailed  \iitoTT[^^\.\QTi\v'».'s»  t«vs^^  ^'sr^;^ 
to  U8  about  the  nature  of  the  Ptoan  oiacVe,  ^\A<i\i  el^s^s,\>a»^G^.'«^^ 
Roman  period. 
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Opposite  the  chapel  our  path  orosseB  the  levma  which  reoeives 
the  water  of  the  Perdikdvrysis,  and  then  deseeads  gradually  on  the 
other  side  through  the  ravine  to  (40  min.)  Karditza.  Another  foot- 
path, diverging  to  the  E.,  leads  across  the  mountain  to  the  village 
of  Kdkkino. 

At  the  exit  from  the  defile  lies  the  large  yillage  of  KardUsa, 
the  seat  of  a  demarch,  and  above  it  rises  the  aoropolis  of  the  ancient 
Akreephia,  which  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Thehans.  On  the 
declivity  below  the  ruins,  is  the  church  of  HagioB  Oeorgiotj  with 
numerous  inscriptions,  perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Dionysos  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress  be- 
long to  different  epochs,  and  some  parts  are  well  preserved.  This 
is  especially  the  case  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  walls  are  still 
standing  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more.  The  construction  almost 
throughout  shows  the  effort  to  secure  level  courses,  although  large 
blocks  have  here  and  there  been  also  introduced.  The  principal 
wall  is  8  ft.  thick.  The  N.  side  has  suffered  most,  as  it  lies  next 
to  the  village,  but  here  the  ruins  of  smaller  buildings  are  compa- 
ratively numerous.  On  the  S.  side  a  doorway,  hardly  3  ft  wide  by 
3  ft  high,  still  exists.  The  gaps  in  the  walls  did  not  exist  in  an- 
cient times.  —  The  polygonal  walls  on  the  side  next  Lake  Kopais 
date  from  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  hill  of  Akrasphfa  is  the  last  of  a  long  chain  called  Jtriorld, 
which  stretches  from  Ptoon  to  the  plain  of  Lake  Kopats.  On  its  S. 
side  expands  the  Athamantine  Field,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Megale  Kiapha,  on  which  lies  one  of  the  more  important  Katavo- 
thra)  (see  below),  the  Katavothra  tou  Hagiou  Nikoldou,  which  in 
summer  has  often  no  visible  outlet. 

Lake  Kopais  (-^  Kooiralc)  or  Kephisis,  though  the  largest  lake 
in  Greece,  is  also  the  shallowest,  as  it  only  consists  of  the  winter 
overflow  of  its  feeders,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Kephiaoa  or  Mav' 
roneri  ( ^black  water*).  It  is  only  on  the  mountainous  E.  side  that 
the  lake  has  a  definite  limit,  on  the  W.  the  level  of  the  water 
varies  according  to  the  season.  In  summer  the  lake  is  almost  dried 
up,  in  winter  (January)  it  covers  an  area  of  about  90  sq.  M.,  some- 
times even  more.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  lake  bed  left 
dry  in  summer  are  extremely  fertile,  and  in  some  cases  yield  a 
double  harvest ;  the  lower  parts  are  rank  meadows,  on  which  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  pastured.  The  evaporation,  however, 
makes  the  air  heavy  and  unwholesome.  The  lake  finds  its  outlet 
to  the  sea  in  subterranean  rifts  in  Mt.  Ptoon  (to  the  E.),  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  calcareous  formations  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Alps, 
Jura,  &c.  Twenty  of  such  outlets,  called  ^Katavothra'  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  are  counted,  varying  greatly  in  size.  Attempts  were 
made  in  very  early  times  to  wideu  l^ercv,  Vn  ot^et  \ft  \«w.d^T  the  dis- 
trict  fertile  and  healthy  by  means  ot  a  Te?»w\a.x  «>j%\.cisi  ^^  ^^vmi^^s 
but  we  have  uo  information  how  lax  t^iese,  ^^"^^^^  w^wjt\\>^Nft 
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tlie  ingenious  tribe  of  the  Miuy»  (p.  184),  prospered.  After  sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts,  the  task  of  draining  the  lake  has  been 
lecenUy  resumed. 

Ascending  the  outlier  of  the  Ptoon  range  to  the  N.W.  of  Kar- 
ditia,  we  reach  the  saddle  in  Vi  ^^*  <^ud  obtain  a  view  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Kopaio  plain  with  the  village  of  Top61ia  (p.  187).  In 
firont  of  us,  close  to  the  nearer  bank  of  the  lake,  is  the  ancient  ruin 
of  *€K»«14f  ('the  tower'),  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  Greece,  re- 
calling Tiryna  and  Myoenie.  Even  at  ordinary  risings  of  the  lake 
it  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  communicates  with  the  shore  only 
by  an  embankment.  The  island  on  which  the  fortress  stands  is 
about  3/4  hr.  from  Karditza  and  the  same  distance  from  K6kkino. 
Bound  the  island,  which  rises  very  precipitously  on  the  N.  side,  run 
Cyclopean  walls  16-23  ft.  thick.  As  usual  in  the  most  ancient 
foTtifloations ,  there  are  no  towers;  but  numberless  buttresses 
from  8  to  30  paces  apart  strengthen  the  walls,  which  closely 
follow  the  curving  of  the  cliffs.  Two  gates,  each  23  ft.  wide,  one 
on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.,  can  now  be  distinctly  recognized ; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  a  gate  on  the  W.  also.  The 
N.  gate  is  very  strongly  defended  on  the  outside  by  two  massive 
tower-like  buttresses,  projecting  about  6  ft.  from  the  line  of 
the  wall  and  6-9  ft.  in  length.  On  the  inner  side  the  gate  is  ad- 
joined by  a  small  court-yard.  The  S.  gate  is  similarly,  but  not  so 
strongly  fortified.  On  the  highest  point  within  the  walls,  close  to 
the  N.  edge,  some  massive  foundations  (80  paces  long  by  15  broad) 
testify  to  the  former  existence  here  of  some  important  seat  of 
power.  The  roofless  chapel  that  adjoins  them  probably  dates  firom 
the  War  of  Independence,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
the  lake  sought  refuge  here.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  med- 
ieval buildings. 

In  ancient  times  Goulas  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
KopsB  (Top^lia,  p.  187)  by  an  embankment.  The  present  path  along 
the  banks  of  the  lake  (about  4  hrs.)  is  only  passable  when  the 
water  is  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected  by  river- 
channels.  JPedestrians,  indeed,  have  a  chance  of  crossing  the  river 
in  a  ^monoxylon'  (^single  tree*  or  *dug-out'),  a  craft  of  the  most 
primitive  description;  but  riders  must  make  a  detour  of  IVa  M. 
to  the  N.E.  to  a  seven-arched  bridge,  which  spans  the  river  beside 
the  ruined  Pyfgo9  Hagia  Marina,  Near  the  bridge  are  caught 
large  numbers  of  the  fat  Kopaic  eels,  which  were  held  in  great 
repute  by  the  ancients  and  were  sadly  missed  by  the  Athenian 
epicures  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Red,  yellow,  and  black 
marks  on  the  cliffs  indicate  the  heights  reached  by  the  most  con- 
siderable inundations. 

Most  travellerf  visit  the  katavothta  an^  tVe  om^^Xa  q1^^\s^^ 
OB  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain ,  and  also  tV^  Tm\»  Ql\jKrjiKSA.A 
before  going  ou  to  Topdlia.     The  track  loWo^%  ^«k  >»»^  ^'^  ^'^^ 
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laku,  near  tho  rocky  hills,  which  are  honey-oombed  with  cayes. 
caves.  Some  of  these  are  used  by  the  shepherds  as  'maiidnB',  or 
folds ;  many  of  them  run  far  into  the  moantain  and  were  perhaps 
formerly  katavothrs.  The  line  of  the  hills  is  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  pleasant  green  valleys.  After  3/4  hr.  the  load  diverges  ttom 
the  hills,  and  we  torn  our  horses'  heads  almost  in  a  straight  line  fn 
the  Meg&le  Katavothray  the  largest  of  all,  also  called  Katavotkra 
KokkCnou  after  the  nearest  village  (p.  182).  The  entrance,  which  is 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  and  is 
vaulted  over  by  a  precipitous  overhanging  cliff.  When  the  water 
is  high,  the  most  we  caii  do  is  to  look  through  a  wide  crevice  close 
beside  the  little  chapel  of  HagioB  loannes  into  the  space  below  in 
which  the  water  disappears.  In  summer,  however,  we  can  advance 
several  hundred  paces  into  the  interior.  The  outlet  for  the  water, 
half-concealed  by  masses  of  rock ,  is  not  quite  at  the  end.  The 
courses  of  masonry  on  both  sides  of  the  cavom-walls  are  ascribed 
to  Krates  of  Ohalkis,  an  ancient  mining  engineer  who  lived  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  made  the  only  historically  vouched 
for  attempt  to  drain  Lake  Kopais. 

The  second  largest  katavothra,  called  Vinidj  which,  however, 
has  an  outflow  only  when  the  water  is  high,  is  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  about  V2  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^'  Other  katavothrse  are  mentioned 
at  pp.  182,  187. 

Our  path  now  leads  past  a  series  of  shafts,  6-9  ft.  wide  and  13- 
100  ft.  deep,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  beginnings  of  some 
colossal  undertaking  of  the  Minyas  (p.  183),  probably  the  ven- 
tilating-shafts  for  a  subterranean  draining-tunnel  (like  the  ancient 
^Emissarium'  of  the  Alban  Lake  near  Rome)  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  build.  Their  mouths  are  partly  overgrown  with  lentisks 
and  other  shrubs;  and  they  are  in  various  states  of  preservation. 
Some  of  them  still  have  carefully  smoothed  walls  with  foot-holes 
for  descending ;  others  have  fallen  in. 

Beyond  the  last  shaft  a  path  descends  to  the  (Y2hr.)  KephalAri^ 
an  outflow  of  Lake  Kopais  formed  by  the  katavothras,  and  dry  in 
summer.  A  revma,  covered  with  lentisks  and  oleanders,  stretches 
hence  to  the  sea.  The  path  runs  high  above  the  revma.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  right  we  see  a  mediaBval  tower  and  the  ruins  of 
upper  Larymna.  The  ruins  of  lower  Larymna  lie  beside  the  hamlet 
of  Kastri,  which  lies  on  the  coast  straight  in  f^nt  of  us.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  by  which  we  descend,  a  second  but 
perennial  outflow  (^AnchoS,  dsayoi\)  from  Lake  Kopais  gushes  f^ni 
the  (^lifl,  and  forms  a  clear  deep  basin,  the  brook  issuing  from 
whit'h  drives  several  mills  on  its  farther  course.  In  ^/^ln.  after  leav- 
ing the  Kephalari  we  reach  a  ruined  Byzantine  church  (Hagiof 
Nikolao8)j  cross  a  bridge  of  Ave  aiciVve^  on^x  ^^ ^«^\v\wft^  w^.d come 
to  the  little  village  of  kastri,  wYiete  accommo^^V\Q\\  ^vj  \i^  ^\a&\\- 
ed  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  w^o  acts  a%  t5^\^^  t^  >LVft  ToNaa, 
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The  fresh  green  valley  of  Kastri,  with  its  ruins  at  either  end, 
still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  shortened  form  of  Larmaes 
(AdEpaaic,  from  Aapu{jt,vaic).  In  early  times,  when  the  political 
centre  of  the  land  lay  at  Orchomenos  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Kopaic 
plain,  Larjrmna  was  an  emporium  for  B<Botia  (oomp.  p.  189);  but 
later  it  lost  all  its  importance. 

The  Ruins  of  Lower  Larymna,  immediately  beside  the  village 
of  Kastri,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  character,  aud  probably  date 
from  several  different  periods.  While  the  principal  portion  of  the 
enclosing  wall,  which  was  strengthened  with  towers  and  is  still  in 
fair  preservation,  is  built  of  white  and  tawny-coloured  hewn  stones, 
a  fragment  of  wall  on  the  N.E.  has  no  towers,  and  is  built  in 
the  polygonal  style.  The  most  interesting  remains  are  those  in  and 
about  the  little  crescent-shaped  harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  vill- 
age. Sunken  buttresses,  like  the  bases  of  pillars,  which  were  probably 
used  in  closing  the  harbour-mouth  with  chains,  divide  the  inner 
harbour  from  the  sea.  Fleets  of  any  size,  however,  must  have  an- 
chored off  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  where  there  are  still  traces  of 
ancient  moles.  There  are  some  ancient  foundations  in  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Ruina  of  Upper  Larymna^  now  ciWe^' Bazar6ki  (i.e.  *littlo 
market*),  lie  on  the  conical  hill  overlooking  the  nearest  mill  and 
the  Anchor  (p.  184).  They  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  age ; 
but  the  traffic  carried  on  here  in  antiquity  is  vouched  for  by  the 
deep  ruts,  which  extend  for  300  paces  towards  the  church  of  Hagios 
Nikolaos  (p.  184).  The  Acropolis  proper  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  uppermost  of  which  faces  the  N.,  and  the  lower  the  S.  On 
the  side  next  the  revma  this  is  adjoined  by  a  flat  open  space  like 
a  market,  which  is  probably  the  source  of  the  modem  name.  The 
walls,  of  which  only  the  foundations  (6  ft.  thick)  are  preserved, 
were  entirely  built  of  regular  squared  stones.  Some  polygonal  walls 
below  served  to  support  terraces. 

From  Ka«tri-Larymna  to  Ohalkis  (p.  200)  is  a  ride  of  8-9  hrs.  The 
route  passes  Skroponeri,  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  engineers 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  that 
disappears  in  the  Megale  Katavothra  re-appears  in  nine  springs.  Thence 
we  ride  along  the  coast,  past  the  ruins  of  Anthedon  and  Chalid  (p.  180), 
to  Ghalkis. 

Those  who  do  not  arrive  too  late  at  Kastri  should  proceed  to 
the  large  village  of  Martfno,  IV4  ^f-  farther  on.  The  path  ascends 
through  a  long  valley,  traversed  by  a  mountain-torrent  (generally 
dry)  that  reaches  the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Kastri.  Near  the  end  of  our 
journey  we  pass  a  few  hills,  with  an  ancient  ruined  wall  and  several 
medieval  chapels,  called  Palaeochori,  or  'old  village',  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Martfno,  who  believe  that  their  villab^^  t^xiw^iV^  ^\s^^ 
on  this  spot 

Mkrtino,  situated  upon  a  spur  of  Aft.  St.  Ellas,  \%  ^  ^TQ«^«t«NiA 
Albanian  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  demaicli.  ToV^^XiVj  c^mlQ^"^"^^^ 
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accommodation  is  to  be  found  here ;  but  the  traTellei  will  find  it 

pleassuter  not  to  be  entirely  dependeut  upon  the  inns  (bakaUa). 

In  the  pleasant  valley  of  Maletina  lie  (4i/i  11.)  the  hoapit»ble  Oomvmdof 
llagio*  Oeorgios,  conspicuons  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  little 
ruined  sea-port  of  (3*/4  M.)  JIaku.  Thence  we  may  ride  put  (4i/i  M.)  (V 
liadou^  near  the  supposed  site  of  AorMte,  to  JfowacAx,  the  aaeientXir- 
ione^  and  to  Dendra,  with  the  ruins  of  Hjfetto*  (6  M.  from  Gheliadoo). 

Fbom  Habtino  to  Thekmopylae,  16  hrs.  —  From  Martino  »  new  road 
leads  via  ProsUna  to  Atalantc ,  12  M.  (4  hrs.)  to  the  K. W.  In  about 
2V3-2'/4  hrs.  we  pass  the  rooky  Acropolis  of  Opia,  the  capital  of  the  I. 
Locrians.  This  fortress,  which  commands  the  entire  plain,  dates  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  they  descended  from  Pamassos.  Their  daughter  Protogeneis, 
wife  of  Lokros,  bore  Zeus  a  son  named  Opus,  who  became  the  fonaier 
of  the  city.  In  Homer  Ajaz,  the  son  of  Oileus.  ia  the  mler  of  Opus. 
During  the  Persian  Wars  the  Locrians  were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  but  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  they  had  gone  over  to  the  Per- 
sians (p.  16S).  Subsequently  they  allied  themselves  with  Sparta.  In  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  the  town  waa  takei 
by  the  former  in  B.C.  197,  although  the  Acropolis  held  out  until  Phi- 
lip's defeat  at  Kynoskcphalas.  The  walls,  which  are  bnilt  of  solid  po- 
lygonal blocks,  distinctly  present  the  chavacteristies  of  high  antiquity, 
and  in  many  places  still  stand  6  ft.  high.  They  encircle  the  lofty  Aen- 
polis,  which  faces  the  8.E.,  and  the  lower  town.  Two  gates  are  still 
recognizable  in  the  Acropolis.  The  finely  minted  coins  of  the  Opuntiaas 
testify  to  their  artistic  taste.  —  A  Prankish  tower  shows  tbat  the  height  of 
Kokkinovraehos,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  also  fortified  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  fine  view  from  it  includes  the  peninsula  of  Cfaidaronisi  on  theK.B.t 
the  triple-peaked  island  of  AtalanU  and  (more  remote)  the  roadstead  of  the 
ancient  Kynos  (see  below)  on  the  N.,  and  also  a  great  part  of  H.  BuboBa, 
beyond  the  Euripos.  —  The  adjacent  village  on  the  road  to  Atalante  is 
called  Kyparisio. 

The  little  town  of  Atalinte  consists  of  two  parts,  Atalanie  and  Maet- 
donia  or  PellOt  not  very  distinctly  divided  from  each  other,  and  seems  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the  name  of  which,  however,  is  not 
known.  Various  ruins,  inscriptions  on  wells,  and  the  like  recall  the 
rule  of  the  Turks.  High  above  Macedonia  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  For  night-quarters  travellers  are  dependent  upon  private  hos- 
pitality. There  is  a  poor  eating-house  in  the  main  street,  near  the  prin- 
cipal church.  The  Skala^  where  the  steamer  plying  on  the  Euripos  touches, 
is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  carriage-road,  3Vs  K*  long. 

The  road  from  Atalante  to  Thermopylae  passes  the  (IV2  hr.)  spacious 
village  of  LivanateSf  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  site  of  Kjfnost  the  port  of 
Opus,  and  (3/4  hr.  farther)  ArkiUa.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Alope  are 
passed  in  i*/^  hr.  more,  then  (2  hrs.)  those  of  Daphnug,  near  Hagios  K(m- 
slantinoSf  in  a  district  overgrown  with  inyrtles.  We  now  pass  numerous 
mills,  and  reach  (ii/i  hr.)  the  ruins  of  Thronion,  the  capital  of  the  Epi- 
knemidian  Locrians,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  mountain-chain  of 
KnemU.  Thronion  was  pillaged  in  B.C.  431  by  the  Athenian  general  Kleo- 
pompos,  who  had  sailed  up  the  Euripos  with  30  ships,  and  in  B.C.  363  it 
was  taken  by  the  Phocian  Onomarchos,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  the  Paltudkcutro  of  Pikraki. 

From  Tronion  the  road  proceeds  past  the  little  villages  of  Kaeitothrio 
and  Antercu  (li/x  M.  to  the  right)  to  C^V^  brs.)  Molo,  a  prosperous  village 
with  950  inhab.,  where  good  quartern  for  the  night  may  be  obtained.    It 
was  probably  the  port  of  Boudonitza  (p.  193)  in  the  middle  ages,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  old  mole,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  very  an- 
cient  date.   —  The  distance  from  i\i\s  vo\wV  \.n  V\v«;  -oilU  at  the  E.  end  of 
Tbermopvlee  ia  2-2V2  hrs.   The  road  Ig&As  p«iA\  AlpewA,m«tt'Ctfsii^KN.^,V». 
The  ancient  J^ikaea  must  also  havebe^n  aotn^v«\ietft  Vci Wi\% ^A^^iXk^^'^siwA.. 
TA^ffuojtffitie,  see  p.  194. 
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The  route  from  Martiuo  to  (1^/4  hr.)  Top61ia  passes  tbe  (Y2  ^0 
chapel  of  Hagioa  Demetrios  and  several  other  fragments  of  anoient 
buildings.  After  1  br.  we  regain  sight  of  LakeKopai's,  and  in  another 
1/2  hi.  the  load  descends  and  reaches  the  village  of  Topdlia.  Top61ia, 
Uie  anoient  Kopoit,  which  has  given  name  to  the  lake  from  time 
Immemorial,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  flat  isthmus,  and  was  inhabited  also  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ancient  buildings  have  thus  almost  vanished  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  only  a  few  fragments  of  polygonal  walls  are  now  to  be  found  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  town,  above  the  isthmus,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
isthmus  itself.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  immured  in  the 
various  chapels.  The  large  new  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ellas. 

The  road  from  Topolia  to  (5  hrs.)  Skripoti  skirts  the  N.  verge 
of  the  lake  and  passes  Mount  Koumitit,  at  the  foot  of  which,  beside 
an  old  mill  (Talaeomylos'),  is  a  katavothra  (p.  182),  generally  dry 
in  summer.  The  varying  height  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  the 
colouring  of  the  rocks  (comp.  p.  183).  Farther  on  rises  a  steep  rocky 
hill  with  three  peaks,  the  middle  one  called  Basardl^i  and  the  highest 
Tourloyanni.  There  are  ancient  walls  on  both.  The  ascent  is  re- 
warded by  an  extensive  view. 

Almost  the  entire  basin  of  Lake  Kopai's  lies  before  us ;  and  we  can 
distinctly  make  out  tbe  village  of  Skripou^  above  which,  on  the  declivity 
of  Akontion,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Orehomenos.  To  the  N.  is  the 
bill  of  Hagios  Athanasios,  near  Dendra^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hyettot 
(p.  186).  The  view  also  includes  the  plains  of  Bceotisr  enclosed  by 
Pamoiioi^  Helicon^  and  ]^th<Mron^  while  to  the  £.,  rising  above  the  lake 
and  the  villages  of  Kokkino  and  Karditza,  is  Jf?.  Ptoon. 

Near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Qeorgios,  which  we  reach  in  25  min. 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lie  some  farm-buildings  and  a 
metochi  (Hagios  Demetrios)  belonging  to  the  Attic  convent  of  Mend^li 
(p.  118).  An  ancient  temple  also  stood  in  the  district,  which  is 
now  named  Stroviki, 

Beyond  the  chapel  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  towards  the  summit  of 
the  Chlomds  Mts,  (3546  ft.),  the  spurs  of  which  descend  to  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake.  In  3/4  hr.  we  oross  a  low  ridge,  on  the  slope  of 
which  lies  the  hamlet  of  Rado.  The  plain  on  the  other  side  is 
planted  with  cotton  and  maize.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  plain  for 
about  ^2  ^^*  ^6  reach  a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  large  Frankish  tower, 
and  bearing  fragments  of  a  polygonal  wall  as  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Tegyra.  The  houses  and  an  old  chapel  of  the  ^Isodfa  tes 
Theotokou*  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  usually  included  under  the 
name  Hagia  Triada.  Tegyra  is  known  only  as  the  seat  of  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  won  in  B.C. 
374  by  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebans  over  twice  the 
number  of  Spartans,  who  had  advanced  from  Locris. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  W.  extremity  ot  ttifc  ^\«^w  V?*^-  S\wsi. 
Te^ynJ,  a  white  hill  glistens  between  tbe  daxkei  \i«>\!S^\&.  ^^ctAXvi 
the  little  town  of  Aspledon,  the  scanty  lemaius  ol  ^\AOcl,  wsvi^NsJ^^^ 
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of  a  wall  about  600  paces  round,  now  bear  the  name  of  Avri6kastr0j 
or  'Oastlo  of  the  Hebrews'. 

We  have  still  nearly  2^^  hrs.  to  ride  before  reaching  SkripoOf  u 
the  path  has  to  make  a  wide  detonr  on  the  W.  bank  in  order  to 
avoid  the  marshes  of  the  Melaa  and  Kephisoa,  which  here  flow  into 
the  lake.  Traces  of  an  embankment  are  visible  at  varions  points,  and 
it  thus  seems  probable  that  an  embanked  road  rah  all  the  way  from 
Orchomenos  to  KopsB.  In  1  hr.  beyond  Avridkastro  we  pass  through 
a  kind  of  gully,  on  the  N.  (left)  side  of  which  a  good  spring  rises, 
and  in  20-25  min.  more  we  reach  the  convent-farm  of  Tmimdii,  be- 
longing toSkripou.  A  deep  rocky  ravine  about  y%M.  to  the  left  of 
our  route  gives  birth  to  the  spring  of  POakcu,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  little  river  of  Melas,  the  deep  bed  of  which  is  fringed 
with  reeds.  Near  the  mountain  is  a  singular  natural  shaft  or  chasm. 

In  rather  less  than  a  hour  after  leaving  Tsamali  we  reach  the 
AkorUion,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  conspicuous  Acropollf  of 
Orchomeno8.  We  ascend  by  the  rough  path  mentioned  at  p.  190, 
traverse  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then  descend  to  the 
(10  min.)  Panagia  Convent  near  the  village  of  Skripou  (see  below). 

18.  From  Livadii  to  Orchomenos. 

Al)Out  21/2  hrs. ;  new  road.  —  Travellers  coming  from  Thebet  (6  hn.) 
diverge  tu  the  right  before  reaching  Livadi^.  The  route  from  Chaeronea 
to  Orchomenos  takes  3  hrs.  —  Many  travellers  proceed  to  Thermopyls 
(K.  20)  after  visiting  Orchomenos. 

Livadid,  see  p.  157.  —  We  leave  Livadia  by  the  Lamia  road, 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to  Skripou.  The  town 
is  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  the  hills.  We  then  skirt  the  S.  base 
of  a  spur  of  Pamassos,  called  Thourion(j^.  157),  and  pass  the  village 
of  Arapochdri.  The  road  crosses  numerous  mountain  -  torrents 
descending  to  Lake  Kopa'is.  The  marshy  bottom  across  which  we 
ride  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  15th  March,  1311,  in  which  Gau- 
tier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  43),  fighting  with  his  knights 
against  the  mutinous  Gatalonian  mercenaries,  lost  both  his  kingdom 
and  his  life.  The  Frankish  tower  on  one  of  the  N.  eminences  of 
Thourion  dates  from  about  the  same  period. 

In  2Y2  hrs.  we  reach  the  Kephisos,  which  here  separates  the 
villages  of  PetromagoUla  and  Skripou.  The  sides  of  the  river  arc 
embanked  in  many  places  to  prevent  floods.  On  the  slope  of  Mt. 
Akontion,  close  to  Skripou,  is  the  hospitable  Convent  of  the  Panagia 
(Koi[jiY)ai;  TT^;  BeoT^xou,  *the  Entombment  of  the  Virgin"),  where 
travellers  are  received  on  special  introduction  only.  The  *magazi' 
in  the  village  is  tolerably  comfortable.  The  convent  occupies 
the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  the  Graces  (Charites),  where  Chari- 
tesia,  or  conteBts  in  poetry,  music,  aia^  ^^v^  ^twsv^^  w%^^  \a  \i^  held 
until  a  very  late  period.  SevoraV  VtiacTvjWom  ^^  ^^  t^>\xx\x».  v»t*. 
oftbo  eu  trance  to  tho  churcli  leioi  to  t\i^^©  c,Q\i\.^«X». 
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The  mins  of  Orehomenos,  situated  on  the  extreme  £.  height 
of  AkonUon,  date  from  the  mythi»al  period  when  the  town  was  the 
central  point  of  the  Minys.  The  name  Akontion,  meaning  lance, 
probably  refers  to  the  long  shape  of  the  hill ;  the  modem  name  is 
Dovdourvana. 

The  earliest  Orchomenos,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancientSjOCcupied  a  different  site,  probably  at  the  E.  base  of  the  future 
Acropolis.  The  periodic  inundations  of  the  lake,  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  regulate  which  had  been  made  in  the  incompleted  shafts  mentioned  at 
p.  184,  compelled  removal  to  a  new  site.  In  the  prehistoric  period  Orcho- 
menos  seems  to  have  surpassed  the  other  Boeotian  towns  in  importance. 
Through  its  possession  of  Larymna  (p.  185)  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Kalaarian  naval  league  (p.  243).  The  Minyan  cycle  of  myths  includes  the 
story  of  the  Argonautie  Expedition^  undertaken  by  Jasoriy  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  iEolidse,  in  order  to  secure  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  paternal  throne.  In  historical  times 
Orchomenos  gave  way  to  Thebes,  and  took  the  second  place  in  the  B<jeo- 
tian  leiueue.  It  was  several  times  destroyed,  notably  by  the  Thebans  in 
B.C.  368  and  346,  but  on  each  occasion  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  It 
was  at  Orchomenos  that  Sulla  defeated  ^rcAsIaof,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
datef,  in  B.C.  86.  Judging  from  the  inscriptions  that  are  extant,  the 
place  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  uninhabited  during  the  middle  ages. 

About  halfway  between  the  convent  and  the  £.  wall  of  Orcho- 
menos lies  the*TiiEASU&Y  of  MiNYA8,now  called  t6  ^aaupocpuXotxiov, 
a  yenerable  relic  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
proof  that  a  very  ancient  city  once  stood  here,  perhaps  inhabited  by 
a  different  race  from  the  builders  of  Orchomenos.  Pausanias  de- 
scribes it  as  follows :  —  ^This  wonderful  work,  which  is  second  to 
no  other  monument  either  within  or  without  Greece,  is  built  in  the 
following  manner.  It  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  circular  shape,  aiid 
runs  into  a  not  too  sharp  point  (i.e.  it  has  a  flat  dome).  The  top-stone 
(i.e.  the  keystone  of  the  dome,  which  is  not  constructed  of  wedge- 
shaped  stones  but  of  horizon talcourses  gradually  diminishing  in  dia- 
meter) imparts  harmony  to  the  whole  building'.  In  another  passage 
the  same  traveller  ascribes  to  this  edifice  a  higher  antiquity  than 
the  Tholos  Tombs  of  Mycenss,  which  otherwise  are  essentially  of 
the  same  character.  An  open  passage  (^Dromos' ;  now  completely 
ruined),  16  ft  wide,  leads  to  the  doorway,  which  is  about  17^2  ft. 
high  and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  top.  The  lintel  consists  of 
a  massive  block  of  greyish  blue  marble,  19  ft  long.  The  interior 
of  the  domed  chamber,  recently  freed  by  Schliemann  from  the  rub- 
bish of  centuries,  has  a  diameter  of  about  45  ft  The  walls  are 
formed  of  large  squares  of  marbles,  with  holes  for  fastening  rosettes 
of  metal.  In  the  middle  stands  a  large  platform,  lately  reconstruct- 
ed, which  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  epoch  and  probably  form- 
ed a  base  for  several  statues.  In  front  of  it  perhaps  stood  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Hesiod,  whose  bones  were  transferred  from  Naupaktos 
to  the  Treasury  of  Minyas ;  the  adjacent  lion's  feet  may  have  fotuv- 
ed  part  of  this  sarcophagaa.  To  the  right  \a  a  Aooi,^'^Ul^..\s\^^^'^- 
sembling  those  in  the  treasure-houses  of  IAve«i\»  ^^.xtsK^vciW^^^- 
ins-  to  a  second  chamher,  hewn  in  the  rock  atkOi  ^xi^^o^^i'^  V^\i^^^^ 
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actual  tomb.  The  walls  and  eeiliiigs  wen  adorned  with  slabs,  now 
on  the  groanil,  with  tasteful  patterns  of  rosettes  and  spirals.  The 
oatside  of  the  building  was  originally  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  mined  £.  wall  of  the 
fortress,  travellers  should  first  visit  the  N.  base  of  the  hill,  where 
in  the  most  southerly  source  of  the  river  Helas  the  ancient 
Akidcdia  or  Fount  of  the  Oraeea  has  been  recogniaed.  Steps  in  the 
rock  lead  down  to  the  spring,  at  and  near  which  the  women  of 
Sliripotl  assemble  to  wash  their  clothes.  Above  is  the  ehapel  of 
Hagio8  AnargyrL 

We  now  ascend  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  hill  by  a  roagh  path, 
partly  paved  in  the  Turltish  manner,  and  proceed  to  the  right  to 
(^3/4  hr.)  the  tower-lil^e  summit  of  the  *Acsopoli8,  whleh  is  reached 
by  a  very  ancient  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  The  latter  is  about  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  foot,  but  is  broader  «bove,  and  consists  of  three  flights, 
the  first,  of  20  steps,  mounting  towards  the  W.,  then  the  second  with 
25  steps  towards  the  N. ,  and  the  third,  with  43  steps,  again  towards 
the  W.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  flight  we  notice  on  the  side- 
wall,  and  in  the  steps  themselves,  several  holes,  whleh  were  pro- 
bably used  to  support  a  strong  door  of  timber. 

The  Acropolis,  which  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon, 
or  rather,  if  the  broken  line  of  the  £.  side  be  not  taken  into  account, 
of  a  rough  square,  is  very  small  and  really  forms  little  more  than 
the  strongest  point  of  the  fortifications.  Wall  fragments  of  any  size 
are  now  only  to  be  seen  on  the  W.  side,  where  a  slight  depression 
divides  the  fortress  from  the  rest  of  the  Akontion,  and  on  the  S. 
side.  These  are  built  in  regular  courses  of  squared  stone,  and  reach 
a  height  of  about  23  ft.  Each  wall  consists  of  a  strong  and  roughly 
finished  exterior,  and  a  carefully  jointed  interior,  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  filling-wall  of  slighter  workmanship. 
A  ruined  wall,  on  the  Akontion,  about  80  paces  to  the  W.  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  running  towards  its  S.  edge,  seems  to  have  been  meant 
to  defend  the  approach  on  that  side,  and  more  especially  to  protert 
the  cisterns  in  the  hollow.  The  N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the 
side  next  the  marshes  of  the  Melas,  is  only  partly  traceable.  It 
surmounted  a  particularly  steep  precipice,  which  could  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  scale  it. 

The  Acropolis  affords  the  best  point  for  a  survey  of  the  site  of 
the  town  and  the  whole  district  of  ancient  Orchomenos. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Kopai's,   the  heights  of  Avriokcutro  (p.  188), 

Pyrgos  tU  JJagias  Triadas  (p.  187).  and  the  peninsula  of  Kopas   are  most 

conspicuous;  on   the  E.,  Ptoon^  Phoenikim^  and  Sphingion;  un  the  S.,  the 

hill  of  HcUmrtos  Cp.  159)  and  Petra  (p.  159),  and  the  fertile  plain  of  LtvaJia 

as  far  as  Mount  Oranitsa  (p.  161).     Near  the  edge  of  the  plain  and  the 

marshy  flats,  in   a  line  with  Skripou,   are  the  villages  of  JTorya,   Hagiot 

DemetrioSf   and  Degles^  the  last  on   the  river  of  Livadisl;  between   Dcgles 

and  Mt  Or&nitsa,  lies  Rachi.  ParaUel  ■wiihl'Vife  \Vot^N.V^>\i  wiS^«i%.  %lretchcs 

ft  massive  outlier  of  Parnassos,  bouiiAed  wti  lYia'^  .,\MiV««i«o.\iK^\\^  «A. 

U/stomo,  by  the  river  Platania.  At  tlve^N.  \>»^wi\^fc  Hogxo*  VUm  v^w^vs^^xw*. 

p.  155),  Kapraena  (Chieronea,  p.  IB5\,  a^^  Bramaga*. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  steep  Aoropolls  begin  the  City  Walla,  at 
first  only  35  paces  apart,  hat  gradually  increasing  their  distance 
as  they  follow  the  N.  and  S.  edges  of  the  gently  sloping  hill,  until 
they  reach  the  above-mentioned  ruined  cross-will  on  the  E.  The  ter- 
ritory thus  enclosed  may  be  compared  to  the  delta  of  a  broad  stream. 
The  town  probably  originally  extended  to  the  E.  beyond  the  present 
convent,  so  as  to  include  both  the  temple  of  the  Graces  and  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  within  the  walls.  Its  contraction  may  have  been 
the  result  of  the  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  In  B.C. 
638  and  346  (see  p.  189).  The  lower  town  seems  to  have  been  in- 
habited daring  the  Roman  period,  if  we  interpret  aright  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  bath  and  aqueduct. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  the  larger  Greek  fortresses,  we 
ean  trace  in  Orchomenos  the  characteristic  building  styles  of  dif- 
ferent epochs.  Thus  while  the  Acropolis  in  its  present  state  hardly 
goes  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
walls  are  evidently  some  centuries  older.  The  best  preserved  is 
the  S.  wall,  which  was  probably  always  the  most  strongly  built  on 
account  of  the  easy  slope  on  that  side.  The  average  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  about  61/2  f^* ;  the  polygonal  blocks  of  the  outer  face 
are  throughout  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  interior.  The 
remains  of  a  gate  may  be  seen  in  the  £.  wall ;  and  there  are  traces 
of  posterns  in  the  N.  and  8.  walls,  close  to  the  Acropolis.  The 
sites  of  several  towers  are  also  recognisable,  while  within  the  town- 
limits,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  the  foundations  of  numerous 
boildings  ean  be  easily  made  out. 

From  Skbifou  to  Drachm ani,  5  hrs.  —  The  path  at  first  follows 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Akontion,  on  which  lie  the  villages  of  Veti  and 
Bisbardi.    Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Kephisos  and  several  of  its 

affluents,  and  Joins  the  road  from  LivadlA  (see  R.  20^. 

A  mountain-path  connects  Skripod  with  the  hnmble  village  ot  Bxarcho, 
about  12  M.  to  the  N.  Leaving  this  path  about  halfway  we  reach  in 
1-li/ihr.  the  very  ancient  ruined  town  of  Aha,  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a  little  to  the  W.  a  modern  village,  also  called  Exarcho.  The  ruins, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  pyramidal  hill,  affording  a  fine  view,  consist 
of  a  circular  town-wall,  and  of  a  carefully  constructed  acr<>polis-wal]«  con- 
centric with  the  other,  round  the  highest  peak.  On  a  projecting  hill  to 
the  N.W.  of  Abee  are  fragments  of  the  peribolos  and  other  foundations 
of  the  Tempie  of  the  Ahaean  ApoUo,  which  contained  an  oracle  (mce  held 
in  as  groat  repute  as  that  of  Delphi.  It,  however,  lost  its  fame  after  the 
Persian  wars. 

An  oval  hill,  1  M.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  site  of  the 
ruined  Eyimpolis,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  In  Bceotia,  which,  though  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  einoyed  a  certain  importance  even  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  ruins,  which  hitherto  have  generally  borne  the  name  of  the 
vanished  village  of  Bogddna^  are  tolerably  extensive. 

About  41^  M.  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  village  of  Ka\op6dV^  ^t^  N>&% 
road   from  Livadii  to  (n/4  hr.)  Atalante  (p.  18ft>.    "^Yie  Tv«\^Y^><ixvVai^  v>aS». 
is  perkApa  thtU  of  J^/^onae,  a  village  belonsln»  to  tt.^am^o\\%.    DrttcKmoiiww 
jni«j  be  reached  beace  in  3  hrs.  (new  road). 
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20.  From  LivadUi  to  Lamia  yUl  Draehmani  and 
Bondonitza.  ThennopylflB. 

From  Livadi^  to  Draehmcmi,  road,  ^s-7  bn.  t  thence  to  BtmdomiUOt 
1)ridle-path,  51/4  brs.  \  from  Uoudonitsa  to  Thermopifiete  S^A  "hxB,,  and  through 
the  pasB  to  Lamia  S^/s  brs.  —  Those  who  eombine  a  Tialt  to  Orchomenos 
(R.  19)  with  a  visit  to  Thennopyln  may  prefer  on  the  ieeond  day  to  folkm 
the  mountain-path  to  Draehmani  (8^/1  hrs.)  deseribed  In  B.  19.  —  Lamfa 
may  1>e  more  conveniently  reached  from  LivadiA  by  means  of  the  new 
road  vift  Dadi  and  Rtlceochori  (about  44  M.)< 

Livndidj  Bee  p.  157.  —  We  follow  the  road  desoiibed  on  p.  167, 
crossing  the  Thourion  ridge  to  Kapraena(^At6;  lS/4lir.),  withont, 
however,  actually  entering  that  village.  We  then  cross  nnmeroas 
Irrigating  canals  and  the  little  PlataniA  f  p.  166),  one  of  the  ehlef 
tributaries  of  the  Kephlsos,  and  enter  (lS/4hT.)  the  defile  of  BeUti, 
between  the  lower  or  Boeotian  plain  of  the  Kephlsos  and  the  upper 
or  Phocian-Locrlan  plain.  In  ancient  days  the  ravine  was  named  after 
the  stronghold  of  Parapotdmioi,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Khan  of  Belesl. 

A  path  that  diverges  here  leads  vi&  BitkmU  and  Hagta  Marina  and 
through  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  Kaehales  to  (2s/4  hrs.)  VeUtsa.  Thb 
village  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff  in  a  well-wooded  district  where 
tobacco  is  successfully  grown,  and  is  known  on  account  of  being  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  "^Tithoira,  which  are  among  the  most  picturesque 
in  Greece.  Tithora  or  Tiihorea  is  minutely  described  by  Pauaaniast  but 
has  little  importance  beyond  that  fact.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  modern 
village  rises  a  lofty  tower  of  two  stories  (with  loop-holes  below  and  win- 
dows above),  which  formed  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  old  fortlAcationa.  Vear 
it  is  u  gate.  The  other  towers,  notably  on  the  S.  side,  adjoining  the  cliff, 
are  also  still  standing.  The  walls,  formed  of  immense  square  blftcks  out- 
side and  smaller  stones  inside,  are  nearly  10  ft.  thick.  The  hills  to  the 
S.  of  the  village  command  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Kachales.  We  reach  them  from  the  Panagia  Convent,  paasing  the 
arches  of  a  primitive  aqueduct. 

From  Velitsa  to  Draehmani  (see  below),  2  hrs.  \  to  JkwHa  (p.  154) 
121/4  hrs^  to  Dadi  (p.  153)  2  hrs. 

About  2  M.  beyond  the  pass  of  B^esi  -  Parapot&mioi  the  new 
road  to  Larola  vU  Dadi  (p.  153)  diverges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the 
Atalante  road  to  the  right,  cross  (1  M.)  the  Kephlsos  and  several  of 
its  N.  tributaries,  and  gradually  ascend.  About  3  M.  farther  on  a  side 
road  diverges  to  the  left  to  (1  hr.)  the  large  village  of  Drachm^iii, 
where  tolerable  accommodation  for  the  night  may  be  obtained  In 
a  *niagazi'.  A  few  ancient  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments 
have  been  nsed  in  the  construction  of  the  village-well.  A  small 
museum,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  theDemarch,  contains  the  in- 
scriptions and  other  antiquities  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations 
of  the  French  School  (p.  91)  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Kransea  and  at  Elatela  itself. 

About  1  M.  to  the  K.  of  Draehmani,  near  the  chapel  of  the  de- 
serted village  of  Lefta,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  small  but  ancient  town 
of  £14teia,  the  capital  of  Phocis.    It  was  placed  so  as  to  command 
the  lowest  pass  between  thep\a\iv  oi  \\i^  ^v^^^Vi^\Q%  ^.Tvd  the  middle 
valley  of   tlie  Kephisos,   loTmiTv^  XXv'a  mvj^X  ^t«iQ^\\«tv\»\  \sSS:\\xvi 
route  between  N.  and  Central  Gieec,e. 
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Elsteia  is  best  known  in  history  from  its  occupation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  holy  war  against  Amphissa  (p.  147)  by  Philip  It.  of  Hacedon,  whose 
first  overt  act  against  Greece  it  was  (B.  G.  3^).  The  astounding  impression 
which  the  event  produced  in  Athens  is  reflected  in  a  famous  oration  of 
Demosthenes;  but  the  alliance  with  Thebes  formed  at  his  urgent  repre- 
sentations was  able  to  withstand  Philip  but  for  a  short  time;  barely  ten 
months  later  the  decisive  battle  of  Ghssronea  (p.  166)  was  fought  and  lost. 
Elateia  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.  G.  198*,  but  in  B.C.  85-86  it 
offered  a  successful  resistance  to  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 

The  lower  line  of  the  town^walls,  which  now  looks  like  an 
earthen  rampart,  rose  only  a  little  above  the  plain.  The  town 
stretched  along  the  steep  slope  from  W.  to  £.,  between  the  deep 
beds  of  two  mountain-torrents.  The  rained  chapels  probably  mark 
the  sites  of  ancient  sanctnaries.  The  top  of  the  hill  served  as  the 
Acropolis.  A  rained  temple  of  Athena  Ktanata^  3  M.  to  the  £.  of 
Elateia,  is  scarcely  worth  visiting. 

The  track  £rom  Drachmani  to  Thermopyls  descends  a  little  and 
then  ascends  the  Knemidian-CEtsBan  chain  of  hills,  past  (40  min.) 
the  hamlet  of  Selim  Bey.  At  a  lofty  knoll  or  ^toarW,  1^4-2  hrs. 
from  Selim  Bey,  we  reach  Dervini,  the  summit  of  the  pass  (1968  ft.). 
From  this  point  we  have  a  line  retrospect  of  the  imposing  Par- 
nassos,  with  the  villages  of  Yelitsa  (p.  192)  and  Dadi  (p.  153)  at 
its  foot;  on  this  side  of  the  Kephisos  lies  Modi.  To  the  N.  we  see 
the  Qulf  of  Lamia  and  Mt.  Othrys.  A  spring  rises  just  beyond  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  farther  on  joins  the  stream  that  enters  the 
EuripoB  at  Thronion  (p.  186). 

We  now  descend  a  long  valley,  among  fine  ivy-twined  plane- 
trees,  turn  to  the  W.  at  an  imposing  rocky  'gate',  and  cross  the  flat 
and  partly  wooded  hills  to  the  hamlet  of  Loukiri.  On  the  hills  op- 
posite lies  Lapataes.  Here  we  catch  a  distant  view  of  the  nearest 
houses  and  mediaeval  castle  of  Boudonitza,  about  8  M.  (2^4  hrs.) 
distant  £rom  Derv^ni. 

Boudonitza  or  Mendenitsaj  a  village  with  550  inhab.  (ac- 
commodation at  the  house  of  the  demarch  or  other  inhabitant), 
probably  lies  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pharygaej  of  which, 
however,  only  insignificant  remains  are  now  extant.  The  place 
played  a  more  important  part  in  the  middle  ages,  after  Boniface 
de  Montfenat  (p.  Ixii)  had  made  it  the  seat  of  a  margrave  and 
bishop  (1205)  for  the  protection  of  the  always  important  Thermo- 
pylae. The  first  margrave  was  Ouido  Pallavicini  (d.  1237)  whose 
family,  in  spite  of  various  vicissitudes,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  lordship  until  1311.  In  1410  the  district  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  whose  possession,  however,  was  intermittent  until  1454. 

The  citadel,  which  crowns  the  precipitous  hill  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  consists  first  of  an  ancient  and  carefully  built  polygonal 
enceinte,  several  times  repaired  in  the  middle  age^^  «.\v^  ^^^^-^^^ 
of  the  JDATgraves^  castle  proper,  in  which  ancieiit  lt%%Ts\.w\\»»Vv*^ 
also  been  plentifully  used.     Two    of    the   ^al^Nuvj^  ^"t^    ^\s^<5^^' 
entirely  constructed  of  ancient  masonry.    The  N\e^  ikw^'Ks*  on«^  ^^^ 
Baedskerj  Greece.  V^ 
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Gulf  of  Lamia,  Mt.  Othrys,  the  peninsula  of  Llthada  in  EnboBa, 
and  a  great  part  of  Kallidromos.  Close  under  the  N.  slope  lies  the 
village  of  Karavidia,  whence  a  gorge  extends  to  Molo  (p.  186). 

Our  route  follows  the  slope  to  the  W.  of  Bondonltza,  which  is 
sprinkled  with  ruins.  The  surrounding  heights  of  Mt,  PhrUUon 
arc  all  well-wooded.  Beyond  a  miserable  Wallachian  Tillage,  we 
approach  a  depression  between  two  hills,  which  ends  abruptly. 
To  the  N.  rises  the  steep  convent-hill  of  Paioeoyofmis,  reached  in 
1^/4-2  hrs.  from  Boudonitza.  The  ruined  walls  on  this  hill,  whieh 
are  visible  from  a  considerable  distance,  belong  to  a  fortress  which 
guarded  the  mountain-path  above  Thermopyls.  This  was  probably 
the  fortress  which  formerly  shared  the  name  of  KaJUidromoa  with 
the  whole  of  the  range.  The  modem  name  is  Sar&mata, 

Ascending  still  farther  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  ravine  beyond 

PalsBoyannis,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the  prettily  situated  and  shady 

village  of  Drakospelidj  which  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  plain 

of  the  Spercheios.    This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Pasi  of 

Anopaea,  through  which  Ephialtes  led  the  Persian  division  under 

Hydames  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.   The  path  descends  through  a 

gorge  wooded  with  plane-trees,  passing  (55  min.)  the  wretched 

Kalyvia  (huts)  of  Drakospelid.   A  descent  of  25  ndn.  more  brings 

us  to  the  mill  driven  by  the  warm  springs  (p.  196)  and  to  the  E. 

entrance  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylee  (ai  9ep(i.oir6Xai),  the  name  of 

which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  and 

his  300  Spartans  and  the  700  Thespians  in  July,  B.  G.  480. 

The  Persian  fleet  under  Acheemenes,  cruising  in  the  N.  Euboean 
waters,  had  fought  several  actions  with  the  Grecian  sqnadron  whose  object 
was  to  prevent  a  landing  in  Central  or  S.  Greece.  Xerxes  in  the  meantime 
had  marched  through  Thessaly  and  across  Mount  Othrys,  intending  to  lead 
his  army  through  the  valley  of  the  Spercheios  and  N.  Locris  into  Central 
Greece,  where  he  hoped  especially  to  attack  Athens.  The  Greeks  under 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  abandoned  the  defence  of  Tempe  aa  useless, 
and  posted  themselves  in  the  more  easily  defended  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Besides  300  Spartans,  their  forces  consisted  of  500  hoplites  from  Tegea  and 
as  many  from  Hantinea,  120  from  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia,  1060  from  the 
rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius,  80  from  Mycene,  700 
from  Thespise,  400  from  Thebes,  and  1000  from  the  Opuntian  Locris. 

Pro/.    Curtius   describes   the    events   of  the    contest   as   follows:    — 
Xerxes  crossed  the  Spercheios  (p.  197),  advanced  towards  the  pass,  and 
encamped  on  the  plain  of  Trachis  (p.  197),  where  the  Asopos  dashes  forth 
from  the  cliffs  of  Trachis,  which  rise  in  an  imposing  crescent  on  the  S. 
verge   of  the  bay.    The  hostile  camps  thus  lay  but  3  M.  apart.    Xerxes, 
who  wished  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed,  expected  that  the  Greeks 
would  retire  from  Thermopylae  as   they  had  retired  from  Tempe.     The 
latter,  however,  remained  in  their  position,  exhibiting  themselves  in  front 
of  their  trenches,   strengthening  their  limbs  by  gymnastic  exercises,   and 
adorning  their  long  hair  as  for  a  banquet.    At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
Persian  monarch  ordered  his  troops  forward  to  punish   the  arrogance  of 
his  opponents  and  for  two  days,  from  morning  till  evening,  the  battle  rag- 
ed in  the  small  coast-plain.    Again  and  again  the  Medes  advanced  against 
tbc  Greeks  as   against  the  rampartR  oi  «k  tatVt«k%*\  W^^Vt  ^oit^xaoftt  rank^, 
thrust  forwards  by  the  presRute  ot  \he  tiv7T\«.A6\ift\ATSL^,  \sksX  ^«t\^Tv  ^<»Ji\k.. 
They  bad    no   protection   against  l^e  GxeaKtviv  \Mv^e»,  ^VA^JJ^j^^^^ 
missiles  rebounded  like  hail  from  tYit  \)Tome  ».Tmo>vT  o\  NXi^Vt  V^t..  '^^ 
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onslaught  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  Xerxes,  overloooking  the  battle 
from  a  height,  saw  the  blood  of  his  choicest  troops  flowing  like  water 
across  the  path.  To  hurl  fresh  masses  of  faroops  forward  was  useless.  The 
only  method  was  to  march  round  the  pass,  and  for  this  neither  road  nor 
guide  was  wanting. 

EphialteSy  a  Malian,  offered  to  guide  the  invaders  through,  the  heights 
which  stretch  upwards  from  the  pass.  The  Persians,  leaving  the  gorge 
of  the  Asopos  in  the  evening,  oUmbed  upwards  all  night  through  the 
oak-forests,  and  when  day  broke  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  air  favoured  their  march.  The  sleep- 
ing Phocians  were  only  aroused  by  the  tread  of  the  enemy.  Unable  at 
once  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
withdrew  to  the  summit  o{  KaUidromos  (p.  194),  believing  that  the  attack 
yns  directed  against  themselves.  The  Persians,  however,  had  no  thought 
of  delaying  for  any  such  purpose,  and  pushed  on  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  roar  of  the  Spartans. 

The  latter  soon  learned  how  matters  stood.  The  position  had  been 
forced  through  the  neglect  of  the  Phocians  to  post  sentries.  Uydai-nes 
was  still  above  on  the  heights  and  the  rear  was  still  open.  But  Leonidcu 
eould  not  hesitate  as  to  what  he  had  to  do.  He  was  not  there  as  a 
general  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to  circumstances  after  his  own 
plans;  he  was  there  simply  to  defend  the  pass.  Whatever  just  reason  he 
had  to  be  indignant  with  the  Spartans  who  had  left  him  in  the  lurch,  to 
remain  at  his  poet  was  only  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen ;  and 
that  to  the  true  Spartan  was  second  nature. 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  bloodshed  he  permitted  the  contingents  from 
the  other  states  to  depart.  The  Thespians  y  however,  and  the  Thebans 
remained;  the  former,  according  to  unanimous  admission,  from  a  spirit  of 
heroism,  which  deserved  all  the  more  credit  because  no  exterior  claim  of 
duty  chained  them  to  the  spot;  the  latter,  says  Herodotus,  because 
Leonidas  would  not  let  them  go.  He  was  aware  that  if  they  survived 
that  day  they  would  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Persians.  Im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  allies,  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  the 
Greeks  were  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

At  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  devoted  band  prepared  for  battle. 
Leonidas  led  Uiem  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  that  they  might  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  but  when  they  were  exhausted  with  fighting, 
and  their  lances  were  shattered,  they  withdrew  to  a  small  hillock,  which 
rose  about  30  ft.  above  the  springs  (p.  196).  Here  they  fell  one  by  one 
under  the  arrows  of  the  Medes,  standing  by  each  other  like  brothers  to 
the  end.  Their  self-devotion  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  an  example  to  the 
Hellenes;  to  the  Spartans  it  was  a  stimulus  to  revenge;  and  to  the  Persians 
a  proof  of  Grecian  valour,  the  impression  of  which  could  never  fade.  Their 
grave  became  an  imperishable  monument  of  heroic  patriotism,  which 
preferred  death  to  violation  of  oath  and  duty. 

The  strategic  importance  of  ThermopylsB  was  illustrated  several  times 
afterwards,  as  in  B.C.  279,  when  about  24,000  Greeks  under  Kallippos  the 
Athenian  defended  the  pass  for  months  against  more  than  170,000  Gauls 
(Galatians)  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls  too  eventually  found  their  way 
across  the  mountains,  but  the  Greeks  had  time  to  depart  in  the  ships  which 
were  kept  in  readiness. 

In  B.  C.  191  AfUiochos  III.  of  Syria,  with  10.000  men,  retired  to  Ther- 
mopylse  before  a  Roman  army  of  40,000  men  under  Manius  Aeiliu*  Glabrio, 
who  was  joined  also  by   the  Macedonians.    Antiochos  fortified  himself  in 
the  pass  with  rampart  and  ditch  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  large  Asiatic 
army;   but  once   more   a   detour   gave   victory   to   the    attacking    force. 
M.  Porcius  CatOt  the  legate,  stormed  the  fortress  on  Kallidromos  (mentioned 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion ;  comp.  p.  194),  and  pressed  on.  &%«.vda.\. 
the  Syrian  camp  from  the  height  above,  while  A.cV\VTia  Q\%.>ot\v>  *.\.\».Ora^  NN. 
from  beneath.    This  decided  the  fight;  the  camp  vjaa  a^.oTOl«A^  voA  «t^^ 
the  king  with  500  followers  escaped.  .       _x 

Seven!  armies  liave   marched  througli    the   paa«   Vii   Txv<:i^v«w   ^.^^ 
moden  times,  without,  however,  coming  to  aiky  Aet\sVv«i  \>iw\X\^  \w«t«.. 
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A  survey  of  the  district  from  the  rocky  eminence  above  the 
mill  shows  us  that  the  spot  must  have  undergone  considerahle 
alteration  since  the  days  of  Leonidas.  For  instead  of  an  easily 
closed  deflle  50  ft.  wide,  between  the  precipice  and  the  sea,  there 
extends  before  us  a  flat  and  partly  marshy  plain  flrom  1  Vr^  ^*  Inoad, 
which  has  been  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Spercheios  (p.  197)  and  several  mountain-torrents.  The  eastern- 
most and  westernmost  of  the  three  circular  hillocks  near  the  mill  bear 
mural  fragments  of  undoubtedly  ancient  origin;  for  the  £.  entrance 
to  the  pass  seems  from  the  first  to  have  stood  more  in  need  of  arti- 
ficial fortification  than  the  W.  As  the  walls  were  repeatedly  repaired, 
even  so  late  as  under  Justinian  in  the  6th  cent.  A.  D.,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  when  they  were  first  erected.  Acilias  Qlabrio 
and  Antiochos  fought  at  the  E.  end  of  the  defile ;  while  the  struggle 
between  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans  certainly  took  place^  at  the  W. 
end.  On  a  fourth  hill,  which  lies  2V2  M.  to  the  £.,  in  the  direction 
of  Molo  (p.  186),  are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the  little 
town  of  Alpenoi ,  whence  the  Greek  army  drew  its  supplies  in 
B.C.  480. 

The  two  hot  Sulphureous  Springs  (temp,  over  120^  Fahr.) 
which  have  given  the  pass  its  name,  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
nearly  V2  ^*  to  the  W.  of  the  mill.  For  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  springs  the  ground  is  encrusted  with  the  white  and  glis- 
tening deposit  of  the  sulphureous  water  and  sounds  hollow  under 
the  horses'  hoofs.  In  the  conduits  by  which  the  water  is  led  to  the 
mill  and  other  points  the  water  has  a  bluish-green  colour.  This 
fact  was  observed  byPausanias;  "I  noticed'*,  he  says,  ''that  the 
water  of  the  springs  at  Thermopylae  was  coloured  like  the  sea,  not  of 
course  at  all  points,  but  on  its  course  to  the  basins,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  'chytroi'  or  cooking  vessels".  These  'chytroi*  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  square  basins,  beside  which  the 
wooden  huts  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  have  been  erected ; 
they  have,  however,  had  their  appearance  much  altered  by  the 
sulphur  deposits.  The  water  in  the  springs  themselves  is  quite  clear. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  thermal  springs,  just  beyond  a 
copious  cold  spring,  rises  a  round  hill,  surmounted  by  a  ruined 
cavalry  barrack,  and  commanding  the  W.  entrance  of  the  pass.  This 
is  the  Kolonos  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  on  which  the  surviving 
Greeks  assembled  for  the  last  deadly  struggle,  and  on  which  was 
afterwards  placed  a  lion  as  a  monument  to  Leonidas,  with  the  famous 
inscription:      r^  .  . .   .     .,,       .      ^         .       - 

xeCfxe&a  xotc  xe(vu)v  ^7)|xaat  nsi&ofievot 
'Stranger,  tell  the  Spartans  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  commands.'* 

The  inscription  referring  to  a\\  i\vfe  toTtOB^\.vQ.\A  tvcl\ 

*On  this  spot  four  tYiouaan^,  Ye\o^^TvTvtw«&^ 
Fought  against  more  ttiau  Vkxe^  m\\\voTv%. 
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From  this  Mil  we  can  trace  with  our  eye  a  long  reach  of  the 
Spereheios  (the  modern  Helldda^,  here  bordered  by  plane-trees.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  entered  the  Malic  Gulf  much 
farther  to  the  N.;  and  its  present  tributaries,  the  Asopoa,  Mtlas, 
and  Drycu,  flowed  directly  into  the  sea.  The  marshes  to  the  N.  of 
ThermopylsB  are  traversed  by  long  drainage  -  canals ,  which  also 
empty  themselves  into  the  Spercheios.  Beyond  the  marshes  pasture- 
lands  stretch  as  far  as  Mt.  Othrys. 

Following  the  new  road  from  Atalante  (p.  186)  to  Lamia,  be- 
tween the  marsh  on  the  right  and  the  heights  on  the  left,  we  now 
leave  the  valley  of  Thermopylae  and  reach  (20-25  min.)  the  Mill  of 
Zestano^  to  which  water  is  brought  from  the  mountain  by  means 
of  a  long  aqueduct  supported  by  arches.  A  little  before  reaching 
the  mill,  we  pass  a  shallow  water-course,  over  the  reddish  stones 
of  which  flows  luke-warm  mineral -water.  This  is  doubtless  the 
ancient  Phoenix^  which  obtained  its  name  from  its  reddish  colour, 
and  formerly  flowed  into  the  Asopos  (p.  198).  This  district  is 
also  said  to  have  contained  the  little  town  of  Anthele  and  a  Temple 
of  Demeter,  where  the  Greek  Amphictyons  assembled  as  they  did 
at  Delphi  (p.  148). 

We  cross  the  Spercheios  ^^  M.  farther  on  by  the  Bridge  of 
Alamannaj  named  after  the  adjoining  group  of  houses,  among  whicli 
are  a  guard-house  and  a  khan.  The  bridge  is  known  as  the  scene  of 
the  heroic  resistance  offered  by  the  young  Athanaaios  Diakoa  and 
tbc  brave  Bishop  of  Salona,  at  the  head  of  700  Greeks,  to  a  strong 
Turkish  army  under  OmerVriones  and  Mehemed  Pa$ha,  on  5th  May, 

1821.  The  leaders  of  the  Greeks  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  Turks. 

The  route  from  Thermopylae  is  joined  at  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna 
hy  a  bridle-path,  bearing  the  curious  name  of  BaaiXtxoc  Apclpioc,  coming 
from  (2V2  hrs.)  the  khan  of  Ptokoveniio  (p.  147)  across  the  hill  of  Kalli- 
dromos  (Sarumata,  p.  194).  On  this  path,  Ult  M.  from  the  bridge,  lies 
the  village  of  Moustaphdm  Bey.  About  V/t  m..  farther  to  the  W..  on  a 
double- peaked  rocky  hill  rising  above  the  road  from  Qravia  (p.  147)  to 
Lamia,  a  little  back  from  the  path  and  to  the  left  of  the  point  where 
the  Karvounaria  (the  ancient  Asopos)  enters  the  ^Trachinian  Plain\  are  the 
scanty  ruins  of  Herikleia.  This  ancient  town  and  castle  was  founded  in 
B.C.  426  by  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  accompanied  by  Doric  (Spartans 
and  others)  and  iSolic  colonists.  It  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  371  by  the  Thes- 
salians  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  (Btseans  and  Malians.  The  first  encounter 
between  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Lamian  War  (p.  198)  took 
place  here,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Macedonians,  under  Antipater, 
withdrew  to  Lamia.  Herakleia  was  taken  in  B.C.  191  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul M.  Acilius  Glabrio  (p.  196).  The  modem  name  of  its  site  and  also  of 
the  rocky  ravine  of  the  stream  is  Sideroporta  or  *iron  gate\ 

Nearly  3  M.  farther  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  hamlet  of  KoiivelOj  on  the 
S.  slope  of  a  steep  flat-topped  hill,  on  which  in  early  antiquity  stood  the 
town  of  Trachii.  Numerous  legends  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  this 
district,  among  others  that  of  his  death  on  the  funeral-pile  whence  he 
ascended  to  Olympos.  At  the  date  of  the  Persian  wars  Tt«.c\v\%  txA'^^ 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  plain  and  the  mo\iTi\iTkVa&  «&  ^*.t  *.^  ^Vcrss^v:^- 
pjr]se.    The  ruins  have  not  yet  been  carefuWy  examiTifc^.  • 

The  plain  beyond  the  Alamanna  \)TlAge  Vs  occ,w^V^^  "^^  xSSV'fc^ 
land  and  paature,  vineyards  and  to\)acto-p\atiUtVo\i%.  N^eyxN^^^^^^ 
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the  mouth  of  the  Asopos,  descending  from  Traehis  (see  abore),  and 
past  the  villages  of  OmerBey  and  Saramaakli  or  8armou8akU(^0Tai(m 
Yillage'),  and  In  2  hrs.  after  leaTing  the  bridge  reach  — 

Lamia.  —  Xenodochion  tou  Bavv€U  (named  after  its  proprietor),  Xeno- 
docMon  t5n  Xindn^  both  in  the  Platfa;  B.  eharged  aoeording  to  nainber 
of  beds  (2  fr.  each).  —  Restaurant  also  in  the  Platfa. 

Lamia  (AafiCa),  called  ZitoHni  by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  Greeks 
also  until  quite  lately,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  5500  inhab., 
extending  along  the  slopes  of  two  spurs  of  Mount  Othrys,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  medisBval  castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  nomarch  of 
Fhthiotis,  The  streets  are  now  tolerably  regular,  although  they  still 
bear  traces  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  such  as  the  paintings  on  some 
of  the  houses  in  the  bazaar  and  a  fairly  preserved  mosque  and 
minaret.  The  gardens,  also,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  are  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  well-known  predilection  of  the  Turks  for  such 
enclosures;  and  there  are  numerous  Turkish  graves  on  the  low 
hill  to  the  W. ,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  several  mills  driven  by 
the  copious  water  of  a  single  stream. 

The  antique  remains  are  scanty  and  uninteresting.  For 
whatever  glamour  the  Homeric  poems  may  have  cast  about  the 
country  round  the  Malic  Gulf  as  the  home  of  Achilles  and  his 
Myrmidons,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the  district  appear  as  semi- 
barbarians.  Lamfa  is  chiefly  known  from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Antipater  here  by  the  Athenians  and  iEtolians  under  the  Athenian 
Leosthenes  in  B.  C.  323.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Greeks,  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  shake  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  Lcosthenes  was  killed  during  the  siege ;  and  his 
successor  Antiphilos  suffered  the  decisive  defeat  atKrannon  (p.  216) 
in  the  following  year.  The  fact  that  the  entire  army  of  Antipater 
was  cooped  up  here  for  a  considerable  time  speaks  for  the  size  of 
the  town.  The  enclosing  wall  probably  extended  over  the  lower 
heights  in  front  of  the  depression  between  the  two  main  hills.  There 
are  a  few  fragments  of  walls,  built  of  regular  squared  stones,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  W.  hill. 

The  E.  hill  is  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  Citadel,  built  on  ancient 
foundations.  Permission  to  visit  it  must  be  obtained  from  the 
nomarch.  As  the  height  is  divided  from  Othrys,  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.,  by  a  slight  depression  only,  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
fortress  has  long  vanished.  A  small  garrison  is  kept  here  merely 
on  account  of  the  powder-magazine  in  the  former  barracks,  built 

under  King  Otho.   The  view  is  celebrated. 

To  the  N.  is  the  long  chain  of  Othiffs ;  to  the  £.  the  Malic  Gulf  (Qulf 
of  Lamia),  with  the  adjoining  part  of  tlie  Plain  of  the  Sperelieios^  stretching 
as  far  as  Thermopylee,  where  the  Knemidian  Mountain*  and  (Eta  begin. 
Far  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  village-sprinkled  plain,  through  which  the 
Spercheios  winds  like  a  ribbon,  T\aea  lUt^  iii«A«\v«  TympAre^^of,  the  modem 
Fe/ouc/ii  (70OS  ft.). 

About  12  JI.    to  the  1^.   o(  Lamiti,  \u  ^  ^;^?*^^^  ^vi^V  \iwv^^\\i  n:^s. 
crest   of  Mount    Othrys,   wbicli  formeCi  WW  ^^^  'J^;? ^^^;^i^  ^^^ 
Oreece  and  Turkey,  lies  the  lioapitaXAe  conxeivX.  o\  lai\.V»5^%.   ^\^^  ^o%<i. 
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lending  to  the  W.  over  the  Phoiirka  Pms  (p.  236)  has  been  the  main  artery 
of  tramc  between  Thessaly  and  Greece  proper  since  the  davm  of  history. 
The  view  hence  across  the  Pharsalian  plain  to  the  distant  Olympos  is 
magnificent. 

Between  Lamfa  and  (9  M.)  Stylfda,  there  is  a  good  road,  on 
which  a  diligence  plies  several  times  weekly  in  connection  with 
the  coasting-steamer  mentioned  below  and  at  p.  210  (3-4  fr.  each 
pers.,  small  articles  of  luggage  free;  saddle  and  pack-horses  at 
the  khan,  3  fr.).   The  road  runs  through  Megalovrysis  and  AvUiki. 

Stylida  (StuXU)  ?  a  small  town  with  1800  inhab.,  in  a  pretty 

but  unhealthy  situation,    is  the  port  for  the  whole  district  of 

Phthiotis,  and  also  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  S.  of  Thessaly.   At 

the  harbour  is  the  large  factory  of  6iann6poulos  &  Co. ,  in  which 

various  articles  are  produced.   At  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill 

of  Hagios  Eliaa  lay  Pkalara,  the  ancient  port  of  Lamfa. 

About  6  If .  to  the  E.  is  Achind^  the  ancient  Echinos^  and  9  H.  farther 
on  is  Gardiki^  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  and  citadel  of  LarUsa  Krt- 
maite^  taken  in  B.C.  S02  by  Demetrios  Poliorketes. 

21.  EnboBa. 

From  Athens  to  Chalkiiy  see  R.  17.  —  The  land-ronte  is  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  voyage  by  one  of  the  Greei  Coa^Hriff  Steamers  mentioned 
at  pp.  xx-xxii,  which  ply  from  the  Pireeus  to  Chalkie  in  about  18  hrs. 
(fares  19  fr.,   14  fr.).  —  Comp.  also  B.  22. 

Euboea,  Eufioia  (pron.  Evvia)^  is  the  largest  island  belonging  to  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  lies  like  a  great  breakwater  so  near  the 
K.  coast  of  the  mainland,  that  the  ancients  believed  it  had  been  separated 
from  it  by  an  earthquake.  All  the  harbours  on  the  island  are  situated  on 
its  W.  coast;  its  E.  coast  consists  almost  entirely  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  practicable  landing-places,  but  presenting 
no  sheltered  haven.  The  mountains,  composed  mainly  of  micaceous  and 
argillaceous  slate,  are  grouped  in  four  masses:  to  the  N.  the  Hagios  Elias 
or  Oaltzades  Mts.  (4496  ft.;  the  ancient  Telethrion)^  with  the  peninsula  of 
Lithada;  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  half  of  the  island  the  Kandili  Mts. 
0966  ft. ;  the  ancient  Makistos) ;  to  the  E.  the  mountain  system  of  Delphi 
(5725  ft.;  the  ancient  Dirphys)\  and  in  the  S.  the  Hagios  Elias  or  Oefia 
Mountains  (4830  ft.). 

Among  the  throng  of  peoples  that  inhabited  Euboea  at  the  beginning 
of  the  historical  period,  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Thessalian  BUo- 
pians  in  the  N.,  the  Thracian  Abantes  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dryopians 
in  the  S.    lonians  from  Attica  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  Abantes 
and  formed  a  new  race,  which  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  entire  island. 
Their  two    chief  towns  were   ChaUtis   and  Eretriay   which    disputed  for 
many  years  the  possession  of  the  *Lelantian  District.    This  people  was 
powerful   and  numerous  enough  to  send  out   several  colonies   to  Kagna 
Orsecia,  Sicily,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (Chalkidike  or  Chalcidice). 
The  continuous  history  of  the  island  begins,  however,  in  B.C.  506  with 
the   subjugation  of  Chalkis  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
Attic  soil  made  the  possession  of  the  fertile  island  almost  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  powerful  maritime  trading  city.    The  disastrous  issue  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Euboea  by  the  Athenians, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  411V    '^^^  Vc\viiXW»xiN& 
maintained  their  independence,  but  generaWy  alooA.  \>n  k.\\ve,w%  \w  NXsl*^  X-aNftx 
wars.    The  battle  of  CliSBronea  (p.  156)  decided  Uie  t«^\A  ol  '«.\jXv«».>  ^'^^^ 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  it  became   subject  to  llL«LGft^o\A«i.    ^vsX^^^Qca*^^^"^  ^ 
after  several  battles,  it  was  subdued  by  tlie  UoniMia. 
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The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204  transferred  the  EuboBaa  Ma-ports 
to  the  Venetians,  who,  after  repeated  wars  with  the  Franklah  princes, 
finally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island  (1966).  At  this  perioa 
Euboea  received  the  name  of  Negrcponte  (firom  ^EttIik)*,  'Egrlpo^  which 
it  retained  until  quite  recently.  Next  to  Crete,  it  was  the  most  important 
Venetian  station  in  the  Levant.  The  Turks  succeeded  the  VeaetlaBS  in 
1470  as  possessors  of  the  island,  and  held  it  until  the  Protoo4»l  of  London 
(3rd  Feb.,  1890)  transferred  it  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  main  attraction  of  Buboea  is  its  fine  scenery,  particularly  in  the 
N.  half,  but  the  S.  part  of  the  island  also  contains  some  interesting  ruins. 

a.  Chalkig. 

Xenodoehion  Olympia,  moderate,  good  cooking;  Xemodoehion  tSm  XenSit, 
comfortable  night  quarters.  The  other  inns  are  not  so  good.  —  The  office 
of  the  Oreek  Steamers  is  in  the  Kastro. 

The  name  Ghalkis  probably  means  'ore*  or  'metal-town*,  though 
as  yet  no  mines  have  been  traced  In  the  neighboarhood.  Possibly 
therefore  the  name  may  be  derlred  from  xdEX}^7}  (marex)  and  may 
point  to  a  settlement  of  Phoenicians  engaged  in  procuring  the  purple 
dye  of  this  shell-flsh.  The  strikingly  favourable  position  of  the  town 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  BcBotia  and  the  fertile  is- 
land approach  each  other,  makes  the  early  foundation  of  a  sea- port 
extremely  probable.  The  town  was  fortified  at  an  early  period,  but 
beyond  a  number  of  squared  stones,  incorporated  in  later  edifices, 
and  the  remains  of  a  breakwater,  there  are  no  ancient  relics  extant 

The  present  town  of  Chalkis,  with  6900  inhab.,  is  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  eparchy  of  Euboea,  and  contains  several  modem 
cliurches,  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  other  public  buildings.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  especially  from  the  mainland,  it  presents  a  charm- 
ingly picturesque  appearance,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
irregular  interior  is  apt  to  be  disappointing.  The  town  comprises 
two  quite  distinct  parts :  the  diamond-shaped  citadel  and  the  sub- 
urban district. 

In  B.C.  411  Chalkis  was  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  where  the  old  Turkish  fort  of Kardbaba  (p.  180)  pro- 
bably represents  the  ancient  fortified  hill  of  Kanethos,  The  bridge, 
which  was  of  course  frequently  renewed  in  the  course  of  time,  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  strong  swing-bridge.  The  Euripos 
at  this  point  was  originally  wider  and  quite  open  to  shipping ;  but 
in  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Eubcsans  filled  up  part  of  the 
channel  and  erected  the  fortified  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  Boeotia  being  cut  off  by  the  ships  of  the  Athen- 
ians. The  strait  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  a  small  rocky  island, 
on  which  is  a  small  fort,  with  two  round  towers,  resting  on  ancient 
foundations.  The  shallow  channel  between  this  island  and  the 
mainland  is  about  85  ft.  wide ;  the  other,  through  which  a  strong 
cnnent  flows,  is  120  ft.  wide.  The  widening  of  the  Euripos  has 
recently  been  undertaken  M  a  ^eAgvaxv  wiisv^Mk?} .  — 'YVkfc ^viH*«^>\l 
currents,  for  which  the  Eutipoa  ^vaa  Ai^vsiv  Um^\\*  Viwsw  Nlvss^^  Vw^- 
Dwmorial,    depend  both  on  the  e\^^>  wv^tVo^  ^l\\veW\^,  Kt^^^s^ 
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the  yarying  quantity  of  water  brought  by  the  streams  emptying  into 
it.  They  are  more  violent  in  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  than  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  they,  are  avoided  even  by  the  steamer  when  they 
are  at  their  strongest. 

Close  to  the  E.  end  of  the  bridge,  and  more  than  half-surrounded 
by  the  sea,  lies  the  Kastro,  the  citadel  of  Ohalkis,  with  massive 
battlemented  and  turreted  walls  dating  chiefly  trom  the  Venetian 
period,  though  here  and  there  they  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
Turks.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  fort  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  well-known  cognizance  of  Venice,  occurs  re- 
peatedly. The  church  of  the  Hagia  ParaskevS,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Kastro,  once  the  chief  church  of  the  Venetians,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  at  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  period.  The  wide  fosse, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  spanned  by  two  wooden  bridges,  de- 
fended by  imposing  gateways.  The  N.  gate  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
chief  street  of  the  Kastro,  which  is  prolonged  thence  to  the  suburban 
town;  the  S.  gate  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Jewish  quarter  and 
to  a  part  of  the  fortress  now  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  ruined 
Venetian  Aqueduct,  which  also  begins  at  the  S.,  passes  through  part 
of  the  suburb  and  is  thence  carried  across  the  plain  by  a  series  of 
arches,  some  of  which  are  30  ft.  high.  It  was  fed  by  springs  in  the 
Delph  Mountains,  about  18  M.  distant  (p.  206). 

The  character  of  the  busy  Suburban  Town  (rpocfaxeiov)  is  much 
more  modem  than  that  of  the  Kastro.  In  the  main  street  are  the 
inn  mentioned  at  p.  200,  and  a  large  church,  with  a  detached  bell- 
tower  that  was  formerly  a  Turkish  minaret.  Not  far  off  are  the 
Demarchia,  where  a  few  antique  sculptures  are  preserved,  and  the 
great  square,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  containing 
the  coffee-houses  and  the  shops  of  the  fruit  and  flsh-sellerg.  Vessels 
anchor  along  the  bank.  The  houses  of  this  part  of  the  city  extend 
to  the  E.  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Velibahaa,  crowned  by  a  chapel 
of  St.  Elias,  formerly  a  Turkish  oratory  (Tektfs). 

Near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos^  on  the  coast  road  to  Vasi- 
liko  and  Eretria,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ohalkis,  rises  a  spring,  which 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Areifiuaa,  This  spring 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  water  now  used  in  the  town,  and 
waggons  with  the  water-casks  are  almost  always  to  be  met  on  the 
road.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  rock- tombs;  higher  up,  near 
the  obapel  of  Hagios  lodnnes  Prddromos  are  several  ancient  domed 
structures  of  the  *Tholos'  (66Xo?)  type. 

b.  From  Chmlkif  to  Xaryitoi  vik  Eretria,  Aliyeri,  and  Stonra. 

This  excursion  occupies  three  days,  the  nights  being  spent  at  Aliveri 
(11  hrs.  from  Chalkis)  and  Stoura  (lOV^brs.  from  Aliveri  and  G  Iit%.  itv;yGSk. 
Karystos).  —  A  visit  to  Eretria  alone  takes  oue  ^ti^. 

The  TOAd  passes  the  Arethusa  (see  a\)0\e^,  ^  |  ^'V^ .  \i«^ wv^.  Hi\5vR5«i^ 
is  an  iambic  inscription   cut   on  the  xock,   a.wwoxu\Ok.xv%  >iXvss.\.  ^OaA 
Byzantine  Protospathar  Theophylaktos  m«L3Le  l^vft  ^Qiiw^  i^«^%  ^^^ 
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coast  Farther  on  we  enter  a  gradually  expanding  plain,  among  the 
fiotton  plantations  and  com-flelds  of  which  lies  (2  hrs.  ftom  Chalkis] 
the  large  yillage  of  Vaailik6j  recognisable  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  its  well-preserved  Venetian  tower.  A  hill  abont  l^s  M  to  tiie 
left  is  crowned  by  the  medisBval  castle  of  Phyla, 

Beyond  Yasilikd  the  road  traverses  an  nndulating  agricoltanl 
district  and  then  leads  across  an  uncultivated  moor,  passing  several 
ancient  wells,  to  (2^2  hrs.)  the  mills  of  NeonEretria,  where  there 
are  some  ancient  fragments  of  walls  and  graves,  and  ancient  wheel- 
ruts.  About  1  M.  farther  on  (4*^4  hrs.  from  Ghallds)  is  the  now  un- 
important Er^tria,  generally  called  Aletria,  sometimes  also  iViea- 
Paard  from  the  Psariotes  who  settled  here  in  1821  (comp.  p.  136). 
The  marshes  which  now  render  this  district  unhealthy  must  have 

been  drained  by  canals  in  ancient  days. 

Eretria  was  the  most  important  town  in  Euboea  next  to  Chalkis,  and 
like  it  probably  owed  its  rise  to  Ionic  settlers  from  Attica.  The  Bretnans, 
as  is  well  known,  joined  the  Athenians  in  snccouringMiletos  when  threaten- 
ed by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  600,  and  on  this  aceonnt  drew  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  Darius,  who  gave  special  orders  to  his  generals  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  destroy  Eretria.  The  Persians,  after  capturing  the  town 
by  treachery,  plundered  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  many  of  the  in- 
habitants to  Susa  as  slaves.  Kretria,  however,  seems  to  have  been  soon 
rebuilt;  at  all  events  its  inhabitants  were  present  with  seven  ships  at 
the  sea-fights  of  Artemision  and  Salamis,  and  with  sevend  hundred 
hoplites  at  Plateea.  In  B.  C.  411  the  Eretrians  contributed  greatly  to  the 
deliverance  of  Euboea  from  the  dominion  of  Athens;  after  the  dis- 
astrous naval  engagement  which  the  Athenians  fought  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agesandridas,  they  destroyed  the  Athenian  ships  that  sought  refuge 
in  the  supposed  friendly  shelter  of  the  harbour.  Eretria  afterwards  joined 
the  new  Attic  naval  league  in  B.  C.  378,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Macedonians.  In  B.  C.  198  the  Romans  under  Lucius  Quinctius 
stormed  the  town,  in  which  they  found  little  gold,  but  a  great  store  of 
'antique'  works  of  art,  the  legacy  of  its  past  greatoess.  —  Eretria  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Menidhnos^  a  pupil  of  Plato. 

The  ruins  of  Eretria,  although  the  most  considerable  relics  of 
antiquity  that  £ub(£a  has  to  show ,  are  not  in  themselves  of  any 
great  importance.  Ancient  foundations  may  be  traced  at  numerous 
spots  among  the  three  rows  of  houses  composing  the  modem  village. 
The  site  of  the  Gymnasium  is  indicated  more  or  less  exactly  by  a 
block  of  marble,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of  a  liberal 
citizen.  A  bacchanalian  Mosaic,  formed  of  sea-pebbles,  dates  from 
the  Jioman  period.  Between  the  three  roofless  buildings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  the  Acropolis,  is  the  site  of  the  Theatre, 
formed  by  an  artificial  mound  (about  3  min.  from  the  village).  The 
Acropolis,  which  is. visible  from  a  considerable  distance,  was  forti- 
fied mainly  with  polygonal  walls ;  regular  courses  of  masonry  occur 
in  the  towers  only.  On  its  N.  verge  is  a  tower,  39  ft.  long  by  33  ft. 
broad,  which  commands  a  view  of  Olympos  (3848  ft.)  on  the  N. 
and  across  the  strait  to  Oropos  (p.  176)  on  the  S.  Two  long  walls, 
which,  however,  can  only  \)e  tT&c,ev\.\\\\feTtKv\\.fe\v>!Vj^\\\\vt\wa  the  E. 
and  W,  eJges  of  thtj  fortTess  lovjaxiVs  \\\ei\feNfe\  %t^\\\A  ^^yavCvc.^ 
the  shore.    On  the  beach  also,  al  t\ie  poVivX.  ^V^x^  ^V^  ts^wl\a\.-\.^^\* 
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lie,  is  a  connected  line  of  wall ;  and  there  are  a  few  remains  extant 
of  a  cross-wall  dividing  the  citadel  from  the  lower  town.  A  toler- 
ably coherent  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  town  may 
be  gathered  from  the  position  of  these  various  remains. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Eretria,  we  pass  some  ancient  graves  with  the 
sarcophagi  found  in  them ;  farther  on  are  some  hewn  stones,  and 
then  a  ruined  chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  the  pedestal  of  an 
ancient  statue,  with  an  inscription.  At  the  8kala  of  the  village 
of  Vdiheiaj  which  lies  V/2  M.  inland,  is  (2  hrs.  from  Eretria)  the 
large  Khan  of  Kolonna,  where  quarters  may  be  had  for  the  night 
if  necessary. 

On  the  plain  com-flelds  alternate  with  vineyards  and  orchards. 
On  a  hill,  1^2  M.  beyond  Kolonna,  are  a  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  partly  incorporated  in  some  medisBval  chapels,  which 
indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  commanding  the  W.  entrance 
of  the  KakC SkalaVdtheias,  This  laborious  pass  skirts  the  Kotylaeon, 
a  range  of  mountains  continuing  the  Delph  system  (p.  206)  south- 
wards to  the  sea,  and  forms  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  middle  and  the  S.  of  Euboea.  Beyond  the  Kakl  Skala, 
which  is  5-6  M.  (^2  hrs.)  long,  we  enter  the  fertile  plain  of  Aliveri. 
About  3  M.  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Kakf  Skala  and  about  3/4  M.  to 
the  right  of  the  road  is  the  ruined  'Chapel  of  the  Kid'  ('Sto  Riphi'), 
with  some  fragments  of  ancient  buildings. 

Passing  several  other  ruins  we  next  reach  (Y2  ^r.)  the  pretty  and 
high-lying  village  of  Aliy^ri  (lOOOinhab.),  the  chief  place  between 
Chalkis  and  Karystos.  Travellers  who  wish  to  pass  the  night  here 
are  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Aliveri  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tamynae,  where  the  Athenian  general  Phokion,  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Eretria  in  B.O.  350,  was  surrounded  by  the  united 
Euboeans,  but  succeeded  through  the  bravery  of  his  troops  in 
effecting  an  honourable  retreat. 

On  a  spur  of  the  hill  on  which  the)village  lies,  on  our  left  as 
we  descend  to  the  Skala,  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  apparently  in 
its  original  position.  The  Skala  Aliveriody  ^U  ^'  ^^ova.  the  village, 
is  probably  on  the  site  of  Pofthmds^  a  ferry-station  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  At  the  Skala  there  are  generally  passenger-boats 
to  Chalkis  or  Laurion  to  be  found,  but  they  do  not  start  unless 
they  have  ten  passengers  (3-4  fr.  each  pers.).  —  A  tall  Venetian 
tower  and  a  ruined  castle  rise  on  the  coast  1  M.  to  the  S.,  but  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  near  them. 

We  now  follow  the  new  carriage  road  to  Koumi  (p.  206),  on 
which  lies  the  wretched  village  of  Velouaia.,  3^/4  M.  from  Aliveri. 
Farther  on,  we  pass  near  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle  ^wd.  \^^\<c^^  >C^^ 
village  of  Koutoumould.  Our  route  next  &W\Tt&  t\ve  e^%(&  Cki  ^\£vW!^«?i 
valley  (often  under  water),  to  the  S.E.  ot  ^\i\c\i\\^fe^  «^  %.\.%.'k^ ^^'t^.-^ 
Mil.    The  mediaval  ruins  which  cro^rn  tMa  Yie\?^\v\.  c»^c.w^^  ^^'^  ^^"^ 
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of  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  little  town  of  Dy8U)8,  The  village  of 
the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  some  ancient  walls  and  towers,  a  large  rock-hewn  sarcophagus, 
gates,  and  a  cistern. 

Oar  farther  course  leads  past  a  considerable  nnmber  of  ruins 
among  which  those  near  the  village  of  Zarka  perhaps  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Zdreira.  At  this  point  we  catch  a  glimpse  to  the  right 
of  a  deep  bay  running  far  into  the  land,  with  the  island  of  Kavaliani, 
perhaps  the  ancient  Olaukonnesoa,  at  its  month.  Before  reaching 
(3hr8.)  Harmyrop6tamo  we  pass  a  spring,  where  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi are  used  as  water-troughs.  From  the  height  to  which  the  road 
now  ascends  we  overlook  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as  the 
dreaded  Kavo  Doro  (p.  205),  while  on  the  W.  we  Bee  the  Bay  of 
Stoura,  in  which  lies  the  rugged  and  straggling  island  of  Stouronisi 
the  /EyUeia  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the  village  otMtsocMri  we  reach 
a  point  called  Diliai,  marked  by  ancient  and  modem  rains  and  by 
a  spring  of  good  water.  Thence  the  route  leads  over  hills,  through 
defiles,  and  across  a  small  plain  to  (2^2  ^'s.  from  Hannyrop6tamo] 
the  village  of  Stoura  (800  inhab.),  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
double-peaked  hill.  Opposite  the  white  church  of  the  Panagia  is  a 
coffee-house,  where  refreshments  and,  at  a  pinch,  night-quarters 
may  be  had.  The  ancient  Styra,  a  town  of  the  Dryopians,  which 
is  named  along  with  Eretria  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars, 
lay  3/4  M.  from  here,  on  the  coast,  but  its  foundations  c^n  now 
hardly  be  distinguished. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Stoura  to  the  so-called 
'Dragon  Houses'.  We  climb  by  a  steep  path  to  O/z  hr.)  the  depresjtion 
between  tbe  peaks  above  the  village,  and  follow  a  track  past  some  ancient 
quarries,  which  still  contain  half-hewn  blocks,  unfinished  columns,  per- 
pendicularly cut  walls,  and  tbe  like.  In  15-20  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  ilagios  Nikolaos,  where  stand  three  ancient  but  well-preserved 
stone-huts,  known  as  the  Dragon  Houiei  (Ma  spftia  tou  Drakou").  These 
huts,  made  of  massive  slabs  of  stone,  were  more  probably  shelters  for 
the  quarrymen  than  either  royal  palaces  or  primitive  temples.  —  Tbe 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  climbing  the  neighbouring  Mt.  Hagioi 
Nilcolaoi,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  imposing  Prankish  castle  oi  Larmena^ 
and  a  chapel  of  the  saint.  The  top  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  part  of 
Eubcea,  with  the  gloomy  Ocha  Mts.,  and  of  the  Attic  coast  from  Marathon 
to  Cape  Colonna. 

Stoura  is  about  5-6  hrs.  ride  from  Karystos;  but  the  route 
passes  through  no  village  or  town  with  the  exception  of  the  hamlet 
of  KapsaUi,  close  to  Stoura.  It  runs  partly  along  monntain-slopes, 
partly  over  chains  of  hills,  and  finally  across  a  spacious  plain.  About 
halfway  is  the  'Bey's  Spring'  (xoO  p^Y)  i?j  Pp6ai;). 

The  modern  Karystos  (4100  inhab.),  where  a  wretched  khan 

offers  accommodation,  is  the  capital  of  S.  Euboea,  and  was  founded 

after  the  War  of  Independence.    The  ancient  town  of  the  same 

nnme  was  situated  on  tbe  slope  o^  \\iek<?.Ta^Q\\^,\stfst%.^Kv\\N\v^M.. 

inland,  on  the  other  side  of  tA\e  Mcgalo  Rcwma, h»\v\^\v\^ ^.^vwv^^M 

a  stone  bridge.    It  was  compeWeiV  to  axx^^\^  ^xv^VWi^-^^^X^^  \V^^«%- 
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ians,  and  on  that  account  was  afterwards  laid  under  contribution 
by  Themistokles ;  in  Roman  times  it  was  famous  for  a  light-green 
marble.  Its  site  is  called  Palaeochdra  (old  town)  and  is  occupied 
by  lemon-groves,  ivy- wreathed  medieval  mins,  and  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Transfiguration  ('Metamorphosis  tou  Sot^ros).  The  top 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (3  M.  from  the 
sea),  is  occupied  by  medieval  buildings  of  different  kinds.  The 
view  includes  a  large  number  of  villages,  the  ancient  quarries  near 
the  village  of  Myli  (with  unfinished  column-shafts),  and  the  peak 
of  Ocha. 

From  Karystos  we  may  make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Oeha  (4830  ft.), 
generally  now  called  St.  Elias,  after  a  chapel  of  that  saint,  in 
372  l^'s*  ^e  ascend  by  Palseochora  and  Orambidty  the  latter  also 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  and  then  past  the  arches  of 
a  medieval  aqueduct  and  several  mills.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent 
is  practicable  for  walkers  only.  From  the  chapel  a  climb  of  a  few 
minutes  more,  over  smooth  rocks,  brings  us  to  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, under  the  shelter  of  a  massive  rock,  which  Ulriohs,  with  uni- 
versal assent,  regards  as  the  most  ancient  Greek  (Dryopian)  temple 
extant,  probably  a  Sanctuaby  of  Tblbia  Hbba,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Hera  together.  This  remarkable  building  is  called  Spiti  tou  Drakou 
by  the  peasants,  and  is  in  fact  constructed  of  massive  blocks  and 
slabs  like  the  'dragon  houses'  mentioned  at  p.  204.  It  lies  with  its 
greatest  axis  running  from  £.  to  W.,  close  to  the  N.  side  of  the  hill, 
which  protects  it  in  some  measure  from  wind  and  weather.  It  is 
41  ft.  8  in.  long  by  25  ft.  3  in.  broad  outside  and  32  ft  4  in.  long 
by  16  ft.  3  in.  broad  inside.  The  perpendicular  doorway,  6  ft.  10  in. 
high  and  4  ft.  broad,  and  two  small  windows  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  S.  waU.  The  walls  inside  are  7  ft.  91/2  in-  Wgh.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  successive  projecting  courses  of  stone,  bevelled  off  in- 
side ;  these  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  but  leave  a  hypsethral  open- 
ing I9Y2  ft.  long  and  1972  inches  wide.  A  stone  bracket,  project- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  W.  wall  inside,  probably  supported  the 
image  of  the  god.  A  splendid  *yiBW  is  obtained  from  the  rock 
rising  above  the  temple  on  the  N. 

About  15  M.  to  the.  N.E.  of  Karystos,  3  H.  from  Dramesi,  is  another 
group  of  Dryopian  stone-buildings,  now  called  Archampolii  (vulgo  Char- 
ehatnbolis).  About  9  M.  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Kavo  Doro,  the 
ancient  iCapAareiM,  known  from  the  legend  of  Nauplios,  father  of  the  un- 
fortunate Palamedes.  He  kindled  here  false  beacons  to  decoy  the  Greek 
ships  returning  from  Troy,  but  as  his  chief  enemies  Ulysses  and  Aga- 
memnon escaped,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

Another  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  Hellenikon,  a  terrace 
with  massive  supporting  walls,  which  was  doubtless  a  sanctuary  of  some 
kind.     It   lies    about  s/4  M.  from   the  village  of  Platanistds^    which  i$ 
situated  9  M.  to  the  E.  of  Karystos.  Paleteo-Kattri  on  the  coast^  Q^.l&.VC(v^x 
to  the  E.,  is  probably  the  little  port  of  0«rae8t6i,  Imuqw^  l^t  Wa  X.'stss^Vs, 
of  Poseidon. 

A  market-boat  leaves  Karystos   fox  LauTion  ^,  V>R>\*^"^\t^' 
eacli  pen.)  several  times  a  week. 
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c.  From  Chalkis  to  XonmL 

Bridle-path,  about  13  or  14  hrs..  including  the  ascent  of  the  Ddph, 
16-17  hrs.    Niglkt-quarters  poor.  —  From  Koumi  to  iJiveri,  ^^jt-l  hn. 

The  path,  following  pretty  closely  the  course  of  the  Yenettan 
aqueduct  (p.  201),  leads  to  the  E.  through  the  fertile  Plain  of 
Ampelia.  40  min.  Vromousa,  At  (20  mio.)  Stoppei  the  path  begins 
to  ascend  gradually.  Near  (}/2  hr.)  the  Chap^  ofHagioM  EUaa  we 
reach  the  bed  of  a  stream  flowing  towards  VcuUikd  (jp.  202),  the 
general  course  of  which  we  now  ascend.  About  3  hrs.  after  leaving 
Chalkis  wo  reach  the  small  table-land  of  PissoficUf  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  village  of  that  name,  with  its  Venetian  tower.  Tower- 
ing above  the  lower  spurs  is  the  bare  pyramidal  peak  of  Del]^  (il) 
AIXcpT),  the  ancient  Aipcpuc;  5725  ft.),  the  flanks  of  whieh  are 
wooded  with  flr. 

The  ascent  is  made  from  Pissonas,  passing  (1  hr.)  Vouno.  near  the 
Springs  of  Hagios  StephanoBy  and  (1  hr.)  Steni^  which  may  also  De  reached 
by  a  detour  via  Kambid.  Here  we  obtain  a  view  of  an  ancient  channel 
for  the  brook  cut  deep  in  the  rocks  about  i/g  M.  distant.  From  Steni  we 
take  2V2  hrs.  more  to  reach  the  summit,  whence  Mt.  Athos  can  he  seen 
to  the  N.  in  clear  weather. 

The  massive  chain  called  Xttovouni  (or  Platanos)^  which  adjoins 
the  Delph  on  the  S.E. ,  is  equally  barren.  Beyond  (1^4  hr.)  Ptmmo^ 
on  a  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  stream,  we  lose  sight  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  ascends  towards  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos.  Below  the 
high-lying  village  of  Mistro  (IY2  ^'  farther  on),  near  a  mill,  is  a 
khan,  which,  however,  offers  no  accommodation  except  hare  walls. 
Adjacent  rises  a  Venetian  tower. 

We  now  ascend  along  the  slopes  of  the  Xerovouni,  and  in  about 
IV2  ^^'  reach  a  point  commanding  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  mainland  as  far  as  Parnassos  and  Helicon.  In  ^/^  hr. 
more  the  sea  comes  into  sight  on  the  E.,  and  also  the  £.  coast  of 
Euboea  as  far  as  the  forked  summit  of  Mt.  Ocha.  Numerous  vil- 
lages also  come  into  view  as  we  proceed.  After  passing  near  the 
hamlet  of  Monodris,  with  its  mediaeval  tower,  we  reach  (3*/4  hrs.) 
Gagia,  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  From  (1/4  hr.)  Neochoriy  which 
our  route  passes,  we  may  ascend  to  the  Palae6ka8tro  of  Episkopi 
(Y2  hr.),  one  of  the  principal  ruins  in  Eubcea,  with  both  ancient 
and  mcdisval  walls,  though  its  ancient  name  is  not  known.  Y2  h^- 
Vrysis ;  V2  ^^*  Dyrevmaia ;  */4  ^^'  Konisttaes ;  ^2  ^r*  KdkolirL  At 
(1  hr.)  Kastravold  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  two-peaked  Oxylithos. 
Other  villages  lie  on  farther  off  from  the  road.  On  a  pleasant  pla- 
teau, hardly  8/4  hr.  farther  on,  lies  — 

Koumi,  wlicre  we  obtain  accommodation  in  one  of  the  coffee- 
houses.   The  little  town  contains  3600  inhab.  and  carries  on  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  and  trade  extending  as  far  as  the  S.  of  Russia. 
The  name  is  identified  wit^  t\i«i.X.  ot  tVv^  wvcient  Kyme :  but  that 
town  seems  rather  to  have  stood  o\\  CapeKoumx^'i'»..^\^\»S!LV^\  wl 
the  site  of  the  ruins  adjoining  t^e  <i\vapft\  ot  HqqVo*  ^^*^;f\^^*^"^^\^^^; 
off,  near  the  secluded  convent  oi  Hagiot^Solet.—  few^O.^^V\Vge.\v. 
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or  brown  coal,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Koumi,  has  been  worked  under  the 
direction  of  German  officials  since  1834 ,  but  without  any  great 
result.   The  fossil  flora  of  the  mineral  is  interesting. 

A  picturesque  road  leads  from  Koumi  to  Aliveri  in  GYq-*^  his.j 
passing  numerous  villages,  several  of  which  possess  Venetian  towers. 
About  halfway,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  plain  of  Avlondri,  stands  the 
Byzantine  church  of  Hagia  Thekla,  where  a  frequented  fair  (Pane- 
gyris)  taken  place  every  year,  lasting  from  the  24th  to  the  28th 
September.  —  Aliveri,  see  p.  203. 

d.  From  Chalkii  to  Xeroehori.   Artemision. 

The  joamey  from  Chalkis,  vi&  Achmed  Aghdy  where  the  night  is 
spent,  to  Xeroehorif  takes  18-19  hrs.  Travellers  who  do  not  catch  one  of 
the  coaatin^-steamers  (mentioned  at  p.  xix-zxii)  at  Oreout  return  by  the 
roate  mentioned  at  p.  209  to  Achmed  Agha  (18-19  hrs.). 

The  road  leaves  Chalkis  near  the  Velibabas  and  skirts  a  shallow 
bay,  where  we  observe  numerous  remains  of  ancient  masonry.  The 
Harpdgion,  whence  Zeus  carried  off  the  beautiful  youth  Gtinymede, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  below  the  cypress  and  myrtle-surrrounded 
village  of  Vathondas,  At  (2^2  ^^s.  from  Chalkis)  Kastellaes  nu- 
merous remains,  apparently  of  an  ancient  marble  temple,  have  been 
found  near  the  church.  A  few  minutes  later  we  cross  the  bed  of  a 
river.  About  3  M.  to  the  right  of  our  road,  and  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  of  the  village  of  Psachnd^  lies  the  large  Venetian  castle  of 
Kastri.  The  scenery  now  becomes  wilder,  and  the  continuous  though 
gradual  ascent  of  the  road  begins  to  be  fatiguing.  From  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  where  (2^/4  hrs.  from  Kastellffis)  a  copious  spring 
rises,  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Euripos,  with  Chalkis  and 
the  mountains  opposite,  and  of  the  Delph  (p.  206),  while  to  the  N. 
we  survey  the  magnificent  forests  of  N.  Euboea,  with  the  islands  of 
Skfathos  and  Sk6pelos  in  the  distance. 

Our  route  now  runs  through  flne  mountain  scenery,  passing 
near  an  ancient  castle  (perhaps  the  KLimakde  of  the  ancients)  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Venetians,  and  then  descending  by  a  steep 
rocky  path,  called  the  Klimaki,  to  the  little  convent  of  Hagioa 
Qeotgioi,  We  next  traverse  a  long  valley,  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  arbutus  and  myrtle  and  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Boudoros,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  Achmed  Agh&  (9  hrs.  from  Chalkis), 
an  extensive  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Noel,  an  Englishman,  who 
receives  travellers  provided  with  an  introduction  with  great  hospi- 
tality. His  handsome  mansion  occupies  the  highest  point  in  the 
village. 

A  track  leads    Trom  Achmed  Agha  across  the  Kandili  Mountains  to 
(4  hrs.)  the  little  town  of  Linine,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Eubcea,  the  port 
of  export  for  the  magnesite  found  in  this  district.    lAmTk^  ^VviA^  v&.  "Cc^^ 
site  of  the  ancienl  ^gae^  which,  like  other  plaicea  q^  XAv^  %«bTiv&  \va.T&ftk., 
elaima  to  b&ve  bad  a  palace   of   Neptune  in  VU  -vVcVtaVs  .^  ^.t^^  ^»  >a»M^ 
given  name  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  —  Steamers,  see  y-  x^^  ■sitA. 

The  next  part  of  our  route,  passing  thtOTis^  t\i^  ^^^  \sxQvy»x«>^»^ 
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and  forest  scenery  of  EuboBa,  is  very  picUuresqae.  We  skirt  the 
E.  base  of  the  Kandili  Mts,,  passing  the  village  ot  Spaihari,  and 
then  traverse  the  valley  of  PharaUa,  which  is  watered  by  the 
second  jmain  branch  of  the  ancient  Boudoros,  Here  the  path  to 
Limne  (p.  207)  diverges  to  the  left.  Abont  100  paces  to  the  W. 
of  (4  hrs.)  Mandianikd  are  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
The  laud  here  belongs  partly  to  French  and  English  owners,  but  is 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  rich  Greeks.  We  pass  the  high- 
lying  village  of  Kokkinomilia  and  5-6  hrs.  after  leaving  Mandia- 
nlka  reach  — 

Xerochori  (2800  inhab.) ,  the  capital  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
island,  on  the  Xeropotamos,  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  here 
several  large  churches  and  coffee  houses  of  a  better  class,  strangers 
are  dependent  on  private  hospitality  for  a  lodging.  The  fertile  plain 
in  which  Xerochori  lies  is  rich  in  com  and  wine,  and  is  enclosed 
by  beautifully  wooded  mountains.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Hiitiaea^  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Perikles  in  B.  C.  466,  and  retained  under  their  dominion  by  the 
planting  of  a  colony  in  the  neighbouring  Ottdi  ('Qpe6c).  Though 
the  name  of  Histisea  remained,  the  place  itself  seems  to  have  been 
depopulated.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  Histina-Oreos  allied 
itself  with  the  Spartans,  but  subsequently  entered  the  Attic  naval 
league.  Later  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Romans. 

The  site  of  Uistijea  may  be  looked  for  with  tolerable  certainty 
at  the  village  of  aious  OreoHaj  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Xerochori.  About 
Y2  M.  farther  ou  is  the  Skala  of  Oreous,  where  the  steamers  of  the 
Greek  companies  call  (pp.  xx-xxii).  —  Obbos  lay  on  the  coast, 
2^2  M.  to  the  W.  Its  Acropolis  stood  on  the  hill,  adjoining  the  town 
on  the  N.,  now  covered  with  bushes  and  the  remains  of  a  Venetio- 
Turkish  fortress.  Opposite  the  rocky  island  with  the  chapel  of  the 
Panagfa  Niaidtiasa^  which  is  about  50  paces  from  the  shore  and  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  harbour,  was  a  second  citadel,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  siege  of  Oreos  by  the  Romans  and 
their  ally,  Attalos  II.  of  Pergamon.  A  number  of  ancient  blocks 
are  built  into  the  mediaeval  walls.  The  hill  itself  is  partly  artificial. 

About  11  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Xerochori,  beyond  Varvdraf  which  con- 
tains  one  of  the  largest  plane-trees  in  Greece,  and  Hcigioi^  lies  Lipsoi, 
the  ancient  j£deps68y  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  district. 
The  warm  sulphur-springs  here  (68°- 158**)  were  much  frequented  in  ancient 
times,  especially  in  the  Roman  period,  and  are  now  again  used  for  med- 
ical baths.  —  The  promontory  of  Lithada,  12  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  on 
which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
mainland  opposite. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Xerochori  the  spurs  of  the  finely  wooded  moun- 
tains  project  far  into  the  coast-plain.  The  oak  and  pine  woods  now 
give  place  to  the  wild  olive,  theWsVv^  \vo\iw-^^,  \^Ev^5^VywVJ%.Tbutu8, 
and  various  other  shrubs.    T^ie  mAe  ^U\.fta.M  \%  ^fewsvti^^veb.Vi\\^ 
ravines,    while  here  and  tKete,  iwt^ftmoi^  q^^w ^^^^'^^^^  ^Vs^O^i 
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mill  or  shepherd^B  hut  stands  near  a  bubbling  fountain  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  plane-tree.  Our  route  passes  through  the  vil- 
lages of  AsnUni  and  KourbdUi  (about  2  hrs.  from  Xeroohori).  From 
May  till  September  the  sardine-fishery  on  the  coast  here  attracts 
fishermen  from  all  quarters.  A  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  13  ft. 
wide,  is  granted  firee  by  law  to  the  fishermen  for  building  their 
huts,  but  those  who  require  more  space  must  buy  it  firom  neighour- 
ing  proprietors. 

A  spot  near  a  ruin  known  as  ati  Oiorgi^  about  1/2  ^*  ^^ 
Kourbatsi,  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
Proseoa  (Hhe  eastward-looking  Artemis*),  which  in  ancient  times 
gave  name  to  this  whole  coast-district.  Here,  at  Artemition  (Ar- 
temisium),  the  first  naval  encounter  between  the  Greeks  and  the 

Persians  took  place  in  July,  B.C.  480. 

The  Persian  fleet,  steering  out  of  the  Thermaic  Oulf  and  along  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia,  was  awaited  off  the  coast  of  Artemision  by  the 
Greek  squadron  under  Eurybiades  and  Thtn^tokles,  After  long  hesitation 
the  Greek  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  just  as  twilight  began. 
The  latter  sought  to  surround  their  assailants,  but  the  Greeks  formed 
quickly  in  a  circle ,  and  captured  90  vessels.  Ljfkonudes  of  Athens  had 
the  honour  of  ca^uring  the  first  Persian  ship.  Luck  also  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  \  200  hostile  ships  were  wrecked  by  a  storm  while  endeav- 
ouring to  sail  round  Euboea,  and  58  fresh  Attic  triremes  reinforced  the 
patriotic  fleet.  Another  attack  was  made,  again  in  the  evening :  and  after 
a  keen  and  not  unsuccessful  fight,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemision  with 
the  Cilician  ships.  Next  day  the  Persians  attacked  at  midday.  They  ad- 
vanced in  a  semicircle  in  order  to  shut  in  the  Greeks  against  the  coast; 
but  this  formation  produced  a  block  in  the  centre  where  |the  ships  had 
not  room  to  move  freely.  Against  this  point  the  Greeks  directed  their 
attack,  led  by  the  skilful  Athenians.  The  battle  lasted  till  night-fall, 
and  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  decisive  victory,  still,  as  Prof.  Curtins 
says,  *the  patriotic  fleet  received  its  baptism  of  blood;  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Hellenic  naval  victories'.  After  the  battle  the  Greeks  steered 
for  the  Euripos. 

We  may  extend  our  journey,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the 
coast,  to  Agrio  Botani  (2  hrs.  from  Kourbatsi),  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  small  islands  of  Pontikonisia,  (1  hr.)  Hellenikd,  and 
(2  hrs.)  Va8ilik6;  and  thence  vil  Pappddes  and  Aehlddi  to  the 
prosperous  village  of  (5  hrs.)  Hagia  Aima,  where  there  is  a  xeno- 
doohion,  with  a  room  for  strangers.  From  Hagia  Anna  we  may  go 
on  to  Peleki,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Boudoros 
(p.  207),  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kerinthos.  Trav- 
ellers who  have  come  thus  far  may  now  strike  inland  to  Mantoudi 
and  regain  the  route  already  described  at  (4^/4  hrs.)  Achmed  Aghd 
(p.  207). 
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The  proTince  of  Thessaly,  which  has  belonged  to  Greeee  since 
1881,  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  entire  kingdom,  although  it  still 
contains  extensiye  uncultivated  tracts.  The  present  government  is 
actively  endeayouring  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  long  neglected 
provinoe  by  means  of  canalization  and  other  works.  Thessaly  is  al- 
most the  only  province  in  Greece  in  which  large  estates  are  found 
in  the  hands  of  single  owners.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Olympos 
(^Elymbo9,  9764  ft.)  and  the  CaniboufUan  Mt$.  (MU,  of  Chastia). 
which  stretch  to  the  W.  to  Aft.  Lakmon ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Pmdot 
Range  (7665  ft.) ;  on  the  £.  by  Mt.  Oa$a  {KisMvos,  6396  ft. ;  Mavro 
Vouni,  3563  ft.)  and  ML  Pelion  (chief  summit  Plesstdi,  5308  ft.); 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Othrya  Range  (5670  ft.)  and  the  low  chains 
that  link  the  latter  with  Mt.  Pelion.  A  low  and  by  no  means  con- 
tinuous range  of  hills  runs  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  centre  of  the 
proyince  and  diyides  it  into  two  nearly  co-extensive  plains.  Lariasa, 
the  capital,  lies  to  the  E.  of  this  ridge,  while  JTordiCsa  and  TrfUtala 
are  the  chief  places  in  the  W.  plain.  Both  plains  are  drained  by 
the  Peneioa  (the  modern  Salamvrida),  which  rises  on  Bfonnt  Pin- 
dos,  enters  Thessaly  near  the  monasteries  of  Meteora  (p.  224), 
penetrates  the  central  range  of  hills,  and  forces  its  way  through 
the  Vale  of  Tempt  to  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  The  only  other  oatlet 
which  Thessaly  has  towards  the  sea  is  the  slight  depression  at  the 
Pasa  ofPUav-Tepi^  which  unites  the  district  of  Pherse  (the  modern 
Velestino)  with  the  Pagassan  Gulf  (now  the  Gulf  ofVolo).  As  there 
are  no  harbours  in  the  delta  of  the  Peneios,  the  latter  route  has  always 

been  the  main  artery  of  traftlc  for  the  district. 

The  chief  places  in  Thessaly  are  now  easily  reached  by  railway. 
fforses  cost  7-l()  fr.  a  day.    The  agogiat  is  here  called  KeraWit  (KcporrCi^;). 

22.    From  Athens  to  Volo. 

Orekk  Steambbs  (pp.  xx-xxii)  several  times  weekly  through  the 
Euripos  to  Volo,  in  38Vt  hrs.  (fares  38  fr.  70,  28  Ar.  80  e.  $  proTisions  extra). 
—  Steamers  of  the  Austbian  Llotd  and  the  Gompagnik  Fbajssiiibt  make 
the  voyage  without  stopping  in  24  hrs.,  both  starting  on  Thurs.  forenoon 
(the  first  returning  on  Thurs.  evening),  the  former  once  a  fortnight  (fkres 
66,  39  fr.),  the  latter  once  a  week  (fares  &2>/s,  42  fr.). 

The  Piraeua^  see  p.  105.  —  The  Greek  steamer  skirts  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  passes  between  the  uninhabited  Uin- 
dnroniai  and  the  mainland,  and  four  hours  after  starting  doubles 
Cape  Colonna  (Sunionj  p.  128),  which  is  crowned  with  the  col- 
umns of  the  temple  of  Athena.  It  then  steers  between  Makvoniai 
(p.  128)  and  the  mainland  and  Tftac\ift«.  VMi"^^-^  L.auT\wv(5.  126), 
where  a  short  halt  is  usually  TuaAe. 

Beyond  Laiirioii  the  course  ol  lYve  ^l^wsOa^^XYi^^  iVsaa%\.  \xi^^^ 
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in  the  gradually  nairoiving  strait  separating  Attica  on  the  left  from 
the  S.  end  of  EuboBa  on  the  right.  In  ahout  972^8*  After  our  de- 
parture from  the  Pirseus  we  lie  to  at  the  Skala  of  AlivSri  (p.  203), 
situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  gulf  of  Euboea.  Chalkis  (p.  200)  is 
reached  in  3  hrs.  more. 

The  passage  of  the  steamer  in  the  rapid  and  changeable  current 
that  sweeps  under  the  swing-bridge  of  the  Euripos,  a  little  farther 
on,  usually  attracts  a  number  of  interested  en-lookers  (comp. 
n.  200).  —  Thenoe  we  steam  past  the  sheer  oliffs  of  the  Kandili 
Mountains  to  (23/4  hrs.)  Ltmne  (p.  207). 

From  Limne  we  steer  straight  across  the  gulf  to  the  landing- 
place  of  (IY2  hr.)  Ataldnte,  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Lichadian  Is- 
lands on  the  right,  and  soon  after  enter  the  Malian  Gulf  and  reach 
(41/2  hrs.)  SiyJXda  (p.  199)  the  port  of  Lamfa,  where  the  night  is 
usually  spent. 

Next  morning  the  steamer  returns  to  the  Eubcean  coast  and 
touches  at  (3^4  hrs.)  Ortous  (p.  208),  at  the  foot  of  a  square^topped 
hill  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  medisval  citadel.  We  thea  again 
head  for  the  mainland,  ronnd  the  Kano  Stavto  (the  ancient  Fosei- 
diofi).  traverse  the  strait  (Boghazi)  of  Trikeri,  with  the  viUage  of 
that  name  on  a  height  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  CKilf  of  Volo> 
the  Pagcuaean  Qulf  of  the  ancients.  Here,  after  steaming  2  hrs. 
more,  we  touch  at  Nea  Mimtla  (formerly  called  Amaliopolis\  and  in 
another  ^2  hr.  at  Arm'^d^  near  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Halos^ 
now  known  as  the  Palaedkastro  ofKephcUous,  are  visible  on  a  steep 
mountain  spur.  From  Armyr6  we  steer  towards  the  N. ,  passing  the 
Kavo  Anghistri  and  the  small  Islands  in  firont  of  it,  ealled  by  the 
ancients  DeukaUon  and  Pyrrhay  and  soon  approach  the  little  town 
of  Yolo,  situated  on  the  flat  eoatt.  The  circular  elevation  to  the 
right,  with  its  seaward  face  seamed  -with  quarries,  boftrs  Che  rvins 
of  Demetrias  (p.  212),  and  the  undulating  hills  to  the  left,  among 
which  appear  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  surroand  the  ancient  Pa- 
gasae  (p.  213).  The  massive  forest-elad  mountain  that  towers  above 
Demetrias  and  Yolo  is  the  famoui  Afoufsl  Pelkm  (xh  H'/jXiov) ,  on 
whose  highest  summit ,  now  called  PUssidi  (53(a3  ft.),  sacrifices 
used  to  be  offered  to  Zeus  Akraeos.  The  villages  on  its  slopes  ate 
among  the  so-called  'Twenty-four  Yillages^  which  are  all  distin- 
guished for  wealth  and  independence,  and  with  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  the  large  village  of  Lechdnia,  are  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  In  1^21^'*  &fter  leaving  Armyrd,  the  steamer  drops  anchor 
in  the  busy  harbour  of  Yolo.  Landing,  1  fr.  each  person,  luggage 
included. 

Yolo.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  de  Feance,  opposite  tbe  usual  landing-place 
of  the  BteamerB,  with  a  good  restaurant,  bed  2  fr.  \  li&KiLX*  i>'  ^u«^VK^'c»Ke.^ 
HdTKL  DE  Pabis,  hoth  in  the  main  street,  wH\i  &\isi\\^t  cVkc^ca. 

Om/Sfy.    The  better  caf6a  are  on  the  ^e«Lc\\,  «lti^  mvs  \kt  ^\%^:v«k.'^Ba^s^s^«.^ 
by  tbeir  sepunte  position.    Some  of  the  lareet  ouea  \ia.Nfe  15T«uOft.  ^^,J^ 
pmpen.    Other  foreign   newspapers   may  \>e  seeu  m  X\ie  Cotitvo,  V«a  -w\iv=.^ 
Btrmngers  mmy  be  introduced  by  a  member. 
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Kailway  Stotion  (RB.  23,  26),  at  the  B.  Uae  of  the  Kutro ;  earr.  1-2  fr. 

Boats,  for  excanions  along  the  coast,  may  be  hired  near  the  mole 
and  the  caf^s  \  the  charge  is  about  3  fr.  per  hr.,  less  for  long  excursiODS. 
—  In  leaving  by  steamer  travellers  shonid  let  the  hotel-keeper  order  the 
boatmen,  who  then  call  for  the  luggage  at  the  hotel  (charge  l^/i  fr.)> 

British  Yioe-Oonsul.    A.  A.  C.  B,  MtrHii^  Esq. 

Volo  (^B&Xo;),  with  a  steadily  inereasing  population  of  4000, 
most  of  whom  are  Greeks,  it  the  chief  seaport  of  Thessaly,  and  is 
second  to  Larissa  alone  in  industrial  actiiity.  It  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  it  has  attained  any  importanee,  ftormerly 
consisting  merely  of  a  group  of  store-houses,  tayems,  and  the  likej 
serving  as  the  'Skala',  or  landing-place,  for  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  21/2  ^-  inland.  The  town  proper  consists  of  a  few  rows 
of  houses,  running  parallel  with  the  shore.  At  the  W.  end,  sur- 
rounded by  white  walls,  is  the  small  Kcutro,  the  TuiUsh  name  of 
which,  G6lo8j  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  medieval  connption 
of  lolkoB,  The  landward  side  of  this  now  dilapidated  fort  is  pro- 
tected by  a  broad  dry  moat,  spanned  by  a  hridge  at  the  N.  end. 
Within  are  barracks,  a  mosque,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  few  Turks 
who  have  remained  since  Volo  passed  into  the  possession  of  Greece. 
The  hewn  stones  and  others  with  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  walls 
were  hrought  fjrom  Pagasss  (p.  213).  There,  are  similar  ancient 
remains  from  the  same  place  at  the  church  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  tt 
the  E.  end  of  the  town. 

Yolo  has  succeded  to  the  inheritance  of  three  ancient  towns, 
the  sites  of  which  can  be  visited  in  the  course  of  two  pleasant 
walks.  Demetrias  and  lolkos  lie  to  the  £.  (a  round  of  3-4  hrs.)  and 
Pagasae  to  the  W.  (there  and  back  2-3  hrs.). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  Yolo  along  the  coast,  we  soon  reach 
the  foot  of  a  cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  690  ft. ,  called  AgorCtza  or  OoHtza,  after  a  now  vanished  village. 
We  first  ascend  a  rounded  spur  to  the  S.W.  and  so  pass  in  about 
1  hr.  to  the  main  hill,  on  which  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Deme- 
trias, a  town  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  by 

Demetrios  Poliorketes,  the  son  of  Antigonos. 

The  town  was  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  older  places  (Neleia^ 
near  the  present  Lecb^nia,  lolkot^  Pagcuae^  etc.)  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  leading  member  of  the  Magnetitm  League^  which  embraced  the  country 
between  Pelion  and  Halos  (p.  211),  and  kept  itself  independent  in  a  measure 
of  the  rest  of  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  kings  often  resided  here,  attracted 
not  only  by  the  strength  of  the  town  (Philip  V.  called  Demetrias,  Chalk  is, 
and  Corinth  the  three  fetters  of  Greece)  but  also  by  its  situation  imme- 
diately above  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  of  Greece,  and  close  to  the 
teeming  game-preserves,  ravines,  and  woods  of  Pelion.  After  the  battle  of 
Kynoskephalee,  fought  in  B.C.  196  (p.  220),  the  Romans  entered  the  town; 
but  it  was  suun  restored  tu  Philip  V.,  and  it  remained  in  Macedonian 
possession  until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  169  (p.  218)  deprived  Perseus  «»f 
both  throne  and  liberty.   Demetrias  existed  till  far  on  in  the  Christian  era. 

The  forti flcationB  on  t^e  'W .  a\^ft  tU^  It^m  ^  ^vlt^  ^^^«.  of 
rock ,    ninnfiig  along  the  Vv\\\.     "C^ve  ^«^>^^^  *-^«^  Tfc^wXwVj  \sw\\.  ^\ 
sq  uarei\  stones.     At  the  N  .Y. .  an^\e  st^oft.  W^  ^^t.\\  AWi^\,  ^rVcXvV^ 
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which,  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifloe,  a  chapel  of  the  Pauagfa  has 
been  erected.  Close  beliind  it  lies  an  ancient  square  cistern,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  the  water  rises  miraculously  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Easter  service.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance are  two  ancient  bottle -shaped  water-basins  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  similar  basins  are  still  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
hill.  The  town  proper,  of  which  a  few  streets  may  still  be  traced, 
lay  on  the  E.  part  of  the  hill,  within  the  old  fortifications. 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  this  point,  near  the  Tillage  of  Volo 
(p.  212),  a  rocky  spur  of  Mt.  Pelion,  surmounted  by  an  Epitkojti 
Chapely  rises  steeply  above  the  olive-dad  plain.  This,  probably, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  lolkot,  famous  in  the  legends  of 
Jason  and  Medea  and  in  other  myths.  In  later  times  it  was  known 
only  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  lolkia. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Yolo  lie  the  ruins  of  PagaMs,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  brackish  springs  (irafal,  inr)Ya()  ris- 
ing among  the  quarries  and  rocks  on  its  N.  side.  Although  Pa- 
gas»  is  mentioned  in  the  myths  of  Jason,  it  is  probably  only  by 
later  interpolation ;  its  importance  is  better  vouched  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  gave  name  to  the  Pagas»an  Gulf.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  212)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pagass  were  mostly 
removed  to  Demetrias,  on  the  founding  of  the  latter  town.  Un- 
der the  Romans,  however,  the  deserted  town  recovered  some  of  its 
prosperity  as  the  port  of  Pheras  (p.  214).  The  extensive  ruins 
resemble  in  their  style  of  building  those  of  Demetrias,  with  which 
they  are  probably  contemporary  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  The  massive 
walls,  strengthened  with  towers,  ascend  the  rocky  ridge  above  the 
springs,  encircle  the  summit  of  the  hill  so  as  to  form  an  Acropolis, 
then  descend  towards  the  S.  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  turn 
£.  towards  the  sea,  where  they  end  near  a  lighthouse.  (A  boat 
may  le  ordered  to  meet  us  here.)  The  main  gate,  on  the  W.  side, 
through  which  the  road  to  Pher»  issued,  is  in  fair  preservation. 
Among  the  ruins  within  the  town,  we  observe  the  arches  of  a  Bo- 
man  aqueduct,  and  the  hollow  in  which  the  theatre  formerly  stood. 

Near  the  village  of  Dudini^  about  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Volo,  an  ancient 
vaulted  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered,  closely  resembling  that  of 
3Ienidi  (p.  116)  in  size  and  arrangement.  The  objects  found  (in  gold, 
bronze,  paste,  etc.)  have  been  removed  to  Athens,  bat  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance. 

28.   From  Volo  to  Larissa. 

871/2  M.  Railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  86,  7  fr.  60  c).  Railway  Station, 
see  p.  211.    Views  to  the  right. 

The  railway  crosses  the  small  and  well-tilled  plain  of  Volo,  to 
the  N.E.  of  which  rise  the  broad  flanks  of  Pelion^  with  thelfrlSl^^^. 
Beyond  (6  M.)  Latomeion  ('quarry*),  -w©  eni^i  \\ift  ^w»%  ol  "t^^ox- 
Tep/;  enclosed  by  low  hills ;  the  pass  take^  \t%  wmi^^  Iiwb.  VX^^^^Ns^j- 
ed  tumulus  at  its  highest  and  narrowMt  poVut.  'W^  ^^^^^^  ^t^^'tRxA' 
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passing  several  tumuli  (common  on  all  the  roads  of  Thessaly)  and 
(riglit)  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ruiuod  Turkish  watch-tower. 

11  M.  Yelettino,  thejunotionof  theTaUway  toTtikkaU(R.25). 
The  little  town,  which  possesses  several  copious  springs  and  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  lies  to  the  left  of  theiailway ;  it  is  iiihahit- 
ed  by  aboat  300  families,  most  of  whom  are  Turkish;  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Greek  poet  and  patriot  Bhigas,  who  was  shot  by  the  Turks  in 
May,  1798.  The  chief  spring,  the  ancient  HjfperiOj  rises  in  front  of 
a  mosque  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  falls  ijito  a  large  basin, 
partly  covered  with  marble  slabs.  Yelestino  occupies  the  site  of  the 
anoiont  Pherss,  and  everywhere,  in  the  streets  and  houses  and  in 
the  oometery,  numerous  fragments  of  marble  attest  the  importance 
of  the  ancient  city.  Phers  is  the  mythic  seat  of  King  Admetot, 
whose  Hocks  Apollo  once  tended ;  and  its  most  prosperous  days  were 
in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  more  especially  in  the  time 
of  the  able  and  energetic  tyrant  Jason  (374-370)  who  received  the 
lordship  from  Ms  father  Lykophron,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  broth- 
ers. Philip  II.  of  Macedon  made  himself  master  of  the  town  in 
B.C.  352.  The  ancient  Acropolis  was  situated  on  the  square-topped 
hill  above  the  present  Wallachian  quarter ;  but  it  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  upper  town,  which  stretched  down  to  the  plain 
on  the  W.  in  a  series  of  terraces.  A  careful  investigation  enables 
us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  audent  walls,  of  which  the  best  pre- 
served portion  lies  near  the  Church  of  the  Panagfa. 

The  train  now  runs  through  the  monotonous  £.  part  of  the 
Thcssalian  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Mavro  Vouni 
uniting  Pelion  with  Ossa.  A  bright  streak  indicates  the  position  of 
the  Urge  Lake  Karla,  the  Boibeia  of  the  ancients.  Among  the  nu- 
merous ruins  round  this  sheet  of  water  are  those  of  Glaphyrae  to 
the  S.E.,  near  KaprsBna,  Boibe  to  the  K.,  near  Kanalia,  and  Amyron 
to  the  N.W.,  near  Kastri.  —  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of  Mt.  Ossa 
(p.  '217),  and  to  the  left  of  Ossa  is  the  massive  Olyfmpo$  (p.  210), 
covered  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year  round.  To  the  W.  is  the 
lower  range  of  hills  dividing  the  plain  into  an  £.  and  a  W.  lialf. 
The  serrated  hills,  which  we  see  to  the  left  of  (19V2  ^O  Gherli 
or  YereU,  belonged  to  the  ancient  town  of  Skotussa ;  part  of  them 
forms  the  famous  Kynoskephalae  (p.  220).— 22V3  M.  KiliUr;  27  M. 
TsouUifi;  30y2  M.  Topouzlar, 

371/2  ^-  L^^SSa.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  about  1  H.  from  the 
town  (carr.  2  fr.).   The  omnibus  (40  c),  always  crowded,  should  be  avoided. 

Inns.  The  XKNODocHfoN  tou  Vamvakas  (Ba|if)axac)  lies  near  the  bar- 
racks and  contains  about  10  rooms  at  2-2>/2  fr.  per  day  \  it  also  posnessos  a 
good  restaurant  and  the  best  caf^  in  Larissa.  The  Hotel  de  Fbakck  is 
a  similar  establishment.  —  There  are  several  other  Cafit  in  the  same  nei^h- 
bo\irhood  and  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  near  the  Pencios^  the  latter  arc 
p)ea,fi&nt  rcnoria  in  good  weather. 

HoTMes  and  Carriages  may  be  bired.  a\.  \.\v<^  Xm^c^  '>e^«a,'^  ^tv  \\v<(i  "KAV. 
fiide  of  the  /own,  near  the  bridge  o\w  V^ftYe;Ufe\o*.  ^q  v^a  VoU  o|  Twi»»t 
nDd  hack,  horse  about  10,  carriage  •20-'K>  tt.-,  «^\^-^^^^^''^^^^;i\^i^J: 
A  Miiilary  Band  plays  several  Umw  a  vfiiOs.\>^^QTveL  vVt.  TJ^Tit\«^\«v^V^. 
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Ldrissa  (Aaptaa,  Aapioao))  in  Turkish  Yenishehr  (*uew  town*, 
comp.  p.  216),  a  town  with  13,170  inhab.,  has  still  quits  a  marked 
Oriental  character,  which  fluds  its  most  obvious  external  expression 
ill  the  27  lofty  miuarets  of  the  mosques,  many  of  which  are  now, 
howeyer,  falling  into  decay.  The  Impression  is  deepened  by  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  town,  where  the  spacious  pri- 
vate houses  are  built  in  the  regular  Oriental  style,  with  blank  walls 
towards  the  street,  and  open  courts  and  arcades  within.  The  streets, 
however,  have  been  made  broad  and  regular  by  the  new  government. 
The  Greek  element  is  steady  growing,  while  many  of  the  Turkish 
families  have  retired  to  Saloniki  or  Asia  Minor. 

The  situation  of  Larissa,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  fruitful 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  and  rapid  ScUdmvriaa  (the 
ancient  Peneios),  the  chief  river  of  the  country,  and  exposed  in 
summer  to  the  cooling  winds  from  Olympos  in  the  N.  and  Ossa  in 
the  N.E.,  has  always  marked  it  out  as  the  natural  capital  of  Thes- 
saly.  Now  that  commercial  enterprise  has  been  freed  from  Turkish 
despotism  and  security  guaranteed  by  energetic  magistrates,  the 
town  has,  made,  like  Yolo,  visible  strides  in  prosperity.  The  Pe- 
neios,  wliich  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  changes  its  course  here  from 
E.  to  N. 

Difference  of  religion  has  here  also  brought  about  a  local  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants ;  and  there  are  distinct  Turkish,  Jewish, 
and  Greek  quarters,  which,  however,  overlap  to  some  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bazaar  (now  the  Agor&\  The  Turks  do  not 
in  general  engage  in  trade;  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  land  belongs  to  Turkish  owners. 

There  are  few  antiquarian  remains  at  L&risaa.  The  ancient, 
and  at  one  time  strongly-fortified  AetopolU  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nised in  the  only  eminence  near  the  site  of  the  town,  viz.  the  hill 
to  the  N.,  on  which  rises  the  Metropolitan  Churchy  with  its  school. 
The  Theatre  was  situated  on  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  hill,  opposite  the 
large  cavalry  barracks  and  immediately  below  a  solitary  minaret ; 
but  the  only  remains  of  it  are  a  few  blocks  of  one  the  rows  of  seats, 
with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  actors.  A  considerable  number 
of  inscriptions  and  some  sculptures  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  court  of  the  half-finished  new  building  of  the  grammar-school, 
near  the  chief  barracks  and  the  inn  (entr.  by  the  large  wooden  door 

on  the  S.  side ;  30  c). 

As  capital  of  the  country,  Z«rifM  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Thessaly.    The  name,  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  Pelasgian  settlements  {e.g.  at  Argos.  p.  IKiO),  means  simply  *the 
city\  and  is  the  best  proof  of  Larissa's  dominating  importance  in  the  most 
remote  agea.    In  historical  times,  the  ftite  of  the  town,  and  in  part  that 
of  the  whole  country  also,  was  directed  by  the  family  of  the  AUvadti*^  whose 
founder  AUum^  sumamed  Pyrrhot  ('red  head*)^  &\icc«%^«,^  n^VC^  ^%  V<^ 
of  the  ofcle  at  Delphi  in  .making  himself  'kVii^.    To  \Am  Na  Xt^wA.  ^Ca& 
divMoD  of  the  eountry  into  the  so-called  ^Teic«i^«r  oi  Ha%lfttt««tt»  V^»  ^^\ 
W.  mnd  N.W.hPelasgioti*  (between  the  Pattaaeeau  G<M^i  a»ft^  ^^^^?S^Ik 
l^MoUotts  (8.W.),  and  rAthiotis  (S.  and  8.1B.V    T^^^^^  KVwaA«.  cwtsXVe^.^ 
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to  be  the  most  influential  family  in  the  whole  country^  riralled  only  br 
the  wealthy  Skopadee  of  Krannon  (p.  216),  until  the  Maeedonian  period!, 
and  even  then  they  retained  their  prominence  when  Philip  II.  of  Xaeedon 
(4th  cent.  B.C.)  replaced  the  Tetradas  wifch  mrorcMM,  under  Maeedonian 
rulers.  Fur  a  long  period  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  TagoM  or  leading 
king  in  time  of  war,  belonged  to  this  family,  but  in  B.C.  388  the  brave 
and  active  Jason  of  Phercp  (p.  214)  succeeded  in  winning  the  honour  for 
himself  and  his  house.  After  the  battle  of  Kjrnoskeplialn  (p.  290l)  Thes- 
saly  was  declared  autonomous  by  the  Romans,  and  was  formed  into  a 
commonwealth  (xoivov)  with  a  Strategos  at  its  head,  who  seems  to  have 
had  his  seat  at  Larissa.  The  town  flourished  till  far  on  in  our  era;  It  is 
only  since  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  that  the  name  of  Old  Laiissa  has 
been  applied  to  Krannon  (see  below).  —  The  famous  physician  Bipp^mUt 
(ca.  B.C.  460-370)  lived  and  died  at  Larissa. 


About  10  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Larissa  lie  the  Inslgnlflcant  ruins 
of  Krannon.  Halfway,  ^2  ^-  ^o  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Hassan- Tatdr,  with  numerous  wells;  and  3/4  M.  on  this  side 
of  the  ruins  lies  the  large  half-Turkish  village  of  Hadjildri,  where 
the  horses  may  be  left. 

Next  to  Larissa,  Kbannon  was  the  most  important  town  iuThes- 
saly.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  the 
SkopadsB  and  was  noted  for  the  victory  won  here  in  B.C. 322  by  An- 
tipatcr,  which  brought  the  Lamlan  War  (p.  198)  to  an  end.  The 
ruins,  called  by  the  Turks  Palaeo- Larissa  (Old  Larissa,  in  con- 
trast to  Ycnlshehr,  p.  214)  and  now  generally  known  as  ihePalaed- 
kastro  of  Hadjildri,  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  position  of  the 
walls  is  indicated  by  an  earthen  rampart  running  round  the  hill. 
The  upper  part  seems  to  have  consisted  of  bricks  of  unflred  clay 
(*Pise';  comp.  p.  330),  which  have  crumbled  away  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  whole  of  the  material  of  the  building  within  the  walls 
seems  to  have  been  removed,  and  all  that  is  now  to  bo  seen  is  a 
few  blocks  of  marble  and  shafts  of  columns  near  the  Panag€a  Chapel 
and  two  wells  on  the  way  from  Hadjllari.  A  considerable  number 
of  coins  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The  site  commands  a 
good  view  over  the  plain  with  its  numerous  tumuli  (p.  213). 

From  Hadjilari  we  can  proceed  past  Alifaka  and  the  ruins  of  the 
same  name  in  the  gorge  of  the  Pcneios  to  (4  hrs.)  the  Khan  of  gearkos,  and 
there  strike  the  road  from  Larissa  to  Trikkala  (B.  24). 


The  *£xcuB8ioN  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe  from  L&rissa  is  much 
more  attractive  than  that  to  Krannon  (there  and  back,  12  hrs. ; 
horse  about  10,  carriage  20-25  fr. ;  supply  of  provisions  advisable). 
Travellers  are  advised  to  drive,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  enjoy 
without  fatigue  the  walk  through  the  Yale  itself.  A  recent  tra- 
veller has  justly  remarked  that  there  are  two  points  in  Thessaly 
whi<>.h  especially  affect  the  imagination  and  produce  the  most  endur- 
jng  impression,  viz.,  the  Meteora  Rocks  at  Kalabaka  (p.  224),  where 
the  PeueioB  enters  the  province,  anA.  t\ife  ;«QTv^ei.l\L\Vj  majestic  and 
at  the  same  time  lovely  Vale  of  Tem^pe,  ^Yiwfe  \\.  <\:kvV& N-X.  "IV^  wv- 
cientB  apparently  considered  the  ioimei  tvo\.  ^qt\\v  m«vv^w3\:a%,\sviN. 
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the  latter,  which  lay  on  the  niaiu  approach  to  Greece  from  the  N.E., 
was  widely  celebrated  in  both  song  and  myth. 

The  road  at  first  descends  along  the  course  of  the  Penelos,  but 
quits  the  river  where  it  bends  to  the  W.  We  then  cross  the  plain 
in  the  direction  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  among  which,  a  little  way 
to  the  left,  appears  the  yillage  of  Bakrina^  with  some  ancient  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  those  of  Elatia.  In  about  2^/^  hrs.  we  pass  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  straggling  yillage  of  Makryehori,  and  soon 
after  see  (to  the  right)  the  two  villages  of  Kisserlij  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  OsBa  (y)  Oooa),  the  pyramidal  summit  of  which 
(Kissavos,  6398  ft.)  seems  almost  to  overhang  the  plain. 

A  ride  of  4  hrs.  (driving  quicker)  brings  us  to  the  village  of 
Bahd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile  of  Tempo,  where  we  dismount  at 
a  large  khan.  Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peneios,  lies  the 
village  of  Bcdamoutliy  about  1^2  M*  to  the  W.  of  which,  also  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Dereli.  Both  of  these 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  On  a  triple-peaked  hill  near  Dereli 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Oonnos,  commanding  the  entrance 
of  the  pass.  Most  travellers  visit  the  Vale  of  Tempo  on  foot,  al- 
though driving  is  also  possible. 

The  "Tale  of  Tempe  (xd  T^fJiTtT),  Hhe  cuttings')  is  a  mountain- 
defile  about  4V2  ^-  long,  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Oasa 
and  Olympos^  through  which  the  Peneios  rushes  to  the  Gulf  of  Salo- 
niki.  From  the  earliest  times  the  vale  has  been  famed  for  its  beauty ; 
and  its  renown  is  amply  justified  by  the  picturesque  rocky  walls  on 
either  side,  the  peculiar  grey  hue  of  the  impetuous  stream,  along- 
side of  which  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  rock-cut  path,  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  plane-tree  and  willow,  wild  fig-tree  and  agnus 
castus,  the  clinging  tendrils  of  ivy,  wild-grape,  and  clematis 
stretching  far  up  the  rocks,  and  the  lovely  view  of  the  sea  at  the  end. 

Here  and  there  the  rocky  walls  retire  so  as  to  enclose  beautiful 
little  glades,  as  for  example  just  at  the  entrance  near  Baba,  whence 
wo  see  the  village  of  Ambelakia,  formerly  noted  for  cotton-spinning 
and  dyeing,  perched  on  a  terrace  to  the  right.  In  one  of  these 
glades  there  stood  an  altar  to  Apollo,  to  which  a  solemn  embassy 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Delphi  every  eight  years ;  for  here,  it  was 
said,  the  God  found  expiation  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Python  (p.  148). 

About  3  M.  from  Baba,  we  pass  the  copious  spring  of  Kryolo- 
gon,  where  we  may  rest  and  take  luncheon.  The  medieval  Kasiro 
tesOraeda,  Y2  ^*  farther  on,  built  partly  on  lofty  rocks,  commands 
at  once  the  pass  of  Tempe  and  the  entrance  to  a  rough  mountain- 
gorge  which  opens  here ;  probably  a  stronghold  stood  here  In  ancient 
times  also.  A  little  farther  on,  near  the  small  guard-house,  the 
following  ancient  inscription  is  cut  on  the  rock  immediately  h««ldfi. 
the  road:  *L.  CasBiua  Longinus  procoB.  Tem^e  xBX^vVNVfi .  'Wv'b 
Inscription  (wbicb  refers  to  Cssar's  legate^  \i«A  "N^e^ota^^  ^tsvwX.^- 
legible,  and  is  dMcnlt  to  find  without  a  goi^e  ttom^ii^i^. 
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As  we  emerge  from  the  pass  we  enjoy  a  lovely  *yiew  of  the 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  lies 
the  village  of  Laspochori.  In  antiquity  saorifloes  were  here  offer- 
ed to  Poseidon  PttraeoB  (the  'Rock-God*),  and  games  held  in  his 
honour;  for  to  him  was  ascribed  the  foroible  opening  of  the 
gorge  which  afforded  an  outlet  to  the  waters  previously  dammed  up 
within  the  plain. 

Most  travellers  return  hence  t(»  Larissa.  .The  I*€im4  ito«te  /rmn  Ttmpe 
to  Saloniki  (2>/2  days)  is  somewhat  monotonous,  aad  the  night-qaarters 
are  bad ,  not  to  mention  that  Mt.  Olympos  presents  a  mach  more  ma- 
jestic appearance  as  seen  from  the  sea  between  Yolo  and  Saloniki. 

We  are  ferried  across  the  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
and  leave  Oreek  soil  at  the  frontier-station  of  Karali-Derveni,  Im  2i/i  hrs. 
we  reach  the  Turkish  village  of  Platamdna^  where  perhaps  we  may  place 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Herakleia.  —  On  the  second  day  we  ride  past  (2  hrs.) 
LUochoH^  (1  hr.)  Maldthria  (near  the  very  insignifloant  ruins  of  Diom)^ 
KaieHni^  Oi'eat  and  Little  Affdai,  and  Kitrot^  with  the  bittle-fidd  of  P^dma^ 
where  iEmilius  Paulus  defeated  Perseus  in  B.C.  189,  to  (4  hrs.)  BleutMero- 
chdri.  —  On  the  third  day  we  pass  L9>anow>,  and  cross  the  rivers  YUtriUa 
(the  ancient  HamakfMn^  in  Turkish  Indji-Karcuid)  and  Vtarddri  (the  ancient 
Ludias)  and  numerous  other  small  streams,  and  reach  (ca.  7  hrs.)  Saloniki. 
—  Saloniki  (IJdlel  d'Orieni),  the  ancient  Theualonicaj  with  70,000  inhab. 
and  an  active  trade,  is  now  next  to  Constantinople  the  most  Important 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  occupies  a  fine  site  on  the  northernmost 
1)ay  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  contains  numerous  mosqaes,  and  inte- 
resting architectural  remains  of  antiquity,  including  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and  the  Rotunda,  a  building  resembling 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  now  used  as  a  mosque.  The  citadel  and  the  walls, 
partly  built  by  the  Venetians,  are  much  dilapidated. 

24.  From  Larissa  to  Trikkala. 

37  M.  New  road;  carriage  in  8  hrs.  (about  50  fr.).  Riders  take  two 
days,  passing  the  night  at  Zarkos. 

Larissa,  see  p.  214.  —  A  tolerable  road  leads  to  the  W.  through 
a  flat  undulating  country  towards  the  low  range  of  hills  which  in- 
tersects Thessaly  and  divides  the  £.  from  the  W.  plain  (comp. 
p.  210).  At  (3  hrs.)  Koutzdchero  the  road  crosses  the  Peneios  (Sa- 
lamvrias)  and  enters  the  depression,  known  as  the  Kalarndki,  which 
affords  a  passage  to  the  river,  between  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  S. 
On  the  right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Alifaka^  and  at  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  pass,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dobroui%a  HiJUs  (the  an- 
cient 'I!iJUinos\  we  see  the  conspicuous  fortifications  now  known  as 
the  Palae6kastro  of  Alifaka,  which  date  originally  from  antiquity, 
but  were  repaired  in  the  middle  ages.  According  to  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  resear<;hes  they  seem  to  haye  belonged  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Atraz.  In  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Atrax 
is  often  mentioned  as  a  strategic  point  of  considerable  importance; 
and  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  for  a  kind  of  variegated  marble, 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  chief  gate,  still  distinctly  re- 
cognisahle,  was  situated  jnet  wYve^ie  t\v^  to«.^^\v«i^t^\vq1u9;  close  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  toue\ve8  t\vft  loo\  ^l  \\ift\s5K\..  "YV^  V\^- 
ments  of  wall  flanking  it  are  goo^  ft^ftc-Vmews  qV  \V«k  ^^^^\w^^\^ 
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of  building.  The  town,  encircled  by  a  wall  which  was  connected 
with  the  citadel  and  may  still  be  easily  traced,  lay  on  a  low  terrace, 
under  the  E.  slope  of  the  rugged  hill. 

About  2  hrs.  from  Koutzdchero,  and  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
road,  is  the  Tillage  of  ZarkM,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  long  rocky 
spur  on  the  E.  side  of  a  lateral  valley  stretching  towards  the  N.W. 
There  is  a  poor  khan  here,  but  those  who  have  provided  themselves 
with  the  necessary  introduction  will  find  better  aceommodation  at 
the  house  of  Ghristaki  Effendi.  Zarkos,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Phaistos^  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Gardiki  (see  below). 

A  little  farther  on,  the  Peneios  (to  the  left)  is  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  five  arches  (by  which  travellers  visiting  the  ruins  of  Atrax 
from  Koutz6chero  return  to  the  road).  To  the  right  is  the  village  of 
Tsioti^  at  the  entrance  of  a  lateral  valley  opening  to  the  N.W.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Peneios,  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Enipeus^ 
from  the  S.,  rise  two  isolated  rocks,  topped  with  half  ancient,  half 
medisBval  fortresses.  That  to  the  £.,  near  the  W.  dedivity  of  the 
Dobroutza  and  above  the  village  of  Vloehd,  is  probably  the  ancient 
Peiresiae ;  while  the  walls  on  the  other  height,  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Kortiki,  may  be  the  remains  of  Limnaeon.  A 
similar  eminence,  with  an  ancient  enclosing  wall,  repaired  in  the 
middle  ages  and  probably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Pharkadon,  rises 
near  the  village  of  Klohoi6,  about  1Y2^*  to  the  left  of  the  road  and 
6  M.  from  the  bridge.  The  ground  round  these  eminences,  and  north- 
wards to  Mt.  Adamiy  is  very  marshy.  To  the  W.  and  S.W.  appears 
the  jagged  Pindos  range.  On  a  rock  to  the  right,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  road  (which  is  sometimes  flooded  with  marshy  water),  is 
a  carving  of  a  sort  of  bill-hook.  The  inhabitants  regard  this  as  a 
seal  and  have  called  the  place  Boulla;  but  archsBOlogists  are  in- 
clined to  recognise  in  it  only  the  whim  of  an  ancient  workman. 
The  weaving  of  rushes,  which  are  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  into  mats 
and  other  articles  forms  a  considerable  industry  in  this  district. 
We  quit  the  marshy  region  V2^'*  farther  on. 

Soon  afterwards  we  pass  on  the  right  the  hill  of  PaUuC-Qatdiki^ 
the  PelinnsBon  of  Strabo,  with  walls  on  its  S.W.  flank  and  along 
the  top.    The  ascent  (20  min.)  should  only  be  undertaken  if  the 
traveller  has  spent  the  night  at  or  near  Zarkos.    The  summit,  on 
which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Hagia  Paraskevtf,  affords  the 
best  survey  of  the  course  of  the  walls,  parts  of  which  still  rise  to 
a  considerable  height,  with  numerous  square  towers  and  several 
gates.     We  also  enjoy   an  extensive  surrey  over  the  W.  Thes- 
saliau  plain,  bounded  by  the  Dobroutza  Hills  ou  the  E.  and  the 
ridge  of  Pindos  on  the  W.  and  8.    A  crater-like  gorge  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill,  surrounded  with  rugged  rockft^  1«  v^  Q,QTk»»'<^Vs>^^>^ 
object  in  the  view.    The  name  Pa\8B0-Oaid\V\  xeil^^  Vi  *.\swsawv 
Byzantine  towHy  of  which  the  only  tracer  honv  ei;.! wA  «t^  ^^  "vx^v^ 
of  the  church,  and  the  title  of  the  bl&hop,  N*\iO  x©«v^e^  vkXXw>kni^- 
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Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  right  of  a  tumnliis  and  reach  (3/4  hr.) 
Kritzinif  and  the  church  odlagios  Taxiardtia,  the  latter  containiug 
a  few  antiquities  from  Pelinnffion.  The  route  next  leads  past 
Boehoiinista  (left)  and  Stoumovouaso  (right)  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  THkkala 
(p.  223),  which  is  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  the  plain. 

25 .  From  Volo  to  Trikkala  ancTKalabaka, 

Railway  to  (87  M.)  Trikkalm  in  6Vs  hri.  (fares  18  fr.  10,  16  fir.  16  c.)', 
thence  to  (14  M.)  Kaiabaka  in  >/«  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  70,  2  fr.  30  e.). 

From  Volo  to  (11  M.)  VeUstino,  see  p.  213.  The  line  to  Trik- 
kala penetrates,  by  several  cuttings  in  the  rock,  the  chain  of  hills 
separating  the  pladn  of  Yelestino  fivm  the  plain  of  ilrmyttf,  the 
territory  of  the  Phthiotic  Thebes,  Stations  PersouphU^  JEvaUy  Orman' 

MagoHlct, 

On  a  grassy  hill,  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Orman-Hagonla,  lie  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortified  town  of  Skotusga, 

A  series  of  low  hills  runs  hence  to  a  chain  of  steep,  gray  crags,  now 
known  as  Karaddg  or  Mavro  Votini  (*black  mountain"),  out  called  in  an- 
cient times  Xynoskephalae  (*Dog"s  Heads'*).  In  this  neighbourhood,  on  a 
site  which  it  is  impossible  more  exactly  to  identify,  was  fought  in  B.G.  197 
the  decisive  battle  betwixt  the  Romans  under  Titiu  Qui^etiut  Flamimmtu. 
and  the  chivalrous  King  Philip  V.  of  Mticedon.  The  latter  had  assembled 
the  entire  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  advanced  through  the  vale 
of  Tempo  to  meet  his  opponents,  who  were  approaching  firom  the  8.  Both 
armies  were  about  26,000  strong,  but  the  Roman  cavalry  had  received 
powerful  reinforcements  from  ^tolia.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  remain- 
ed doubtful,  but  at  last  the  attack  of  the  Roman  elephants,  aided  by  a 
sudden  manoeuvre  of  the  right  wing,  broke  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
decided  the  victory  for  the  Romans.  Nearly  half  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  or  captured. 

Beyond  stat.  LazarboUga  the  train  crosses  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Tshianarliy  the  ancient  Enipeus,  and  enters  the  famous  battle-flcld 
of  Pharsalos  (comp.  p.  221). 

42  M.  Ph^rsala.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  nearly  2  M.  to  the 
N.  of  the  town.  The  khans,  caf^s,  and  cook-shops  here  are  all  so  unbear- 
ably dirty,  that  visitors  are  entirely  dependent  on  private  hospitality. 

Phirsata,  the  ancient  Phdrsalos,  a  straggling  little  town  with 
about 2500  inhab.,  lies  under  the  shadow  of  a  steep  Acropolis,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  generally  dry  Aikli  or  PhersalHia,  and  at  the  N.  foot 
of  a  spur  of  the  Chassididri  Mts,  (3770  ft.).    With  the  exception 
of  Larissa  and  Yelestino,  it  is  the  only  place  in  Thessaly  in  which 
any  considerable  number  of  Turks  (about  1000)   have  remained 
since  that  province  passed  to  Greece.    Formerly  the  Greek  element 
was  almost  entirely  conflned  to  theE.  quarter  of  the  town  ^  Vorousi- 
Machalds)  in  whi<;h   lay  the  metropolitan  church   and  the  arch- 
bishop's residence  ;  but  it  is  now  spreading  over  the  other  quarters 
also.     The  fllthiness  of  the  streets   and  squares  and   the  entire 
absence  of  all  comfortable  accemmodation  for  strangers  are  ample 
evidence  that  the  former  impottawce  ol  ^lV^  Xa-ww  %&  %.  commer- 
cial  centre  for  W.  Thessaly  has  v&msYvft^.  Y.w^\x&%.  ^.*16>5X^V%& 
tAJcen  its  place.     A  fair  lasting  tor  a  ^cftW  «i\\\VK^^  \ft  \»fc  V^^ 
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every  Angast,  and  still  attracts  a  certain  amount  of  traffic ;  but 
the  Inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  now  engaged  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  excellent  tobacco  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  traveller  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  two-peaked  hill,  on 
which,  360  ft.  above  the  town,  lie  the  extensive  mins  of  the  an- 
cient OiTADBL,  partly  restored  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ascent  is 
best  made  from  the  W.  side,  and  takes  (there  and  back)  2  hrs. 
The  ancient  walls  stretch  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  £. 
and  W.  sides  down  to  the  town ;  in  the  depression  between  the 
peaks  are  situated  two  gates.  Near  the  S.  gate  is  a  circular  CUterriy 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  widening  from  the  top 
downwards ;  and  on  the  rocky  slope  to  theE.  we  can  still  distinguish 
the  artificial  channels,  by  which  the  rain-water  was  conducted  to 
this  reservoir.  The  view  embraces  the  entire  W.  Thessalian  plain 
as  far  as  the  rocks  of  Meteora  (p.  224)  on  the  N.W.,  Olympos  and 
the  intervening  hills  on  the  W.,  Ossa  on  the  N.E.,  Mavro  Youni 
and  Pelion  on  the  E.,  and  the  summits  of  the  Ghassidiari  Mts. 
on  the  S. 

Leake  has  suggested  that  the  castle  of  Pharsalos  is  to  be  identifled 
with  the  Homeric  Fhthia^  the  home  of  Achilles.  In  historical  times 
Pharsalos  first  appears  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  was  then  a  strong  and 
wealthy  city  with  a  strictly  oligarchic  constitution.  In  B.C.  466  it  was 
vainly  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general  Myronidest  but  afterwards  it 
was  one  of  the  few  Thessalian  towns  that  espoused  the  Athenian  cause. 
In  later  times  Pharsalos  was  captured  by  Jason  of  Pheree  (p.  214),  Aciliu.s 
Olabrio  (p.  195),  and  on  several  other  occasions. 

The  name  of  Pharsalos  is,  however,  best  known  from  the  decisive 
battle  between  Gsesar  andPompey,  which  took  place  on  9th  August,  B.C.  48, 
either  in  the  small  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  now  traversed  by  the 
railway,  or  in  front  of  the  Kyaoskephalse,  to  the  N.  of  the  Bnipeus  (p.  220). 
Caesar  with  8  legions  (22.000  foot  and  1000  horse)  occupied  a  position  near 
Pharsalos  and  seems  to  nave  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sent railway-station.  The  road  leading  from  the  latter  to  the  town  crosses 
the  deep,  embanked  bed  of  the  Enipeus  by  a  seven-arched  bridige,  about 
1/2  M.  farther  up.  Pompey,  with  his  11  legions  (47,000  foot  and  7000  horse) 
lay  encamped  on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  exact  point 
where  the  two  armies  came  to  close  quarters  is  uncertain.  In  his  account 
of  the  battle  Gsesar  says  nothing  about  crossing  the  river,  though  one  of 
the  armies  must  have  done  so. 

Mommsen  (^History  of  Home",  Vol.  IV  \  translated  by  Dickson)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle.    ^Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on 
the  Enipeus ;  Caesar  opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground 
stretching  in  front  of  the  Enipeus  \  the   two  other  wings  were  stationed 
out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry  and  the  light  troops. 
The  intention  of  Pumpeius  was  to  keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive, 
but  with  his  cavalry  to  scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed 
after  the  German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him.  and  to  take 
C8csar*s  right  wing  in  rear.    His  infantry  courageously  sustained  the  first 
charge  of  that  of  the  enemy,   and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand. 
Labienus  (Gsesar^s  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  who  had  joined  Pompey's  party  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war)  likewise  dispersed  tiie  enemy''s  cavalry 
after  a  brave  but  short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  le.tl'<ll^^^^ 
the  view  of  turning  the  infantry.   Bat  Geesat^  {ot^&^^Vu^  >^%  ^«^^«^  ^Wi^.^ 
cAvAlry,  bad  stationed  behind  it  on  the  thxeaiene^  ^MsJiL  oi  \^\*  t\.^\.^^^ 
some  'MJO  of  bia  be^t  legionaries.  As  the  enemVa\ioT»emexk^^AN\T^^  "vj^^g 
of  Caesar  before  tbem,  galloped  along  and  ^Tound  VX^^  Vixv*.,  XX^fc^  r^t^v^-^ 
came  on  tbis  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly  «^«.V\i«\.  \.\ic«tt^  ».^<^^  ^^^ 
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thrown  into  confusion  hj  the  unexpected  &nd  unusual  infMitiy  attack, 
they  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  Held  of  hatUe.  The  victorious  legion- 
aries cut  to  pieces  the  enemy''s  archers  now  unprotected,  then  rushed  at 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on  their  part  to  turn  11  At 
the  same  time  Osesar^s  third  division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along 
the  whole  line  to  the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  bwt  arm  of 
the  Pumpeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  opponents,  broke 
that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the  general.  When  Pompeins,  who 
from  the  outset  did  not  trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he 
rode  back  at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  without  even  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Csesar.  His  le«^ons  began 
to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the  brook  into  the  camp,  whieh  was  not 

accomplished  without  severe  loss So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus. 

The  enemy's  army  was  not  only  defeated  but  annihilated ;  15,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  Csesarians 
missed  only  200  men ;  the  body  which  remained  together,  amonnting  still 
to  nearly  210,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms  on  Uie  morning  after  the 
battle'.  —  Pompey  fled  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt. 

On  the  low  chain  of  hills,  bounding  the  plain  of  Phanalos  on 
the  N. ,  1b  a  small  Turkish  convent,  surroanded  with  cypresses  and 
standing  out  picturesquely  on  the  horizon.  To  the  left  are  the  H. 
spnrs  of  Mt.  PindoSj  the  streams  descending  from  which  in  winter 
convert  this  district  into  a  marsh.  —  60  M.  DemerlC  About  2  M. 
to  the  N.  of  (60  M.)  Sophades,  on  a  double-peaked  rocky  hill  near 
PyrgoSj  are  the  ruins  of  Kierion. 

68  M.  Xarditsa  (XenodochfonJ,  a  thriving  little  town  with 
about  4500  inhab.,  mostly  Greeks,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  small  river  KardiUis^ 
8/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station. 

The  N.  horizon  is  formed  by  the  Cambounian  Mia.  To  the  left, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  not  visible  from  the  railway,  lies  PtUaed- 
kastrOj  the  ancient  Metropolis^  a  town  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ithome  (see  below)  in  the  Roman  period. 

74  M.  Phan4ri  (the  *light').  The  little  town,  containing  about 
1000  inhab.,  hangs  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  rocky  hill,  the  site 
of  the  Acropolis  of  the  Homeric  Ithome  (xXtfiaxdeoaa,  the  'rocky' ), 
now  crowned  by  the  walls  of  a  Byzantine  citadel  (ascent  Y4  hr.). 
The  key  of  the  iron  door  of  the  last  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  large 
barracks  on  the  hill ;  but  the  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
plain  is  just  as  good  from  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
A  few  ancient  stones  have  been  built  into  the  walls ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  columns  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  Turkish  graves. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  in  an  angle  of  the  Pindos  range,  rises 

an  amphitheatrical  hill,  which  bears  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Oom- 

phi  (near  the  village  of  (?^e^(int/ii).    Gomphi  is  often  mentioned  by 

ancient  writers  as  a  point  of  strategic  importance  (e.g.  Cssar,  on 

his  inarah  iiom  Dyrrhacliium,  eutered  TUessaly  here),  but  is  other- 

wlse  of  little  interest.    Behind  it  t^e  cAvaYiv  ol'Vl\,.^VsA^^\^\stK!j«Aw 

by  the  so-called  Portaes,  a  deep  v^Mt  iVtoM^  \<V\v^\v  \*xv  ^^  \w«A 

frow  the  plain  of  Thessaly  to  t\ie  upper  \>a*\xv  ^t  \Xx^  K^^x«^K.\aK.^% 
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(AchelooS)  see  pp.  27,  29)  and  the  drcumscribe^  territory  of  the 
Athamani.  The  part  of  Pindos  to  the  N.  of  the  Portss  was  an- 
ciently called  KerketioHj  now  K6i%iakas, 

Near  Fhan&ri-Mago^Lla  (right)  the  train  crosses  the  BUouri^  the 
ancient  Pami$o»^  and  beyond  Stephcmoaaaeus  it  crosses  the  Peneios 
(now  Salamvricui),  the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  rapidly  along 
its  wide. channel.  Tr(kkaU,  overlooked  by  its  Turkish  fortress  and 
embedded  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  now  comes  into  sight. 

87  M.  Trikkala.  —  XenodocMony  unpretending  but  clean,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  in  one  of  the  side -streets  of  the  bazaar,  E.  2  fr.  — 
The  Restaurants  ana  Ca/is  on  the  river  and  near  the  bazaar  are  indifferent ; 
the  best  cafd  is  the  Lesehe  (Club). 

TtikkaUij  the  ancient  Trikay  a  famous  seat  of  the  worship  of 
iEsculapius,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ci- 
tadel, and  on  both  sides  of  the  Trikkalin^a  (the  ancient  Leihaeos), 
and  is  now  the  second  largest  town  in  Thessaly.  The  population 
is  about  6,600,  but  in  winter  when  the  neighbouring  herdsmen 
retire  into  the  town,  this  number  is  increased  to  about  10,000.  The 
most  populous  quarter  is  near  the  busy  Bazaar,  in  which  centres 
the  trade  in  corn,  maize,  tobacco,  and  silkworm-cocoons  for  the 
country  round,  as  far  as  the  district  of  Jinnina.  The  Jews  live 
close  to  the  bazaar,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Wallachian  herds- 
men in  the  N.  quarter,  the  other  nationalities  do  not  live  apart  from 
each  other. 

Trfkkala  contains  ten  churches  and  several  mosques,  but  only 
two  of  the  latter  are  in  use.  Several  narrow  bridges  (the  chief 
near  the  bazaar)  span  the  broad  but  shallow  river,  the  banks  of 
which  are  shaded  with  handsome  planes  and  other  trees.  The 
town  has  few  antiquities  to  boast  of.  In  the  Metropolitan  Church 
is  a  fragment  of  a  Roman  mail-clad  statue ;  in  the  Club  the  epi- 
taph of  a  physician  ;  and  the  Oymnaaium  and  some  private  houses 
contain  a  few  inscriptions. 

The  best  survey  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
environs  are  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Byzantine  Citadel  (still 
occupied^,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  None 
of  the  old  walls  remain.  Admission  (by  the  gate  on  the  W.  side) 
is  obtained  nominally  only  by  special  permission  from  the  com- 
mandant, but  the  sergeant  (Xo^(ac)on  guard  usually  admits  visitors. 


No  one  should  leave  Trfkkala  without  having  made  the  *Gx- 
cuBSioN  TO  THE  MoNASTEHiES  OF  Meteo&a,  at  Kalabaka.  As  the 
trains  do  not  run  at  convenient  hours,  many  travellers  will  prefer 
to  make  this  excursion  by  carriage  (20-25  fr.),  taking  a  whole  day. 
Carriages  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  khans  at  the  ^. 
end  of  Trfkkala. 

Neither  the  railway  nor  the  road  to  the  inow«k?.teitV«e.  \^  ^ci:^  \^- 
teresting.    We  pass  several  villageB  and  tiavexaft  ctAaw^N.^^  ^Bl^!^r 
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berry  plantations.  The  singnlar  rocks  of  Met^ora  are  yisible  nearly 
all  the  way. 

14  M.  Xalabika  (KaXafjiirdixa)  formerly  bore  the  Byzantine 
name  of  StagoHs  ot 8tagi(ti^  tou;  6rfio^i).  It  lies  at  the  point  where 
the  Peneios  enters  the  Thessallan  plain,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  yEginion^  which  commanded  the  pass,  and  of  which  a  few 
inscribed  and  carved  stones  in  the  modem  town  aie  relies. 

The  ^Monasteries  of  Met^ra,  founded  in  the  tnibnlent  and 
warlike  14th  cent.,  owe  their  name,  which  means  the  'monasteries 
in  the  air\  to  their  remarkable  position  on  the  summits  and  in  the 
clefts  of  a  number  of  curious  pillar-like  rocks,  rising  precipitously 
from  the  Yalley.  The  nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  the  monastery 
of  the  Panagfa  of  Doupiano,  round  which  23  other  similar  establish- 
ments gradually  arose.  Of  these,  however,  nearly  the  half  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.;  and  at  present  there 
are  extant  but  seven  monasteries,  inhabited  by  about  50  monks. 
The  rest  are  for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  though  the  chapels  of  some 
of  them  are  occasionally  still  used.  The  largest  and  highest  of  the 
inhabited  monasteries  (1820  ft.)  bears  the  name  «of  Metioron.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  monasteries  of  HagioB  Barkuun  and  Ha- 
gio8  Stephanos,  the  latter,  founded  by  the  Eastern  emperor  John 
Kantakuzenos  (Introd.  p.  1),  being  the  richest.  The  others  are 
named  Hagios  Nikolaos  Kophinds,  Hagia  MonS^  Hagia  RoM&nCj  and 
Hagia  Trias,  —  Those  who  pass  the  night  at  one  of  the  convents 
should  chose  St.  Stephen's. 

About  the  foot  of  the  imposing  masses  of  rock,  which  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  grows  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  above 
appears  the  naked  grey  conglomerate  clifT.  A  deep  stillness  reigns 
all  around,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  sound  of  the  con- 
vent bells. 

Most  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Radios  Stephanos,  which  is  visible  from  Kalab&ka,  on  one 
of  the  rocks  to  the  E.  The  bridle-path  (1  hr.)  leads  up  the  K. 
side  of  the  hill,  and  reaches  the  gate  of  the  monastery  by  a  wooden 
bridge  over  a  yawning  abyss.  The  attendant  monk  who  receives 
the  visitor  and  presents  the  visitors'  book  expects  a  small  gift,  and 
travellers  who  spend  the  night  in  the  convent  place  an  adequate 
compensation  in  the  alms-box. 

The  *View  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  W.  Thessalian  plain, 
which  is  spread  out  like  a  lake  before  the  beholder,  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  rugged  Pindos  chain,  the  nearest  part  of  which  is  the 
ancient  Kerlelion,  now  Kdtziakas  (p.  223).  The  range  of  hills  on  the  S.  end 
of  which  Trikkala  is  situated  looks  like  a  long  peninsula.  Towards  the 
W.  the  valley  of  the  Peneios  widens  to  a  considerable  breadth,  intersected 
by  numerous  brooks,  which  unite  in  a  single  course  farther  down.  Ab4»ut 
ti  M.  off  in  the  same  direction,  rises  the  steep  conical  hill  named  Sko^mbo*^  the 
extensive  ruins  on  which  aregeneraWy  \(^feTv\A?kftdL  V\\.\i  VVi^  vDi«.lent  PAa*or«a. 

In  returning  to  Kalabaka,  'we  deacfewA.  \.q  ^^"^  ,  It'im  >\^^^ 
Stephanos  by  a  steep  path  wh\c\\  a«oi^%  a  nV^^  ^^  ^''^^  %^^.xML^^sti  ^\ 
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the  other  conyents.  The  horses  are  in  the  meantime  led  down  by 
the  path  to  the  £.  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  other  monasteries 
to  visit  is  that  of  the  Hagia  Trias  ('Holy  Trinity').  A  steady  head 
is  necessary,  for  the  trareller  must  either  be  drawn  up  in  a  basket 
by  the  monks  to  the  rocky  plateau  on  which  the  monastery  stands, 
or  mount  by  means  of  ladders. 

Beyond  Kalabdka  tbe  road  leads  over  the  pass  of  Zjffot^  at  tbe  K. 
end  of  the  principal  chain  of  Pindos,  to  JdiMina  or  Jodimina,  the  capital 
of  Albania,  a  journey  of  two  days.'  The  night  is  spent  at  Meizovo. 

26.  From  Phersala  to  Lamia  vi&  Domok6. 

This  journey  takes  1^/2-2  days,  the  night  being  spent  at  Domokd.  Car- 
riage-road; horse  7-8  fr.  per  day. 

Phersala ,  see  p.  220.  The  road  to  (12  M.)  Domok^  runs  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  passes  (II/2M.)  the  copious  spring  of  Qouydva  and 
(1/2  M.)  the  insignificant  remains  (to  the  right)  of  a  PdUiedkcutrOy 
and  ascends  gradually  to  the  depression  between  the  hills  of  Sfua 
(right)  and  Alogopdti  ('horse's  hoof;  left).  It  then  descends  the 
W.  slope  of  the  latter.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance,  lies  the 
village  of  Hadji-Amdr.  About  41/2  M.  from  Phersala  we  cross  the 
outflow  of  a  small  marshy  plain  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  village  Vryaid  ('village  of  springs')  in  its  W.  corner.  The 
hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Vrysia,  8/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  route  (6  M. 
from  Phersala) ,  are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  Procma,  a  town  of 
no  importance  in  ancient  times,  now  known  as  Gynaekdkastro,  or 
'Ladies'  Castle',  from  a  mediaeval  legend.  The  ancient  walls,  built 
in  regular  courses  of  squared  stones,  are  still  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, especially  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill.  The  N.  wall,  however, 
which  stood  in  the  plain  and  encircled  the  lower  town,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  E.  wall,  strengthened  with  towers,  stretches 
almost  straight  up  the  hill ;  while  the  S.  wall  extends  along  the 
edge  of  the  height,  about  330  ft.  above  the  plain.  One  large  gate 
was  situated  in  a  depression  to  the  E.;  another  smaller  gate  opened 
near  the  S.W.  comer;  and  a  third  lay  on  the  saddle  across  which 
the  W.  wall  ran.  The  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  shepherds'  dogs 
are  rather  a  hindrance  to  an  inspection  of  the  ruins.  Traces  of  walls 
are  also  to  be  seen  on  a  small  height  to  the  W.,  outside  the  citadel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.,  we  cross  two  brooks,  pass  near  the 
village  of  Foumart  (left) ,  and  ascend  through  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Domokiotikd  Potdmi  to  (6  M.)  — 

Domok6,  a  small  town  commanded  by  a  strong  fortress.  Trav- 
ellers who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  letters  of  introduction  will 
find  a  friendly  reception  at  the  'Episkopf ',  or  bishop's  house;  others 
must  put  up  with  the  comfortless  accommodation  of  the  khan  and 
the  poor  fare  of  the  cook-shops.    Domo\L6  ia  a  «iTt\jL"^\.^^  lorsa^  ^"^ 
7%aum<dcof(^i.e,  'wonder-city'),   the  name  giveiv  'Vi'^  XXvft  Qi^r^^^  ^^ 
the  ancient  predeceaaoT  of  the  present  to-wiv,    ow  ^ccwvtA.  ^1  ^^ 
Baedekes's  Greece.  \^ 
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surpassing  boauty  of  its  situation.  The  place  of  Tliaamakof  in 
history  is,  however,  unimportant.  Desioged  by  Philip  Y.  in  B.C. 
198,  it  was  succoured  by  the  iEtolians ;  bat  seven  years  later  it 
was  taken  without  a  blow,  like  many  other  Thessallui  towns,  by 
Acilius  Glabrio  (p.  195).  A  few  scanty  remains  of  the  old  walls 
still  linger  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fortiflcations 
rise ;  and  stones  with  inscriptions  have  been  found  near  the  church 
and  other  parts  of  the  town  and  the  fortress. 

From  Domok6  to  Lamfa  the  distance  is  about  24  M.  (car- 
riage, seldom  to  be  had  at  Domok6,  about  60  ft.).  In  1^2  hr.  we 
catch  a  glimpse  to  the  right  of  the  lake  of  Nezer€  or  DaouUi  (the 
ancient  Xynida),  surrounded  by  low  hills;  and  then  gradually 
ascend  to  the  Phourka  Pass  (2790  ft.),  the  lowest  pass  across  Mt. 
Othrys.  To  the  K.  the  loftily  situated  monastery  of  AwUnUsa 
(p.  198)  is  visible  beyond  a  deep  ravine.  The  road  then  descends 
in  numerous  windings. 

Lamtay  see  p.  198. 


THE  PELOPONNESUS. 


The  Peloponnesus  (V|  IleXoTr^vvYjOOc) ,  known  from  the  later 
middle  ages  until  reoently  as  the  Morea^  is  the  southerly,  penin- 
sular portion  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  connected  with  the  N. 
portion  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (3  M.  wide).  Its  area 
is82888q.M.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  hilly  district  of  Areadia, 
which  is  itself  almost  entirely  encircled  by  mountains.  The  other 
districts  either  descend  from  this  central  mountain-system  to  the 
coast  in  successive  terraces  (such  as  i4diaea,  in  the  K.,  Elis,  on  the 
N.E.,  hudArgoliSy  with  Corinth^  in  the  N.W.),  or  project  from  it  in 
the  form  of  independent  peninsulas,  with  mountain  ranges  of  their 
own  (e.g.  Messenia  and  Laconia  to  the  S.).  The  chief  mountains 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  are  KyUerie  (modem  Ziria ;  7790  ft.)  on  the 
N.E.  and  Erymanthos  (modem  Olonos;  7300  ft.),  with  its  offshoot 
PeinacAatfcon (6320  ft.),  on  the  N.W.  In  the  S.W.  of  Arcadia  rises  the 
Lykaeon  (4660  ft.),  which  is  prolonged  by  Mt  jEgaleos(AbQO  ft.),  the 
backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Messenia.  The  low  hills  of  S.  Arcadia 
are  adjoined  by  Taygetos  (the  medisBTal  Pentedahtylon ;  7906  ft), 
the  longest  and  highest  range  in  the  peninsula ;  while  the  Artemi- 
siony  ParthenUm,  and  the  other  mountains  on  the  E.  border  of  Ar- 
cadia, with  a  height  of  4500-5300  ft.,  are  continued  to  the  S.  by 
Pamon  (modern  Malevo;  6365  ft.),  in  the  E.  Laconian  peninsula. 
The  chief  rivers  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Alphtios  (modern  Bou- 
phid),  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Eurotas  (modem  IrC), 
flowing  into  the  Laconian  Gulf. 

However  naturally  these  districts  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  physical  divisions  of  the  country,  they  had  at  no  time  during 
the  period  of  Greek  independence  any  political  significance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  S.W.  subject  to  Sparta,  there 
were  hardly  any  political  entities  in  the  Peloponnesus  beyond  the 
city-republics.  After  what  is  known  as  the  Doric  migration  which 
introduced  the  Dorians  and  other  N.  Greek  peoples  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  left  them  conquerors  over  the  earlier  Achaean  settlers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Doric  stock,  while  those  of  the  mountainous  interior,  and  of 
the  N.  and  N.W.  coasts  were  included  in  the  Achaean-.^Eolic  family. 

The  earliest  invasions  of  the  N.  races  were  the  temporary  preda- 
tory raids  of  the  Goths  in  the  years  267  and  395  of  our  era  (comp. 
p.  43) ;  the  peninsula,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  remained  subject 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.    But  in  the  6tb  «tud.  t\i^fe  Vw^i  VJ^««\»^ 
centuries  appeared  the  AvarSy  Slavs^  and  otAiet  \.T\\i^^.j  WkO  ^^X.-^^^jS^ 
ed  tbemselreB  in  the  country  and  in  a  great  me%.«v3it^  ^S.^^%'5i^^'^^ 
Greeks.  ConveHed,  however,  to  CbrtatiatiU^  Xi'^  tVe^>ix«»^.VaR»^^«^^ 
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strangers  from  the  N.  gradually  adopted  the  Greek  tongue,  so  that 
by  the  10th  cent,  it  was  once  more  the  language  of  the  country. 
In  1204  and  1205  Oeoffroy  de  ViUekardotsin  and  OuOlaume  de 
Champlitte  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  aid  of  their  Bur- 
gundian  knights;  and  the  latter  assumed  the  title  of  'Prince  of 
Morea.'  Geoffrey  de  Yillehardouin  sncoeeded  him  in  the  title,  and 
the  dignity  remained  in  his  family  until  1278.  The  country  mean- 
while was  divided  into  14  baronies;  and  baronial  oastles  were 
everywhere  built,  after  the  manner  of  W.  Christendom.  The  coasts 
were  occupied  by  the  Venetians.  From  1278  till  1383  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  in  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Anjou, 
who  ruled  it  by  means  of  governors.  Before  the  close  of  the  13th 
cent,  the  Byzantines  had  again  effected  a  footing  on  the  peninsula, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  it  was  onee  more  subject  to 
their  power,  despite  the  inrasion  of  the  pastoral  Albanians,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  century  before.  When  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  fell  before  the  Ottoman  power,  the  Peloponnesus  also, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  coast-settlements,  passed  in 
1460  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  1685  the  Venetian 
general  Francesco  Morosini  landed  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  an 
army^  largely  recruited  in  Germany,  and  in  three  years  was  master 
of  the  entire  peninsula;  but  the  Venetian  power  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time  (till  1715). 

Next  to  Athens  and  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus  is  the  most  extensively 
visited  part  of  Greece.  Some  travellers  content  themselves  with  an  ex- 
pedition from  Corinth  to  Mycenat  and  Nauplia  and  a  visit  to  Olympia^ 
while  others  make  in  addition  a  circular  tour  through  the  entire  peninsula 
(comp.  p.  xxiv).  Railways  have  been  opened  from  Corinth  to  Argot^  Myliy 
and  Nauplia  (B.  27),  to  be  continued  to  Tripolitza  and  Sparta,  and  from 
Corinth  to  PatrcK  (R.  28),  to  be  prolonged  to  Pyrgos.  The  number  of  good 
BuADs  is  steadily  increasing.  The  sail  round  the  Peloponneans  in  the 
Greek  coasting-steamers  is  also  very  interesting^  comp.  RB.  31, 33,  £44;  also 
pp.  xix-xxii. 

27,  Corinth  and  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth. 

Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  (BB.  12,  28,  29)  lies  near  the  Steamboat 
Landing-Flace  (BB.  4, 13).  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  fr. ;  the  boatmen 
often  make  extortionate  demands. 

Hotels  and  Bestaurants.  Bailway  Bestaurant,  good :  in  connection 
with  it  is  a  Lodffinff-ffowe^  in  the  Bue  du  Ghemin  de  Fer,  containing 
three  double-bedded  rooms  and  one  single  room  (each  pers(m  5  fr.).  In 
the  town,  not  far  from  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers,  is  the  Xsnu- 
pocnfoN  TO  Stemma  (H6tel  de  la  Couronne)^  a  fairly  good  house  containing 
four  rooms  (each  person  4-5  fr.,  'salon""  6  fr.),  with  a  restaurant  attached. 
The  XENODociifoN  ton  Parision  (H6tel  de  Pari*)^  kept  by  Kon$tantino$ 
Gounaris.  has  eight  rooms,  at  similar  charges,  but  no  restaurant. 

Carnage  to  Old  Corinth  10-12  fr,  —Horse  to  the  Acro-Corinth  272  fr., 
there  and  back  (5  hrs.)  4-5  fr.  It  is  advisable  to  order  carriages  or  horses 
immediately  on  arrival;  the  keeper  of  the  railway-restaurant  will  pro- 
cure either  on  request. 

Corinth,  hitherto  called  Nc\jd  Connlh  ^ia-YJi^vsi'^tiC^.,  ^  t^^\i- 
larly  built  little  town  with  8000  Vn\i«\i.,  \^  Q^  ^^v^.^  \siq\«hv  «<vs^\!l. 
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having  been  founded  not  mucli  more  than  30  years  ago.  The  an- 
cient town  lay  about  3^2  ^-  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel 
of  Acro-Oorinth.  A  village  stood  on  this  site  during  the  middle  ages 
and  down  to  1858,  when  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.    The  inhabitants  then  founded  the  present  little  town, 

which  lies  quite  close  to  the  sea. 

The  unusually  favourable  situation  of  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus  con- 
necting N.  Oreece  with  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seas  on  both  sides  of  the  country,  early  made  it  a  centre  of  far-reaching 
commercial  enterprises  and  the  great  emporium  for  the  produce  of  both 
the  E.  and  the  W.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  town  was  the  astute 
BUyphos^  and  its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra.  The  Phoe- 
nician element  was  present  here  in  strong  force  and  exercised  a  very 
powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  social  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants. This  influence  was  manifested  not  only  by  the  cult  of  the  Si- 
donian  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  in  the  citadel,  with  its  Asiatic  service  of  the 
Hierodouli,  and  by  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Melkart  on  the  Isthmus 
(p.  233),  but  also  by  the  ancient  manufactures  of  purple  and  woven  stufis, 
and  by  the  commercial  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  public  life 
of  the  city.  Even  the  strongly-marked  and  severe  character  of  the  Do- 
rians, who  forced  an  entrance  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  was  lost  in  the  luxur- 
ious trading-city.  Corinth  planted  numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  most 
famous  were  Syracuse,  Potideea,  and  Corcyra.  Until  the  Persian  wars  its 
only  rivals  as  the  leading  centre  of  trade  in  the  Greek  world  were  ^gina 
(p.  131)  and  Miletos  in  Asia  Minor. 

Corinth  was  at  first  an  oligarchy.  The  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  B(Hchiada€^  a  family  of  the  stock  of  the  Herakleida;,  who,  however, 
were  overthrown  about  B.C.  657  by  Kypselos.  Under  the  tyrants  (Kyptelot, 
B.C.  657-629-,  Periander,  B.C.  629-^^  and  P$ammetiehos,  murdered  in  B.C. 
582),  who  depended  on  the  people  for  support,  Corinth  was  mightiest  and 
its  people  happiest.  Under  the  restored  rule  of  the  oligarchy,  the  Corin- 
thians, who  had  but  little  warlike  ambition  and  had  tsJcen  but  a  modest 
share  in  the  Persian  wars,  attached  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  irresistible  advance 
of  Athens.  It  was  Corinth  that  specially  instigated  Sparta  to  the  decisive 
trial  of  strength  with  Athens.  But  the  greatness  of  Corinth  was  already 
on  the  wane  when  the  overthrow  of  its  rival  in  B.C.  404  (p.  41)  for  a 
moment  freed  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  nothing  availed  to  recall  its 
former  splendour.  The  so-called  Corinthian  War  (B.C.  395-387),  in  which 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth  endeavoured  to  clip  the  wings  of  Sparta,  was 
partly  waged  within  the  Corinthian  territories. 

With  the  exception  of  the  short  prosperity  of  the  Acheean  League 
(B.C.  24S-222),  the  citadel  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians  from 
B.C.  335  to  B.C.  197.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  196  (p.  233),  Corinth  became  the  head  of  a  new  Achsean 
League;  but  its  rebellion  against  Rome  was  punished  (probably  at  the 
instance  of  the  commercial  party  in  the  Roman  senate)  with  the  com- 

?lete  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  victorious  consul  Lueitu  Mummius. 
'he  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery,  its  territories  were  divided, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  its  site  lay  desolate.  Csesar  refounded  the  town 
and  planted  there  a  civil  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  freedmen,  which 
speedily  attained  a  new  prosperity,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  proconsul 
of  Acheea.  This  was  the  Corinth  that  St.  Paul  knew,  the  most  splendid 
commercial  city  of  Greece,  and  the  chosen  abode  of  luxurious  materialism 
and  frivolous  immorality.  Here  the  apostle  founded  a  community,  whose 
later  divisions  he  reproves  in  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  the  middle  ages  Corinth   possessed  no  iTtt-^OTVwjLCft.   '\l\i^  ^vsxVt*,^ 
of  Acro-Corioth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tutka  V^  V\t«>^  ^^  \»>ba\v  xs^ 
the  VeneUstM  in  1682,  and  from  1715  till  iSaV  waa  «.%».\xv  \xv  '^^^^>^\;S^^"^ 
session.    Byron  describea  its   capture  bv  tlie  TurV^a  Vu  V1\^  Va.  \i.^^  ^^  ^ 
of  Corintb\ 
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A  visit  to  the  site  ofOldCorlntli  and  theAoro-Ooiinth  on  hone 
or  mule  (p.  228)  takes  5  his.,  there  and  back;  driving  is  practi- 
cable to  Old  Corinth.  The  route  at  first  follows  the  Patras  road, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  railway,  and  then  diverges  to  the  left. 

The  village  of  Old  Corinth  (Palaea-KdrkUhos)  consista  of  a  few 
houses  only.  Visitors  usually  halt  at  a  tavern  close  beside  the 
venerable  columns  of  an  ancient  temple.  Ancient  Corinth  lay  in 
the  plain  sloping  gradually  up  to  the  foot  of  the  citadel-crowned 
rock  of  Acro-Corinth.  The  town-walls  began  on  the  £.  and  W. 
slopes  of  the  Acropolis  and  were  prolonged  on  the  N. ,  beyond  the 
city  proper,  to  include  the  port  of  Let^aeon  (now  called  DiavatUn), 
The  best  known  of  the  suburbs  is  Kraneion,  the  abode  of  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  who  was  visited  here  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  town  proper  is  said  to  have  been  40  stadia  (4-5  M.),  or 
with  the  suburbs  85  stadia.  If  the  walls  running  down  to  the  sea 
be  also  Included  the  circuit  was  about  12  M. 

The  *Temple,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Doric  style 
(comp.  p.  329),  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  town  that  calls  for 
notice.  According  to  the  common  opinion  the  building  was  perip- 
teral, with  six  columns  at  each  end;  and  of  these  ilTe  on  the 
W.  side,  with  the  two  immediately  adjoining  on  the  S.,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  entablature,  are  still  preserved.  There  were 
15  columns  on  each  side.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  two  cellap, 
each  with  a  portico  of  its  own.  The  E.  cella  was  the  larger;  it  was 
oblong  in  form  and  contained  8  interior  columns.  The  smaller 
W.  cella  was  almost  square,  and  had  only  4  interior  columns.  It 
has  been  supposed  from  this  arrangement  that  the  temple  sheltered 
two  different  cults.  The  building  material  is  a  rough  and  porous 
limestone,  overlaid  with  a  reddish-yellow  stucco.  The  monolithic 
columns  have  16  flutes  and  taper  regularly  towards  the  top.  Their 
extraordinarily  massive  proportions  (height  23^2  f^«  >  diameter  at 
the  base  5  ft.  8  in.,  at  the  top  4  ft.  3  in.)  combine  with  the  pro- 
jecting capitals  and  heavy  entablature  to  produce  an  impression 
of  hoary  antiquity.  —  A  large  block  of  rock  with  several  niches 
and  chambers ;  the  so-called  Bath  of  Aphrodite  (Xo'jTp6  T?j5  'A^po- 
okfi;;  V4  ^'  *o  the  N.,  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  marking  the 
N.  limit  of  the  old  town),  with  narrow  artificial  channels,  from 
which  spring  water  flows ;  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre (3/4  M.  to  the  E.,  towards  the  Isthmus)  are  hardly  worth 
a  visit. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  **Acro-Corinth,  possible  from  the 

W.  side  only,  should  not  be  omitted.    The  lower  entrance  may  be 

reached  in  y^  hr.  from  the  ruined  temple  on  horseback  or  on  foot ; 

when  the  gate  is  shut,  the  pensioner  (cp6XaQ  living  in  the  citadel 

must  be  summoned  (feeifr.,  oiv\eaiN\w%Y  Tlve  mediseval  fortifl- 

na tions,  wh ich  form  a  triple  Wue  ou  Wve  s\^ft\i^  ^W^V  ^^  wv\fc\>vi^ 

a  circuit  of  more  than  i^/2  M.    At  oiv\^'  a  n^t^  1«h)  ^\*.^ft^  Vvi^  >iX^^ 
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andent  remains  been  directly  used ;  several  Yenetlan  cannon  still 
lie  scattered  about.  The  innumerable  ruins  of  small  houses  and  the 
remains  of  Greek  and  Turkish  chapels,  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
of  perfect  chaos,  date  from  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Near  the 
lower  part  of  a  minaiet,  to  the  right  of  the  footpath  by  which  we 
ascend,  lies  a  large  cistern  (16  ft.  deep,  98  ft.  long,  and  32  ft. 
broad),  a  huge  relic  of  the  Roman  period  of  Old  Corinth.  In  20-25 
min.  from  the  lower  entrance  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis 
(1886  ft.),  which  descends  precipitously  on  the  N.  side.  Here  we 
notice  the  remains  of  a  Turkish  oratory,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  a  few 
large  blocks  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The  **View  which  now 
presents  itself  was  famous  even  in  antiquity.  It  embraces  a  great 
part  of  the  mountainous  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  and  of  the  Isthmus,  which  lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  the 

foot  of  the  observer. 

*To  the  S.  oar  gaae  commands  the  valleys  stretching  towards  the 
Mountaint  of  Argotity  as  well  as  those  bare  mountain  walls  themselves, 
which  conceal  the  plain  of  Argos  and  descend  abruptly  on  the  E.  into 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  To  the  W.  towers  the  lofty  Jforth  Arcetdian  (Xh«tK, 
with  the  snowy  Ziria  (Kplleru)  and  ChehoMi  (Aroania)^  while  in  frcmt  of 
it  a  fruitful  plain  extends  along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  ancient  Sikyon.  To 
the  K.  we  look  across  the  town,  lying  far  below  at  our  feet,  to  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf^  above  which  rises  the  hilly  penin- 
sula of  Perachora  (the  ancient  P«r<Ma),  stretching  to  the  W.  from  the 
Oeranean  Mtt,  and  ending  in  the  abrupt  promontory  of  Hagios  Ifikolttos 
(Hera  Akraea).  Farther  to  the  K.  the  massive  ranges  of  Boeotia,  Phocis^ 
Loeris^  and  JEtoUa  seem  to  join  the  Peloponaesian  mountains,  and  to  shut 
in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  like  a  great  inland  lake.  Most  imposing  of  all  is 
Parncusoty  which  rears  its  summit,  snow-clad  until  far  on  in  the  spring,  a 
few  leagues  from  the  farther  side  of  the  gulf.  Near  it,  to  the  left,  are 
the  still  loftier  Kiona  and  Vardotuia  (K9rax)y  and  to  the  right  the  lower 
but  boldly-shaped  H«Kco»y  the  hill  of  the  Muses,  and  JTMllasron,  which 
adjoins  the  mountains  of  Attica.  To  the  B.  spreads  the  Saronic  Qulf, 
with  Salami*^  JEgina^  and  its  smaller  islands  and  rocks,  while  beyond  is 
the  Attic  peninsula,  with  the  long  Hpmetiot  and  the  HUU  of  Laurion 
tracing  the  horizon  as  far  as  Bunion"  (W.  Vischer).  ■  In  clear  weather 
Athens  is  visible  from  this  point  \  the  Acropolis,  with  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  glistening  white  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  in  f^ont  of  Hymettos  and 
Lykabettos,  may  be  distinguished. 

As  we  descend  we  visit  the  remarkable  spring  of  Pirene,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Sisyphos  by  the  river-god  Asopos 
in  return  for  his  having  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter's 
daughter  iEgina,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  According  to 
another  legend  the  stream  gushed  forth  at  a  stroke  of  the  hoof  of 
Pegasus.  It  rises  to  the  S.E.  of  the  summit,  from  which  it  appar- 
ently derives  its  water.  The  entrance  is  opposite  the  S.  front, 
close  to  the  outside  stair  of  a  long  ruined  barrack  about  15  paces 
from  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel.  We  descend  by  a  wooden  ladder 
into  the  well-house,  which  was  covered  with  a  vault  even  in  Roman 
times ;  on  the  pilasters  are  a  few  ancient  inscri^tloTv^.  T\v&  ^^Xkx. 
is  so  clear  that  at  the  flrst  glance  it  l»  AUfiLtuW.  \.Q  XfeW  >stfx^  V«s.\v 
eovers  the  rocky  steps  below. 

To  the  8.  W.  of  the  Acro-Corinth,  on  the  o\V«t  «iA«i  c>l  ^<^«s^ 
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depression,  is  the  slightly  lower  height  of  Pentetikouphia,  also 
crowned  by  a  small  fortress.  To  the  S.  rises  Mt  iSfeona  (2305  ft«) 

A  very  different  and  mainly  modem  interest  attaches  to  the 
Canal)  now  almost  completed,  which  cats  across  the  Iifhaivi  of 
Corinth.  By  directly  connecting  the  Ghilf  of  Corinth  with  the 
Saronic  Gulf  the  journey  &om  Messina  to  Piriens,  which  now  takes 
ahont  58  hrs. ,  will  he  reduced  to  about  half  the  time,  while  the  sea- 
voyage  from  Messina  to  Constantinople  will  be  shortened  by  about 
two  days.  The  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  was 
familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  was  seriously  entertained  daring  the 
time  of  Cffisar,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  Traces  of  the  work  of  Nero 
still  existed  when  the  present  canal  was  begun.  In  1881  a  French 
company,  the  president  of  which  is  General  Tfirr,  the  Garibaldian, 
received  permission  to  commence  operations,  and  the  work  is  now 
almost  completed.  Two  Imposing  breakwaters,  each  786  ft.  long, 
with  lighthouses  at  the  ends,  protect  the  W.  entrance,  where  a  new 

town,  Poseidonia,  is  springing  up. 

Aboat  2^/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  tbe  canal,  In  tbe  N.B.  comer  of  the  Oulf 
of  Corintli,  lie  the  hot  baths  of  LontraU.  Fair  accomodation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  ffdtel  Katatthna,  kept  by  Parxmifthioti*^  and  in  a  'd^pen- 
dance''  of  the  ffdtel  Stemma  at  New  Corinth. 

The  canal  is  100  ft.  in  breadth  and  3^2  ^*  ^^  length.  About 
1  M.  from  its  W.  end  it  is  spanned  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Athens 
and  Corinth  Railway,  mentioned  at  p.  146.  The  bridge  is  230  ft. 
high,  permitting  the  passage  of  the  tallest  masts.  A  lighthouse  is 
to  be  built  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Isthmian  ridge  (265  ft.  above 
the  sea),  and  will  be  visible  for  a  great  distance  on  either  side. 

The  E.  entrance  of  the  canal  is  also  protected  by  breakwaters 
with  lighthouses,  and  another  small  town,  called /stAmJa,  has  grown 
up  here.  A  little  to  the  N.  are  the  uiUmportant  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Schoinos,  Farther  to  the  £.  lies  Kalamaki  (railway- 
station  ;  p.  146),  formerly  of  some  importance  as  the  landing-place 
for  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

Cenchrea  (Kenchreae),  the  other  E.  port  of  ancient  Corinth,  men- 
tioned in  Acts,  xviii.  18,  lay  about  3  M.  farther  to  the  S. 

Scarcely  ^3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  E.  entrance  of  the  canal  and 
about  as  far  to  the  S.E.  of  the  second  bridge,  is  the  enclosure  of  the 
ancient  Isthmian  Sanctuabibs,  within  which  now  lie  the  chapel 
of  Hagioa  Jodnnes  and  the  ruins  of  two  other  chapels.    This  sacred 
enclosure  has  recently  become  better  known  owing  to  the  excavations 
of  the  French  School  (p.  91).    The  surrounding  wall,  of  which  only 
the  lower  courses  are  now  extant,  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon and  closely  adjoins  the  Isthmian  wall  (p.  233),  with  which 
in  fact  it  coincided  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  for  a  distance  of  220  yds. ; 
its  E.  side  is  shaped  like  a  haU-mooiv.  T^fe  <?\Afti  «o.Uw^«.ft  la  on  the 
N,M  side;  part  of  the  paving  of  the \)toa^  tq«.\  \«k«AVKv%  \>ei^\i\^\\. 
liss  been  preserved,  and  the  old  c\\aT\ot-Vt«.GV?»  w^  ei\%\ii\\e\i  x'fc- 
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cognisable.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  second  entrance  on  the 
W.  side,  and  a  third  opened  on  the  8.E.,  towards  the  stadion.  The 
precincts  formerly  contained  the  temples  of  Poseidon  and  Pa- 
Isemon  or  Melikertes  (the  Phcenician  god  Melkart),  but  no  traces 
of  these  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  institution  of  the  Isthmian 
Games,  which  were  held  every  two  years,  was  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
and  they  were  therefore  especially  frequented  by  the  Athenians, 
whilst  the  tSpartans  and  Eleians  avoided  them.  The  athletic  exercises 
took  place  in  the  Stadion,  now  more  resembling  a  natural  hollow. 
Here  Alexander  the  Great  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  as  the  leader 
of  all  the  Greeks,  before  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  B.C.  336;  and 
here  in  B.C.  196  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  announced  to  the  Greeks 
the  gift  of  independence  vouchsafed  them  by  the  Romans.  To  the 
W.  of  the  temple  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Grseco-Roman  Theatre,  Farther  to 
the  W.  is  a  tunnel,  intended,  like  a  similar  one  near  the  Isthmus 
wall,  to  carry  ofif  the  rain-water. 

The  famous  Jsthmictn  Wall,  which  ran  across  the  Isthmus,  may 
still  be  traced  for  its  entire  length,  though  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially to  the  W.,  it  no  longer  appears  above  the  earth.  Some  por- 
tions seem  to  date  from  the  most  remote  period ;  but  the  chief  re- 
mains are  not  older  than  the  restorations  under  Valerian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.},  Justinian  (6th  cent.},  and  the  Venetians.  Close  by  the  N. 
side  of  the  wall  fronting  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  near  the  road 
from  Corinth  to  Kalamaki,  beside  a  guard-house,  may  be  traced  the 
remains  of  the  Diolkoa,  or  tramway,  on  which  small  ships  were 
transported  across  the  Isthmus,  to  avoid  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  —  The  walk  hence  to  New  Corinth  takes  1  hr.  more. 

28.  From  Corinth  to  Patras. 

8OV2  M.  Eailwat  in  4V«-5V4  hrs.  (fares  ISjjfr.  90,  16  fr.  30  c).  —  Views 
chiefly  to  the  right. 

Corinth,  see  p.  228.  —  The  railway,  which  skirts  the  sea  nearly 
the  whole  way,  passes  through  a  richly  watered  district  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  currants.  The 
£.  part  of  this  district,  now  called  the  Plain  of  Vocha,  belonged  in 
ancient  times  to  Corinth  and  Sikyon,  and  the  W.  part  belonged  to 
Achsa.  Round  the  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen  the  dazzling 
white  fields  prepared  for  drying  the  currants.  Most  of  the  torrents 
and  streams,  which  fill  their  broad  channels  after  heavy  rain  only, 
are  crossed  by  iron  bridges. 

As  the  train  emerges  from  the  station  we  see,  to  the  left,  the 
Acro-Corinth,  with  Old  Corinth  at  its  base.   Between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  three  groups  of  houses,  of  whlcli  tY^fc  \%X\«t  <s«wsv"fe\s»^ 
rises  the  temple ^  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  ih^i^  .  o^  liXji^  Kt\Q-^w.xvJCft. 
IS  the  ruined  castle  of  PenteskoupMa  (p.  *ia\^.  To  l\^«k  V^^'^^  ^^^;^^ 
to  the  sea,  lies  Lechseon  (p.  230),  between  tvio  \otv^  \iwxc^  VsW^^ 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  the  promontory  of  Hagiot  NUtolaos 
[Htra  Akraea ;  p.  146 )  rises  from  the  sea.  Beyond  (S4/s  M.)  Peri- 
gidli  we  cross  the  Longo  P6tamOj  descending  from  Rleons  (p.  236). 

—  7  M.  A8808.  Near  (8  M.)  Vmehdti  the  train  crossee  the  small 
river  of  Nemea  (p.  237).  —  10  M.  Kokkoni. 

11  M.  Velio.  To  the  left,  3  M.  distant,  on  the  lofty  grey  terrace 
between  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Asopos  and  theHeiisson  (see  below), 
lies  the  small  village  of  Vaailikd^  indicated  by  the  spire  of  its  mod- 
em church.    It  its  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau  occupied  by 

the  site  of  ancient  Sikyon. 

Bikyon  (^cucumber  town'),  originally  called  MHdni  Cpoppy  town"),  was 
founded  by  the  ^galean  lonians,  and  passed  later  into  the  hands  of  Do- 
rians from)  Argos.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridae  it  rose  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity,  as  the  school  of  art  named  after  the  town  suf- 
ficiently attests.  Silcyon  possessed  a  treasury  of  its  own  at  Olympla  (p.  831)- 
Its  cuius,  bearing  the  device  of  a  flying  dove,  circulated  far  and  wide. 
After  its  second  n)undation  by  Demetrios  Poliorketes  (p.  212;  B.C.  908). 
the  town  eigoyed  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  due  mainly  to  the  activity  of 
its  citizen  Aratos^  who  procured  the  adhesion  of  Sikyon,  Corinth,  and 
other  Peluponnesian  towns  to  the  AchsRan  League.  The  town  also  ei^joyed 
the  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins  are  considerable.  The  Thsatbb,  to 
the  W.  of  Vasilik6,  abuts  on  an  eminence,  in  which  the  tiers  of  seats 
and  the  supports  of  the  stage  are  hewn.  The  latter  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
Two  vaulted  tunnels  gave  admission  to  parts  of  the  auditorium.  Near  the 
theatre  is  an  Aqueduct  and  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Stadion,  with  a  well- 
preserved  substructure  on  the  N.E.,  formed  of  carefully  hewn  polygonal 
blocks.  Fragments  of  this  and  other  ruins  lie  strewn  over  the  entire  terrace. 

The  tabular  mountain  in  the  background  is  the  Phouka  (2060  ft.), 
the  ancient  Apesas^  on  which  Perseus  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to 
Zeus  Apesantios.  To  tlie  W.,  over  the  low  and  white-streaked  hills 
i^i  the  foreground,  rises  the  jagged  chain  of  Kyllene  (p.  288),  the 
summits  of  which  are  generally  shrouded  in  clouds.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  rise  the  mountains  of  Megara,  which 
are  continued  by  Kithaeron  (p.  167)  and  the  two  groups  of  Helicon 
(p.  162),  the  former  somewhat  in  the  background  and  the  latter 
close  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  Velio  the  railway  crosses  the  ancient  river  Asopos  ^  and 
just  beyond  (18  M.)  Kidto  the  small  Helisson^  now  named  Leehova. 

—  The  narrow  strip  of  coast  which  joins  the  plain  of  Vocha  (end- 
ing at  Klato)  with  the  plain  of  ^gion  is  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers  and  torrents,  some  of  them  issuing  from  deep  gorges  among 
the  mountains.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  small  river 
L(ili6ti,  the  ancient  Selleeis,  near  (15  M.)  Diminid.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  richly  varied  landscapes  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
consists  in  the  long  rows  of  cypresses,  in  some  places,  as  at  (17t/2  M.) 
Meliasi  and  Xylokastro,  forming  entire  woods,  whereas  in  the  rest 
of  (Jreei'e  this  favourite  tree  of  the  Turks  is  but  rarely  seen.  — 

i^%  M.  Si/kid.    —   At  {^i^l'i  M.^  X\}l6kailT0  \\v«k  \x%x».«Qsae8  the 

wild  and  impetuous  TrikiiUUkoi,  t\\e  aA\Q\vhTv\.  S-^*  «t  S'^W^a?^^  Hi^xOsw 

formed  the  E.  boundary  of  the  distiitt  oi  Acliaea  wt,  %a  \x^^«tv- 
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ginally  called,  /Egialos  ('coast-Und').  —  At  (26  M.)  Kamiri  the 
cone-ahapHd  hill  of  Soryphe  (2400  ft.)  comes  luto  view  on  the  lelt 
At  Its  base  probably  lay  the  small  towu  of  Donuiia,  which  belong- 
ed, like  the  boibatiF  of^riilonnulae,  to  the  high-lying  moantain-towti 
of  Pellene  (neat  Zoujrii).  —  Beyond  Kamari  the  mcient  ICrioi,  now 
named  Phiniiaa  ('oiuniBiesa'),  enters  the  sea.  Between  (29'/g  M.J 
Lykopotid,  where  the  egg-shaped  AogS  comes  into  sight  at  the  end 
o(  a  rugged  tuounlain  ridge,  and  (30  M.)  Slomi  we  eroaa  the  Skou- 
ptilco  Poldmi,  and  at  (3i'/i  M.}  Dtrv^ni  the  ZmhotiUko  Botdmi. 
The  short  stretch  of  coasC'land  here  is  called  U&vra  LUharia  ('black 
slonee').  The  port  at  this  point  belonged  in  ancioiit  times  to  the 
town  of  (STi/a  M.)  ^gira,  situated  about  IVa  U-  inland,  on  a  spar 
of  the  BcTOitina.  —  Immediately  beyond  (39</2  M.)  Akrata  we  ernss 
the  stream  of  that  name,  the  andent  Krathia,  which  ncTer  wholly 
dries  up.  On  the  othec  elde  or  the  gulf  the  lof^y  Fnmaaioi  (p.  152) 
K'arg  Its  bead  above  the  low  Kirfhie.  —  44  M.  Pldt'inoi ,-  IQi/i  H. 
TT'ipesat  iV/%  M.  Diukdptika.  at  the  entrance  to  a  deep  ravina. 

As  WB  enter  the  coast-plain  of  ^gion  we  pass  the  broad  delta 
foiQied  by  the  Kerynites,  now  called  Voaphouila,  and  the  Seliniii, 
now  named  after  jGgion.  —  63  M.  Ri%6mylo,  Above  this  village 
lay  the  ancient  Kaynela.  —  54  M.  Timmi. 

66"/j  M.  Xgloa,  -  The  XESOBOCBloa  oi'  LiyjiTiiiBua,  a  f™  bmidreil 
yirdi  to  Ihe  W.  of  iLe  tailnay-aUtlon,  in  the  flfst  detached  bouse  on  the 
ienrH.  la  new  and  dean  (bed  H/ifr.)  and  hai  a  fair  HMlanranl. 

£gian  or  ^iam,  a  town  with  5300l[ihab./and  one  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  Quit  of  Corinth,  Is  still  generally  hnown  by 
its  Turkish  name  of  VosUtaa.  In  virtue  of  lt8  central  situation  it  was, 
In  annlent  times,  the  fotomost  place  In  Ackata,  and  tho  deliberations 
OftheAiihlean  League  were  generally  held  In  an  adjacent  grove  (Ho- 
mariDn).  The  town  includes  two  parts.  The  railway-station  Uei  in 
the  lower  town,  which  mainly  coneists  of  the  storehouses  of  the 
currant-merchants  and  contdjis  the  chief  spring  of  the  plana,  rising 
to  the  surfap.u  by  16  separata  openings.  On  the  harbour-embank- 
ment, which  has  been  reatored  on  the  ani^lent  lines,  is  another 
eoploua  spring  with  9  mouths.  The  ancient  approach  from  the  lower 
to  tiie  upper  town-,  repaved  in  modorn  days,  leads  thronghan  open- 
ing in  Ibe  clirr,  probably  of  natural  origin  but  improved  into  a  re- 
gular gateway  by  human  hands.  The  upper  town,  which  lies  on  a 
plateau  surrounded  by  a  ravine,con tains  several  handsome  private 
dwellings,  among  which  that  of  the  PanagiotSpouloa  family  is  con- 
apicuoiiB.  The  remains  of  antiquity,  including  a  subterranean  paa- 
aage  In  the  garden  of  M.  Tbeodordpoulos,  are  unimportant.  —  On 
Sept.  9th,  1888,  Vostitza  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  Is  rapidly  rising  again  from  Its  ruins. 

The  harbour  of  .«gion  is  the  best  in  tlie  tlwU  fli  tmKft-tV.  ■^Vt 
plain  aroiii»l  (he  town  is  iioverad  witli  Viis-nrtiHrt  %ia.^.  »«.&.&■«■- 
nut  t/neyarda  and  also  -■ontaitia  n  tew   oUve  an4  Qi\\\1ifctn  ■?\*™l 
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ations.  The  hills  rising  in  the  backgpronudf  beyond  the  plain,  are 
the  Mavrikiotia  and  the  Kolokotrdnis.  — About  4i/sM.  to  the  £.  lay 
the  ancient  Helike  (p.  294). 

The  fertile  littoral  plain,  on  which  the  best  currants  s'ow,  now 
becomes  narrower.  The  i^tolian  Mts.  (Korax,  with  the  two  chief 
peaks  of  Kiona  and  Vardousia)  are  visible  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gulf.  — <  591/2  M.  MouHd;  61  M.  Satanittka.  The  rail- 
way crosses  several  river-beds  in  this  neighboarhood,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  of  the  ErineoSy  reached  Jnst  before  (62  M.) 
Kamarae.  Farther  on  the  mountains  stretch  right  down  to  tiie  sea, 
and  in  some  places  the  railway  has  had  to  be  cut  in  the  rocks.  — 
Beyond  ( 66  M.)  Lampire  the  railway  is  carried  along  the  sea  on 
lofty  retaining  walls  and  iron  bridges.  —  70^2  M*  Psath6pyrgo8, 
also  called  ZachouUotika.  —  The  train  now  crosses  a  rushing  moun- 
tain torrent  fdry  in  summer)  by  an  iron  bridge,  borne  by  108  but- 
tresses. —  741/2  M.  Hagios  VasUios;  761/2  M.  VemardSika, 

The  railway  now  enters  the  coast-plain  of  Patras,  which  is 
covered  with  currant-plantations.  To  the  right  of  (77  M.)  Bhfon 
are  the  forts  of  Morea  and  Roumelia  (p.  32).  —  79  Bi.  Voaditika. 

8O1/2  M.  Patras,  see  p.  29.  The  station  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  near  the  harbour. 

29.  From  Corinth  to  Nanplia. 

40  M  Railway  in  4  brs.  (fares  8  fr.  40,  ti  fr.  95  c).  —  Best  views  to 
the  left. 

Corinth,  see  p.  228.  —  Directly  on  emerging  from  the  town 
our  line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Patras  (R.  28)  and  turns  to 
the  S.  towards  the  long  chain  of  the  Oneia  Mts.  (1910  ft.).  Near 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  to  the  left,  lies  (61/2  M.)  HexamilUi, 
where  some  tombs  with  fresco-paintings  have  been  discovered,  near 
the  ruins  of  a  rude  brick  building  of  the  Roman  period.  —  We 
now  skirt  the  steep  E.  slope  of  the  Acro-Corinth ,  surmounted 
by  its  Venetian  battlements.  The  pointed  summits  of  Penteskou- 
phia  and  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  rugged  Palokoraehi  now  appear  to 
the  right.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  chains  of  green  hills,  among 
which  lies  the  village  of  (91/2M.)  At/iifcm(not  visible  from  the  rail- 
way), known  as  the  place  where  the  so-called  Tenean  Apollo  was 
found  (p.  Lxxvi).  Shortly  before  reaching  Ghiliomodi  we  see  to 
the  left  a  large  homestead  ('metochi'),  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
vent of  Phaneromeni,  hidden  in  a  gorge  to  the  "W. 

121/2  M.  Chiliomodi.   The  line  now  turns  to  the  W.  and  tra- 
verses the  domain  of  the  ancient  Tenea,  which  lay  2*/2  M.  to  the  S., 
on  the  ilat-topped  bill  above  the  twin-villages  of  Kleniaes  (a  cor- 
ruption of  Kleonae),   and  formerly  belonged  to  Corinth.   —  We 
tlien  enter  the  domain  of  Corinth's  small  rival,  Kleonae,  the  chief 
place  in   which  is  now  (IB1/2  M.^  Hagios  Vq%xUo%.    "Wv^  wv^v^wt 
town  ofKleonsi  was   situated  on  a  geT\t\ft  \\\\\,  >«V\Otv  \^  ^\%\\i\<8i\a 
the  N.  W.,    rising  from  the  plaiu,  to  t\v^  iV^^iX.  v^l  ^  ^^^W  ^^^^^^V 
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trees ;  but  only  a  few  fragmeuts  of  the  old  wall,  which  was  about 
6  ft.  ill  thickness  and  defended  by  towers,  now  remain.  The  ruins 
which  crown  the  mountain-spur  rising  abruptly  above  the  village  of 
Hagios  Yasilios  are  those  of  a  mediffival  castle. 

The  range  is  continued  towards  the  W.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Treton  Mts,^  and  is  skirted  by  the  railway,  which  gradually  ascends, 
reaching  its  highest  point  at  (20  M.)  Nemea. 

The  ancient  ruined  temple  of  Nemea  lies  about  3  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  railway,  and  is  reached  by  a  path  which  crosses  the 
hill  and  then  descends  into  the  little  valley  of  Nemea.  A  few 
minutes  before  we  quit  the  slope  we  notice,  to  the  right  of  the  path, 
a  well  surrounded  by  silver  poplars,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  an- 
cient Adrasteia.  To  the  left  we  can  still  distinguish  the  cavea  of 
the  ancient  theatre  and  the  stadion.  A  cave  on  the  Korakovouni 
above  these  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  slain  by  Hercules. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  at  Kemea  was  a  national  sanctuary  of  all 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  and  lay  in  a  lonely  wooded  region,  far 
from  all  habitations.  It  was  peripteral,  with  six  columns  on  each 
end ;  now  only  three  columns  are  standing,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  the  E.  front,  and  the  others,  with  their  entablature,  to  the  pro- 
naos.  The  shafts  of  most  of  the  other  columns  lie  side  by  side  in 
almost  regular  order,  as  they  have  beeu  overturned  by  repeated 
earthquakes.  The  Nemean  games,  held  every  two  years,  were 
founded,  according  to  the  legend,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Opheltes  (or  Archemoros),  son  of  the  Nemean  king  Lykourgos,  aTid 
were  revived  by  Hercules.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  and  close  by 
the  road  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  church.  To  the  W.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Herdkleiaj  the  new  settlement  of  the  villagers  evicted  by 
earthquakes  from  the  higher-lying  Koutsomdti.  Good  wine  is  growu 
in  the  valley  of  Nemea. 

About  21/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  lies  the  village  of  Hagiot  Qeor- 
gio*^  and  3  M.  farther  on,  near  the  river  Atopot^  are  the  insignificant  rains 
of  PhliAs.  The  Doric  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  permanently  main> 
tained  their  independence  of  Argoa ;  and  in  the  Peloponneiian  War  they 
contributed  4000  hoplites  to  the  Spartan  army.  From  Phlius  to  Lake 
StymphcUoi  (41/4  hrs.),  see  p.  389. 

Beyond  the  station  of  Nemea  the  railway  slowly  descends  to  the 
Pass  of  Dervenakij  across  which  the  ancient  road  from  Corinth  to 
Nauplia  also  led.  On  Aug.  6th,  1822,  the  Turkish  troops  under 
Dramalis,  marching  from  Corinth  to  Nauplia,  were  met  at  this  point 
by  the  Greeks  under  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas,  but  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  passage,  though  with  heavy  loss.  —  The  railway  now 
turns  to  the  S. ,  passing  a  mill  and  a  few  scauty  iem«.\\i%  ^1  xTki!3v»^*v. 
buildings. 

As  we  enter  the  pl&in  of  Argolis  we  see,  to  t\iCi\ei\.^  ^«^  X^w^^^ 
snd  massive  summits  of  the  Hagios  EUm  a\\^  ttie  8%0Lta^  \i^V«^^'^ 
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which  Myceiis  is  situateiL  Tbo  plain  is  far  from  fertile,  except  at 
its  verges  (comp.  Homer :  icoXu5(<|/tov,  liiic6poTOv'Ap70C|  the  thirsty, 
horse-reariug  Argos). 

27V2  M.  Phichtia  is  the  station  toiMyeenae  (p.  2&4),  which  Ues 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hagioe  Ellas,  on  a  hill,  the  first  easy  slope  of 
which  is  contiuaed  by  a  steeper  ascent  to  the  sharply-defined  pla- 
teau on  the  top.  The  spur  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Scara  was  the  site 
of  the  Hereon  (p.  253).  To  the  right  of  the  railway  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  watch-tower.  —  A  narrow  footpath  leads  from  the 
station  at  Phichtia,  passing  a  small  chapel  and  skirting  the  S. 
verge  of  an  olive-grove,  to  (IV2  M.)  the  village  of  Oiarvatij  where 
the  custodian  of  the  antiquities  of  Myoens  resides  (see  p.  263). 

The  Argolio  plain  is  bonnded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ariemision 
(p.  252)  and  other  mountains ;  to  the  S.  rise  the  fortified  height  of 
the  Palamidi  and  the  low  Acropolis  of  Nauplia.  Beyond  the  nnim- 
portant  station  of  Koutzopodi  the  railway  crosses  the  Ptmitsa,  the 
ancient  Inachoa^  by  means  of  an  iron  bridge,  and  Jnst  before  reach- 
ing Argos,  it  passes  over  the  broad  and  stony  channel  of  the  Xerida, 
the  ancient  Charadros^  which  lay  like  a  moat  in  firont  of  the  £.  for- 
tifications of  ancient  Argos. 

33  M.  Argos,  see  p.  250.  The  broad  road  beginning  near  the 
railway-station  loads  to  (Y2  M* ;  carr.  1  fr.)  the  Agord. 

The  main  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  S.,  via  Kephalari 
(p. 2631,  to  (391/2  M.)  Myli  (p.  263),  the  present  terminus,  beyond 
which  it  is  to  be  continued  via  Tripolis  to  Megalopolis,  Sparta,  and 
Kalamata. 

Argos  is  connected  with  Nauplia  by  means  of  a  branch-railway. 
The  second  intermediate  station  is  (37 V2  M.  from  Corinth)  Tiryns, 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  tavern  on  the  high-road  between 
Argos  and  Nauplia,  near  the  ancient  fortress  (see  p.  247). 

40  M.  Nauplia,  see  p.  245.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  Palamidi,  near  the  suburb  of  Pronia,  and  not  far  from 
the  E.  city-gate. 

30,  From  Athens  to  Nauplia  vi&  iEgina  and 

Epidanros. 

Thia  route  takes  three  days.  Ist  Day.  ^gina.  —  2nd  Day.  Gross  in  a 
sailing-boat  (about  15  fr.)  to  Epidavra  in  3-8  hrs. ;  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  and  proceed  on  the  same  evening,  if  possible,  to  the  (2V»- 
3  hrs.)  JJieron.  It  is  advi8a1>le  to  hire  horses  hero  at  once  for  the  whole 
journey  to  Nauplia.  —  3rd  Day.  From  the  Hieron  to  Nauplia  in  6V2  hrs. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  road  between  the  two  places,  most  tra- 
vellers visit  the  Hieron  as  an  excursion  from  Naaplia  (a  drive  of  8-9  hrs., 
there  and  back;  carr.  about  35  fr.).  An  early  start  should  be  made,  and 
refreshments  taken. 

Mgina^  see  p.  131.    From  iEgina  travellers  should  malte  an 
e&rly  startj  as  the  duration  oi  l\ie  ^^^^«.%fe  ^c^esA^  wv  t\vft  ^ind, 
and  instead  of  taking  onlv  S  \^ia.  m».>i  \ift  ^xq\.x?^^\.^^  \.^  '^  W  ^^ 
even  longer.   In  fine  ^wreatliei  t\iesB.i\\i^\.^^^^^^^*^^^»'^^^^^^'^^ 
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viBwof  tboPelopoiHiosiaiiinouiitBiTiB,  ISTory  basiitiful.  We  Booii  pus 
the  little  island  at  Met6pi,  beloTiglni;  to  the  CoiiveDt  of  the  Panama 
at  Algol,  and  then  Anfiilri,  the  Rnoient  Kekryphaleia,  vbere  the 
Atheoisiie  gained  a  naval  victory  (p.  133].  On  tha  monntain- 
alope  of  tbo  latter  island  lies  a  farm  f[j.txd]ri~)  of  the  aboTB-named. 
convent;  the  chief  place  of  tho  island,  litg&la  ChiiriS,  is  altnatod 
on  the  N.W.  Bide.  To  the  S.W.  of  Angistriie  the  islet  of  iMroum, 
and  more  to  the  W.  He  Kyra  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Atpftalalho. 
Oppoaite,  on  the  mainland  to  the  W.,  Is  the  promontory  ofTracAilf; 
and  to  the  left  (S.I  rise  the  vild  and  riven  mounUlne  of  the  volcsiiln 
peninsula  of  MlUiana.  To  the  .^.  of  Traohlli  and  a  little  Inland, 
nndcr  the  sbsdow  of  a  Franblsb  uBEtle,  lies  the  village  of  Pi&da  Or 
Nen-Ep<davmt  (41/2  M.  from  Epidavral,  where  on  1st  Jan.,  i9l% 
the  'Assembly  of  EpldBoroa'  took  plase,  vhirh  declared  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Greece  [13th  Jan.),  and  issued  the  'Constituent  Sta- 
tute of  Epidauroa'.   The  village  has  now  1100  inhabitants. 

We  land  on  the  tonsil e-shaped  peninsula,  which  divides  the 
liarbour  in  two,  and  anciently  bore  the  town  of  Epldanioi.  Near 
the  N.  bay,  where  we  disembark,  lies  the  village  of  (u  Eplda-ara 
or  Paiat6.-EptdavT0i.  Food  and  lodging  |4-^  fr.  per  day)  may  be 
had  at  the  bouse  of  ChrUlot  Ueiirgioi  SaktUiot,  near  the  chapel  of 
tlagioi  Nikolaot,  which  marha  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hera. 

ICDipla'wu  a'iluBled  not  Id  (be  tuwn'iUelf.^tnit  Clhe  W.'  onThe  Kiad 
lu  Ateos  (HitroD,  p.  Sim.  The  original  lunic  pL>pu)allnD  cave  way  lo  the 
Piiriang  Bfter  lh«  return  of  llie  HenUeia^.    The  gltDallun  ot  the  tows 

Bpidaarlaiu  tuck  poiieaitun  ai  ji,g\aa  ip.  la 
aed  10  lis  IhB  chief  iioppotl  of  Ibait  power, 
tlie  Alilinl  island*  nf  S<*,  SMydnoj,  and  SU 

Epldaiiros  and  Corinth  wu  oflen  very  olnao^  and  maoAO,  aiier  taa  lui 
of  Ihe  powerful  lyranl  FroOei,  Iha  f.irmor  citj  beUBnie  for  a  ahurt  tine 
B  dependency  of  Ibc  olber,  it  Ibel  lime  goverDed  by  PerlandeT.  Tbe 
liiu  ut  figina,  abnnt  B.C.  GSO,  put  an  end  (u  tbe  naval  inflDeaee  of 
Epldsnioa.  Jt  tban  tunned  an  alllanee  wiUi  Sp«rls.  Id  which,  in  ipila 
of  the  disIancH  between  Ibe  iiiliai,  11  fBllbtnllr  adhered. 

The  citadel  and  the  older  part  of  Epldauios  were  bnllt  upon  tbe 
already-mentioned  penlusola,  now  called  Ni«,  between  the  hays 
of  the  harboui,  of  which  the  smaller  one  to  the  N.  Is  now,  as  in 
antiquity,  the  most  used.  The  newer  and  lowerpartof  tho  town  lay 
inland,  iieareT  the  pieKcnt  village,  hnt  there  Is  hardly  a  trace  of  It 
to  ho  soen.  It  contained  temples  to  Asklcplos  and  to  his  wife 
Eplone,  to  Dlonysos,  Artemis,  mid  Aphrodite, 

Tbe  road  from  the  village  to  tlio  poniiisnla  makes  a  wide  curve 
round  the  N.  bay,  passing  a  good  spring  and  some  water-works.  The 
penlnsaU  is  ocoupled  by  two  heights,  one  to  the  W.  forming  a  aoit 
of  natural  outwork,  and  a  higher  one  to  the  E.,  botl*  wjictei  -liVCtt. 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  former  was  probabl-j  the  »\Wi  tA  "ftiB  BiwmV- 
uarff  0/" Athena  Khtaea,  of  which  a  snpportmjt'MB.U  ifeW  MiM\fc»-  ^^ 
t  holloo'  lo  the  W.  Iie§  a  marble  bench.    The  FortipctAiomiS,  -»""tiw™- 
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can  be  traced  on  both  the  heights,  in  spite  of  niimeroiis  inteimptions, 
are  built  mostly  in  the  polygonal  style.  In  all  directions  we  come 
upon  larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  walls  and  buildings,  many  of 
them  dating  from  Byzantine  or  late  medisval  times.  On  the  N. 
verge  of  the  E.  height  are  a  number  of  grayes,  which  have  been 
opened. 

Fkom  EriDAUBos  TO  TUB  HiBBON,  ^Y^-S  hrs.  The  route  tra- 
verses the  N.  part  of  the  fertile,  grain-growing  plain  of  Epidauros, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  semicircle  of  grey  mountains.  Near  a  mill 
it  turns  to  the  W.  into  the  gap  in  the  mountain-chain,  through  which 
the  ancient  road  to  Argos  ran.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  brook  and 
the  slopes  on  both  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  brushwood.  Im- 
mediately in  front  rises  the  bare  and  lofty  Amehnaeon  (now  called 
Ama\  the  chief  mountain  in  the  Argive  peninsula.  The  highest 
peak  (3930  ft.),  now  named  Hagios  ElitUy  was  the  site  of  altars  to 
Zeus  and  Hera,  where  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  rain  were  made.  A 
little  farther  on  our  route  turns  to  the  S. ,  quits  the  direct  road  to 
Ligourio,  and  passes  through  a  long  rocky  gorge  into  a  narrow  valley, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Hieron  (pronounced  Ief4),  A  room 
is  to  be  fitted  up  here  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 

The  Hieron  of  Epidanroi  was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the 
cult  of  Asklepios,  the  god  of  healing,  whom  JToronts,  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  is  said  to  have  borne  to  Apollo,  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Titthion.  Nearly  all  the  sanctuaries  of  ^sculapins 
throughout  the  entire  Greek  world,  including  those  at  Athens  (p.  58), 
Pergamon,  and  Smyrna  traced  their  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
this  shrine;  and,  indeed,  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  god,  which 
aticompauied  all  the  Epidaurian  colonies,  was  actually  carried  as 
far  as  distant  Koine,  during  a  destructive  pestilence.  The  sick  from 
all  Grecian  lands  resorted  to  the  liieron ;  for  in  connection  with  the 
temple  was  a  celebrated  hospital,  with  dwellings  for  the  priests 
(physicians)  and  the  patients,  buildings  for  gymnastic  and  musical 
exercises,  and  other  appliances.  Those  who  were  cured  testified 
their  gratitude  by  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions.  The  sacred 
treasury  was  plundered  several  times,  notably  on  one  occasion  by 
certain  Ciliciau  pirates,  and  in  B.C.  87  by  Sulla,  who  devoted  the 
spoil  to  the  payment  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand  Antoninus 
Pius,  afterwards  Roman  emperor,  caused  baths  and  temples  to  be 
erected  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 

The  almost  level  valley,  which  we  enter  from  the  N. ,  is  dotted 

with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  8. 

by  small  and  generally  dry  water- courses.    The  road  from  Argos  to 

Poros  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  plain.    The  hill  to  the  E.  is 

the  above-mentioned  Titthion,  or  'Goat  Mountain',  on  which  the 

goats  of  the  herd  Aresthanas  gave  woMiiiVimftivt  to  the  new-born 

Asklepioa,     To  the  S.E.  rises  Mt.  K-ytwyrlion,  m^  ^iS\ftftL  C^w«kv, 

on  which  stood  an  ancient  temple  lo  X.^q\\o l^iX^^Va.^. 
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The  excavations  of  the  Archeeological  Society  (p.  93),  begun 
in  1881  and  still  continued,  have  brought  to  light  the  greater  part 
of  the  sacred  enclosure,  which  lies  to  the  S.,  on  the  road  to  Nauplia. 

The  most  Interesting  discovery  is  the  *Tholo8,  a  circular 
structure  107  ft.  in  diameter,  which  was  erected  by  PolykUitos  and 
excited  the  warm  admiration  of  the  ancients.  A  circular  platform, 
carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  conglomerate,  served  here 
as  the  stylobate  or  common  base  for  two  concentric  series  of  columns, 
of  which  the  exterior  ring  was  Doric,  while  the  interior  ring  showed 
the  combination  —  quite  unusual  at  so  early  a  period  —  of  Ionic 
details  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Three  other  circular  walls,  con- 
nected with  each  4>ther  by  beams,  and  interrupted  by  openings, 
supported  the  floor,  which  was  formed  of  flag-stones.  The  ruin 
as  it  stands  cannot,  of  course,  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  for- 
mer splendour ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  technical  detail  in  what  yet 
remains  still  commands  admiration  and  recalls  the  elegance  of  the 
similar  parts  in  the  Erechtheion  at  Athens  (pp.  72. 73).  The  interior 
was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Pausku^  and  contained  the  grateful 
inscriptions  of  patients  restored  to  health.  Only  one  of  the  latter, 
of  comparatively  late  date,  has  been  found. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Tbolos  are  the  remains  of  two  Colonnades,  and 
to  the  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  said  to  be  the  Sanctuabt 
OF  AsKLBPios.  The  temple  was  peripteral,  81  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad ;  and  from  numerous  fragments  found  in  the  vicinity,  the 
pediment  seems  to  have  been  adorned  with  sculptures  (now  in 
Athens,  p.  98),  representing,  on  the  K,  a  battle  of  Centaurs,  and 
on  the  W.,  a  contest  between  nude  warriors  and  Amazons.  Figures 
of  Nereids  also  occur.  —  The  position  of  other  ruins  is  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  plan. 

Another  building  of  great  interest  is  the  Theatre,  which  lies 
on  a  spur  of  the  Kynortion,  beyond  the  water-course  to  the  S.,  and 
forms  a  semicircle,  with  its  opening  to  the  N.N.W.  The  building 
and  adornment  of  this  edifice,  which  excelled  all  other  Greek 
theatres  in  beauty  and  richness,  are  attributed  to  Polyldeitoa,  A 
restoration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
but  the  ground-plan  of  the  main  divisions  was  left  unaltered. 

The  Auditorium  (C%iv«a,  xoiXov)  was  divided  by  a  broad  passage  (Did- 
xoma)y  halfway  up,  into  a  lower  section  containing  82  rows  of  seats,  and 
an  npper  section  with  20  rows.   Besides  these,  there  were  three  rows  of 
scats  of  honour,  two  being  in  the  diazoma  (separated  by  a  passage  6  ft. 
broad),  and  the  other  below,  at  the  edge  of  the  orchestra.    The  lower 
section  of  seats  is  divided  into  13  wedge-shaped  divisions  f  jr«rM(fe«>  and 
the  upper  into  30,  by  flights  of  steps  2  ft.   broad.    The  highest  row  of 
seats  is  193  ft.  from  the  orchestra,  and  74  ft.  above  it.    Behind  it  a  pas- 
sage, 7  ft.  broad,  ran  along  the  outside  wall  of  the  building  (2  ft.  thick), 
of  which  the  foundations  alone  now  remain.   In  front,  at  the  lowect  «»2^«^ 
of  the  eavea,  this  wall  was  continued  to  the  OTC\ie«lbnk  Vi  tft«K&»  ^\  >C)&^ 
so-called   Anaiemmata^   terminating    on   both    aidea   \u  ^«»A»?     o^  h«V\.^ 
formerly  stood  statues.    Adjacent  were   tlie  Porodoi,  w  «tA,T»»R.^%  V^  ^^'^ 
orchestra.  \»««fe 

nte  Omobestma  conalated   of  a  passage,  w\A©tAti%  Vo^ve^^  ^Jaft  «^»«t 
Bakdekjcr^s  Oreece.  \^ 
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and  serving  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  of  the  Ktmiibra,  a  eircular  space, 
99^1  ft.  in  diaineterf  in  which  the  chorus  stood.  The  Kjoniatra  was  about 
8  inches  higher  than  the  oassage,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  stone 
parapet.  Its  floor  was  not  flagged,  as  In  the  Athenian  theatres,  but  eon- 
sisted  of  earth  beaten  hard,  thus  forming  a  xevfarpa  ('sandy  space,  arena") 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  Exactly  in  tihe  middle  stands  a  cy- 
lindrical stone,  2  ft.  4  in.  thick,  with  its  upper  surface  hollowed  out,  said 
to  be  the  altar  of  Dionysos. 

The  Stack,  which  has  been  freed  from  later  additions  and  is  in 
comparatively  good  preservation,  appears  still  to  preserve  the  original  plan 
so  far  as  the  chief  foundation  walls  are  concerned,  although  the  restora- 
tion in  the  N.W.  comer  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  building  date 
from  Roman  times.  It  consisted  of  a  main  building  (Skmu)  at  the  back, 
opening  on  the  stage  proper  (Log§km)  by  three  doors,  and  of  ihe  wings 
(Partukenia)  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  latter,  with  the  entrances  to  the 
orchestra,  and  the  side-entrances  to  the  stage  (eomp.  p.  &i).  The  front 
wall  of  the  stage  (Hypoikeniom)  is  adorned  with  14  Ionic  pilasters,  the 
spaces  between  which  were  probably  filled  by  statues.  The  reeesses  at 
each  side  perhaps  contained  Roman  imperial  statues  (Livla  and  Augustus?). 

The  visitor  should  examine  a  namber  of  laige  Re9ervohr$^  to 
which  water  is  brought  from  the  hill  to  tbe  E.,  and  the  well-honse 
at  the  base  of  the  Titthlon,  which  used  to  receive  Its  water  fh>m  a 
reservoir  made  of  stone  and  plaster,  14  paces  broad  by  45  paces  long, 
oil  a  flat  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  site  of  the  last  Is  marked  by 
the  thick  growth  of  shrubs  round  the  edges.  The  basin  and  chan- 
nels have  been  several  times  repaired  In  later  times.  —  There  is 
also  a  large  mediseval  reservoir  on  the  Kynortion  or  Gharanl. 

From  the  Hieuon  to  Nauplia,  18  M.,  accomplished  by  carriage 
(p.  238)  in  4hr8.  The  new  road  runs  between  the  hills  of  T}ie6kavi6 
on  the  right  and  Kotroni  on  the  left,  passes  the  hamlet  of  A'ordni, 
and  reaches  (1  hr.  from  the  Hleron)  the  village  of  Ligourid  (860  in- 
hab.),  conspicuously  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  the  base 
of  which  the  road  skirts.  On  the  hill  are  some  remains  of  an  old 
wall  (^'Palse6kastro'),  and  there  are  similar  ruins  farther  to  the  E., 
near  the  Chapels  of  Ungios  Taxiarchls  and  Hagios  Demetrios,  About 
Y2  ^'  beyond  Ligourio,  in  a  field  to  the  right,  stands  a  chapel  of 
Hagia  Marina^  with  a  few  mural  fragments,  and  a  little  to  the  E.  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Sepulchral  Pyramid.  On  the  road 
itself  we  pass  an  old  well,  with  ancient  wash-troughs,  and  a  chapel 
of  Hngios  Nikolaoa. 

About  3  M.  beyond  Ligourio  the  old  bridle-path  yik  Katsingri 
(p.  243)  diverges  to  the  right.  The  road  traverses  the  district  of 
SoulinarCf  passing  near  a  small  ancient  stronghold,  now  called  Ka- 
aarmi^  perhaps  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leaaa,  which  lay  on 
the  boundary  between  Epidauros  and  Argos.  The  ruins  consist  of 
massive  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  chiefly  in  the  polygonal  style. 

The  road  passes  no  more  villages,   until  it  reaches  Aria,  2  M. 

from  Nauplia,  with  whi<*.h  it  is  connected  by  an  aqueduct.  We  then 

pass  the  sculptured  Lion  mentioned  at  p.  247  and  reach  Prdnia,  a 

suburb  o/iVauplia  (see  pp.  2.41,*l4vV^. 

The  a[>uve-mentioned  Briolk-Vath,  vtv  \i\vt.  ^^\ax  vV^  >jwn:™  vAvV^ 
»rays,  re&cbes  the  ruins  of  an  aucieui  \U\.\e  ioxVcta*,  tv^h«  «iS^^  Ka»WoX\ 
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Kw  mmfitsN,  wbleb  reseiiiblc  thi>ge  orKuarmi.  We  n«it  prncead  lEroBI 
a  bamin  plnUau,  eesmed  with  nv lues,  unil  oiklcliiK  »  Bllgbt  rlBluar,  reieh 
(>/i  tar.)  ttie  monasteTy  nf  ^n^ni  Jlemilrioi  Karatald,  uretllJ;  lituiled 
among  plBnet  mnd  silver  (lupUrl  hj  the  sidii  of  i  broofc.  ^olernbla  nlgbt- 
quarteri  ms;  be  procured  bere.  Aftgr  uiutlior  full  taour  we  pui  ena&ier 
ancient  TorlreBs,  cunstrgcled  uF  large  polfgnnBl  blocks,  and  Bborlly  kflet- 
WAFda  (!'/,  hr.  from  Ha{^oB  DtimetHnaJ  we  reacb  Kattinffriy  where  we  fcra 

31.   From  Athens  to  Nanplia  by  Sea. 

Oheek  STEtHERti  (pp.  ](lx-xxli)  daiif.  in  12-11  bra.,  either  direct  or 
Tin  ^gina.  Pure;  Hsdra,  Spaljoe,  nnd  Cmt  (fires  17,  1^  fr.). 

Pircicus,  eee  p.  105.  Boatmeu  are  in  waiting  at  the  stiUou 
(emhsTkallon  1 ,  with  luggage  2  fi,}.  —  The  Eteimer'g  rontB  U 
either  via .^iiut^p.  131)  or  dlrei;t  to  Portu.  The  tefty  Oina  i;p.  136), 
ronapiRiiaua  fmm  afar,  rlauB  at  the  S.  extremity  of  JE^na.  OppO' 
■Ite  Is  the  volranlR  peiiliiBula  ur  HatllAltft,  connecteil  with  the 
PeluponnesDS  only  by  a  narrow  iethmus,  ami  presenting  in  Ita  bald 
elilTfi  eae  of  the  most  chaiacteriatin  formstione  on  tlia  i^asEt  of 
Greece.  On  its  rhiefaiiinmlt,  f^hcJifnu  ('2430  ft. ),  are  Beveral  annient 
reBervoite,  and  two  Bulphur- springs  ubblI  for  curative  purpuses  in 
former  days.  The  aTicient  town  of  Methana  lay  on  the  S.W.  slile, 
not  far  from  the  elte  of  the  preient  Megtilo'htkian.  —  To  tliu  E, 
the  cIllTa  of  Pttro-KarovD  rise  from  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Firoa,  (be  ancient  KidauTl<i,  now  comea  into 
sight  an  the  S.  The  beantifnl  lemon-groves  belaaging  to  it  cover 
the  opposite  mainland  anil  are  estimated  to  contain,  in  all,  about 
30,000  trees.  On  a  spit  of  land  lies  the  town  of  Ptfioi  (XeaodoRhlon 
and  ttestaniant,  fair;  5400  iiibab.),  which  the  steamer  reaches  4  hrs, 
after  leaving  the  PIrans.  Porns  was  fonnerly  the  chief  naval  atition 
of  Greece,  and  rantalns  an  arsenal  and  fortlflcatians  oiacted  under 
the  direction  of  Bavarian  ofllrerB.  On  Aug.  13th,  1831,  Admiral 
Hiaulli,  who  bad  formed  with  Mavrokordatos  and  Kondouriotla  a 
sort  of  rival  government  against  President  Kapodlstrias,  aet  Ore  to  a 
part  of  the  Greek  fleet  here,  in  order  tu  prevent  iXi  delivery  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kusatan  admiral  Kikord,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
Kapodistrlaa.  la  the  Interior  of  tbe  island,  about  2'/^  M.  from  the 
town,  lie  the  substmctuTes  of  i  famous  temple  of  Poiioidon,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  very  ancient  Kalaurian  'Amphiutyonic 
Leagne'  among  the  sea-porta  on  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  llie  Bay  of 
Argoltq,  It  waa  In  this  temple  that  Demosthenes,  fleeing  from  the 
myrmldona  of  Antlpater,  vtceroy  of  Macedonia,  poiaoneij  himself 
on  Oct  12th,  B.C.  323. 

U  H.  to  Iba  W.,  lie  the  inslpillleanl  nilni  of  the  ancient  Trucitn,  an  lunle 
fimndatloa  that  preserved  niny  of  Ui  pecnllarilin'  even  aRer  1.\>«  Vks^us 
itomigralloo.     According    In  tbe  legend  TrOMOn  wm    rtie  soeiie  nl  "i^ 
IrmgiB  death  of  [be  vlnuoiis  Hlppolytus,  who  bai  \iB6n  eaViiMAawa.  ^ 
hia  Mep-maiber  Pbsdn.    His  horaoj,  auddsnlj  lervifted  >i^¥nwAimi,'"«'' 

\6" 
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Farther  on  are  tho  cliffs  otSkyli,  the  aneientfi(fe|^2aeofi,  forming 
the  E.  spur  of  tlie  mountains  of  Trcezen.  The  steamer  now  enters 
the  Hermionie  Oulf,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  long  island 
of  Hydra,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  island  of  DokSt,  and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  territory  of  the  Dryopo-Doric  dty  of  Hermi^ne,  which  was 
still  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  ruins 
of  the  town  (including  a  temple  of  Poseidon)  lie  on  the  spit  of 
Kastrij  quite  at  the  W.  end  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  landlocked  by 
Capt  Thermfsi  on  the  N.  and  Cape  Moutdki  on  the  S.  In  IV4  hr. 
after  leaving  Poros,  the  steamer  touches  at  Hjrdra  (6400  inhab.), 
the  picturesquely  situated  capital  of  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
Since  the  18th  cent,  the  Albanian  inhabitants  of  Hydra  haye  shared 
with  those  of  Spetsas  and  Psara  the  reputation  of  being  the  boldest 
seamen  in  the  Levant;  and  as  such  they  took  the  most  enthusiastic 
share  in  the  Grecian  War  of  Independence.  The  merchant  ships 
of  the  three  islands,  transformed  into  a  navy,  spread  the  insurrec- 
tion far  and  wide  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  inflicted  immense 
loss  on  the  Turkish  fleet.  Andreas  Miaulis,  the  Greek  admiral, 
and  Ijazaros  Kondouriotis,  who  sacrificed  nearly  his  whole  property 
for  the  cause  of  Greece,  were  natives  of  Hydra.  The  town  is  now 
of  no  great  importance. 

The  steamer  next  passes  the  islands  of  Dokds  and  Trtkeri,  and 
Cape  AHmilianos  and  reaches  (1^/4  hr.)  Sp^tia  (officially  SpeiBite), 
with  4000  inhab.,  the  capital  of  an  Island  (the  ancient  Pityustci)  hardly 
less  famous  than  Hydra  at  the  epoch  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

After  touching  at  (1/2  l^r.)  ChHi^  on  the  mainland ,  the  vessel 
enters  the  Bay  of  Argolis ,  and  skirts  the  wooded  coast,  with  its 
numerous  bays  and  islets,  on  which  are  the  sites  of  the  unim- 
portant ancient  towns  of  Mdses  and  Halike,  In  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argos,  which  was  originally  independent  and  was  not 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  district  of  Argolis  until  the  Roman  era,  rise 
the  IHdyma  (3525  ft.)  and  (more  to  the  N.W.)  the  Araehnaeon 
(p.  240).  After  3  hrs.  more  the  steamer  easts  anchor  in  the  fine, 
and  always  busy,  harbour  of  Nauplia,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
commanded  by  the  small  fort  of  Bourzi  (now  a  convict  prison).  We 
land  in  one  of  the  small  boats  that  surround  the  steamer  (}/2fT,  each 
pers.,  with^luggage  1  fr.) ;  the  boatmen  sometimes  make  exorbitant 
demands. 

32.  Nanplia.  Tiryns.  Argos.  Mycen». 

V/2-2  Days.     Xauplia  must  he  regarded  as   the  headquarters  for  this 
excursion,  an  it  ifl  the  only  place  where   fair  accommodation  can  be  ob- 
tained. —  FiKdT  Day.    We  ascend  the  Palamidi  in  the  morning,  drive  in 
the  mJddJe  of  the  day  to  Argot  via  Tiryns  (2  hrs.,   including  halt   at  the 
latter),  visit  the  small  collection  oC  &tvV\c\v]lv\.\«^  %\.  kx^v^^.,  «.tid  then  ascend, 
pa»sJnK  the  tlieatre,  to  the  AcropoUe  oi  V»w\%ak.j  Wife  n\«w  Vtwsi  Ws^vJa.  \* 
Jbeat  hy  eveuinK-lisbt ;  we  tbeu  relvitw  \>v  t«^TT\«>>|.«.  wt  t»\V«vs  Va^wx^v.^. 
-   Seqosu    Day,     We    proceed   to    Clun-raH,  e\\.\vfex  Y^i   ^.ttm^s.^  nv^  \V* 
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HertMon  in  3  hrs.,  or  hy  train  to  (I  hr.)  Fhichtid  and  thence  on  foot  (V2lir.)  \ 
from  Gharvati  we  walk  to  Mycentte  (there  and  back  2^/2  hrs.),  then  back 
to  (V2  hr.)  Phichtia,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon-train  to  Corinth.  — 
Those  who  hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  day  may  drive  vi&  Tirpns  and 
the  HerMon  to  Chctrvati  0  hrs.),  visit  ifyeetMe  on  foot  (Si/z  hrs.).  and  drive 
from  Gharvati  to  Arffos  (2-3V2  ^n.)  and  thence  to  Nauplia  in  I'/z  hr.  more 
(or  take  the  evening-train  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  25  min.)*  —  Provisions 
should  be  taken  to  Mycenee  from  Nauplia  or  Corinth. 

A  third  day  may  be  devoted  to  the  Hieron  of  Epidauros  (B.  3()).  Car- 
riage, see  below.  —  A  pleasant  variation  is  afforded  by  making  the  journey 
one  way  by  steamer  (B.  31 ;  recommended  on  the  way  to  Nauplia). 

Nauplia.  —  HoteU.  Hotsl  Mtcbma,  at  the  harbour,  near  the  land- 
ing-place, with  restaurant,  B.,  L.,  B.,  A  A.  4Vs  fr. ;  the  son  of  Thermoycmni^ 
the  landlord,  speaks  English  and  French.  Hotel  dbs  Etkahoeks  (Xeno- 
dochion  ton  Jiendn)^  in  the  principal  square  (Platfa),  also  with  a  fair  restau- 
rant (Olympia);  Hotel  Agamemnon,  near  the  harbour,  similar  diarges: 
Hotel  Btbon,  near  the  'Platfa',  frequented  by  Greeks  only.  —  CV^/V*  and 
Restaurants  in  the  ^Platfa^  (I^ic.  Spandpculoi.  on  the  8.  side). 

The  Horses  and  Oarriag es  here  (as  in  Argos)  are  comparatively  good. 
They  are  to  be  found  outside  the  town-gates  and  in  the  suburb  of  Pr(}nia, 
but  it  is  usual  to  hire  them  through  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  Prices  are 
little  lower  than  in  Athens ;  earrli^e  to  (*/i  hr.)  Tiryns  7  fr.,  to  (21/3  hrs.) 
Myccntc  25.  to  Mycenae  and  back  by  Argos  30  fr.  to  the  Hieron  of  Epi- 
dauros 35  fr. ',  horse  for  a  tour  of  several  days,  7-8  fr.  per  day,  for  one 
day,  not  returning  to  Nauplia,  10  fr. 

Nauplia  (Navplia)  or  Nauplion^  called  by  the  Italians  Napoli  di 
Romania,  is  a  rising  little  trading-: own  with  4600  luhab.,  for  the 
most  part  immigrants  from  Hydra  and  other  Grecian  islands.  The 
noniarch  of  the  province  of  ArgoliSy  an  archbishop,  and  various 
tribunals  have  their  seats  here.  The  beautiful  and  healthy  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  its  handsome  new  buildingSi  and  the  un-Grecian 
cleanness  of  the  streets,  invite  the  traveller  to  a  stay  of  some  time. 
The  houses  are  congregated  on  the  narrow  space  between  the  rocky 
fastness  of  Palamidij  the  harbour-rock  of  Itsh-Kalehj  which  juts 
out  boldly  Into  the  sea,  and  the  moat  which  divides  the  town-domain 

from  the  mainland. 

The  names  of  Nauplios  (seaman)  and  of  his  sons  Nausimedon  (ship- 
master) and  (Eax  (steersman),  wldch  are  elosely  connected  with  the 
legendary  origin  of  Nauplia^  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town 
on  a  peninsula  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  plain,  seem  to  prove  that 
its  founders  arrived  by  sea.  The  foreign  element  is  represented  by  the 
inventive  JPalamedes^  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  lighthouse,  the  ear- 
liest use  of  masts  and  of  scales,  and  the  perfecting  of  alphabetic  writing. 
The  opposition  of  the  haven  to  the  inland  towns  is  also  typified  by  the 
legend  of  the  strife  betwixt  Poseidon,  who  was  highly  reverenced  in 
Nauplia,  and  Hera,  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Argives.  Nauplia  took  part 
in  the  originally  lonie  Amphietyony  of  Kalauria,  mentioned  at  p.  243. 
In  the  historical  period  we  find  Nanplia  as  the  common  harbonr  of  the 
Argolic  states,  after  Argos  had  taken  the  city  during  the  2nd  Messenian 
war  and  expelled  the  inhabitants,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Little  is  known  of  Nauplia  in  later  antiqnity,  but  it  never  so  completely 
lost  its  importance  as  the  Pireeus. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Grnsadera  l\i  l*>ftV^  Vkir, 
Byzantine  governor  Leon  Sgouros  settled  In  "KaupW*.   ^\%  e^^^TN*  \»  ^^^''l^ 
a  Greek  monarchy  failed,  but  NaupUa  remaVneA  \tv  V\v«  ^«k%«i^%'vwv  w.  v^^ 
Oreekn  until  1247.    As  capital   of  the  later  YranXViib.  ^MCiVi  ^^  r^'S^vJk 
poMod  subsequently  to  the  Venetians,  who  \oai  U  Vti  Wv^Vt  Vx«ti  ^^"^    .,^, 
Suleiman  U.  in  idiO,     In  1686  Count  KUnigtiwxrlt^  oiie   *5ll&»w%Vii'^^ 
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ordinafeA,  once  more  acquired  it  for  the  Republic  of  St.  Mftrk;  but  in 
171'')  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tarko.  Venetians  and  Turks  la- 
boured altornatcly  on  the  construction  of  the  fortress  of  Palamidi,  which 
was  finally  held  to  be  impregnable.  Its  surprisml  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
stormy  nii;ht  of  the  30th  November  (St.  Andrew^s  Day),  18!22,  contributed 
on  this  account  all  the  more  to  the  enconragemeBt  of  the  insurgents, 
who  maintained  themselves  here  while  the  real  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  ruthless  Ibrahim  Faaha.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  (p.  358)  rescued  the  fortress  from  a  eritical  siege.  After  the 
Conference  of  London  (p.  Ixiv)  the  first  Greek  goyemment  fixed  its  seat 
at  Nauplia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  first  president,  Johm  KapodUiria*, 
was  murdered  by  the  )>rothers  Mauromichalis  from  private  animosity, 
as  ho  was  entering  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion  (Oct.  9th,  1831).  On  Jan- 
uary 25lh,  1833,  the  newly-elected  king  Otho  made  his  entry  into  Nauplia ; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

The  harbour  rock  of  Itsh-KaUh,  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  W. 
and  S.,  was  the  ancient  Acropolis  of  Nauplia,  and  the  original 
walls,  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks ,  have  been  partly  used  as 
foundations  for  the  medisval  and  modern  fortiflcations.  Various 
remains  of  ancient  rock- cuttings,  steps,  reservoirs,  and  the  like, 
are  ntill  visible.  The  steep  slopes  are  thickly  overgrown  with  cac- 
tus. ThcE.  extremity  of  the  rocky  height  was  formerly  united  with 
the  Palamidi,  but  the  low  connecting  ridge  has  been  blasted  away. 
Access  to  the  long  narrow  open  space,  with  the  large  barracks  and 
a  prison,  is  obtained  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle  of  the 
N.  side.  We  may  walk  along  the  N.  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  end 
and  return  by  the  S.  side,  passing  a  round  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  remains  of  a  square  Venetian  tower.  A  small 
dark-coloured  gate  at  the  E.  and  lowest  part  of  the  plateau  con- 
ducts to  the  head  of  the  bay  between  Itsh-Kaleh  and  the  Palamidi. 

TIjo  fortress  of  *Palamidi,  the  joint  work  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence  (705  ft), 
which  rises  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  town.  Access  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  stair  of  857  steps  made  by  the  Venetians.  The  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  only  as  a  prison.  Savants  refuse  to  perceive 
in  the  name  of  the  fortress  any  merely  medieval  reminiscence  of 
the  ancient  hero  Palamedes  but  maintain  that  the  hill  all  along 
has  preserved  its  classical  appellation.  The  separate  works  have 
also  received  classic  titles  from  the  modern  Greeks,  such  as  'Mil- 
tiades',  'Leonidas',  'Epamlnondas',  and  ^Achilles'.  The  last  of 
these  is  also  known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  'Giourousi',  or  ^Attack". 

Those   whu  wish   to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  fortress   apply  for  a 
pass   (aosia)   at  the  commandant's  quarters  (<ppot>papxetov),   in  the  town, 
cither  personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  their  notel.     The  visitor  is 
aucouipanicd  l>y  an  ofllcer  or  soldier.    When  the  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
have  been  convicted  of  serious  oiTences,  are  at  exercise  in  the  yard,  they 
arc  allowed  to  olTer  to  visitors,  across  the  barricade,  carved  articles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  at  low  prices.     The  *View  em1>races  part  of  the  bay  of  Ar«;olis 
and  the  entire  Argive  plain.     To  theN.K.  rises  the  Acropolis  of  Katsimjri 
fp.  243),  to  the  N.  close  by  Tiryns  (p.  247),   beyond  which  we   can  make 
ont  the  general  outJincs  of  the  site  v>i  Mycenae  V^.*>K>Vs\^^  ^he  N.W.  is  Argof^ 
with  the  AcropoVia  of  Lari$a  (p.  1^\  otv  ^\ie^.^^wJLV.^  viVV»i%v\fc?^va.>j\\a.^ 
liea  Myli  (p.  26A)',  and  farther   to  \^e  S.  \.\i^  c«.%W«i  ol  A»Vro»  Vj^.^Vn  ^^vi- 
Jects  into  the  sea. 
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Numerous  Venetian  inscriptions ,  some  bearing  the  Hon  of  St. 
Mark,  have  been  built  into  the  fortifications  on  the  two  hills,  and 
elsewhere  ;  one  outside  the  dty-gate  refers  to  Francesco  Morosini 
in  1687. 

The  broad  moat ,  now  half  dry ,  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
7  arches.  Passing  the  railway-station  we  reach  (}/2  M.)  the  suburb 
of  Prdnia  (flp^vota;  1760  inhab.),  near  which,  on  the  road  to  Aria 
(p.  242),  a  Tillage  to  the  W.,  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  the  sculptor  Siegel,  at  the  instance  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bayaria, 
in  memory  of  the  BaTarian  troops  who  died  in  Greece  in  1833-34. 

Aboat  IV2  M.  beyond  PnSnia  lies  a  little  nunnery  known  as  H€tgia  Mon4^ 
the  way  to  which  leads  through  vineyards  and  olive-groves.  In  the  con- 
vent garden  a  fantastically  ornamented  fountain  is  fed  from  an  ancient 
shaft  in  the  vicinity;  and  here  we  may  recognize  without  any  doubt  the 
renowned  stream  of  Kdnathos^  in  which  Hera  renewed  her  virginity  every 
spring.  Outside  the  garden,  to  the  N.W.,  is  a  well-like  entrance  to  some 
subterranean  passages,  probably  used  as  aqueducts. 

Those  whose  time  permits  may  find  it  interesting  to  visit  the  cave- 
tombs  on  the  y.E.  slope  of  the  Palamidi,  to  the  B.  of  Pr6nia.  These  were 
found  to  contain  objects  resembling  those  discovered  at  Mycente. 

Fbom  Nauplia  to  Aboos,  8^2  M.,  railway,  see  p.  238  (carriage 
in  i^l^^r.^  see  p.  245).  The  road  passes  near  the  (1^4  M.)  hill  of 
Hagios  Eliaa,  which  yielded  the  stone  for  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Tiryns.  About  2^2  ^*  ^^om  Nauplia  lie  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  to  the 
N.  of  a  dilapidated  agricultural  school,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
which  is  here  lined  by  silver  poplars.  (The  railway-station  lies  to 
the  left  of  this  point.)  The  guardian  of  the  antiquities  (<ptiXaS  t&v 
ap^aioT/)T(»v)  acts  as  guide  (fee  50  c). 

*Tiryiii  (T(puv;)  is  the  most  celebrated  and  certainly  the  most 
ancient  example  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  building.  Homer  refers  to 
its  walls  as  characteristic  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  ^wall-girt  Tiryns^ 
(TCpuv^  Te  Tetyi^eaaav,  II.  II.  559);    and  Pausanias  (p.   cxlii) 
asserts  that,  like'  Mycenae,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  than  the  Egypt- 
ian pyramids.  The  rocky  eminence,  which  rises  only  30-60  ft.  above 
the  plain,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  massive  and  almost  unhewn 
blocks,  from  6-10  feet  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  placed  in  regular  layers 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  smaller  stones.   The 
flat  top  of  the  rook,  980  ft.  long  and  nearly  330  ft.  broad,  has  a  rough 
resemblance  to  a  footprint,  and  consists  of  a  smaller  and  lower  N. 
portion  (the  heel)  and  a  broader  and  longer  S.  portion  (the  sole). 
The  former,  or  Lower  Caatle,  contained  the  dwellings  of  the  atten- 
dants and  the  stables  for  the  horses  and  cattle ;  the  Upper  Ccutle 
-was  occupied  by  the  lordly  owner.   The  original  height  of  the  wall 
has  been  estimated,  from  the  blocks  that  lie  scattered  around,  at 
about  65  ft. ;  while  its  thickness  is  26  ft.   At  two  points  (on.  tVkft.  ^. 
and  S.E.)  the  wall  is  considerably  tMckeT,  ^.Tvdi  c.OTv\;^VtiA  ^^Asycc^ 
chainhers  or  ninbes  and  covered  pas&ageB.     T\v^sfe  «v\\i\.«t»xv^*»- 
chambersj  which  were  used  as  stoTelioii8eB,  w©  wx\oxi%  ^^  "h^^*^  ^^" 
msTkable  relics  of  the  prehistoric  age.    A  t^VgYit  ol  ^ViH^  %X»^^^^^ 
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srouds  to  the  small  passages  ur  GaUerieSj  which  aloue  had  been  dis- 
covered before  1885.  Doors  resembling  pointed  arches  lead  from 
these  to  the  adjoining  ChamberSj  some  of  which  haTO  been  cleared 
out,  while  others  remain  full  of  blocks  of  stone.  Similar  magazines 
were  found  in  the  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  Toofs  of  the 
galleries  and  chambers  are  not  yanlted,  but  are  formed  by  hori- 
zontal and  gradually  overlapping  layers  of  projecting  stones  (comp. 
p.  255).  In  the  S.E.  gallery  the  surface  of  the  stones  has  been  worn 
perfectly  smooth  by  the  closely  packed  flocks  of  sheep,  which  have 
used  it  as  a  fold  for  centuries.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  castle 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side;  another  gate  lay  on  the  W.  side, 
and  there  were  several  small  posterns  at  other  points. 

The  ascription  of  the  bailding  of  the  walls  to  the  Cjrek^M,  who  had 
been  invited  n-om  Lycia  by  lYoetoSt  the  brother  of  King  Akruios  of  Argos, 
is  in  all  probability  a  reference  to  some  immigration  from  Aaia  Minor. 
Snbseiiuently,  according  to  the  legend,  Tiryns  was  ruled  by  Perstuty  the 
grandson  of  Akrisios,  who  shrank  from  taking  the  Argive  kingdim  of 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  had  accidentally  killed.  Another  legend  makes 
Tiryns  the  birthplace  of  Hercules^  the  son  of  Zeos  and  AU^ene,  the 
granddaughter  of  Perseus.  The  importance  of  Tiryns  falls  entirely 
within  the  mythical  period;  for  although  in  coQJnnction  with  KyeensB  it 
sent  400  men  to  the  batUe  of  Plattea  (B.C.  479),  it  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  463 
by  the  jealous  Argivcs,  and  the  subsequent  settlements  obtained  no  im- 
portance. Since,  therefore,  the  unhewn  blocks  appear  never  to  have 
been  used  for  any  other  building  purpose,  we  now  see  the  fortress  in  es- 
sentially the  same  condition  as  immediately  after  its  deatmction. 

We  enter  the  ruins  either  by  the  S.E.  side,  where  the  wall  is 
most  ruinous  and  where  the  accumulated  rubbish  forms  a  com- 
paratively easy  approach,  or  by  the  main  gateway  on  the  £.  side. 
In  approaching  from  the  S.E.  side,  we  have  the  above-mentioned 
galleries  above  us  to  the  right  and  left.  The  S.E.  gallery  to  the 
right  is  the  best  preserved,  but  only  two  of  the  chambers  opening 
from  it  have  been  emptied  of  rubbish.  The  S.  gallery  (to  the  left) 
is  shorter  and  more  ruinous ;  it  is  reached  by  the  old  staircase  and 
is  adjoined  by  five  chambers,  four  of  which  have  been  cleared  out. 

Unusual  interest  has  attached  to  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  since  the 
excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorp f eld,  carried  on  in  the 
upper  castle  in  1884-1885,  brought  to  light  the  plan  of  a  palace  of 
the  llomerio  epoch,  t  We  begin  our  inspection  with  the  Main  En- 
trance in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side.  From  the  plain  this  entrance 
is  reached  by  an  inclined  plane  or  ramp,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  which  ends  at  a  massive  tower  23  ft.  high  and  34x24  ft. 
wide-.  This  whole  arrangement  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
rules  of  the  art  of  fortification  as  referred  to  at  p.  115.  The  gate- 
way at  the  top,  to  the  right,  opens  in  the  interior  on  a  passage 
running  N.  and  S.  Following  this  to  the  S.  for  25-30  paces,  we 
reach  a  second  ruinous  Gate  (PL  1)^  which  resembles  the  Lion  Gate 

f  Coznp.  'Tiryns,    der   prahistorlacYve  Va:^«.%V  ^ct  ^vi^%^  ^^^ ^\T;i^«  , 
^886;  Ensliah  translation  pubUsbcd  M  3o\m  ^^vxT%.>i,\*^^^Q^^^^^®«J^. 
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of  Mycens  (p.  266)  in  proportions  and  structure.  The  gate-posts  are 
lOi/2  ft  high  and  41/2  ft.  broad ;  that  to  the  W.  is  still  entire,  that 
to  the  £.  is  broken  in  half.  Projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  in- 
ner face  of  each  a  special  door-rebate  or  door-case  is  wrought,  and 
in  the  threshold,  immediately  behind  each  stanchion  of  the  door-case, 
is  a  round  hole  (probably  corresponding  to  similar  holes  in  a  beam 
overhead)  for  the  reception  of  the  pivots  of  the  hinges.  The  holes 
in  the  door-posts,  halfway  up,  were  used  for  a  strong  bar,  which 
could  be  thrust  home  into  an  opening  in  the  wall  when  the  door 
was  open.  The  other  gates  seem  to  have  been  similarly  arranged. 

Farther  on  we  reach  an  oblong  space,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a 
colonnade  on  the  outer  wall  (above  the  S.E.  gallery  mentioned  at 
p.  248)  and  on  the  right  partly  by  the  wall  of  the  palace  and  partly 
by  a  large  Gateway  (PI.  2).  The  latter,  like  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
consists  of  the  gate  proper  in  the  centre,  and  projecting  porticos  at 
the  sides.  The  porticos  are  each  provided  with  two  columns  between 
ant».  This  gate  leads  to  a  large  Inner  Courty  surrounded  by  dwell- 
ing-rooms and  colonnades.  The  W.  side  of  the  court  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  landslip.  At  the  N.W.  comer  stood  a  smaller  Gateway 
(PI.  3),  now  only  partly  recognisable,  which  was  adjoined  on  the  N. 
by  the  most  important  part  of  the  palace,  consisting  of  the  Men's 
Hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining  it. 

Here  we  first  reach  the  Aulij  a  rectangular  court,  66  ft.  long 
and  51^/2  ft  broad,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  bases  of  the  columns.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  S.  wall,  stands  a 
square  block  of  masonry,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  large  Domestie  AWxr  (PI.  4). 

Opposite  the  altar  are  two  low  steps  leading  to  a  small  Court 
(PI.  5 ),  with  three  doorways,  and  to  a  Vestihule  (PI.  6).  The  latter 
is  connected  by  a  doorway,  6V2  ft.  wide,  with  the  Men's  Apartment 
{Migaron-,  PI.  7),  which  is  SSVj  ft.  long  and  32  ft  wide.  There 
are  no  holes  for  hinges  in  this  doorway,  and  it  may  have  been 
closed  by  a  curtain  and  not  by  a  door.  The  size  of  the  Men's 
Room  necessitated  the  erection  of  four  columns  to  support  the 
roof,  and  their  position  is  still  plainly  visible.  Within  the  square 
whieh  they  formed  lay  the  open  fireplace,  where  meals  were  pre- 
pared and  round  which  gathered  the  chieftain  and  his  men.  The 
smoke  probably  escaped  through  a  square  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
which  may  have  been  protected  by  an  external  cap  or  covering, 
open  at  the  sides.  The  flooring  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  hard 
lime  cement  [The  wall  running  lengthwise  through  the  court,  the 
vestibule,  and  the  Megaron,  evidently  belongs  to  a  later  building -^ 
it  is  probable  that  here,  as  at  Myoens  CP**^*^!  *^  \fcTK\^^  ^*a»  ««irJw- 
ed  on  the  ruiae  of  the  ancient  palaoe.^^ 

To  the  E.  And  W.  of  the  principal  patt  ot  1\^^  ^%V^'&^^>-'1  \^^^ 
sJdenMe  number  of  smaller  cliaiii\>ei&,    \ivau^i\%  ^^«»  ^ox^stow 
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(PI.  8 ;  with  a  floor  consisting  of  one  large  slab  of  limestone,  on 
which  the  bath-tub  stood),  and  the  Women^s  ApaHmenta,  The  last 
had  no  direct  commuuioation  with  the  men's  apaitments.  The  chief 
Women's  Iloom  (PI.  11 ;  25  ft.  long  and  18  ft  broad)  resembles  the 
Megaron  in  arrangement.  A  small  portion  of  the  inner  wall,  adorned 
with  painting,  has  been  preserved  in  the  S.E.  oomer. 

The  Abaft -like  openings  in  different  partu  of  the  palace  were  made 
during  the  excavations  of  Dr.  8chliemann  in  1876.  —  Among  the  other 
traces  of  later  buildings  among  the  archaic  mins  are  the  foundations  of 
a  Byzantine  Chw^  (PI.  1*2),  in  the  8.  part  of  the  inner  court,  and  several 
Byzantine  tombs  (in  the  W.  portico  of  the  great  gateway). 

Wo  leave  the  castle  by  the  small  door  on  the  W.  side,  where 
55  steps  of  the  ancient  staircase  are  still  preserved.  The  lower  en- 
trance is  protected  by  a  semicircular  outwork. 

Argos  lies  about  4^2  M.  from  Tiryns,  and  may  be  reached  on 
foot  in  1 Y2  ^^* )  Aiid  ^y  carriage  in  3/4  hr.  Halfway,  near  the  ham- 
let of  Dalamandra^  is  a  tavern.  The  small  beds  of  the  Inaehos  and 
the  Chdradros  (p.  238 ;  generally  dry),  which  we  cross  beyond  the 
tavern,  unite  a  little  farther  down;  but  the  little  river  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea  only  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  winter-rains. 

Argos.  Accommodation,  of  no  very  comfortable  character,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Xknodoch(a  of  Danttos  and  /%«Mjmw,  both  in  the  Plat<a,  with 
dirty  eating-houses.  —  Garriaob  to  CharvaH  about  8  fr.  —  Bu4ILWat  to 
Phiehtid  (Charvati^  Mycenae)  and  Myli  and  to  Ntmplia,  see  p.  29B. 

Argos,  a  market-town  (*Kom6polis')  of  9860  inhab.,  with  low, 
red-roofed  houses,  lies  at  the  E.  base  of  the  imposing  Acropolis  of 
Ldrisa,  and  extends  from  the  low  mound  surmounted  by  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Klias  to  the  sea.  From  a  little  distance  the  place  looks  like 
a  village,  but  as  we  approach,  it  assumes  more  and  more  the  aspect 
of  a  town.  The  surrounding  plain,  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
swamps,  is  now  more  barren  than  in  antiquity ;  but  it  is  gradually 
being  won  back  to  cultivation. 

The  name  Argos^  which  the  city  shared  with  the  broad  plain  through 
which  the  Inachos  flows,  was  itself  used  to  signify  ^plain ;  just  as  the 
name  Ldrisa^  which  has  been  given  to  the  citadel,  was  a  common  Pe- 
lasgian  term  for  an  acropolis.  These  facts  in  themselves  prove  the  do- 
minating importance  of  the  town  for  the  whole  district;  but  additional 
proof  is  offered  by  the  early  Grecian  myths,  in  which  Argos  and  Thebes 
(p.  171)  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  Greek  cities.  Hera  was  the 
goddess  held  in  highest  reverence  at  Argos,  and  she  was  represented  as 
having  won  the  land  in  contest  with  Poseidon,  as  Athena  won  Attica. 
Phoroneiis,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Inachos  and  the  Oceanid  Melia.  appears 
as  the  ruler  of  Argos  in  the  earliest  myths.  Danaos  —  a  collective  name 
for  the  agricultural  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Danaee  —  is  said  to  have 
migrated  hither  from  Egypt  at  a  later  date,  and  to  have  transformed  the 
land  from  a  barren  waste  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain.  The  con- 
nection between  his  efforts  and  the  drawing  of  water  by  the  Danai'ds  in 
the  under-world  is  nnmistakeable,  for,  according  to  the  early  ideas  of  the 
(rreeks,  who  as  yet  had  no  notion  of  punishment  after  death,  they  were 
simply  carrying  on  still  the  occupation  that  had  busied  them  on  earth 
(comp.  p.  Jxxxiii).   The  .strife  \)e\'wV-Kl  \i\^  ^ft%tewd«.Tvta  Akrisios  and  Proetos 

Jed  to  the   foandation  of  Tiryns  aivd  W\e  o\^ct  %\t«w^  Oi\.\^%.  vA  SX^ft.  ^v«i.\si. 

Under  the  foreign  dynastv  of  lYie  Pfe\op\^vv  Ift^ c^wk  \i^«iK^^  V^«i  wjvVaX  vA 
tAe  country',  and  the  Argives  under  Dtomedes,  XVV^'t  XV^  oV\vw  ^t«^^%^  ^^t^ 
subject  to  ^igamemnon  of  Myceuw. 
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After  the  occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  family 
of  Temenos^  the  oldest  of  the  three  HerakUidtM^  reigned  in  Argos,  which 
became  the  mother-city  of  Doric  kingdoms  in  Epidauros,  Troezen,  Sikyon, 
and  Corinth.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Temenos  was  Pheidon^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who  acquir- 
ed so  much  independence  for  the  throne,  that  in  spite  of  his  royal  an- 
cestry he  was  described  as  a  tyrant.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Hysiee 
in  B.C.  669,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  entire  N.  and  £.  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus; while  in  domestic  affairs  he  made  a  new  departure  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coinage, 
closely  resembling  the  earlier  inventions  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  wars  with  Sparta,  which  from  this  time  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  town,  Argos  grew  gradually  weaker, 
and  its  jurisdiction  became  at  last  restricted  to  its  own  immediate  en- 
virons. It  was  not  until  after  the  Persian  Wars  that  it  recovered  enough 
vigour  to  destroy  Mycense  and  Tiryns  and  to  transfer  their  inhabitants 
to  itself.  Later  on  we  still  find  Argos,  second  only  to  Corinth  in  the 
Peloponnesus  for  size  and  population,  among  the  constant  enemies  of 
Spartlt.  It  joined  the  Achaean  league  and  in  B.C.  146  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Greece  into  the  power  of  Rome.  —  For  the  Argive  School  of  Akt, 
of  which  Polykleiiot  was  the  ^bright  particular  star"*,  comp.  p.  xciv. 

In  the  Platfa,  or  principal  square,  Y2  ^*  i^oin.  the  railway- 
station,  lie  the  chief  church  and  the  Town'HouBe  (Dematchia),  in 
one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  which  are  a  number  of  noteworthy 
ancient  sculptures,  some  of  them  from  the  Herseon  (p.  253).  They 
include  a  small  female  head  in  marble,  a  fine  relief  (recalling  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos)  of  a  youth  armed  with  a  spear,  with 
his  horse,  a  three-bodied  Hecate,  a  statuette  of  a  Naiad  and  swan, 
tombstones,  inscriptions,  vases,  and  terracottas. 

The  fact  that  in  the  whole  course  of  its  long  history  Argos  has 
never  been  uninhabited,  and  that  both  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
more  modem  times  under  the  Franks  and  Turks  it  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  is  the  reason  why  bo  few  remains  of  ancient 
Greek  buildings  are  now  extant.  The  buildings  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  market-place,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  Larisa,  were  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  few  remains  of  these  are  still  extant. 

The  most  notable  is  the  Theatre,  a  shallow  semicircle  hewn  in 
the  rock,  the  site  of  which  is  easily  found  from  the  large  ruin  of  a 
Roman  brick  edifice  in  front  of  it.    The  tiers  of  seats  are  diyided 
into  three  sections  by  two  corridors ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    It  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  room  for  20,000  spectators.  On  December  12tb,  1821, 
the  national  assembly  of  Greeks  summoned  by  Demetrios  Ypsi- 
lantis  met  here,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Epidauros. 
—  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre,  but  quite  apart  from  it,  are 
twenty  steps  or  rows  of  seats,  also  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  — To  theN, 
of  the  theatre  and  farther  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  beyond  a  spot 
where  the  rock  has  been  smoothed,  extends  the  Retaining  Wall  of 
a  Terrace,  about  100  ft.  long,  partly  consisting  ot  ^QV<j%Q)W'«\.\^.^<^i.'«>. 
In  the  centre  is  a  door,  now  blocked  wUYi  ivvXAA^kV,  ^xA-^x.^^"^^^* 
comer  is  an  almost  obliterated  Telief ,  wit^  «i.iv  \t\^«v^^Ns^  ^"^  ^^^v 
JJnes.    The  cliamher  on  the  terrace  aboNe,  <io\i%X.^v^^N.^^  ^^"^  *^^  "^ 
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the  rock,  roniaiiis  a  niche  with  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  rock-channel, 
and  was  probahly  the  well-house  of  an  ancient  sanctuary. 

If  the  traveller  have  sufflcient  Ume  he  should  not  omit  the  as- 
cent of  the  acropolis  *L&riia.  About  IVs  ^'-  is  sufficient  for  the 
excursion  there  and  back,  if  a  boy  is  taken  as  guide  (*sto  Kastro* 
means  *to  the  castle').  The  road  at  first  ascends  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  hill  below  the  conspicuous  white  Panagid  Convent,  and  finally 
reaches  the  top  by  a  steep  incline  on  the  S.  side.  The  mediieval 
citadel  which  crowns  the  summit  (950  ft. ;  3/4  hr.)  has  been  the 
successive  hold  of  Byzantines,  Franks,  Venetians,  and  Turks ;  and 
behind  its  ramparts  in  1822  Demetrios  Ypsilantis  gallantly  de- 
fended himself  against  the  Turkish  troops  of  Dramalis.  The  works 
consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  enceinte,  resting  almost  exactly 
on  the  ancient  foundations.  A  portion  of  a  fine  polygonal  wall, 
about  60  paces  long,  is  still  preserved  on  the  £.  side  of  the  inner 
enceinte.  The  ancient  reservoirs,  which  are  still  extant,  were 
used  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  oldest  lies  within  the  inner  wall. 
The  apex  of  the  hill,  on  which  is  the  final  fortification,  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  Argolic  plain,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  height 
of  Araohnson  (p.  240)  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Artemision  (p.  2S^1. 
The  spur  projecting  from  the  latter  towards  the  Larisa,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  depression,  is  called  l4^ibon«.  To 
the  N.  rises  the  tabular  Mt.Phouka(p.  234).  To  the  S.E.  lie  Nau- 
plia,  with  the  Palamidi,  and  the  bay  of  Argolis. 

To  the  N.  of  Argos  rises  the  round-topped  Hill  of  Hagiob  Elias 
(about  250  ft.'),  the  ancient  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
Aspis.  from  its  resemblance  to  the  curved  surface  of  an  oval  shield. 
Its  summit  was  encircled  by  a  wall,  still  existing  in  interrupted 
fragments,  and  so  formed  a  second  acropolis  for  the  town.  On  the 
slope  next  Argos  are  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  about 
120  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  present  Chapel  of  St.  Elias  (on  the  sum- 
mit) Is  a  subterranean  passage,  about  40  paces  long.  The  sides  of 
this  passage  are  lined  with  Cyclopean  masonry,  but  the  roofing 
stones  have  been  removed. 


Fbom  Nauplia  to  Charvati  via  the  Hebron,  4  hrs.  The  road 
runs  past  the  suburb  of  PnSnia  (p.  247)  and  near  Tiryns  (p.  247). 
Farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  riglit  from  the  high-road,  and  proceed 
via  Koutsi  to  (I1/2  l^r.)  the  large  village  of  Mirbaka.    About  '/4  M. 
on  this  side  ot'Mcrbaka,  and  250  paces  from  the  road,  lies  a  Pamtyfa 
Chapel  J  witli  numerous  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  built 
into  its  walls  (among  others  a  'Funeral  BanqueV  high  up,  near  one  of 
the  comers.)  There  are  also  other  chapels  and  mediaeval  ruins  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  among  which  similar  relics  may  be  discovered. 
Farther  on  we  see  tlie  Cye\o^(ia^Tv>N«W%  ^l  VX^^  ^es^Xfc^lotiwss 
ofMidea,  about  21/2  M.  to  tlie  R.  meiefliV^^^V^^o^^^^^^'Si^^^^^^^''^'^ 
hy  Persons,   who  was  succcedod  \>v  m?JW\.rjQTv,  \Xv^  I^^JCs^^t  ^\K>^- 
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mene,  the  favourite  of  Zeus  and  mother  of  Hercules.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  village  of  Dendra  and  the  windmills  of  Poulak^da, 

After  passing  Plaianilsi  and  Aniphi  we  reach  (d/4  hr.  from 
Merbaka)  the  large  village  of  Chdnika,  about  3/4  M.  beyond  which 
are  several  ruined  chapels.  At  the  first  of  these,  that  of  Hagios 
Nik6laos,  a  field-path  diverges  to  the  right,  leading  in  ^4  hr.  to  a 
low  spur  of  Mt.  Euboea  on  which  is  situated  the  Hereon,  the  grey 
retaining-wall  of  which  oame  into  sight  as  we  quitted  Chonika. 
The  site,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  simply  the  Palatdkiistro, 
is  enclosed  on  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  by  two  brooks,  incorrectly  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  Eteutherios  and  Asterion, 

The  Herfleon  was  the  national  sanctuary  of  ArgoUs,  corres- 
ponding to  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  original 
building  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  B.C.  423,  but  the  architect 
Ekipolemos  of  Argos  erected  a  splendid  new  edifice,  of  which 
Pausanias  has  left  us  a  minute  description.  Excavations  carried  on 
in  1854  by  Rangab^  and  Bursian  showed  that  this  was  a  Doric  pe- 
ripteral temple  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  but  the  earth  and 
stones  with  which  the  site  is  encumbered  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  arrangement.  The  interior  con- 
tained a  wooden  image  of  Hera,  brought  hither  by  the  Argives  from 
the  conquered  Tiryns,  and  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  same 
goddess  from  the  hand  of  Polykleitos  (p.  xoyi).  The  reliefs  on  the 
metopes  represented  the  contests  with  the  giants,  the  birth  of  Zeus, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Trojans.  A  few  scanty  relics 
of  the  many  other  sculptures  which  were  once  collected  here  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Demarchia  in  Argos  (p.  251).  —  The  ancient  temple 
stood  upon  a  terrace,  supported  by  the  wall  of  unhewn  blocks 
mentioned  above.  It  was  the  place,  according  to  the  legend,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  against  Troy  swore  allegiance  to  Aga- 
memnon, and  where  Kleobis  and  Biton  laid  themselves  down  to 
an  eternal  sleep  after  Iiaving  taken  the  places  of  the  tardy  horses  in 
the  chariot  of  their  mother,  a  priestess  of  Hera,  and  themselves 
drawn  her  from  Argos  to  the  temple. 

A  festal  road  led  from  the  Hereon  to  Mycens,  to  which  the 
sanctuary  originally  belonged.  We  retrace  our  steps,  passing  a 
half-sunken  vaulted  tomb,  like  those  at  Myoena  (p.  255),  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reach  the  road 
from  Argoe  to  Corinth,  at  a  small  khan,  3/4  M.  below  Charvati. 


The  small  village  of  Charv&ti,  the  nearest  inhabited  place  to 
Mycenae,  lies  about  2^3  M.  from  the  railway-station  of  Pkiehtia 
(p.  238).  Petros  Chriet6poulo8j  the  keener  ((p6X«S)  of  the  Myceiiian 
antiquities,  lives  at  the  S.  end  of  Charvati  «a^  %fiAvcfik<^vs^^'«>  vv- 
fiitors  to  the  nina  (fee  1-2  fr.).  Near  k\a  Yiom«  \%  ^  ^miJi^. \S2«&««^^ 
with  A  poor  room  Utted  up   for  gtiangei^^  t^ii  viVwsi  V^  ^''^  ^'^^ 
provide  eggs,  poaltry.  bread,  aad  wine. 
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MjcensB  lies  on  one  of  the  spun  rising  from  the  N.E.  yerge  of 
the  Argolic  plain,  at  the  entrance  to  a  deep  glen  between  the  two 
summits  of  Hagios  Elias  (2460  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  Zara  (1970  ft.) 
on  the  S.  Travellers  coming  from  Gharvati  do  not  catch  sight  of 
the  rnins  until  they  are  rather  near.  The  mbbish-heaps  which 
disfigure  the  S.W.  side  of  the  walls,  were  thrown  up  daring  the 
excavations  by  Dr.  Heinrieh  Schliemcmn,  whose  unexpectedly  rich 
discoveries  (p.  92)  again  attracted  attention  to  this  remote  comer. 

Ferseiis  in  the  legendary  founder  of  MyeenBe,  and  Ib  said  to  have 
raised  its  massive  walls  with  the  help  of  Cyclopes  from  Lyoia.  His  great- 
grandson  was  StheneloSf  whose  son  Evryttheut  obtained  the  loi^lship 
instead  of  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  his  birth,  through  IIera''8  influ- 
ence, having  taken  place  before  that  of  the  hero.  The  prinees  of  the 
house  of  Pelops,  who  afterwards  ruled  here,  traced  their  descent  from  the 
famous  Phrygian  king  Tantalos.  They  are  said  to  have  inherited  the 
town  and  its  domains  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  the  foreign  immigrants  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  place  by  force.  Mycena;  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  legend  of  the 
quarrels  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes^  the  sons  of  Pelops ;  &n6.  Agamenuum,  the 
son  of  jAtreus,  had  his  seat  here,  described  by  Homer  as  *well-built'' 
(duxrCpievov  irroXCe&pov,  U.  ii.  50)  and  ^abounding  in  gold'  (noXuxpuvoc* 
II.  VII.  180)  ()d.  III.  i^).  Agamemnon  appears  not  only  as  prince  of  the 
district  round  M ycenn^  but  also  as  the  chief  and  leader  of  all  the  Greeks 
of  the  mainland  and  islands,  at  whose  head  he  sailed  against  Troy. 
After  his  return  he  was  murdered  by  jEgi*tho$^  the  lover  of  his  wife 
Klytaemneitra;  but  although  Orestes^  Agamemnon''s  only  son,  avenged  his 
father's  death  when  he  had  grown  up,  the  legend  does  not  represent  him 
as  having  regained  the  throne.  The  Pelopidep  were  probably  conquered 
by  the  immigrating  IIerakleida>.  The  might  of  M ycena*  had  dwindled  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  Among  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  how- 
ever, 80  Mycenians  are  mentioned  \  and  at  the  battle  of  Plattiea  the  united 
contingent  from  Mycenu*  and  Tiryns  included  about  200  Mycenians  (comp. 
p.  248).  Both  these  cities  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  being  destroyed  by  the 
Argives  in  B.C.  4G3.  Since  that  time  the  ruins  of  the  town  have  remained 
in  their  lonely  situation  very  much  as  we  now  lind  them,  as  is  indicated 
by  a  comparison  with  the  description  of  Pausanias  (p.  cxiii). 

The  ancient  city  included  not  only  the  Acropolis,  the  seat  of 
the  ruling  family,  but  also  an  extensive  Lower  City,  spreading 
over  the  entire  hill,  which  is  crossed  by  a  sharp  ridge  of  rock.  The 
remains  here,  indicated  on  the  accompanying  plan,  are  very  scanty. 
The  most  important  are  the  so-called  Treasuries,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  really  sumptuous  sepulchral  chambers.  These  lay  both 
inside  and  outside  the  town,  and  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon,  his  companions,  iEgisthos,  and 
Klytaemnestra.  A  large  number  of  similar,  but  more  primitive, 
tombs  have  recently  been  opened  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  town 
hills ;  these  also  contained  vases,  cut  stones,  and  other  products  of 
'Mycenaean'  manufacture. 

Two  routes  ascend  from  Charvati  to  (^2  ^^0  Mycenae.     The 

shorter  runs  from  the  N.  end  of  the  village  to  the  Kdto  Piyadi,  a 

much- frequented  fountain,  with  leniains  of  ancient  masonry,   and 

then  ascends   to  the  riglvt  to  tVe  lo^  Qt  \Xvfe\v\W  'W'S;  ^>Jckfe\^  be- 

/rinning  on  the  E.  side  of  tV\e  \\\U?^e.  ^Vitl^^^vuxv^^^^^xaVx-^V^oj^^- 

duct  affording  a  view  to  the  E..  oi  t\ie  i^nvcv^  qI  Qcait)Vi,  ^V^x^xV^ 


b 
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Cyclopean  ruins  of  a  large  bridge  Indicate  the  end  of  the  festal  road 
from  the  Hereon.  Beyond  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios  we  join 
the  route  from  Kito  Pigadi.  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  so- 
called  ^Treasury  of  Atreua  or  Tomh  of  Agamemnon^  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  underground  buildings.  Although  known  from  very 
ancient  times  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  completely  exhumed 
by  the  Greek  Archssological  Society.  The  entrance  or  'dromos'  (now 
closed  by  a  grated  door)  is  an  opening  in  the  earth  upwards  of  30  ft. 
long,  the  sides  of  which  are  supported  by  carefully  built  walls.  The 
door  leading  to  the  interior,  19^2  ft*  high,  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
8^2  ft*  A^  the  base,  is  surmounted  by  a  lintel  formed  of  two  blocks  of 
stone,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  nearly  30  ft.  long,  10  ft.  broad,  and 
over  3  ft.  thick.  The  opening  or  niche  in  the  wall  above,  made  to 
reduce  the  weight  resting  on  the  lintel,  was  once  concealed  by  an 
ornamented  reddish  slab,  of  which  fragments  have  been  found.  On 
the  right  and  left  lie  bases  which  supported  ornamented  columns  of 
coloured  marble.  The  interior  is  an  elegant  and  artistically  constmr.ted 
apartment  in  the  shape  of  a  beehive,  about  50  ft.  high  and  with  a 
floor-diameter  of  about  the  same.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  method  of 
building  a  dome,  according  to  which  the  stones  are  wedge-shaped 
and  the  joints  run  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  building, 
the  side  walls  of  this  edifice  are  formed  of  33  horizontal  cir(*,ular 
courses,  gradually  becx>ming  narrower  as  they  ascend.  Some  of  the 
stones  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  so  that  enough  light  now  enters  to 
allow  ns  to  examine  the  interior.  Each  stone  in  the  r)th  and  8th  cour- 
ses has  one  or  two  holes  bored  in  it.  In  some  of  these,  bronze  nails 
have  been  found,  which  were  used  to  fasten  metal  rosettes  against 
the  wall.  A  doorway  about  9  ft.  high,  similar  to  the  others,  leads 
from  the  large  chamber  into  the  tomb  proper,  a  dark  square  chamber, 
which  the  guide  illumines  by  burning  straw.  —  Comp.  also  p.  Ixxii. 
About  Va  ^*  farther  on,  opposite  the  W.  side  of  the  citadel, 
lies  another  vaulted  sepulchre,  known  as  Mrs.  Schliemnnn^a  TreaS' 
ury^  from  its  partial  excavation  by  that  lady  in  1876.  Its  doorway 
(dr6mos)  and  whole  arrangement  resemble  those  of  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  but  it  is  in  much  worse  repair  and  the  upper  part  has  fallen 
in.  —  The  other  vaulted  tombs,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicat- 
ed on  the  Plan,  are  in  a  still  more  dilapidated  condition. 

We  now  turn  to  the  ♦Acropolis,  the  ground-plan  of  which 
roughly  resembles  a  triangle  with  its  apex  towards  the  N;E.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  which  is  still  tolerably  well-preserved 
in  its  whole  circuit.  The  gap  above  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill 
on  theS.  side  was  perhaps  never  protected  by  a  wall.  The  fortifica- 
tions, like  those  of  Tlryns,  are  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  not,  however,  all  undressed,  but  iu  maivv  «'.%&^*^«^\\V^^  ^^* 
lygonal  shapes  or  even  squared. 

The  road  from  Cbarv&ti  ends  at  the  1^.^ .  aTV%\e  c^\  ^«^  ''^'^^^^ 
whence  a  passage  (33  ft.  broad  and  50!t.\o\\^"^\>fe^.^«»«^^^^'^'^^'^'^ 
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to  the  prindpal  entrance,  the  famous  *Oate  of  the  Lions,  The  walls 
of  this  passage  are  built  of  squared  stones,  which  are  to  placed  that 
the  vertical  joints  of  each  course  are  in  a  line  with  each  other,  a  pe- 
culiarity not  found  in  the  other  buildings,  where  on  the  contrary 
the  vertical  joints  are  each  capped  by  a  stone  in  the  course  above. 
The  approach  was  farther  guarded  by  a  tower-like  erection  on  the  S. 
wall,  commanding  the  unshielded  right  side  of  any  aisailants.  The 
doorway  (now  closed  with  an  iron  grating),  lO^/g  ft.  high,  lOi/4  ft. 
wide  below  and  9^2 ft-  above,  is  formed  of  two  slightly  sloping  door- 
posts supporting  a  lintel  of  astonishing  size  (I672  ^t*  ^ngi  ^  ^t. 
broad,  and  over  3  ft.  thio>k  in  the  middle).  In  the  side-posts  and 
in  the  lintel  and  sill  there  are  holes  which  were  used  in  closing 
and  fastening  the  doors.  In  order  to  reduce  the  superincumbent 
weight  on  the  lintel  a  triangular  opening  has  been  left  in  the  wall 
immediately  above  it,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  treasure-houses  men- 
tioned at  p.  255.  In  the  case  of  this  gateway  the  opening  is  concealed 
by  an  ornamental  slab  (10  ft.  high,  12  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and 
2  ft.  thick),  bearing  the  famous  relief,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture  in  Europe.  It  represents  two 
lions  or,  as  has  been  more  recently  suggested,  two  lionesses,  of  a 
somewhat  heraldic  appearance,  reared  on  their  hind  legs  with 
their  fore-paws  resting  on  the  broad  pedestal  of  a  smooth  column, 
which  is  topped  by  a  curious  and  quite  unique  capital.  The  lions 
were  represented  as  looking  towards  those  approaching  the  gate, 
but  their  heads,  which  were  made  of  separate  pieces  (perhaps  of 
metal),  are  now  wanting.  Comp.  p.  Ixxii. 

On  passing  through  the  doorway  and  crossing  a  space  about 
1  i  ft.  square  behind  it,  which  was  closed  by  a  second  door,  now 
ill  ruins,  we  at  once  reach  the  scene  of  Dr.  Schliemanu's  excav- 
ations in  1876-77.  A  retaining-wall  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fortifications,  on  the  left  as  we  enter,  here  divides  the  upper 
part  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  terrace  on  the  level  of  the  doorway. 
On  the  terrace  is  a  double  circle  of  upright  stone  slabs,  on  the  upper 
edges  of  which  are  notches,  apparently  used  to  fasten  the  horizontal 
slabs  placed  on  them,  of  which  six  still  retain  their  original  position. 
The  space  thus  enclosed  has  a  diameter  of  upwards  of  80  ft. ;  en- 
trance was  obtained  by  an  opening  on  the  N.  side,  formed  by  obliquely 
placed  slabs.  Schliemann  recognizes  in  this  structure  an  Agord  or 
meeting-place  where  the  prince  consulted  the  elders  of  the  people 
and  administered  justice.  The  natural  rock  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  ill  the  E.  part  of  the  circle ;  and  in  the  W.  part,  under  a 
tliii'-k  layer  of  earth,  were  found  five  tombs,  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
f'oiitaiiiing  altogether  the  bones  of  fifteen  persons.  The  quantity  of 
goUl  and  other  ornaments  found  in  the  graves  clearly  proves  that 
the  bodies  were  tliosc  of  n\em\)eis  o^  \\ve>  t\\\v\\%  1%ssv\\>j.  Probably 
they  had  been  exposed  to  t\ie  \utV\iiviWQ.vi  o\\\\fc\i^6^Q.\si  w  MiX\i>\\\sJ^.. 
A  sixth  grave  to  the  S.  aiuA  parU^  x^^^qu^V  Wv^  m^X-fe,  ^^  ^^^^'^Vvcv 
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1877  by  tlio  AruhfliDlogicBl  Society  fp.  WI)  bt»1  »»b  found  to 
uoiLlsiiL  two  corpses  with  simitar  oniamoiits.  The  walls  fettber  to  the 
S.  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  dvelling-bouEO.  The  hut  of  the 
keeper  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  luliis. 

The  triangular  gioundplan  of  the  fortiflcatloiig,  with  the  apex 
pointing  lo  the  raTtne,  can  be  well  seen  frooi  the  Summit  of  the 
Aeropolii  lo  whloh  we  now  saneud.  On  the  N.  and  S.E.  the  Acro- 
polis is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain  by  deep  ravlties,  con- 
taining water-couraes  fgenerally  dry^  which  farther  dawn  bound  for 
a  short  distance  the  lower  towii  also.  Excasationfl  begun  here  in 
1887  have  brought  le  light  part  of  a  Folact,  resonibUng  that  at  ll- 
ryns,  the  S.  end  of  which  has  been  swept  away  by  a  landslip.  At  a 
later  date  a  temple  was  erected  an  the  site  of  the  palace.  On  the 
W.  and  9.W.  elden  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Acropolis  are  several 
ohambers,  one  of  which  contains  a  number  of  earthen  vessels  for 
holding  stores,  Bxed  into  the  earth.  A  well-p  re  served  Bight  of  steps 
ascends  (com  these  chambers  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  —  Ancient 
cisterns  and  traces  of  aqueducts  occur  at  various  points.  —  The  view 
eiteuda  over  the  entire  Argolic  plain  as  far  as  the  Larlgsa  (p.  %%) 

We  now  descend  to  the  small  Potlem,  which  we  see  below  us 
on  the  N.  side.  Ita  oxtorior  approach  Is  peculiarly  placed  so  that  the 
walls  could  command  only  the  shielded  loft  side  of  assailants.  From 
this  gate  a  footpath  leads  ronud  the  outside  of  the  walls  to  the  Gate 
of  tho  Lions,  passing  over  some  rough  ro(;ks  and  near  the  remains 
of  a  Turkish  aqnednct. 

33.  From  Hanplia  to  KalamKta  by  Sea. 

GaEEK  Cdisvinq  STianiB  (pp.  ii-uli)  In  38  hrt.  (fares  31  fr.  6CI, 
Ifl  fr.  W  a.),  (aucblng  al  Ailrm,  Liimiiii,  Mmimvaila.  Eflkm  (Cerlga), 
GpUiluH  (Hantbunlii),  and  LiiaKtL 

Oar  course  skirts  the  ragged  E.  oeast  of  the  Peloponnesua.  Op- 
posite Nauplia  appears  first  Myli,  then  Kivfri,  and  farther  on  the 
proniontory  and  town  of  Astros  (camp.  pp.  264,  267).  —  On  the 
S.  side  of  a  little  bay  here  tie  the  ruins  of  the  once  considerable 
sea-port  of  fVnsine.  The  district  has  in  niodcm  times  lenovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Kynouria  (p.  262). 

About  4  liTS.  after  leaving  Nauplia  we  see  the  small  town  of 
Laonidi  (4900  Inbab.),  standing  a  little  inland  from  the  shore  of  a 
bay  that  opens  on  our  right.  Leoiildi  is  the  cjipital  of  the  district 
of  Kynouria,  the  mountalnoDS  S.  half  of  which  is  Inhabited  by  the 
'Tehakones',  a  race  interesting  on  account  of  tbeir  antique  dorii^ 
ditlect.  They  are  the  suctieasots  of  the  ancient  Kynourians,  and 
have  maintained  their  Independence  almost  unlntemi^tAdV) .  V.v 
3-3Va  hrs.  more  we  are  opposite  the  lielgU  <A  Kjibq  ttrdJiuv,  l^.^^^**. 
to  Ibe  N.  of  wblah  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zarm  \fc  \\\S.\t*.'wft.'^1  ^■*'* 
coueeatrlc  waUs  in  (be  Cyclopean  Blyle. 

BtaoaxxB'i  Qreeee.  W 
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At  Kavo  Kremidi  wc  conic -in  sight  of  tbe  distant  isolated  peak, 
crowned  with  a  ruined  niudiaeval  castle,  at  the  foot  of  which  Moneni- 
vasia  lies.  The  promontory,  which  has  heeu  artificially  separated 
from  the  mainland,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  long  stone 
bridge.  The  nnimportant  village  (500  inhab.),  at  which  we  touch 
4  hrd.  after  leaving  Leouidi,  is  uow  the  seat  of  an  epaich.  In  the 
13-16thcent.  it  was  successively  held  by  Yillehaidoiun,  the  Byzan- 
tines, the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks;  and  it  was  repeatedly 'the 
object  of  keen  contests.  The  famous  ^Malvoisy'  wine  was  made  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  vineyards  are  uow  desolate  and  barren.  The 
Mai  vol  sy  grape,  liuwever,  is  still  preserved  in  Santoiini  (p.  142), 
Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere.  The  ruins  of 
Epidauros  Limera  lie  about  3  M.  inland.  Monemvasia  is  within 
2  days'  journey  of  Sparta ;  the  route  passes  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
Asopoa  and  Akriae,  crosses  the  plain  of  Helos,  and  beyond  Skala 
unites  with  the  road  from  Gytheion  to  Sparta  (pp.  280-278). 

We  next  double  Cape  Alalia,  dreaded  by  mariners  on  account 
of  its  storms.  It  has  preserved  its  ancient  name  though  the  accent 
is  altered  (Malia  instead  of  Mal^a).  On  the  S.  face  is  a  hermit^s  cell. 

To  tlie.left  lies  tlie  rocky  island  of  K^era  oiCythera  (6600  in- 
hab.), to  whic/h  the  PliiBnicians  were  early  attracted  by  its  abuu- 
dance  of  purple-yielding  murices.  Subsequently  it  belonged  to  Sparta. 
Kytiiera  was  the  seat  of  a  very  early  cult  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
fabled  to  have  here  risen  from  the  sea.  Since  the  Venetian  period 
the  island  has  been  known  as  Cerigo,  aud  in  spite  of  its  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  it  is  included  among  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  steamers  of  the  Hellenic  Steamboat  Co.  touch  at  the  little  vil- 
la«j;u  of  Kapbuli  (1  M.  above  which  is  the  modern  Kytherd)y  4  hrs. 
after  leaving  Nauplia,  and  sail  round  the  island. 

Steeriijg  next  N.^V^  the  steamer  enters  the  Laconian  Gulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  island  of  Elaphdniai  (the 
ancient  Onouynathos).  Farther  on  are  the  promontory  of  Xyli  and 
the  marshy  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  (p.  270).  In  the  distance  appear 
the  white  summits  of  Taygetos.    The  next  station  is  (4^/4  hrs.)  — 

Marathdnisi,  oflicially  known  by  its  ancient  name  of  C^ytheion. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  eparch.    As  in  antiquity,  this  port  is  still  the 
chief  exporting  harbour  for  the  plain  of  Sparta  and  for  the  N.  part 
of  Maina  (p.  259),   in  which  it  is  sometimes  included.    Accommo- 
dation may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  larger  'Magazia',  or,  better, 
in  a  private  house.    The  modern  town  (2700  inhab.)  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Larysion.  which  was  formerly  sacred 
toDionysos.  Larysion  is  surmounted  by  a  ruin  and  commands  a  line 
view.    Oir  the  coast  is  the  little  island  of  Marathonisi,  on  which  is 
a  cliapel,   a  lightliouse,   and  several  other  buildings.    This  is  the 
ancient  fCrande,  where  PaiVs  e.c\GA^ia,\.fe<i  \i\%  wvy^tvils  with  the  ab- 
duatoil  Helen .    The  coast  oIl  t\\\s  Ci\sU\v',\.  \>oxe*  \\v  «\v\:\a;v5:\Vi  ^^  wvwvv^. 
of  Migonion,     The  ancient  city  ogcw^V^^  ^  ViX\  ^^  ^^  ^«  "s^^*^ 
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('PalEBopalla'},  where  a  few  rows  of  Beats  of  tliB  tliaatre  may  be  seen, 
and  GXtciiidod  thence  (o  tlie  aoa,  whore  two  aiiclout  hreak-watera 
are  Btill  ylalhle,  near  a  mill.  Alittle  inlanil,  nsar  a  epring  former- 
ly Bacrod  to  ^acuUpliis,  lies  an  ancient  aareophagua  adorned  with 
roliefs.  Ad  aqoednct  led  from  the  M.  bank  of  the  spring  to  Gy- 
thefon,  —(From  Gythelou  to  Sparta,  see  pp.  280-278.) 

The  barren  central  poaitiauU  of  the  Poloponnesua,  which  the 
sCeamei  uext  eoista,  is  JHani  or  Mnina,  the  home  of  the  Malnotes, 
a  rise  known  for  their  love  of  liberty  bnt  also  for  their  bloody 
vendettas.  They  claim  to  be  the  deicendauts  of  the  ancient  Spaitana. 
They  managed  to  maintain  a  virtual  independence  during  tbe  pe- 
riod of  Turkiah  dominion.  The  3.  extrotnity  of  the  peninsuU  ia 
Cape  Malapdn,  the  auMelit  Taenaron,  atretchliig  to  36"  32'  58" 
N.  lat.  and  next  to  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  (^36° 59' 57"  N.  lat.)  the 
most  southerly  point  in  continental  Europe.  Tbe  Ttmpit  of  Fostidoa 
which  onre  stood  here  wag  the  eentre  of  a  naval  league  among  the 
BDu-ports  of  the  Laitonian  Gulf.  The  town  of  Kacnepolit,  which  lay 
near  it,  was  not  founded  until  the  Bomau  period. 

The  W.  side  of  the  peninsula  Is  dotted  with  villages,  both  on 
tbe  coast  and  on  the  heiglita.  In  51/:  his,  after  leaving  Marathoniai 
the  steamer  touches  at  Limlni,  beyond  which  it  steers  past  Cafe 
Knphiii  and  in  3  hrs.  more  enters  tlie  harbour  uf  Kalamala  [p.  344\ 
where  a  halt  of  some  dniBtlon  is  generally  made.  —  From  Kalamata 
10  I'ylot  (Nmatino),  etc.,  see  p.  317. 

34.  From  ArgoB  to  Sparta  Ti&  Hagios  Petroa. 

ThJs  e-tcursion  lakfj  2.3  dsja.    To  Jfj/li  fn.m  Argos  hj  railway  ip.  aSB) 

Wrbn.-^l!nm  Daglos  Petros  to  Aridata  I'A,  hr.;  from  Arichova  to 
Sparla  B>/.  bri.  —  Horaei  may  smually  be  oblMned  at  MyK,  but  II  la 
aafer  to  briiif  or  lead  tbom  ftaia  Arfoa. 

From  Argot  to  Myli,  see  pp.  2G3,  264.  From  Nauplia  we  may  go 
direct  to  Myli  by  boat.  —  Two  routes  lead  from  Myli  to  the  village 
of  UagiosJoinnea,  which  ia  not  quite  half-way  to  Sparta  ;  theahoiter 
but  more  fatiguing  leads  over  the  Zavllza  Hts.  (6^/,  hrs.),  while  the 
uthor  follows  tbe  iwast  to  Aatroa,  aiid  then  liirus  inland  {%  brs.). 

Both  routes  braiir.h  off  at  Myli  from  the  high-road  to  Tripolitza 
(pp.  264,  26Q);  bat  whUo  tbe  road  viS  Astroa  keeps  to  tbe  S.  along 
the  sea  (p.  261).  the  mountain-path  turns  inland  almost  at  onre. 
The  Utter  route  is  deacribed  flrat.     To  the  right  is  a  small  emin- 
ence with  some  scanty  ancient  ruine,  lu  which  the  jiame  of  Palaea- 
Kiviri  has  been  given.    We  then  approach  the  gorge  of  the  small 
rlvor  Ktviri,  the  water  of  which  is  conducted  by  an  at^sAwr-^.  \n 
irrigate  the  malie-Helds  of  Kiviri.    M  t,Ve  enta».ft<«  "A  ■CBa-*'^**'* 
are  »Bver./  libans  and  mills.    The  ancient  tragmBnl*  o1  *'-^'*'^* 
lowro^kyblU  wear  tlie  acconil   mW  UM*^^-  ^too>-'»i'^^'^^        ^   , 
\1"  ^ 
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formed  part  of  the  Argive  border-town  of  EUuHa^  where  Hercules 
buried  the  undying  head  of  the  Lemean  hydra  (p.  264). 

After  20  min.  more  we  cross  the  turbid  yellow  stream  up  the 
course  of  which  a  track  leads  to  Pialf  (p.  267)  and  Dolyana  (p.  262), 
and  turn  towards  the  verdant  ZavUta  Mis.,  the  base  of  which  we 
reach  in  about  Y2  hr.  A  steep  and  fatiguing  dimb  of  1  hr.  brings 
us  to  a  depression  between  two  summits,  where  the  view  of  the  an- 
cient Kynouria  (p.  262)  opens.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Zavitza 
(3200  ft.)  lies  to  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  On 
the  right  is  an  ancient  watch-tower  of  polygonal  masonry,  about 
25  ft.  in  diameter,  which  marks  the  ancient  boundary  between  Argos 
and  Laconia.  The  small  and  ancient  fortress,  now  called  Tsorovosy 
to  the  left  of  the  path  ^2  hr.  farther  on,  probably  also  served  to 
guard  the  frontiers. 

The  scattered  shepherd-village  of  Kalyvia  DoWmCUka,  which 
we  reach  in  IV4  hr.  after  leaving  the  col,  is  the  'winter- village'  of 
Doliana  (p.  262)  and  only  occasionally  inhabited.  It  lies  amid 
luxuriant  groves  of  olives  above  the  river  of  Loukou,  the  ancient 
Tano8  (p.  261).  The  semicircular  termination  of  the  valley  con- 
sists of  banks  of  red  earth,  the  numerous  eaves  in  which  have  given 
the  surname  of  Speliaea  to  the  village.  To  the  S.E.,  above  an  ab- 
rupt precipice,  is  a  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Paraakeve.  To  the  S.W.  is 
the  hill  of  KoumUti,  with  mural  fragments,  cisterns,  tombs,  and 
other  relics  of  some  ancient  community,  perhaps  Eva, 

After  crossing  the  stream  we  traverse  a  plateau  seamed  with  the 
courses  of  numerous  brooks ,  and  in  Y2  ^'*  le&ch  the  hospitable 
Loukou  Convent  (4^/4  hrs.  fromMyli),  which  peeps  from  amid  lofty 
cypresses  long  before  we  come  to  it.  The  present  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826 
(comp.  p.  353).  The  considerable  income  of  the  convent  is  chiefly 
derived  from  its  olive-groves.  Fine  view  over  Astros  (p.  261)  to 
the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  antiquities  found  in  and  near  the  con- 
vent have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
a  sanctuary  which  existed  here  till  late  in  the  Roman  period  and 
which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  the  above-mentioned  Eva, 
where  the  cult  of  the  AsklepiadsB  flourished. 

The  sculptures  and  reliefs  have  been  removed,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. One  of  the  rooms  contains  the  tomb-stone  of  a  vine-dresser, 
and  some  round  tablets  with  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
In  the  shady  Oakden  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Athena,  in  marble  (headless), 
a  fragment  of  a  lion's  head  in  clay,  and  some  mosaic  pavementa,  one  of 
which  has  again  been  covered  with  rubbish.  In  the  Chubch  {Hagia  Me- 
tamdrphosii,  the  Transfiguration)  are  four  smooth  marble  eolomjis,  while 
the  Court- Yakd  of  the  convent  contains  some  Corinthian  capitals  and  the 
colossal  head  of  a  man. 

About  1/4  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  convent,  near  some  ruins  where  nu- 
merous Venetian  coins  have  been  found,  lie  five  large  Gremite  Ooltrnm*^ 
•^nd  portions  of  others.    Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Paraakeve 
pel  mentioned  above,  are  a  few  Marble  CoItmuM.  said  to  mark  the  site 

B  undent  temple.  —  The  brook.  \>o  Vkie^.*^.  o\  >Xi«  «qiv<«ql\.  Sa  \jietar- 

9ljr  Bpanned  by  the  arch  of  wa  Aqueduct,  ^to\>«\iVi  Qi  ^ttAxfixa.  ve^^A.^ 


[rdu  which  hsng  loree  sUlkctllsB.    On  the  right  bunk  at  the  brook,  near 
fed  by  i  iprlng,  slrongly  impregnitBd  with  lime,  ibuul  i/i  M.  dtstinl. 

About  3  bre.  beyond  Loukou  the  mountiin- path  joins  the  n>id 
letting  fTom  A«tioB  to  Hagioi  iodnnu,  not  far  frum  that  village 
(.see  p.  262> 

The  ooaat-road  via  Astroa  oioaesB  the  iIibt  KivM,  and  in 
50  min.  after  leaving  Myli  lUichBa  the  mortem  village  of  Kivirl. 
Farther  on  the  Zavitta  lUli.  approach  cloae  to  the  sea  leaving  only 
a  narrow  pasaage,  called  Anigrata  by  the  ancients.  It  commaiida 
a  fine  view  of  the  uppoaite  coast  of  the  bay  but  Is  othorwiai!  moiiu- 
tonoua.  Soon  after  leaiing  Klvriri,  we  ohsetve  the  eea  below  us 
on  the  left  coloured  a  turbid  red  for  a  considerable  distance,  sp' 
parently  from  the  outflow  of  a  'katavothra'  [comp.  p.  182),  which 
perhaps  comes  from  the  B0-r«11ed  '^'adoiir  FieliC  beside  Mantinca 
(p.  2KS).  This  was  also  the  opinion  entertained  by  (ho  ancients  of 
a  secend  natural  appearance  of  a  similar  kind  whlr.h  we  notice 
B  brs.  farther  on,  before  the  last  bund  of  the  rocky  coast-toute.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore  we  see  on  the  snrface  of  the  water 
a  darker  spot  in  the  form  of  a  Battened  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  lighter- coloured  screaai  of  water  ceaselessly  riles. 

We  soon  afterwards  reach  the  plain  of  Aatrofi  and  cross  the 
Tanoi,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  have  gradually  united  the 
former  Island  of  Astros  with  the  mainland.  Evan  yet  part  of  the 
soil  la  impregnated  with  saltj  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Thyrealic 
Ptnin,  as  it  was  called  in  antiquity,  lies  farther  to  the  S.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  the  plain  we  reach  Astroa  in  rather  lesa  than 
1  hr,  l.t.  in  about  51/4  hrs.  in  all  from  Myli. 

Aatna,  a  village  with  1500  inbab..  Ilea  partly  on  the  coast  and 
partly  on  a  long  rocky  Mil,  crowned  by  a  mediSBval  castle.  It  has 
become  known  from  the  second  national  Greek  aasembly,  called 
the  'Aasembly  of  Astros',  held  on  the  bank  of  the  Tanoa  under  the 
presidency  of  Petrobey,  In  March  and  April  1823.  The  name  ap- 
peara  to  have  come  down  from  antiquity,  although  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  This  belief  Is  supported  by  the 
letnains  of  two  walls,  hastily  constructed  of  rough  blocks,  on  the  N. 
part  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  a  ruined  mill.  In  any  case  the  place 
was  quite  devoid  of  importance.  The  S.  part  of  the  rank,  where  the 
small  mediEBval  nastle  and  a  few  ruined  houses  stand,  affords  a  tine 
viewj  across  the  sea  to  NaupUa  and  Argos,  and  over  the  Thyreatlc 
plain  to  the  S.  On  the  t^.E.  margiin  of  the  last,  beyond  a  large 
swamp  called  Mbufl^tt,  we  may  distinguish  the  mountain-spur  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town 
Altune,  Anthtne,  Or  Anthana,  now  called  'PblKiiVB^tii  q^  ^v^™^ 
Andreas'. 

By  lamlog  inland  ImmediatelT  atteT  en\«i\iv5;XVB  ■^\v\o,*\'™» 
pnneedlng  to  Astros,   we  save  g,bout  »|i  ^\ftw.     '^^«>  ^°***  * 
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again  at  the  Kalyvia  Mcligiiikaj  which  we  reach  from  Astros  in 
less  than  1  hour.  These  Kalyvia  are  inhabited  only  in  winter  by 
the  people  of  Meligo6  (see  below),  the  plain  being  unhealthy  in 
summer;  the  other  yillages  of  the  surronnding  mountains  have 
similar  winter  quarters.  On  the  other  side  of  the  yalley,  np  which 
our  course  now  lies,  rises  the  hill  of  Kcutrdki,  with  the  metochi  or 
farm  of  Hagios  Trias.  We  now  ascend  gradually  and  reach,  on  the 
right,  the  ruins  called  Hellenikd  or  Tte^t<^,  whidi  have  been  ident- 
ified with  those  of  the  town  of  Thjrei,  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 

plain  (2090  ft.  above  the  sea-level). 

The  ancient  district  of  Ktfnouria,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  called 
the  Thyreatic  Plain  (Thyrtati*)^  was  for  centuries  the  object  of  strife  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  the  Argives,  who  had  orginally  possessed  the 
entire  E.  Laconian  peninsula.  The  victory  of  Kleomenes  at  Tiryns  in  B.C. 
495  eventually  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Spartans;  and  the 
little  river  Tanos  (p.  261)  became  the  mutual  boundary.  In  B.C.  431  the 
Spartans  offered  a  refuge  in  Thyrea  to  some  of  the  expelled  iEgine- 
tans  (p.  138).  The  Athenians,  however,  in  B.C.  424423,  the  8th  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  landed  on  the  coast  as  the  ^ginetans  were  busied 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  threw  these  down,  and  then  marched 
to  Thyrea  and  destroyed  it  also.  Since  that  time  the  city  appears  to 
have  lain  in  ruins.  The  Thyreatic  plain  was  again  assigned  to  the  Ar- 
gives  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon. 

A  gradual  ascent  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hill  leads  to  the  main 
gate,  which,  like  much  of  the  still  easily  traceable  walls,  gives 
evidence  of  intentional  destruction.  The  walls  and  the  towers, 
some  of  which  are  round  and  some  square,  vary  in  breadth.  The 
best-preserved  fragment  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  N.E.  side, 
from  6  to  10  ft.  broad  and  about  16  ft.  high.  The  N.  wall  has 
almost  completely  vanished.  The  interior  Is  occupied  by  several 
long  rocky  terraces,  on  which  fragments  of  walls  and  numerous  cis- 
terns remain.  On  the  W.  the  plateau  culminates  in  a  small  hill, 
which  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  forms  an  almost  triangular  out- 
work. Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  of  the  sea  as 
far  as  Hydra.  —  Opposite,  on  the  S.,  beyond  the  ravine,  lies  the 
convent  of  Palaed  Panagia. 

Beyond  Thyrea  we  leave  the  large  village  of  MeligoU  on  the  left 
and  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  important  village  of  Hagios  lodnnea,  pleas- 
antly situated  among  trees,  about  3  hrs.  from  Astros  and  2  hrs.  from 
the  Loukou  Convent  (p.  260). 

We  now  descend  into  the  small  Plain  of  Xerdkampos.    In  its 

S.E.  angle  is  the  medisBval  castle  of  Oraedkastro  (^Beautiful  Castle*), 

picturesquely  situated  on  a  high  conical  hill,  probably  the  site  of 

the  ancient  Neris.     Beyond  the  plain  we  gradually  ascend  along 

the  well-watered  and  generally  well-cultivated  slopes  of  the  Mdlevo 

Mts.,  the  ancient  Pamon,  to  the  village  of  Hagios  FetroB  (3700 

inbab. ;  2'/2  hrs.  from  Hagios  Joannes).    The  inhabitants  of  this 

whole  district,  including  t\\e  NiWai^^ft  ol  Ka^Ul  wv^  Doliand  (with 

large  marble-qiiarries)  a  few  m\\e»  \«  tV^^..,  ^^^  ^  ^\.\wv%  wA. 

bandaome  race,  principally  oo,eup\e(V  m  N.\\\e-^xfe^«v\^^  w.^^  Owos^^- 
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burning.  They  buy  grain  from  the  people  of  Arachova  (see  below) 
who  bring  their  supplies  to  market  here  on  Sunday. 

In  Y2  lir.  after  leaving  Hagios  Petros  we  reach  the  crest  of 
a  ridge,  where  a  spring  rises,  and  about  10  min.  farther  on,  to 
our  left  as  we  begin  to  descend,  we  see  three  flat  heaps  of  stone 
splinters.  The  natives  call  the  spot  gtou^  ^oveupi^vouc,  or  'place 
of  the  slain\  and  relate  that  it  was  the  scene  in  mythical  times  of 
a  bloody  battle  between  300  Arglves  and  300  Spartans.  The  an- 
cient districts  of  Thyreatis,  Tegeatls,  and  Laconia  touched  at  this 
point;  and  it  was  called  ftom  the  land-marks  the  ^placc  of  the 
IIermaB\  On  the  left  Is  a  deserted  chapel  of  Hagios  TheddoroSj  per- 
haps on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Zeus  Skotitas.  In  50  min.  more 
we  reach  Ar4choYa  (IV2  ^''  f^om  Hagios  Petros),  a  prosperous 
village  with  1600  inhab.,  where  the  Xenodochiou  of  Denietrakis  Cha- 
rakasy  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Andreas,  offers  tolerable  accommo- 
dation.   (Hence  to  Kryavrysls,  see  p.  268). 

We  next  descend  the  course  of  the  KeUphinaj  the  ancient  (Enua, 
which  flows  both  summer  and  winter ;  on  account  of  its  destructive 
inundations  it  is  called  'Ph6ni8sa*  or  'murderess',  by  the  people. 
Its  course  is  so  irregular  that  we  change  from  bank  to  bank  50  or 
60  times  as  we  proceed.  Plane-trees,  and  on  a  few  flat  spots,  maize 
and  mulberry-plantations,  border  its  course.  On  the  left  it  receives 
the  tributaries  VambakoH  and  Vristhena.  In  31/4  hrs.  after  passing 
Arachova  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Krevatds  (p.  269).  Thence  to 
Sparta,  31/2  ^M.,  see  p.  269. 

35,  From  Argos  to  Tripolitza. 

From  Arfjtos  vi&  Achladdkampos  to  Tr^olHza,  IOV2  hrs.  The  road  is 
good  all  the  way  (carriage  ^50  fr. ;  retani-carriage  cheaper ;  the  drivers 
meet  the  trains  from  Corinth  and  enquire  whether  any  of  the  passengers 
are  bound  for  Tripolitza). 

The  railway  (p.  238)  from  Argos  to  (7  M.)  Myli  takes  about 

V2  hr.   Most  travellers,  however,  will  drive  all  the  way  from  Argos. 

The  road  leaves  Argos  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  theatre.    On 

the  right  rises  the  bare  Mt.  Lykone,  where  recently  some  remains 

have  been  found  of  an  ancient  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Orthia,  which 

was  adorned  with  statues  by  Polykleitos.  The  projecting  hill  farther 

on  was  called  Chdon.   At  the  foot  of  the  latter,  in  a  cool  and  shady 

spot  about  1  hr.  from  Argos,  rises  the  <>>opious  spring  of  Kephalo- 

vrysiSy  which  drives  about  a  dozen  mills  belonging  to  Argos,  and 

forms  a  stream,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Erasfnos.    Most  of 

the  water  is  the  outflow  from  the  Stymphalian  lake  (p.  289),  a  fact 

which  was  known  to  the  ancients.  At  the  entrance  to  a  deep  cavern 

above  the  Kephalovrysis  is  the  chapel  of  the  Panagia  Ke.phalari(i' 

tissa.  Here  saorittces  were  offered  to  Paw  w\^  \ft  \>\Q\\^%<i^^  N\\  ^V^'^'fe 

honour  also  the  Tyrbe  festival  'was  c«\ft\>TaA.fc^.    ^^^.  ^"^^  '^'^  ^^  '*' 

powder-mill  —  Bailway-statiou  of  KepHalAri,  ^v^.^^.^>^• 
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About  11/4  H.  from  Keph&lovrysis,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bridle^ 
path  to  Acbladi5kampo9,  are  the  miiu  of  the  Pyramid  of  Xenohren,  con- 
stracted  of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  mortar  which  appears  in  some 
parts  possibly  dates  from  a  mediseval  restoration.  The  base  forms  a  rect^ 
angle  about  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad.  The  W.  side  is  sadly  damaged, 
but  the  other  three  sides  still  rise  to  a  height  of  about  10  ft.  The  en- 
trance on  the  E.  side  admits  to  a  narrow  passage,  leading  to  the  chief 
interior  space,  about  00  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  originally  divided  into  two 
apartments.  This  structure  is  unique  of  its  kind  in  Greece;  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  is  a  tomb  and  monument  of  victory 
Cpolyandrion^)  or  something  of  the  nature  of  a  watch-tower. 

The  Bridlk-Path  to  Achlad6kampo8  (4*/4  hrs.  firom  Kephalovrysis), 
leaving  the  pyramid  on  the  right  and  the  village  of  Skaphiddti  on  the 
left,  ascends  the  S.B.  continuation  of  the  Etenia  Mts.,  between  Ghaon 
(p.  .2^),  and  Pontinos  (see  below).  The  slope  is  at  first  gradual,  but 
afterwards  becomes  rather  steep.  In  about  ^U  hrs.  we  reach,  near  the 
deserted  village  of  Palaeo-Skaphiddki,  a  spot  called  tta  Iferit,  distinguished 
for  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  with  a  large  ruined  I^han.  The  ancient 
walls,  marble  slabs,  and  fragments  of  columns  seen  here  probably  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  KenehreaB  or  Kerehneae.  Farther  on  the  path  com- 
mands for  some  distance  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  finally  it  joins  the  car- 
riage-road (described  below)  to  (2  hrs.)  AcMttddkampot. 

The  carriage-road  holds  to  the  S.,  leaving  the  village  of  Ska- 
phiddki  on  the  right.  After  passing  through  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves  for  li/3  hr.,  we  reach  the  village  of  Kyli  (MiSXoi),  which 
stretches  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  MU  Pontinos.  In  ancient  times 
the  hill  was  surmounted  by  a  temple  of  Athena  Saitis  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  mediseval  castle  now  visible.  The  copious  spring 
which  rises  below  the  road  to  the  left,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
lodnnes^  is  the  ancient  Ami/mone  or  L^ma,  where  Hercules  overcame 
the  Lernean  hydra,  with  the  aid  of  the  flre-brands  of  lolaos.  Ponti- 
nos, another  spring  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  has  also  been  recog- 
nized, a  little  to  the  N. ;  but  the  spring  of  Amphiaraos  seems  to 
have  been  engulfed  by  the  marshy  lake  (^the  Alkyonic  Lake),  which 
has  considerably  expanded  in  the  course  of  centuries.  A  part  of  the 
village,  called  the  Skala,  with  the  largest  mill,  lies  on  the  sea 
shore;  it  is  the  landing-place  for  boats  from  Nauplia.  In  antiquity 
a  sacred  grove  of  plane-trees  existed  here,  within  which  sacred 
mysteries  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  were  celebrated.  — 
The  narrow  passage  at  Myli  became  noted  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence from  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Greeks  under  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis  against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  Arabs  and  negroes,  on  June 
25th,  1825. 

Beyond  Myli  the  road  strikes  inland,  [traverses  the  W.  part  of 
the  plain  of  Kiveri  (p.  261),  and  ascends  in  wide  curves  to  the  de- 
pression between  the  Ktenid  and  Zavitza  Mts.  (p.  261).  It  com- 
mands a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  nearly  all  the  way 
to  the  head  of  the  pass  (1^/4  hr.).  The  road  now  becomes  almost 
level  for  some  distance,  running  to  the  right  along  the  slope,  and 
the  sea- view  is  exchanged  for  a  tine  suTvey  of  the  mountains  to  the  S. 
among  whieli  the  peaks  of  the  Ma\e\o  ^TO\x^^.^^T^^^^^«vv«^Vt.xsLW\&, 
Jn  %  hr.   after  leaving  the  top  oi  t\ie  ^^^^  ^^  ^^%&  v^lvs^  Vw^.^iss. 
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and  K  nhapel  or  Bag.  Hikoiaas,  below  whii:1i,  on  an  eniiiience  to  the 
left,  ie  the  site  of  the  Arglve  boTdur  toHii  of  Hyaiat,  deatioyed  by 
the  SpartADB  in  B.C.  417.  The  ruins  are  siianty  ;  only  on  the  E. 
side  of  thH  hill  ■  portion  of  the  w»ll,  52  ,pines  long  and  6  to  10  ft. 
high,  bsB  been  preaeTved. 

The  mail  now  becomes  ateepei  and  winds  down  to  (25  min.)  the 
khans  of  Aelihid6kampo«  [3  hrs.  from  Myll>  The  village  of  that 
name  lies  oil  the  mountaiiL-Blopa  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in  the 
midst  uf  tlikk  grovBB  of  otWe,  nnt,  and  pear'trees. 

The  road  pieaeiitly  begins  to  ascend  again  and  Is  here  known  as 
'Gyros' from  the  numerona  bends;  it  alao  cresses  eeveral  bridges. 
In  2  brs.  we  iiotine  a  steop  conloal  hill  to  the  left  bearing  the  mined 
mediieTal  castle  of  Palaeo-MouehU.  Farther  on  is  the  SkaU  tou  BCi, 
a  foot-path  partly  hewn  In  the  ronk,  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  whither  also  our  route  brings  us  in  '/i^iT.  The  entire  range  of 
mountains  traversed  by  oui  route  was  called  Parlhtnion  by  the 
aiiuleiits;  its  modern  name  is  Rhoino.  According  to  the  ambient 
legend  the  inlAnt  TelephoB  (_p.  263J  was  eipDsed  here  and  was  Back- 
led  by  a  hind,  and  Pan  is  said  tohaie  appeared  here  to  Pbillppides, 
the  Athenian  courier,  on  his  Kay  to  Sparta,  and  to  have  assured 
him  that  be  would  assist  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  (i^oinp.  p.  57), 
Both  of  these  events  were  commemorated  by  sanctuaries. 

tain  spur,  and  the  Saranta  RJiomoi  (p.  2681,  which  disappears  in  a 
kauvothra  Ip.  I82|  at  the  foot  of  the  Parthenlon,  about  4M.  distant. 
A  khul  stands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  (lllage,  through  which  tho 
road  leads.  Sten6,  '/<]  hr.  farther  on,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deflte,  where  there  is  hardly  room  for  both  road  and  river.  The 
L'tteiisive  E.  Arcadian  plaiti,  covered  with  nomflelda  and  vineyards, 
opens  out  beyond  the  deHle.  The  chief  place  lieru  ia  Tripolitza 
(l^/r'i  hra.  farther).  —  From  Steiifi  by  Achofiria  to  Piiitf  (Tei/taj 
I  hr,,  by  Bag.  Sotlli  V/i  hr. ;  comp.  below. 

IripolitHt.  —  Tbs  prineipal  i«)uare  cuntaim  a  dirty  JfiodDrhon 
[bud  1  Ir.)  BBit  teveral  eoITiie-bouie*.  The  ae<^iiiniiiuilatioD  at  ^■oiloiii'i 
natipoalot'$  ia  well  apokeii  af. 

TripoHs,  to  use  the  official  name,  ot  Trlpalitta,  as  the  other- 
wise unlveraally  used  (.Slavonic)  dlralnntlve  form  has  it,  the  soli- 
tary town  111  Arcadia,  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  gym- 
nuliim  and  a  seminary  for  priests;  the  population  Is  10,(XN}.  The 
name  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  town  is  built  on  thu  teni- 
toriea  of  three  ancient  cities,  Mantinea,  Pallantion,  and  Tegea. 
Tripolls  has  oxisted  only  In  modem  times,  having  been  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Greece,  dux'.w^ 
which  it  was  the  residence  of  the  paaha  ot  ftvelAotei.  \\s.  ss^vw*' 
by  Kohkotronle  on  October  6,  ISil,  tbong^v  !.\jiviei  \i-i  -ftife  Ta*» 
sat-™  of  tbe  enllru  Turkish  population    una  tXve  T\ta.tVi  W^^'i^  *' 
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strnction  of  the  town,  was  of  the  atmost  importance  to  the  Greek 
cause.  Ibrahim  Pasha  occupied  the  town  from  Jane  1826  to  1828. 
Only  a  few  ruins  have  remained  from  that  period.  The  town  is  now 
very  prosperous  and  is  expanding  on  all  sides.  The  principal  routes 
from  various  parts  of  the  plain,  which  meet  here,  debouch  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  in  the  large  and  shady  square  (icXateCa),  where 
an  imposing  church  was  erected  in  1879.  The  narrow  lanes  round 
the  square  are  occupied  by  the  bazaar,  and  are  thronged  with  busy 
traffic.  The  Qymnatium  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
chiefly  objects  found  in  the  excavatious  of  the  French  School  (p.  91) 
at  Mantinea  (p.  285). 

From  Tripolitza  to  Manimea  and  JSgion,  see  p.  284 ;  to  Tegea 
and  Sparta,  see  below ;  to  Megalopolis ,  see  p.  298 ;  to  DknUtdna 
see  p.  294. 

36.  From  Tripolitza  to  Sparta  vift  Tegea. 

This  route  takes  12-13  hrs.,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  Carriage  road.  The 
best  accommodation  on  the  way  is  obtained  at  PUUi  (I'/z  hr.  firom  Tripo- 
litza), and  at  Vourlia  (8  hrs.  from  PiiJf,  not  quite  3  hrs.  from  Sparta). 

As  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  be  seen  at  Tripolitza,  travellers 
may  conveniently  proceed  to  Piali  directly  from  JStend  Q».  26o),  without 
going  on  to  Tripolitza.  If  time  can  be  found  to  take  the  view  from 
Hagios  Sostis  on  the  way,  leaving  nothing  to  delay  the  start  next  morn- 
ing, a  whole  day  will  be  saved. 

The  fertile  plain  to  the  S.E.  of  Tripolitza,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  thriving  villages,  formed  the  ancient  territory  of  Tegea.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  roads  starting  from  Tripolitza,  one  leading  to  the 
S.  to  Sparta,  the  other  to  the  S.E.  to  Doliana,  Kastri  fp.  262),  and 
other  places.  We  follow  the  latter  at  first,  and  in  50  rain,  reach 
tlie  village  of  Hagios  Sdstis,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
which  we  obtain  the  best  survey  over  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Tegea  (Te-(ifx\  extending  hence  to  Ibrahim  Effendi  on  the  S.W., 
Plait  on  the  S.,  and  Achotjria  on  the  S.E.  (p.  267).  The  course 
of  the  Saranta  Pdtamos  lies  to  the  E.  (p.  265).  An  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  of  the  town  is,   however,  impossible,   as 

hitherto  no  trace  of  the  city- wall  has  been  discovered. 

In   the  pre-Dorian  period   Tegea    appears  as   the  most   considerable 

power  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Its  king  Eehemos  overcame  in  single  combat 

llyllos,  son  of  Hercules  and  leader  of  the  Herakleidae,  on  the  border  of 

the  peninsula,  near  Megara.    AleoSy  the  son  of  Apheides,   appears  as  the 

founder  of  the  city,  which  like  many  others  is  said  to  have  been  formed 

by  'Synoekismos'  (p.  87),  and  also  of  the  chief  temple  of  ^Athena  Alea\  and  to 

the  same   prince  the  Arcadians   ascribed  the  transference  of  the   united 

Arcadian   monarchy   to  Tegea.     Athena  is  said  to  have  given   to  his  son 

Kepheus  a  lock  of  the  Medusa's  hair,  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  which 

the  city   became  impregnable.    In  the  6th  cent.,  however,  its  resistance 

to   Sparta,  strengthened   by   the  second   Messenian   war,    began   to   grow 

weaker.     Its   citizens   took   part   in   the  battles  of  Thermopylae  (p.  194) 

andPlata'a  (p.  167),  during  Ibe  VeTa\a.ii  "wax^V  bAit  its  struggle  with  Sparta 

recommenced    immediately    aficTW&TvVa.    T^^ie,  '^«i%feMi&  ^fe^<i  ^<&X&ii.led  in 

repeated  battles  —  at  Tegea  UaeU  sta  a.\V\fea  ol  V\ift  kt^gvN^s.,  lioA  ^vN.  XSv^vft-jw 

(p.  29i)  along  with  most  of  the  oWiw  KTC«.9L\«.xva.   ^xv>o%^Q,xvttTv'Cii  >N.  ^.^j^^kw. 
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as  the  most  faithful  ally  of  Sparta,  resisting  attempts  on  its  fidelity  on 
tlie  part  of  both  Argos  and  Corinth.  The  rise  of  the  democracy  in 
B.C.  370  reversed  this  policy^  and  the  Tegeans  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thebans  at  Mantinea  (p.  285).  The  town,  however,  again  joined  Sparta, 
and  was  in  consequence  drawn  into  the  wars  with  the  Acheeans,  whose 
league  it  was  forced  to  enter  in  B.C.  222.  Strabo  names  Tegea  as  the  only 
city  in  Arcadia  worth  mention,  and  Pctutanku  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

The  N.E.  slope  of  the  hill  of  Hagios  S68tis  is  noted  for  the 
unusually  large  number  of  small  bronze  and  terracotta  objects  found 
on  it.  Excavations  carried  on  by  the  Archseological  Society  (p.  93) 
in  1862  yielded  1750  objects  in  three  days.  Most  are  small  figures, 
images  of  goddesses  or  female  forms  with  sacrificial  offerings,  and 
the  like,  representing  all  stages  in  the  development  of  Greek  art 
from  the  most  primitive  to  a  late  period,  and  proving  the  former 
existence  on  this  spot  of  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Rore,  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  as  votive  offerings. 

The  path  to  Piali  now  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road.  The 
curiously  formed  structure  which  we  notice  farther  on  in  a  field,  to 
the  left,  is  the  ruined  Byzantine  church  of  PaUieo-EpiskopC,  which, 
like  the  surrounding  ruined  walls,  claims  to  date  firom  the  Byzan- 
tine city  of  NiJUi,  This  church  is  built  upon  an  ancient  semicircu- 
lar structure,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Theatre.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  round  end-wall  is  visible  outside  the  apses ; 
numerous  marble-slabs  have  also  been  found.  The  village  of  Ibra- 
him Effendi,  mentioned  at  p.  266,  lies  to  the  right ;  a  little  to  the 
left  is  AchoHria.  In  V2  ^^-  ^^^^^  leaving  Hagios  Sostis,  we  reach 
Pialf,  embosomed  in  plantations  of  mulbery-trees. 

Piali  is  the  largest  of  the  eighteen  villages  in  the  Tegean  plain. 
The  Khan  ofNikos,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  main  street,  leading  to  the 
W,  from  the  church,  is  comparatively  well  fitted-up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers  (night-quarters,  2  fr.,  board,  about  5  fr.  per 
day).  The  village  lies  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  precincts  of  Tegea, 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Pausanias,  who  entered  from  Pallantion 
(p.  298),  begins  his  description  of  the  town,  commencing  with  the 
famous  Temple  of  AthetM  Aled^  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Tegea,  re- 
built after  a  fire  in  B.C.  394  by  Skopas  the  Parian,  and  richly 
adorned.  The  column-shafts  and  sculptured  blocks  of  marble, 
which  lie  strewn  round  the  church  of  Hag.  Nikolaos,  have  been  found 
on  various  occasions  by  the  peasants.  The  beautiful  whitish-yellow 
marble  of  which  they  are  made  must  have  been  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Dolyan^.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  to  the  W.  of 
the  church,  was  ascertained  in  1879  by  the  excavations  (now 
filled  up  again)  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens 
and  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches.  The  temple  was  a 
Doric  perip teres,  154  ft.  long  and  about  72  ft.  \iio«i\,  VV^^^  w^\v\ss»a» 
at  the  ends  and  13  on  the  sides.  The  colunkws  V^^  ^  W^\sj.^\iet.  ^ 
4%  ft  and  a  height  of  about  26  ft.  •,  tYie^  \va.Nfe  *ift  ^w^vcv^s.  ^  ^^^^^ 
capitals  exhibit   the  upright  echiiios   ot  tVie*  laXet  %X.^\«i-  ^^^ 
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terior  contained  louic  and  Corinthian  colamng.  An  inclined  bank 
like  that  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (p.  326),  led  up  to  the 
E.  ttont.  The  sculptures  in  the  E.  pediment  represented  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  with  Meleager,  Theseus,  and  the  Te- 
geau  national  heroes  Atalanta  and  Anksos ;  those  on  the  W.  por- 
trayed the  light  of  Telephos  (son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess  Auge, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Tegea)  against  Achilles  on  the  Kaikos  in 
Mysia.  The  boar's  head,  which  according  to  the  legend  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bold  and  beautiful  Atalanta  by  Meleager  as  the  reward 
of  victory,  was  shown  in  the  temple  down  to  the  Roman  period. 

A  small  Museum,  near  the  middle  of  the  main  street,  opposite 
the  tavern,  has  yielded  its  chief  treasures  to  Athens  (p.  98)  and 
now  scarcely  repays  a  visit. 

From  Piali  we  proceed  to  the  S.W,  and  in  about  3/^  hr.  strike 
the  direct  road  from  Tripolitza  to  Sparta,  mentioned  at  p.  266.  The 
whole  S.W.  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Kravari, 
the  ancient  Boreion,  is  marshy.  Part  of  the  water  finds  an  outlet 
near  the  village  of  ZSli  by  means  of  a  katavothra,  which  shares  the 
name  of  Taka  with  the  marsh  and  the  plain.  The  Saranta-P6tamos 
(p.  265)  used  also  to  fall  into  the  Taka  katavothra  in  antiquity, 
and  as  it  reappeared  again  probably  on  the  other  side,  it  was  taken 
for  the  upper  course  of  the  Alpheios  (comp.  p.  299). 

Our  route  passes  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Kcaparili 
and  ascends  gradually.  To  the  left  rise  the  Marmara  Mts.  (4338  ft.), 
with  the  Verina  Mts.,  including  the  Hill  ofHagios  Elias  (4692  ft.) 
on  the  S. ;  to  the  right  are  low  ranges  of  hills.  The  road  then 
descends  in  a  large  bend  into  the  valley  of  the  Saranta  Pdtamos. 
At  the  khans  of  Kryavrysis  ('cold  spring'),  which  we  reach  in  about 
3^2  l^rs.  from  Pialf,  several  brooks  unite  with  the  main  arm  of  the 
river,  which  flows  hither  from  the  E.  The  territory  of  the  Tegeans 
seems  to  have  here  met  that  of  Sparta. 

Araciiova  (p.  263)  lies  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Kryavrysis.  The  first  part 
of  the  route  follows  the  course  of  the  Saranta-P6tainos,  here  also  called 
the  stream  of  Vourvoura,  leaving  on  the  right  a  paleeokastro,  which 
probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Karyae  or  Carycue  (Caryatides,  p.  78). 
Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  left  of  a  rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  medieeval  castle. 

Farther  on  we  proceed  between  the  low  Tzoiika  Hills  on  the  left 

and  the  Rousa  Hills  on  the  right,  the  road  frequently  passing  through 

narrow  deflles,  which  have  earned  the  name  of  Klisoura  for  the 

whole  district.    In  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Kokkini  Loutza. 

The  grey  heights  of  the  Malevo  Mts.  (p.  262)  become  visible  on 

the  left;  and  farther  on  we  descry  the  massive  Taygetos  (p.  278) 

on  the  right.    In  a  low  vale  we  can  trace  ancient  wheel-tracks  for 

nearly  ^j^  M.    The  remains  of  Turkish  paving  increase  the  diffl- 

culty  of  the  way ;   but  beyond  t\ve  KKan  of  Vatakf  (1  hr.  26  min.) 

it  again  becomes  easier.    We  i\ext  te^c\\  \]^fe\v[v<i  <^\  vi\\^^\t^  ^\\^ 

piane  trees  fringing  the  banks  ot  lYve  KelepViua,  W^  ^w^K^wx.  CE.-wa% 
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(p.  262),  wbich  is  here  joined  by  the  Vardka  brook,  called  Oorgylos 
by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  strong  current.  The  agogiats 
usually  spend  the  night  in  (3/4  hr.)  the  Khan  of  Krevat^,  which 
has  kept  the  name  of  its  first  owner  (7Y2  brs.  firom  Tegea,  3^3  hrs. 
from  Arachova,  3^/2^1%,  from  Sparta).  The  valley,  here  1  M.  broad, 
was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  221,  in 
which  the  united  Macedonians  and  Achsans  finally  broke  the  power 
of  the  Spartans. 

The  Spartan  army,  20,000  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
king  Kleomenes  IIJ.^  was  drawn  up  with  its  left  wing  on  the  hill  then 
called  Etuu^  the  N.  side  of  which  was  washed  by  the  Gorgylos,  and  its 
right  wing  on  the  hill  Olympos^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (Enus.  The 
hostile  left  wing  was  led  by  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonos  Doson^  while 
the  right  consisted  chiefly  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  making  28,Cm)  men 
in  all.  Both  armies  placed  their  cavalry  in  Uie  centre.  The  decisive 
victory  was  gained  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  the  young  Acheean  general 
Philopcemen  (p.  900). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  track,  about  1  M.  from  the  Khan  of  Krevatas, 
rises  a  broad-backed  knoll,  bearing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
(perhaps  the  Skiritian  (Eon),  now  called  Palaeogoulds.  Farther  on 
rises  a  hill  of  considerable  height  (2726  ft)  crowned  by  a  chapel 
of  Hagios  Konstantinoa,  The  ascent  (1/2  br.)  is  best  made  from  the 
Vourliatiko  Khan  mentioned  below.  Here  stood  the  former  La- 
conian  border-town  of  Sellasia,  the  walls  and  towers  of  which  may 
still  be  traced  throughout  their  entire  circuit  (about  1^2  M.).  Its 
final  destruction  was  due  to  the  Macedonians  in  B.C.  221. 

The  above-mentioned  Vourliatiko  Khan  lies  3/4  hr.  nearer  Sparta. 
Here  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  wide  Laconian  plain,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  massy  bulk  of  the  many-peaked  Taygetos  (p.  278). 
To  the  left  is  a  long  ridge  of  hills,  probably  part  of  the  ancient 
Thomax ;  straight  in  front  is  New  Sparta,  with  Mistr&  to  the  right 
(p.  276).  The  khan  belongs  to  the  village  of  Vonrlii  or  Vrylids 
(^/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road)  where  fair  accommodation  may  bo 
obtained. 

The  way  now  becomes  steep  and  fatiguing.  In  1V2^^*  ^^  reach 
the  oleander-grown  valley  of  the  Eurotcu,  now  called  Iri  or  more 
commonly  Niris,  We  cross  the  river  by  the  high-arched  Kopanos 
Bridge,  On  the  right  bank  there  is  an  aqueduct,  probably  mediss- 
val  (p.  281).  The  road  from  Megalopolis  (R.  38)  now  unites  with 
ours.  In  6  min.  more  we  see  a  large  cutting  in  the  rocks  (possibly 
an  ancient  quarry),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  then  tra- 
verse the  mulberry  groves  on  the  undulating  hills  of  ancient  Sparta, 
pass  near  the  theatre  (p.  273)  and  the  so-called  monument  of  Leo- 
nldas,  and  reach  (I74  hr,  from  the  bridge)  the  pretty  town  of 
New  Sparta, 
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37.  Sparta  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

HoteU.  Xenodochiom  tou  StAmmatob  (R.  1-2  fr.),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  main  street  which  rons  frcMn  N.  to  8. ;  Xknodo- 
CHioH  TON  Xemon,  kept  by  Gregorios;  Xenodochiom  tss  Sfabtes,  all  three 
with  restaurants  and  equally  dirty. 

The  present  Sparta  (Ind^vri ;  3600  inliab.),  capital  of  the  no- 
marchy  of  LaeorUa,  with  a  gymnasium  and  several  silk-spinning 
establishments,  is  of  entirely  modem  origin.  Founded  in  1834 
under  King  Otho,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  it  is  laid  out  on 
a  remarkably  regular  plan,  with  broad,  quiet  streets,  lined  with 
low  houses  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  situation,  however,  on  the 
S.  hills  of  the  ancient  town-precincts,  where  the  ancient  quarter 
called  'DiktynnsBon'  stood,  though  beautiful,  is  somewhat  un- 
healthy. The  decay  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  aqueducts  has 
deprived  the  town  of  fresh  drinking-water;  while  the  imperfect 
draining  of  the  marshy  environs,  where  maize  is  the  chief  crop, 
encourages  fever  in  summer.  The  Eurotas,  now  called  the  Iri, 
flows  near  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  drives  several  mills.  At 
ordinary  water-level  the  river  is  only  at  a  few  places  more  than 
3  ft.  deep ;  at  the  fords  hardly  1  ft  The  banks  are  overgrown  with 
silver  poplars,  oleanders,  willows,  and  reeds.  In  the  rainy  season 
it  sometimes  becomes  very  much  swollen  and  works  great  havoc. 

The  visitors  to  these  remains  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  the  ancient  world  must  not  raise  their  expectations  too  high. 
The  relics  of  ancient  Sparta  are  scanty  and  insignificant  One  invol- 
untarily thinks  of  the  words  of  Thucydides  at  the  beginning  of  his 
history  of  the  Pelopounesian  war  (I.  10) :  'If  the  town  of  the  Lace- 
dsenionians  were  laid  waste,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  temples 
and  the  sites  of  the  buildings,  I  believe  that  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time  men  would  find  the  fame  of  the  city  on  account  of  its  power 
quite  incomprehensible,  even  although  two-fifths  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus belong  to  it,  and  though  its  hegemony  is  extended  over  the 
entire  peninsula  and  far  beyond.'  Until  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Sparta  was  an  open  place,  scattered  in  arrangement  (as  its  very  name 
signifies),  including  many  gardens  ('like  a  village'  writes  Thucy- 
dides), but  containing  no  costly  temples.  The  four  town-districts 
(p.  274)  had  a  common  Agora  or  market-place,  in  which  many  of  the 
principal  [public  buildings  were  erected.  The  so-called  Acropolis 
(p.  273)  was  not  a  fortification,  but  was  covered  with  temples.  The 
defences  of  Sparta  lay  in  the  bravery  of  its  people,  a  few  strong- 
holds at  the  chief  passes,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  country.  The 
town  was  not  surrounded  with  a  wall  until  the  time  of  the  tyrant 
Nabis  (p.  272) ;  and  this  was  several  times  repaired  and  renewed 
in  the  following  centuries. 

The  Lelegae  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
and  beside  them  we  find  Minyae^  anA^  Phoemdoas  vilio  h.8.d  been  attracted 
to  the  Laconian  Gulf  and  Kytbexa  \iY  ^^^  ^wT^\ft-iY«^va^  m>\Tv^^^  q^  \.\vft 
neigbbouriag  shores.    These  racea  \ia3i  com^  ^i^  ^ft^.,\y5v\.A.mmvKt^\jN.-^  ^^^la. 


Mend  un  the  Jand.   Tbn  royal  dieouV.  •!  Hnl  ipiiareiilly  ihared  by  tbnie, 

fainilleB  iif  Ihs  Agiadai  mi  Ihc  £i>r):p«iMi2aa  (the  ^gidat,  >  (bird  family, 
■uiia  cease  to  bs  htird  afj  and  tbe  •uppoacd  bloud-relitlanslitp  of  Ibcie  le 
tbe  l>uriiii  princes  (Suryilluiiel  and  iVoMu,  (ha  Inln-Buni  ut  Aristodiinui. 

tbair  penwiia  tbe  asprame  mililary  command  ud  Iho  higbest  prlealjy 
di«7i]ty.  NqxI  to  them  came  tbfi  coUfl£e  of  the  Jlvn  Sphort^  tthldh  ^ftdq- 
all;    (ransfarmed  ilaelf  into  a  committee  of  general   conlrtil,  and   the 


.    Tbe  deci 

_, trith  IbB  people.     Tbe  stable 

of  Sparta,  UDfaionribla  tn  b 


nr-nacbhig  enlerprLbeff,  was  orlgtrially  foanded  by  tbe  I-avt  of  Ljfkvvrg&i^ 
wblcb  are  usnally  referred  U>  tbe  year  RX.  tOO,  Ihongb  the  porBonal 
Identity  of  the  law-giver  has  alrngst  faded  to  a  mylhieal  ahadov  amid 
the  legend!  which  Barround  bim. 

From  the  almost  complelelv  oiuuBUlB-BiirraiiDded  vallev  of  the  En- 
ruUs,  tbe  poner  at  the  LaeedB-'moulua  extended  itself  on  all  tides,  snme- 
timea  by  direet  sahjngalion,  sometimes  by  the  Imposition  of  the  Spartan 
hegemony,  Argns  held  uat  longest  (pp.  9Q1.  362);  and  tbe  Spartan  yoke 
preiied  must  heavily  OB  Hnuenla  (p.  347),  the  most  fertile  region  in 
OreecQ.  The  three  Uessenian  Wars  took  place  according  to  the  acceiited 
chronology  in  B.C.  T13-T34,  ei&«e,  and  466455.  Sparta  anaUy  cL>n'lneied 
Arias  also.  Bnl  it  tried  In  lain  to  subdue  the  Arcadians;  a«ain>t  Ihem 
II  KHined  nothing  but  transitory  suocesses  (p.  3851,  and  it  wa*  forced  l« 


I  resulted  In  tbe  emigration  of  large  num'bi 
appeased  only  by  a  division  -'  "--  --"  ' 


In  aecordajicB  irith  the  preceatri  cif  Lykourgos,  the  greatest  Bimplicily 
In  their  mode  of  life.  The  ciiiien  from  early  youth  upwards  belonged 
-  -  -n  lbs  family  bnl  to  the  Hale,  and  (his  In  a  much  more  slrlnuent 
than  in  the  other  andeal  eities,  where  a  similar  theary  obtained. 
ant  praclice  In  the  use  of  arms,  and  unceasing  warfare,  at  Srslfar  the 
Ity  of  the  newly-won  home,  and  aClerwardt  tu  extend  Ibeir  power, 
ined  the  cUizens  and  earnad  fur  tbe  Spartan  army  the  repntation  of 

s  Spartani  wen  tbereforg 


Ji  their  lB>di 
slivelysH,. 
1  than  8p( 

"f' Aih6nB!"lbere  was 
luilt  its  nower  on  new 


(H.C.  131-41)4),  whieb 

>  essential  change  in 
nndatloni;  and  Kp>- 
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Leagne  with  the  newly  built  Megalopolis  as  its  centre  (p.  299).  Spartans 
attempts  to  hinder  the  development  of  her  neighbours  met  with  little 
success.  After  the  battle  of  Ghipronea  (p.  166)  it  was  compelled  by  Philip  II. 
to  surrender  to  the  Argives,  not  only  the  long  dispnted  Thyreatis  (p.  362) 
but  also  the  entire  district  of  Eynouria  to  a  point  beyond  the  port  of 
Zarax  (p.  257);  to  the  Arcadians,  Belminatis  (p.  281)  and  Skiritis  with 
Karys  (p.  268) ;  and  finally  to  the  Messenians  the  DentheliG  hill  district 
(p.  278)  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Pephnos.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Dpartans  managed  to  repossess  themselves  of  at  least  the  chief  passes 
leading  to  their  country,  all  of  which  had  lain  in  the  ceded  districtis. 

Under  the  energetic  and  brave  king  Kleomene*  III  CB.G.  235-220)  the 
state  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  regaining  its  prosperity  and  disputing 
the  first  place  in  Greece  with  the  Achsean  League;  but  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (p.  !!^)  extinguished  this  hope.  Sparta  was  compelled  both  to  join 
the  league  herself  (at  least  for  a  time)  and  to  permit  the  Perioikoi  of  the 
coast-towns  to  join  it  also  as  independent  members. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Achsean  League  and  the  subjugation  ot 
Oreece  by  the  Romans.  Sparta  obtained  an  apparent  independence,  under 
the  ^tyrant'  ^alris  (d.  192  B.C.)  who  now  sat  on  the  throne  and  harassed 
land  and  sea  far  and  wide  by  his  plundering  expeditions.  Alongside  of 
it,  however,  there  existed  the  League  of  the  Eleuihero-LaeoniaH*^  which 
embraced  the  prosperous  coast-towns  and  was  expressly  recognised  by 
the  Romans  as  a  separate  state.  The  system  of  Lykourgos  seems  to  have 
lasted  until  far  on  in  the  Christian  era;  and  the  Bonians  always  had  a 
partiality  for  the  famous  old  city  of  heroes. 

The  last  decade  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  saw  the  Oothi  under  Alaric  in 
Laconia,  where  they  laid  waste  town  and  country.  A  few  centuries  later 
followed  the  pagan  Slavs ,  who  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves 
most  permanently  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Taygetos.  In  the  interior, 
however,  the  Byzantines  again  eiTected  a  footing,  and  maintained  it  longer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  Sparta  was  refortified,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Prankish  invasion,  appears  under  the  name  of  Lcuitdaemonia.  In 
the  winter  of  1248-49  Guillawne  II.  de  Villehardouin^  Prince  of  Morea, 
constructed  a  fortress  on  the  spur  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  and  this  new  castle 
of  Misithras  became  the  seat  of  the  ruler  of  the  country.  A  new  and 
rapidly  growing  town  sprang  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  while  Lacedee- 
monia  fell  into  decay.  Mistrd  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks.  Villchardouin  was  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Byzantines ;  and  after  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Palseologi 
in  1261,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
of  Monemvasia  (p.  258)  and  Mistrd,  and  of  the  Maina  (p.  259).  The  new 
Greek  Province  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  thus  founded,  and  Comtantine 
Palaeologu*^  ^Sebastokrator*,  the  emperor's  brother,  was  appointed  first 
governor  in  1262.  For  2KX)  years  Laconia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Turks  invaded  the  country  in  1460.  and  Mohammed  II.  led  De- 
metrios,  the  last  Greek  governor,  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  In 
August,  1667,  Morosini,  the  Venetian  Captain-general,  entered  Laconia 
and  forced  the  Turks  in  Mistra  to  capitulate.  Monemvasia  (p.  258)  became 
the  capital  of  the  Venetian  province  of  Laconia.  Under  the  Turks,  how- 
ever, who  returned  in  1715,  Mistra  once  more  became  the  chief  town, 
and  remained  the  most  important  place  in  the  district  of  the  Enrotas 
until  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Sparta  is  said  latterly  to  have  been 

48  stadia  or  about  6V2  M. ;  and  this  statement  is  supported  by  the 

numerous  broken  columns,  fragments  of  walls,  isolated  blocks,  and 

the  like,  which  lie  scattered  about,  half  buried  in  the  eaith.  These 

remains  am  found  both  witMiv  aud  without  the  modern  town,  and 

as  far  8.  as  the  villages  of  P8ijchik6  «asl^  KalagotvVft.^  ^-e.  I^tW.  as 

MagoiUa^  and  as  far  N.  as  tbe  VWVs  m^\\^.\Q\ift^^i^^ss^ . 
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The  mo^t  i-onsplnuuue  of  these  small  ruins  is  the  so'nslled 
Tomb  of  Laonidu,  to  the  N.  of  Nuw  Sparta  »ud  on  tie  left  of  the 
roid  leading  to  the  hills  on  the  N.  It  Mnaistn  nf  >.  renttngnlsr  luli- 
etrncture  of  a  monument,  abont  60ft.  long  and  25ft.  broad,  formed 
nf  walU  of  miissive  squared  stones,  two  or  three  couraea  of  vbich 
have  been  preserved.  It  has,  however,  no  nonuectiotl  whatever  with 
Lconidas,  for  the  tomb  of  that  hero  is  expregely  stilted  by  Pausanias 
to  have  beeiL  opposite  the  tliestre. 

About  '/j  M.  from  the  town  the  road  reaches  the  enieinte  of 
the  medlffiTal  Lacedxmon,  wtiinli  embraned  the  N.  hills  of  ancient 
Spartti,  now  rolled  Falesopolia.  On  the  right  is  a  complinated  brick 
strnctnre  dating  from  the  middle  ages,  about  145  paces  long  and 
47  broad.  The  road  here  divides  and  leads  across  the  hllU  in  two 
anns,  which  afterwards  again  unite. 

The  HOmcwliBt  higher  elevation  to  the  Ipft  of  the  W.  branch  Of 
the  road  Is  nanally  called  the  AcruiFOLie,  a  name  which  can  only 
refer  to  later  Spartan  history  and  to  the  middle  ages.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  this  group  of  hills  was  the  point  at  wliinh 
the  Dorians,  coming  from  the  N.,  first  fortided  themsetvee  In  ordur 
to  iCRompliall  thence  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  l.tconian  plain. 
On  the  S.  elope  of  the  Arropolis  lies  the  Theatra,  hewn,  as  in  many 
other  Greek  towns,  out  of  the  rook,  and  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
antique  remains  at  ISparta.  Its  vonstniclion  anil  &tting-up  probably 
belong  to  the  period  when  Sparta's  snciteises  abroad  were  leading 
it  to  forget  the  simplicity  and  isolation  ei()oined  by  l.ykourgos.  The 
sine  of  the  building,  whirh  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Megalo- 
polis and  Athens,  was  proportioned  to  the  population  uf  the  nity.  The 
orchestra  is  about  115  ft.  wide.  The  stage  and  {he  marble  llniiig 
of  tliu  auditorium  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Only  a  fen 
rows  of  seats,  and  a  portion  of  a  retaining  wall  above  are  to  be 
seen  ;  the  rest  of  the  boildiug  is  entirely  I'.overed  with  debris. 

The  other  huildings  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  have  totally 
disappeared,  among  them  the  magnificent  temple  of  Athena  Chal- 
klakni  ('brazon-hoilBe'inhabiting')  or  PDlIoucAoi  fshielder  of  the 
dty')  built  by  Qitlades,  and  the  H/iU  of  Glory,  adorned  with  eagles 
and  flgaren  of  Nike,  in  honour  of  Lysander'e  victories,  which  Ulled 
Sparta  vdth  riches.  Even  the  remains  of  the  Byzantine  period  are 
trining,  for  the  spot  was  for  ceutnrias  naed  as  a  quarry  by  Mistri 
(p.  ^7)  and  other  places  in  the  ueighbourhoo^l. 

The  road  to  Hagofils  passes  through  the  hollow  to  the  N.W.  ofthe 
Paleopolls  Hill.  Beyond  the  hollow  rise  the  spurs  ql  Tiygetos. 
The  double  hill  in  front,  crowned  by  mined  chapels,  is  perhaps  the 
hill  called  Atpion  by  the  annients.  part  of  which  was  occnpied  by 
house!!.  On  the  S.  eirle  of  thePalieopolisHlll,  outside  the  ruln<An,<«\- 
iieval  wall,  we  notice  the  entrances  to  aoniB  avfc\)Bn».viB».\v  iA«iW*>9'*i 
whi«Jj  perhtps  ssri-eri  as  reservoirs.  -, 

Beyond  an  fntervening  depression,  \.e\,v>een  (.Vb'CsOlsoV'^^** 
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the  EuTOtas,  rises  another  hill  of  about  the  same  height,  on  which 
ancient  foundation  -walls  have  also  been  found.  Two  lower  spurs 
stretch  from  it  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  they  descend  preci- 
pitously. The  hollow  between  them  is  quite  spacious  enough  to  have 
contained  the Dromoa  (racecourse),  or  some  similar  construction,  but 
no  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered  here.  Below  the  N.  brow  of 
the  spur  to  the  N.  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  circular  Roman  build- 
ing, whicli  was  formerly  taken  to  be  an  OdeUm ;  nothing  is  now  to 
be  seen  but  a  chaotic  heap  of  stones,  intersected  by  a  deep  water- 
channel  constructed  at  a  later  date.  >—  A  little  farther  up  the  river 
are  some  remains  of  a  mediaval  bridge,  partly  built  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry ;  and  scholars  are  tolerably  well  agreed  in  fixing  upon  this  as 
the  site  of  the  bridge  Babyka,  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  A  statute 
of  Lykourgos  ordained  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people 
should  take  place  only  within  Babyka  and  Knakion  (p.  276),  t.e. 
*within  the  town-limits  proper.* 

The  S.  spur,  where,  near  a  mill,  are  the  bathing-places  of  the 
Spartan  youth  of  the  present  day,  is  adjoined  by  three  other  hills, 
included  in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town  and  separated  from 
the  Eurotas  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ground.  From  the  conical  shape 
of  these  hills  the  natives  believe  them  to  be  artificial ;  but  the  de- 
bris of  the  f  ancient  buildings  seems  to  have  contributed  but  little 
to  their  formation. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  ancient 
town-districts  of  Kynosoureis,  Limnae  (where  stood  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  the  religions  <;entre  of  the  whole  Spartan  commun- 
ity), Mesoa^  and  Pitana,  or  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  open 
spaces  or  the  direction  of  the  streets.  The  PlatanistdSj  an  open 
space  planted  with  plane-trees  (Platanus)  and  surrounded  with 
ditches,  where  the  youthful  Spartans  waged  their  mimic  but  ob- 
stinate and  often  bloody  contests,  is  generally  considered  to  have 
lain  to  the  S.E.  of  the  present  town. 

The  antiquities  found  in  and  about  Sparta  have  been  collected 
by  the  Greek  government,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  recovered  fironi 
their  private  possessors,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  the  handsome 
Knseum,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  OymnasiarchoSj  and  can  be  procured  for  visitors  at  any  time 
by  the  Phylax,  who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  inn.  Afternoon  light 
is  best  (fee  1  fr.). 

Vestibulb.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance-door  is  a  case  with  fragments 
of  statues  and  heads ;  at  the  opposite  door  is  a  Ilerma  of  Hercttles,  in  high 
relief,  from  the  Roman  period,  obviously  an  architectonic  ornament.  By 
the  walls,  Roman  draped  statues  and  fragments  of  sarcophagi.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  small  lions,  one  of  Roman,  the 
other  of  mediaeval  Frankish  workmanship. 

The  Hall  to  the  Right  of  the  entrance  contains  almost  exclusively 

inscribed  stones.     Immediately  to  l\kft  t\^\\\.  \%  «.  c&ae  with  small  terra- 

cottas  and  bronzes,    brick-stampa,  and.  Wife  WY.^^  xjiO«.W^  <i\  \vviCtf6,  VoAAxest. 

—  At  the  end- wall  opposite  is  a  TemaT^«.a^^\fc  Stele  «l  v^*.  ^^VXv  «i^\..^.^.^ 

dedicated   to  Athena  Poliouchoa,  wVWi  a^x^  m^wV^VvoTi  Vii  Wv^j.  OA  ^^^^\vi. 
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dialect  chronicling  tbe  victories  of  the  charioteer  Damonony  and  a  relief  of 
his  quadriga.  Kear  it  are  several  inscriptions  to  fallen  warriors,  which, 
according  to  the  national  fashion,  bear  only  the  name,  with  the  Laconic 
addition  4n  battle*.  Among  the  other  olijects  are  liats  of  officials  and  in- 
scriptions of  honour,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period. 

In  the  *Hall  to  the  Left  of  the  entrance  the  ancient  Spartan  sculp- 
tures  are  particularly  noteworthy.  These  are  chiefly  carved  in  the  dark- 
grey  coarse-grained  Laeonian  marble,  while  in  later  works  Pentelic 
marble  was  extensively  used.  Immediately  to  the  right,  in  the  doorway, 
is  an  AreJMie  Relief  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  found  in  1881  in  the  district 
of  Sellasia  (p.  269)  and  representing  the  two  youthful  forms  of  the  Dios- 
curi, to  whom,  as  a  distich  between  them  informs  us,  it  was  dedicated 
by  Pleistiadet,   Only  the  lower  halves  of  the  figures  have  been  preserved. 

On  a  Roman  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  the  famous  and 
extremely  ancient  jS^arfon  StelB^  perhaps  a  sepulchral* A vad7]|jia  or  monu- 
ment. On  both  faces  are  some  curious  representations,  aomewhat  crude  in 
workmanship  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  narrowing  spaces  in  which 
they  occur;  on  each  side  is  a  coiled  serpent.  The  group  on  the  front  has 
been  variously  taken  to  represent  AmpMaraot  and  Eriphyle^  who  is  reach- 
ing after  the  fateful  necklace,  for  the  sake  of  whieh  she  betrayed  her  hus- 
band; or  the  meeting  of  Orestes  and  EUktra;  or  the  tryst  of  Zeus  and 
Alkmene.  The  group  on  the  back  —  a  man  drawing  his  sword  and  a  veiled 
woman  —  has  similarly  been  explained  as  Alkmaeon^  the  son  of  Amphia- 
raos  avenging  his  father^s  death  on  his  mother,  or  Orestes  in  the  act  of 
slaying  his  mother  Etytaemnestra^  or  finally,  Menelaos  threatening  Helen 
with  death  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

An  image  in  grey  stone,  of  very  primitive  workmanship,  which 
generally  lies  below  the  table  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  perhaps  still 
older;  it  represents  the  seated  and  undraped  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
boy  on  each  side;  the  limbs  are  as  smooth  and  round  as  though  they  had 
been  turned  in  a  lathe  (much  injured). 

By  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  begins  a  series  of  Ancient  Laeonian 
Reliefs^  each  of  which  represents  a  god  and  goddess  enthroned,  the  former 
holding  a  *kantharo8\  the  latter  grasping  her  veil;  one  figure  in  each  pair 
also  holds  a  round  pomegranate,  while  other  a^uncts  are  serpents,  dogs, 
and  small  human  figures  with  sacrificial  offerings.  These  are  probably 
sepulchral  ^Anathemes**  (see  above),  the  sitting  persons  being  the  deities 
of  the  underworld  or,  possibly,  tbe  apotheosiied  deceased. 

The  rest  of  the  haJil  contains  later  sculptures,  mainly  of  the  Roman 
period.  By  the  side-wall  on  the  right  are  reliefs  of  the  Dioscuri  (who 
were  held  in  especial  veneration  in  Sparta),  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  their  horses,  and  sometimes  on  either  side  of  their  sister 
Helen,  who  appears  in  the  form  of  an  archaic  image.  Farther  on  are 
Votive  and  Sepulehrai  Relics.  —  By  the  end- wall  are  Sarcophagus  Reliefs, 
with  battles  of  Amaaons,  children  playii^;,  etc. ;  in  the  centre,  a  colossal 
Head  of  Hercules ;  above  it,  a  relief  of  a  youth  receiving  a  music-lesson 
from  an  older  teacher.  Tlie  following  are  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Heads:  in  the  upper  row,  55.  Hera;  Bearded  Dionysos,  in  severiU  repe- 
titions ;  337.  Marcus  Aurelius ;  58b.  Jupiter  Ammon  (?>,  of  a  good  Greek 
period;  in  the  lower  row,  68.  ^sculapiusl;  G9.  Fine  head  of  a  youth- 
ful Greek  (mutilated);  344.  Athena  in  a  Corinthian  helmet.  —  By  the 
side-wall  to  the  left  are  smaller  or  broken  statues :  136  and  90.  (below  and 
above,  in  the  comer),  Decorative  sculptures  of  the  Hellenistic  period; 
94.  Fine  torso  of  Eros,  with  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  wings  (replica 
in  St.  Petersburg);  fariher  on,  in  front,  several  statues  of  Kybele  enthroned: 
above,  106.  Statue  of  Hygieia;  below,  115.  Torso  of  Hercules.  Nos.  301 
and  108  are  also  noteworthy;  the  rest  are  Roman.  —  In  front  of  this 
wall,  by  themselves:  20.  Sleeping  Eros;  22.  Figure  from  a  Roman 
fountain. 

Above  tbe  house-door  of  the  apotViQCftX^  KoTp%otwMv^a*^  ^"^  ^^^ 
E.  side  of  tbe  Urge  square,  immeAiatcl^  V>  t\v«i^  .  ^>V  ^'^'^'^'^'^^ 
*re  M  triglyph  and  two  perfect  metopea  ^VX\i  \>a.XX\«i*^l  K.\ft».i«w^^ 
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some  unknown  templB.  Above  the  door  of  Diamantdpoulos,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  round  architectonic  medallion  of  the  an- 
cient Laconian  bluish-grey  marble,  with  a  relief  of  the  Gorgons. 
There  are  also  a  few  unimportant  sculptures  in  the  court  of  the 
Oymncuium. 

In  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  villas  in  the  Roman  period,  two  ancient  mosaic  pave- 
ments have  been  found,  of  good,  if  not  exactly  fine,  Roman  work- 
manship. The  larger  of  these,  representing  Europa  on  the  Bull, 
surrounded  with  Cupids,  the  whole  within  an  ornamental  border, 
is  how  in  the  possession  of  government,  and  is  covered  by  a  small 
pavilion  (key  kept  by  the  Phylax  of  the  museum).  The  other  and 
smaller  mosaic,  representing  Achilles  among  the  Daughters  of  Lyko- 
medes,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mozanibaa,  who  will  cause  it  to  be  cleared 
of  the  superincumbent  earth  if  requested  (fee  1  fir.). 


The  precipitous  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  present  city,  indicate  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Achsau 
monarchs  and  of  the  town  of  Therapne.  The  Chapel  of  8t,  Elias 
which  now  stands  here  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly  'panegyris'.  Therapne 
in  later  times  was  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Sparta  and  was  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  MeneUteon,  or  sanctuary  in  which 
Menelaos  and  Helen  were  worshipped  as  divine  and  implored  for 
strength  and  beauty.  A  hasty  excavation  by  Ross  in  1833-34  un- 
covered a  stepped  platform  or  substructure  of  blocks  of  Poros  stone 
and  conglomerate,  about  65  ft.  long  and  3-6  ft.  high.  The  uppermost 
terrace ,  about  40  ft.  long  by  20  broad,  seems  to  have  borne  the 
temple  proper.  The  debris  contained  numerous  votive  offerings  in 
the  shape  of  small  and  fiat  leaden  figures  and  a  few  of  clay  repre- 
senting armed  men  and  singularly-clad  women. 


The  interesting  Excubsion  to  Mistra.  (3-4  hrs.  there  and  back ; 
comp.  p.  272)  transports  the  traveller  at  once  from  the  ancient  world 
into  the  romantic  times  of  Frank,  Byzantine,  and  Turk.  The  route 
crosses  the  little  rivers  of  Magoula  and  Pantel^mon;  the  former 
believed  to  be  the  ancient  Knakion,  the  S.  boundary  of  the  an- 
cient city,  the  latter  perhaps  the  Tiasa  of  the  ancients.  Olive- 
groves  and  mulberry-plantations  cover  the  plain.  To  the  W.,  in 
successive  stages,  rises  the  bulky  form  of  Taygetos  (p.  278),  between 
the  outlying  summits  of  which  (several  surmounted  by  chapels) 
yawn  large  rocky  gorges  ('Langadass'),  each  sending  its  small  torrent 
to  the  plain.  Narrow  paths,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  wind  up  the 
slopes  to  the  high-lying  mountain  hamlets.  The  vegetation  is  every- 
where  Inxuriant. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  leaeAv  t\ve  N\\\«.?<fc  lil  lAuUti.^  V^^&V^\\ke 
^Aeizniiiediately  adjoining vUlase  ot  PQT6TV^%.^,^^^^«:tQ»\«A^^^^^^ws^. 
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trees.  An  ascent  hence  of  ^4  ^'*  brings  us  to  the  ruined  mediaeval 
town  of  *Miatr4,  above  which  rise  the  ivy-clad  pinnacles  of  the  ruined 
Franco-Turkish  castle  of  MisOhras  (2080  ft. ;  p.  272).  An  ancient 
sarcophagus  is  here  used  as  the  basin  of  a  copious  spring.  A  fatiguing 
path  ascends  between  the  ruined  houses  and  churches,  which  have 
recently  been  restored,  to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  lying  concealed  on 
the  N.  side.  Except  the  neighbouring  Byzantine  Metropolis  Churchy 
with  its  colonnaded  vestibule,  the  principal  buildings  seem  to  have 
stood  below  this  gate.  The  interior  of  the  citadel  is  in  comparatively 
good  preservation.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view,  especially  by 
morning  and  evening  light,  across  the  whole  plain  of  the  Eurotas, 
with  its  long  reach  of  river,  its  villages  looking  like  large  gardens, 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  abrupt  gorge  on  the  S.  side.  — 
A  good  view,  without  the  trouble  of  ascending  the  steep  path  to  the 
castle,  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  terrace  of  the  Pantanasaa  Church, 
The  female  hermit  ('Kal6gria*),  who  offers  refreshments  here,  expects 
a  small  donation. 

From  Sparta  aeroii  Taygetoi  to  Kalamata. 

Besides  the  farooas  roate  'through  the  Langada'*  described  below 
(about  12  hrs.),  there  is  a  longer  and  less  beautiful  route  leading  past  Kcu- 
tcuiid  and  Megali  Ancutdtova  and  down  the  gorge  of  the  N«don,  Both 
routes  are  difficult  mountain-paths,  the  Langada  being  sometimes  rendered 
impassable  in  winter  by  heavy  snow-falls.  Most  of  the  professional 
agogiats,  who  regularly  traverse  the  latter  route  with  wine,  oil,  and 
silk-worm  cocoons,  live  in  MUtrd  or  Ttypi,  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
begin  the  journey  from  one  of  these  villages,  preferably  Trypi,  as  in  that 
case  the  day''s  march  to  Kalamata  is  shortenea  by  about  2  hrs.  We  leave 
Sparta  soon  after  midday,  ride  to  Mistr^,  and  send  the  agogiat  on  with 
the  mules  to  secure  night-quarters  at  Trypi.  About  2-3  hrs.  should  be 
allowed  for  inspecting  Mistra,  and  li/s  hr.  for  the  walk  thence  to  Trypi. 
As  the  path  from  Mistr^  to  Trypi  ii  rough  and  fatiguing,  the  start  from 
the  former  should  be  early  enough  to  obviate  all  risk  of  being  overtaken 
by  sunset  on  the  way.    Mules  (1(^12  fr.)  are  preferable  to  horses  for  riding. 

From  Sparta  to  the  villages  of  PairCri  and  Mistrd  (1  hr.),  see 
p.  276.  —  A  stony  path  leads  through  a  wooded  valley  with  rocky 
sides  to  the  shady  village  of  (1  hr.)  Trypi  (2  hrs.  from  Sparta), 
where  satisfactory  night-quarters  may  usually  be  obtained. 

Trypi  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  imposing  *Langada  Ctorge, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Trypi6tiko  Potdmii  or  upper  course  of  the 
'Streamlet  of  Magoiila'  (p.  276).  Light-coloured  perpendicular  cliffs, 
partly  clothed  with  pines  and  topped  by  isolated,  tower-like  crags, 
enclose  this  mountain-defile,  which  looks  as  though  it  were  the 
result  of  an  earthquake.  The  tonent  below  dashes  between  spreading 
plane-trees  and  wild  fragments  of  rocks.  The  narrow  path  along  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  often  looks  so  dangerous  that  the  rider  is  not 
always  able  to  repress  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

At  the  end  of  the  ravine,  about  2  \iia.  ttom  "Ix^Y^,  'Oaa  -^^s:«w^^ 
gins  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  rigbt,  \>\xt  \t  s^\\\  N.^^i-'^^^  ^^^^,  ^^"^^"^^ 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge.    The  iichl^  -wWi^^i^  m^^^'wIwA"^^ 
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left  extond  to  Mount  St.  ElkUy  the  highest  summit  of  TaygetOB 
(7900  ft. ;  ascent  from  Sparta  and  baok  in  one  day ;  an  important 
panegyris  is  held  in  summer  on  St.  Elias's  Day,  at  the  top).  Immed- 
iately in  front  of  us  extends  a  table-land,  scored  with  ravines  and 
dotted  with  verdant  mountain-pastures,  whieh  gradually  descends 
towards  Kalamata  in  broad  terraces  and  gently-sloping  ridges.  An 
inscription,  now  long  since  vanished,  used  to  mark  the  boundary 
hero  between  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  and  even  yet  the  district  is 
called  the  OtammShe  Pitra,  or  inscribed  stone*. 

In  about  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Trypi  we  reach  Sitaooa,  a  village 
embosomed  in  olive-plantations,  beyond  which  lies  a  stretch  of 
well-cultivated  land.  1  hr.  Lad&,  We  then  descend  a  well-watered 
ravine,  and  ascend  on  the  opposite  slope  to  (35  min.)  KcnviU, 
The  path  next  traverses  a  wild  mountain-district,  often  skirting 
the  edge  of  deep  precipices ,  and  passes  (1^2  ^O  ^lonaki  and 
(II/2  hr.)  Chania,  both  inhabited  only  by  shepherds.  Near  Ghania, 
a  little  aside  from  the  road,  is  a  fine  stalactite  cavern  called  8to  Vy- 
thismSno,  To  the  W.  lies  the  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  Fic- 
lanidi,  near  which  various  inscriptions  relating  to  Artemis  Lim- 
natis  have  been  discovered.  This  whole  region  used  to  be  known 
as  the  Dcnthelic  territory,  and  was  the  subject  of  endless  contests 
between  the  LacedsBmonians  and  Messenians.  After  centuries  of 
dispute  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  the 
Messenians  (comp.  pp.  272,  328). 

Wc  descend  from  Chania  over  carefully-tilled  hill-slopes,  en- 
joying a  line  *Viow  of  the  Messenian  plain  and  the  distant  sea. 
Kelow  we  reach  the  broad  bed  of  the  ancient  Nedon^  which  enters  the 
Messenian  Gulf  at  Kalamata.  The  town  of  Kalamata  (p.  344), 
which  we  reach  in  1^2  t'*  *ftcr  leaving  Chania,  is  concealed  from 
view  first  by  low  tree-clad  hills  and  then  by  its  Acropolis. 


From  Sparta  to  Oytheion  (Marathonisi). 

The  distance  by  road  is  about  25  M.,  which  is  traversed  by  a  diligence, 
starting  on  the  arrival  of  the  coasting-steamer  (B.  33),  in  about  5  hrs. 
Riders  usually  also  follow  the  road,  though  they  may  make  a  detour  by 
LevHsova^  where  good  night-quarters  may  be  obtained  if  necessary. 

The  road  first  traverses  the  populous  and  garden-like  Laconian 
plain,  above  the  orange-groves  and  dark  cypresses  of  which  rise  the 
precipitous  and  massy  sides  of  Mt.  Taygetos.  No  villages  lie  directly 
on  the  road,  but  a  few  taverns  are  passed.  We  cross  successively 
the  streamlets  of  Magoula  and  Pantcle'imon  (p.  276)  and  a  third 
stream  (perhaps  the  ancient  Phellia'),  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
brooks  of  Hagios  Jodnnes  and  Anavryti,  two  villages  lying  to  the 
right  amid  a  rich  vegetation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains.  The  houses  of  Riviotissa  stand  on  the  banks  of  this 
last  stream. 

A  little  to  the  left,  near  t\\c\\am\e\.  otT«;\uio<iA\x,\^VXs&^\\^-5^^^^ 
tious  hill  of  Hagia  Xyrioke,  Wil^  a  G\ia.^e\  T^?.V\\\%^^vev.>i  ^w  vx<\^^\. 
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fouiidatious.  Since  the  reseaiches  of  Col.  Leake  this  ueighbourhood 
has  been  regarded  with  considerable  coufldeuce  as  the  site  of  the 
AMYKLiEON,  or  sauctuary  of  the  Amykl»au  Apollo,  who  was  held 
ill  high  veneration  throughout  all  Laconia.  It  belonged  to  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  AmyklsB  (see  below)  and  was  conneoted  with  Sparta  by  a 
sacred  road.  Every  summer  the  Amyklieou  was  the  scene  of  a 
festival  in  honour  oiHydkinthos^  the  son  of  Amyklas  and  the  favour- 
ite of  Apollo.  Above  his  tomb  stood  an  archaic  statue  of  Apollo, 
adjoined  by  the  richly  decorated  throne  of  Bathykles,  the  Mag- 
nesian  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi). 

To  the  S.E.  of  Uagia  Kyriake,  and  on  the  same  (right)  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  several  other  hillB  are  conspicuous.  On  one  of  these,  about 
21/2  III-  from  Hagia  Kyriake,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  of  a  med- 
iaeval tower.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  ancient  Acheean  Ptunris 
(Pharae)  lay  in  this  district,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  hill  is 
the  spot. 

A  narrow  water-course  divides  the  hill  in  question  from  a  smaller 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  slight  indentation.  This  spot,  now 
called  tto  BUsidi  (treasure),  is  the  ruined  entrance  of  a  Tholos  tomb,  in 
the  style  of  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  (p.  256).  Hence  to  the 
hamlet  of  Levka  (see  below),  20  min. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  about  4V2  M.  from  New  Sparta,  lie  the 
villages  of  Slavochdri  and  Mahmoud  Bey,  on  the  site  of  the  Amykte 
(Amyclffi)  of  the  Achseans  and  Minyans.  This  city  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Laconia  before  the  foundation  of  the  Doric  state, 
and  was  not  subdued  by  Teleklos  and  Tlmomaohos  until  a  compar- 
atively late  period.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (p.  cxiii)  Amykle 
was  a  mere  village,  with  a  ^Sanctuary  of  Alexandra',  whom  the 
inhabitants  identified  with  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  A 
number  of  architectural  remains,  for  the  most  part  of  no  importance, 
have  been  built  into  the  numerous  chapels  (several  now  in  ruins) 
of  Slavochdri  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  objects  found  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  lay  at  Mahmoud  Bey. 

The  hamlet  of  Levka  lies  fully  ^2  ^*  ^0  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  road. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Baaina  (Enuinotfjy  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  the  village  of  XeriSkampos  (at  the  foot  of  Taygetos,  about 
71/2  M.  from  Sparta),  where  it  is  spanned  by  the  broken  arches  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  The  hilly  table-land  stretching  from  Taygetos, 
which  we  next  traverse,  is  named  Bardounockoria.  The  tower-like 
square  houses,  which  look  down  here  and  there  from  the  heights,  are 
still  very  common  in  Maina  (p.  259).  About  15  M.  from  Sparta, 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  lies  the  village  of  Levitsova  (1300  inhab.), 
near  which,  on  the  S.E.  (between  Alai-Bey  and  Stepihanid),  are 
the  porphyry  quarries  which  belonged  in  antiquity  to  KrokSa,  For 
a  considerable  distance  Taygetos  has  looked  as  though  it  ended  in 
a  summit  descending  precipitously  on  the  S. ,  but  as  we  proceed 
we  perceive  the  link  which  connects  it  vrith  the  mountains  <st 
Maina  and  with  Cape  Matapan  (p.  259Y  l?V«v^^^  -^^  ^jsswaV^^i^*. 
of  the  LaconUn  Gulf,  the  N.  shore  of  ^\i\o\i.  V%  lotm^^  Vj  ^fiw^^^^^ 
ofSelo8f  B  name  that  has  come  down  Itom  wlXV3^^^^1 «   '^^'^  ^^'^ 
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place  in  the  plain  is  Skala,  on  the  Eurotas,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  its 
mouth. 

Near  Gytheion  we  cross  some  high  banks  of  earth  near  the  sea. 
A  smoothed  rock,  divided  into  several  ledges,  in  front  of  which  a 
sanctuary  once  certainly  stood,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Zeu8  Kappo^ 
taSj  on  which  the  matricide  Orestes  is  said  to  have  reposed. 

Oytheion,  see  p.  258. 

38.  From  Sparta  to  Megalopolis  or  Hessene  vift 

Leondari. 

This  excursion  takes  two  days.  From  Sparta  to  Leondtxri^  11  hrs., 
thence  to  MtgalopoliBy  2^/i  hrs.  \  from  Leondari  to  Ifestene^  7  hrs.  The 
only  convenient  night-quarters  are  at  Leondari.  —  For  the  journey  from 
Sparta  to  Messene,  the  route  across  Taygetos  (p.  277)  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  route  to  Megalopolis  coincides  with  that  to  Tripolitza,  de- 
scribed at  pp.  269-266,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Kopanos  bridge.  We  do  not, 
however,  cross  the  bridge,  but  ascend  through  the  verdant  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  skirting  the  base  of  Mt.  Asimakis.  Beyond  the  Khan 
of  Katav&s  we  approach  the  gently  flowing  river.  On  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  bank  are  the  remains  of  a  double  wall  of  polygonal  masonry. 

•  The  track,  on  which  ancient  ruts  are  here  visible,  next  passes 
close  to  a  spacious  rock-caveni,  called  Pho<imoi,  or  the  oven  (^fur- 
nace'), but  its  mouth  in  the  moss-covered  cliff  is  almost  concealed 
from  view  by  bramble  bushes  and  the  branches  of  a  wild  fig-tree. 
Some  authorities  place  the  grave  ofLadas  (see  below)  at  this  point; 
but  its  distance  from  Sparta  (30  stadia  =  0V2  M.  or  1^3  hr.)  makes 
it  more  likely  to  be  the  spot  wliere  Pausanias  saw  an  ancient  Statue 
of  the  A^ddSf  or  woman  veiling  herself.  He  describes  this  statue  as  a 
sacrificial  offering  of  Ikarios,  father  of  Penelope,  who  entreated  her 
to  remain  with  him  as  she  was  about  to  depart  with  Ulysses.  Pene- 
lope, however,  covering  her  blushes  with  her  veil,  here  announced 
her  desire  to  belong  to  her  husband  and  not  to  her  father. 

The  path  continues  to  follow  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
thickly  grown  with  willows,  poplars,  planes,  and  oleanders,  with 
patches  of  mulberry-trees  and  maize.  The  bare  mountain- slopes 
are  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few  olive-trees.  Near  the  river, 
to  the  left,  about  1  M.  from  the  Phounios,  is  a  large  rock-tomb, 
known  as  Mageirid,  or  'the  kitchen'.  Traces  of  similar  tombs  also 
occur  farther  on,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hellenikdy  a 
wall  of  masonry  20  paces  long,  close  to  the  road  and  near  a  brook, 
may  be  the  tomb  of  the  runner  and  Olympian  champion  Ladas. 
The  tomb ,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias ,  was  built  at  the 
public  cost  and  lay  about  50  stadia  or  5^2  M.  from  Sparta,  a  dis- 
tance which  corresponds  fairly  with  the  spot  in  question.  Abun- 
dant  remains  of  brick- work  testify  to  a  more  modern  occupation  of 
the  structure. 

The  valley  begins  to  expand  a  \iVX\e  iXiQw\.'l^A«^(X^«i  w;*..  ^^^^ 
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gracefully  formed  hills,  with  chapels  of  St.  George  and  8t.  Deme- 
trios^  rise  to  the  right,  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  The 
ancient  Pelldna  is  usually  supposed  to  have  lain  here,  although  no 
ruins  have  been  discovered  (see  below).  The  water  of  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  HiU  of  8t.  George  is  conducted  in  winter  to  a 
mill  standing  on  the  river.  The  bank  is  protected  against  erosion 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  about  4Y2  ft.  high.  That  this  spring  at  one 
time  supplied  the  town  of  Sparta  is  testified  by  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  or  Byzantine  aqueduct,  which  are  found  here  and  farther 
down  the  river  (at  the  Kopanos  bridge,  p.  269). 

We  continue  to  traverse  the  pleasant  plain,  gradually  ascend- 
ing, crossing  several  brooks,  and  keeping  generally  at  some  distance 
from  the  river.  On  the  mountain-slopes  to  the  W.  lie  the  villages 
of  V6rcifJfita,Jr(Mtri'(with  a  convent),  Kaatanid^  Georgitsi,  AiidAgdr- 
yanij  while  to  the  E.  of  the  Eurotas  is  Koniditza,  In  1^/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  Georgitsdnika  Kalyvia^  beside  which  rises  a  copious  spring 
among  trees,  with  remains  of  an  ancient  coping.  Some  ancient  and 
mediaeval  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  hill  close  by,  and  several 
old  tombs  in  the  plain.  The  name  of  this  ancient  place  is,  how- 
ever, unknown,  for  Pelldna  (see  above)  is  the  only  city  in  this  dis- 
trict mentioned]  by  Pausanias,  and  it  lay  100  stadia  or  about  4  hrs. 
from  Belemina,  mentioned  below. 

A  second  spring  rises  2^4  M.  farther  on,  near  the  village  of 
VoutofikoSy  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  track,  and  this  also  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  enclosed  in  antiquity,  to  judge  from  the  an- 
cient masonry  under  the  neighbouring  plane-tiees.  We  then  cross 
some  hilly  land  bordering  the  Eurotas,  traverse  a  small  plain  yield- 
ing wine  and  maize,  cross  the  stream  of  Longaniko,  which  is  often 
terribly  flooded,  and  reach  the  base  of  the  conspicuous  conical  hill 
of  Chelmos.  Here  lies  the  Khan  of  Chelmos  (1^/4  hr.  from  the 
spring  at  Voutoukos)  belonging  to  the  village  of  LonganCko,  which 
lies  to  the  W.  among  the  mountains,  3  M.  above  the  point  where 
we  cross  the  stream. 

On  the  steep  summit  of  Xt.  Chelmof  (2556  ft.),  which  may  be 
ascended  in  1  hr.  from  the  khan,  lie  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  a 
medieval  castle,  and  the  remains  of  a  strong  Hellenic  polygonal 
wall,  strengthened  with  numerous  towers.  The  latter  may  be  re- 
ferred with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  the  ancient  Belemina  or 
Belmina,  the  border  fortress  of  Laconia  against  the  district  of  Me- 
galopolis, as  Sellasia  (p.  269)  was  against  Tegea  and  Argos.  This 
strong  position,  the  centre  of  many  contests,  recalls  Ithome  and  the 
Acro-Corinth.  Numerous  springs  rise  on  the  mountain-slope,  vary- 
ing in  size  according  to  the  season,  and  uniting  to  form  the  Eurotas. 
Kephal6vry8is,  the  chief  source,  wells  up  on  the  N.W.  slope. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  head-streams  ot  ^^fc  ^\«^\a»^\««N\ss%"^^ 
pastoral  village  of  Petrina  on  a  high  ndf^e  \»  l\i^  tv^x.,  wA  ^'®''^?^\^ 
through  several  small  ravines  to  (3  bi8.5  ^"^^  VwsA^  Ql\wta,Vttv^^ 
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lies  on  a  fertile  plateau.  The  track  then  descends  gradually  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Alpheios  (Alpheus).  The  district  around  the 
sources  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheios  formed  the  ancient  territory  of 
JEgyiis,  so  called  after  a  loug-yanished  city,  the  site  of  which  can- 
not be  distinguished.  Lying  between  the  hostile  cities  of  Sparta 
and  Megalopolis,  it  was  often  the  object  of  fierce  contests  in  the 
later  period  of  Greek  history.  The  rugged  mountainoiis  region  to 
the  £.  was  the  chief  part  of  the  district  oiSUMUSi  which  was  at  first 
Arcadian  and  afterwards  Laconiau.  In  1^4  hr.  after  leaving  Youra 
we  reach  Leonddri,  under  the  shadow  of  a  ruined  medisBval  castle. 

Leond4ri  (room  and  tolerable  fare  in  the  Khan  of  Lagdi^  bar- 
gaining advisable),  a  small  town  with  600  inhab.,  is  first  heard  of  in 
the  15th  cent.  A.D.  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
despot  Thomas  Paleologus,  who  defeated  his  brother  Demetrius  here 
in  1459.  The  town  was  captured  in  the  following  year  by  the  Turks, 
under  whom  it  attained  some  importance.  At  the  present  time  it 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  wine,  olives,  and  silk. 
The  main  street  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  plaoe.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  Hagii  Apdatoli,  in  front  of  which  stand  two  venerable 
and  gigantic  cypresses,  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia 
in  Byzantine  times.  Its  former  use  as  a  Turkish  mosque  is  evidenced 
by  the  minaret,  now  reduced  to  a  modest  bell-tower,  and  by  the 
adjacent  Turkish  cemetery.  The  interior  contains  the  remains  of 
a  Byzantine  floor-relief  and  a  few  ornamental  tablets  of  the  same 
period. 

An  ancient  chapel  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  distinguished 
as  the  Metropolis. 

The  sharply  defined  Acropolis,  surmounted  by  a  few  scanty 
ruins,  is  the  last  spur  of  Mt.  Taygetos.  It  commands  a  lovely  view 
of  the  whole  plain  of  Megalopolis  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Alpheios, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  brooks  Kamfon^  the  modern 
Xerillas  (to  the  W.),  and  TheioHs  (E.),  the  latter  rising  near  the 
village  of  Zaimi,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tzimberou.  To  the  W.  several 
massive  mountain-chains  rise  one  behind  the  other:  the  nearest  is 
the  LyksBon  (p.  303),  to  the  S.  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  Tetrasi 
Mts.    (p.   306);  to  the  S.W.  is  the  sharp  pyramidal  Hellenitza 

(p.  283);  and  to  the  E.  Mt.  Tzimberou  (p.  299). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Xerillas,  about  i^/s  M.  to  theN.W.,  near  the 
village  of  Samara^  lie  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  Byzantine-Frankieh  town  of 
Veliijosti,  which,  like  Nikli  (p. 267),  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Arcadia  in  the  middle  ages.  The  brook  which  flows  by  it  has  pre- 
served the  name. 

The  route  to  Megalopolis  diverges  to  the  loft  from  that  to  Tri- 
politza  (8  hrs.,  via  Frankovrysis,  p.  298),  crosses  the  Theious  (see 
above),  and  traverses  the  smiling  plain.  2'/2  lirs.  Sinand,  the  mod- 
erij  Megalopolis  (see  p.  299). 
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The  road  to  Messene  crosses  the  XeriUas  (p.  282),  and  leads 
between  the  hills  of  Samard  on  the  right  and  the  spurs  of  the 
Hellenitza  (4255  ft.)  on  the  left  to  Kourtagd,  IV4  hr.  from  Leon- 
d&ri.  We  then  ascend  the  barren,  sparsely  wooded  ridge,  over  which 
the  Makriplagi  Pass  (p.  301)  also  leads,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  our 
present  route.  In  V2  ^'-  ^^  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  route, 
where  a  view  is  disclosed  of  Ithome  (p.  348)  and  part  of  the  plain 
of  Messene,  and  then  descend  again  to  (V2  ^i"-)  the  Khans  of  Ma- 
kriplagi, also  known  by  the  name  of  Derv^t,  or  ^pass'. 

Copious  springs,  watering  thick  groves  of  mulberry-trees,  unite 
here  to  form  a  little  streamlet,  along  which  the  road  descends  to 
the  plain.  To  the  left,  opposite,  is  the  village  of  Souli.  We  cross  the 

stream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  the  Khan  of  Sakona. 

A  bye-path  ascends  to  the  left  from  Sakona  to  the  (ii/2  H.)  Palaeoktutro 
0/  Kokla^  where  there  are  both  ancient  and  medieeval  ruins.  The  former 
probably  belong  to  the  town  of  Ampheia^  captured  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
first  Messenian  War.  W.  Vischer  takes  the  medieeval  fortification  for 
Gardiki^  where  the  inhabitants  of  Leondiri  in  vain  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  Turks  in  1460. 

Another  side-path  leada  to  the  right,  vi&  the  villages  of  I^ilid  and 
2VypAa,  to  the  so-called  HeUenikd.  which  Curtius  has  identified  as  the 
ruins  of  AndmUOy  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Lelegeean  kings  and  the 
birthplace  of  Aristomenes.  The  domains  of  this  town  included  a  cypress- 
grove,  called  ^Karnasion'*,  in  which  famous  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Kora 
were  celebrated.  A  long  inscription  referring  to  this  fact  was  found  near 
the  village  of  Hcigii  Konttamtinoi. 

Our  road  now  traverses  the  *  upper*  Messenian  plain,  which, 
hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  vaunted  ^lowef  plain  itself  (p.  346), 
was  named  after  the  town  of  8ten^Uaro$  (p.  347),  the  site  of  which 
was  unknown  even  to  the  ancients.  This  fertile  and  well-watered 
expanse,  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  £.  winds  by  screens  of  lofty 
hills,  is  covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  orange-trees,  fig-trees, 
olives,  and  mulberries,  interspersed  with  a  few  date-palms.  The 
vineyards  and  corn-fields  are  surrounded  with  impenetrable  hedges 
of  cactus ;  and  in  the  villages  the  aloe  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree.  We  pass  successively  through  the  villages  of  (40  min.)  Ali- 
JeUhi,  (V4  hr.)  Spanoch^ri,  and  (35  min.)  Meligald  (800  inhab.); 
the  houses  of  the  last  lie  in  a  wide  circle  round  a  hill  crowned  with 
a  chapel  of  Hagios  £lias. 

The  principal  water-courses  of  the  upper  plain,  including  both 
the  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  on  the  N.E.  and  the 
Mavrozoiimenos  (p.  351)  coming  from  the  N.W.,  all  unite  near  Me- 
ligala,  to  form  the  main  river  of  Messenia,  the  Pamisos  (p.  346) 
of  the  ancients.  The  junction  with  the  Mavrozo6menos  takes  place 
1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Meligala.  Our  route  orosses  this  stream  by  the 
curious  tripartite  XavTMOtbienoi  Bridge,  the  S.  arm  of  which 
leads  to  Messene,  the  N.W.  to  Bogazi  Cp.  351)  and  Ky^arUftiA. 
(pp.  357-356),  and  the  N.E.  toMegalopo\iaVt\i^^\TSfc\^ft\vU«a^VB^s^ 
we  come).  The  /oundatious  of  tMft  "biV^^^  W6  v\^\«viN..,  «^^  "'i^ 
srcbes  mediaval.    (As  the  agoglata  oitevi  \evi«i  >Xsk&\iA^%«^^^  ^^'^ 
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right  111  order  to  ford  the  river  a  little  farther  down,  travellers 
should  expressly  request  to  be  oondnoted  over  the  bridge.) 

Crossing  the  bridge  by  the  first-mentioned  ann,  we  ascend  via 
Neoehdfi,  proceed  towards  the  W.  round  the  beautifully  wooded  Aft. 
IthomCj  and  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  ruins  of  Messene  (near  the  Arcadian 
gate,  p.  349)  and  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Mavrom&ti  (p.  346). 
Better  night-quarters  may  be  obtained  in  the  Convent  of  Vourkdno 
(p.  347),  V2  ^'*  farther  on,  which  we  may  also  reach  direct  from 
the  Mavrozofimenos  bridge  in  1^4 lur.,  by  turning  to  the  left  immed- 
iately on  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  skirting  the  £.  slope 
of  Mt.  Ithome,  and  then  ascending  to  the  hill  of  Hagios  Yasilios. 

39.  From  Tripolitza  to  JEgion  on  the  Corinthian  Gnlf. 

This  route  requires  4-5  days.  Fisst  Day.  From  Tripoliiaa  by  Man- 
ti»ea  to  Levidiy  41/2-5  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts.  —  Second  Day.  Via  Orcho- 
menot  to  Pheneo$^  6V2  hrs.  —  Third  Day.  To  Solot^  5  hrs.  \  walk  to  the  point 
of  view  opposite  the  falls  of  Styx,  2  hrs.  \  if  practicable,  first  part  of  the 
ascent  of  Chelmos.  —  Fousth  Day.  To  Kaiavryta  5-6  hrs.,  or,  including  the 
ascent  of  Chelmos,  about  10  hrs.  —  Fifth  Day.  To  Mefftupdlaeon  2i/i  hrs., 
and  thence  to  ^gion  6  hrs.  —  Travellers  who  content  themselves  with  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  Falls  of  the  Styx  may  push  on  the  same  evening  to 
Megaspeleeon,  by  the  direct  route  described  at  p.  79i^  and  so  save  one  day. 
But  the  longer  tour  is  preferable. 

Tripolitzaj  see  p.  265.  The  broad  road  brings  us  in  about 
1  hr.  to  the  ridge  of  hills  running  from  W.  to  E.  which  formerly 
divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  266)  and  Maiitinea.  Not  far  off 
arc  the  humble  village  of  Bedeni  and  a  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 
After  continued  rain  the  water  from  the  higher-lying  plain  of  Tegoa 
flows  through  a  narrow  defile  into  the  marshy  bottom  of  the  Mau- 
tinean  plain.  The  regulation  of  the  water  in  this  course  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  continual  strife  between 
the  two  towns. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  is  now  usually  called  Mytika,  the 
road  contracts  to  a  narrow  field-path.  Tripolitza  soon  vanishes  from 
view  ;  in  front  of  us  stretches  a  green  vine-bearing  plain,  contain- 
ing no  regularly  inhabited  village ,  but  only  houses  used  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Mantinea, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  conical  Gourzouli,  in  so  low 
a  situation  that  we  do  not  see  them  until  we  are  close  upon  them. 
To  the  right  rises  the  abrupt  S.  spur  of  the  Alesion  (p.  286),  vis- 
ible even  from  Tripolitza.  The  Acropolis  of  Nestane  (p.  286)  is 
also  seen.  The  hill  of  Mytika  is  generally  taken  for  the  ancient 
Shape,  to  whicli  Epaminondas,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  die  in  view  of 
the  field  of  victory.  His  tomb  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Hadrian  erected  a  second  memorial  stone,  beside  the  an- 
cfent  stele,  which  bore  an  epitaipiVi  \\\  t\vG  "^obQtiwv  dialect.  A  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeus  Charmon  also  stooiJi  \w  \\vfe  w^K^waV^^^.  '^lV'k^^ 
are,  bowcver,  uo  data  as  to  wlacl\iGT  t\vvis.^  ^qyvvX^  ^\ia\i^^\i<5.Vi^Vvi.\ 
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for  here  or  in  the  plain  itself.    The  whole  district  was  coyered  in 

antiquity  by  an  oak-forest  called  PeUigos. 

The  Battle  of  Mamtinba  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  July,  B.C. 
362.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Sparta  by  surprise, 
Epaminondtu  resolved  to  court  the  decision  of  open  battle.  With  his 
army  of  about  90,000  men  he  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  N.W.  direction 
through  the  forest  of  Pelages,  passing  Mantinea  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  halting,  however,  he  wheeled  round  and  advanced  again  towards 
Mantinea.  His  principal  troops,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians,  were  drawn 
up  in  wedge-shaped  formation  on  the  left  wing,  the  right  was  formed  ot 
the  Eubcean  auxiliaries  and  a  few  mercenaries.  The  cavalry  covered  his 
front.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was  held  by  the  Mantineans,  next 
to  them  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Acheeans,  and  on  the  left 
wing  fought  the  Athenians  —  in  all  a  little  over  20,000  men.  The  impe- 
tuous onset  of  the  Thebans  pierced  the  phalanx  of  Mantineans  and  Spar- 
tans; and  the  battle  was  decided  almost  before  it  had  been  begun.  But 
success  was  dearly  bought  by  the  mortal  wound  of  the  Theban  general, 
who  had  too  boldly  pressed  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  (p.  284). 

Mantinea  was  also  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  B.C.  418  (see  below),  and 
in  B.C.  206  of  the  sanguinary  victory  of  the  Achsean  general  Philopoemen 
(p.  900)  over  the  Spartans,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Acheean  League.  Philo- 
poemen slew  the  Spartan  leader,  the  ^tyrant*  Machanidas,  witii  his  own 
hand. 

The  road  follows  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  brook  for  some 
distance,  at  first  through  fields  of  corn  and  maize  and  afterwards 
through  vineyards.  In  1  hr.  (fully  2  hrs.  from  Tripolitza)  we  reach 
the  streamlet  of  OphiSy  across  which  a  bridge  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Xantinea  or  MarUineia,  now  called  PaUteopolU.  To  the  N. 
rises  the  Hill  of  Oourzouli  (p.  284),  on  which  lay  the  original  Man- 
tinea, and  which  in  later  times,  under  the  name  otPtolis  (i.e.  Polis, 
old  town),  was  used  as  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  unsuccessful  war. 

The  original  foundation  of  Mantinea  is  traced  back  to  MantineoSy  a 
son  of  Lykaon  (p.  908),  i.e.  to  the  earliest  period  of  Arcadia.  In  the 
Persian  Wars,  5U)  Mantinean  hoplites  are  mentioned  among  the  Grecian 
forces  at  Thermopylae  (p.  194).  The  city  in  the  plain  was  built  at  a  later 
date  and  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  several  rural  communities,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Argives,  who  desired  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  Tegea 
(p.  266),  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Sparta.  The  position  of  Mantinea  on 
tlie  low  pass  between  Arcadia  and  Argos  made  it  a  centre  of  traffic,  in 
a  country  the  rest  of  which  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-rear- 
ing. Its  early  commercial  prosperity  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  democratic 
constitution.  An  attempt  of  the  Mantineans  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
district  of  the  Parrhasians  and  their  adhesion  to  the  Argive-Athenian 
League  involved  them  in  strife  with  Sparta.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  B.C.  418  under  the  walls  of  Mantinea,  when  the  Spartan  King  Agis  de- 
feated the  united  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Mantineans,  and  restored  Spartans 
hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Fresh  contests  with  Sparta  and  the  taking 
of  Mantinea  by  King  Agesipolii,  who  destroyed  the  brick-walls  by  caus- 
ing the  Ophis  to  overflow  its  banks,  brought  about  the  complete  desertion 
of  the  town  in  B.C.  986.  The  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  166^  rendered  its  re- 
building possible.  The  desire  for  independence  next  led  the  citizens,  who 
hesitated  to  join  the  Arcadian  League,  to  prefer  alliance  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whose  defeat,  however,  they  shared  at  the  second  battle  of  Mantinea 
(see  above)  in  B.C.  962.  Its  opposition  to  the  Acheean  League  led  to  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Achwans  and  their  ally  Antigonos  Doson  (B.C. 
222 ;  comp.  p.  269)  and  to  the  second  dissolution  of  lti«  caxqxdcqltNN.^  ^na>g^O^ 
henceforth  existed  only  as  an  Achaean  colony .  Mu^et  ^«  xA.t&ft*  ^"^  K-oxv 
fftmeia.    The  old  name  was  at  length  restOTeiSi  Vi"^  YktkftxV^xk..  \xvsia. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  as  we  nofr  ftee  W^m  ^^X^^  \s«^s^^  ^ 
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the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Of  th6  CUy  WaUs  little  more 
than  the  three  lower  coarses  have  been  preserved ;  but  their  whole 
extent,  almost  3  M.  in  all,  may  still  be  traced,  with  about  100 
round  and  square  towers,  standing  at  intervals  of  85  ft.  Eight  gates 
may  still  be  distinctly  recognized,  including  the  S.  gate  called  Xenis^ 
by  which  the  road  trom  Tegea  entered,  the  Orchomenian  gate  on 
the  N.N. W.,  and  a  N.E.  gate  through  which  led  the  road  to  the 
spring  Melangeia,  near  the  village  of  PVUrmi,  connected  with  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct,  and  on  to  the  Argive  mountain-passes.  Only 
the  scantiest  traces  are  now  visible  of  the  large  public  buildings  or 
of  the  splendid  temples  adorned  with  statues  by  Praxiteles,  Alka- 
menes,  and  other  famous  masters.  A  few  remains  of  the  Theatre 
still  exist  amid  the  tilled  land  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  city, 
including  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  rows  of  seats  facing  the  E. 
and  a  few  tiers  of  the  seats  themselves.  Excavations  carried  on  by 
the  French  School  (p.  91)  in  1888  have  also  revealed  remains  of  the 
Q^pnnaaium^  with  a  semicircular  edifice  connected  with  it,  founda- 
tions of  a  temple,  and  other  relics.  The  more  important  objects  dis- 
covered have  been  removed  to  Athens,  the  others  to  Tripolitza. 

The  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  named  AluUm^  shnts  off  a  small  side 
valley  from  the  main  plain.  This  is  the  so-called  ^Fallow  Field^  (to  aovov 
ic8&{ov),  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  except  through  a  katavothra 
(p.  261).  At  the  S.  end  of  the  ^Fallow  Field*  rises  a  hill  bearing  the  rained 
town  of  Nettane^  near  the  modem  Ttijpiand.  The  road  from  the  Melan- 
geia  Gate  passes  to  the  N.  of  the  FaUow  Field  and  then  divides  into  the 
^Prinos  Road'  (6ia  Tipivou,  su  called  after  a  prickly  oak),  to  the  N.,  and 
the  steep  'Stair  Road'  (6ia  xXCfxaxoc))  now  named  after  the  •Portses'.  By 
either  of  these  road  Argos  lies  about  a  day's  journey  from  Mantinea. 

In  bye-gone  days,  when  the  drainage  of  the  plain  was  better, 
owing  to  the  katavothras  opening  in  the  mountains,  and  when 
Mantinea,  'the  lovely  city',  was  surrounded  by  well-tilled  fields, 
two  roads  led  hence  to  the  territory  of  Orchomenos.  At  the  present 
day  the  whole  country  has  become  a  swamp,  and  travellers  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  detour  by  the  hill  on  the  W. 

In  about  2/4  hr.  after  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Ophis  we 
reach  the  large  double-village  of  Kapsia,  whence  another  track 
leads  to  the  W.  to  Alonistena  and  the  ruins  of  Methydrion  (p.  296). 
We  then  turn  to  the  N.W.  into  the  ancient  Plain  of  AlkimSdon,  a 
lateral  valley  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  massive  and  pine-clad 
heights  of  Maenalon  and  Oatrakina.  A  ride  of  1^/4  hr.  brings  us 
to  the  town-like  village  of  Levidi,  where  quarters  may  be  found  in 
private  houses  or  in  one  of  the  larger  Magazia.  Levfdi  lies  on  a 
site  which  perhaps  was  that  of  the  ancient  Elymia^  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  range  of  hills  called  Anchisia  by  the  ancients,  bounding  the 
Mantinean  plain  on  tlie  N.  The  neighbouring  Panagia  chapel  may 
be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Artemis  Hym- 
nia,  which  was  highly  venerated  as  the  common  sanctuary  of  the 
Mantineans  and  Orcliomeniaua.  Ow  l\vfe^.  ^^  ^Net\wJ«.  \X\fc  xv^Uud 
baain  of  Orchomenos,  of  wMc^  l-eN\^i\^\\ifem<i^«rB^<5«^Vw»^. 
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Beyond  Levfdi  we  descend,  and  then  aseend  again  along  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Orchomenian  yalley  to  the  (1  hr.)  pastoral  village  of 
K(dpdkij  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  loftiest  Acropolis  In  Greece, 
siirmonnted  by  a  medieval  tower  and  the  niins  of  Orohomenos. 

The  Arcadian  Orehomeadi  (3070  ft.),  appearing  on  coins  also 
as  Erchomeno8,  was  in  early  times,  according  to  legend,  the  mistress 
of  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  The  citizens  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  ThermopylsB  and  Platsa,  and  until  the  Peloponnesian  war  were 
governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  Elatos,  the  *flr-man'.  The  im- 
portance of  the  town  declined  in  later  times.  The  ascent  from 
Kalpaki  to  the  summit  (^2  ^'0  passes  three  distinct  lines  of  fortifl- 
cation.  The  lowest  of  these,  built  in  a  regular  horizontal  style, 
dates  from  the  later  city  as  Pausanias  (p.  cxiii)  saw  it,  when  the 
inhabitants  dwelt  more  on  the  slopes  and  nearer  their  fields.  The 
second  wall  was  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  but  carefully  finished. 
A  similar  wall  is  found  at  the  top  (where  there  is  a  flat  space  of 
considerable  size),  surrounding  an  upper  citadel  and  now  connected 
with  the  mediffival  tower.  The  view  extends  far  beyond  the  Orcho- 
menian territory;  to  the  N.E.  are  the  mountains  round  the  Stym- 
phalian  lake;  to  the  N.,  where  the  Acropolis  is  most  precipitous, 
the  marsh  approaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  itself ;  to  the  E.  is  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  waters  of  the  S.  Orchomenian  plain 
flow  to  the  lower  N.  half,  by  means  of  a  'charadra'  or  torrent ;  beyond 
rise  abrupt  cliffs,  the  Traehy  (*rugged')  of  the  ancients,  now  crowned 
with  a  mediaeval  watch-tower.  A  third  tower  of  the  same  sort  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Orchomenos,  to  the  N.W. 

From  Kalp&ki  we  proceed  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
passing  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios^  to  (25  min.)  the  village 
of  RoHsiaj  through  which  leads  the  usual  road  to  the  N.  plain  of  Or- 
chomenos. Near  the  chapel  are  some  ruined  walls  connected  with 
the  second  line  of  fortification.  The  plain,  especially  in  the  centre, 
continues  marshy  until  far  on  in  summer.  In  the  W.  part  of  it, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  town  of  Kaphyae  (the  ruins  of 
which  lie  near  the  village  of  ChetousOy  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kalpaki), 
is  a  katavothra  (p.  184),  now  nearly  filled  up.  Our  way  lies  through 
the  E.  part  of  the  plain,  passing  the  Tenean  Springs  and  massive 
cliffs,  and  then  enters  a  wooded  ravine.  After  passing  some  shep- 
herds^ houses  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Bedendld.  We  then 
proceed  through  a  bleak  hilly  district,  between  Mt.  Skiathis  (modem 
Slapiesd)  on  the  right  and  Ml.  Oryxis  (modern  Saitta)  on  the  left, 
and  descend  through  a  picturesque  gorge  to  (1  hr.)  Oouydza,  a 
village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Phene6s. 

The  Lake  of  Fliene6t  (2470  ft.  above  sea-level),  the  water  of 
which  is  generally  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  about  b^/^  M.  Iokv^  wcA 
473  M.  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  b^  N^tR.  ^>l\^X\v\%.  vsv^^vyvNs.-. 
already  mentioned;  on  the  W.  by  the  mKaaVvft  PeflftJtelevi  Vs^:fiftK^  ^'^^^ 
now  called  Iburtourdna  ;  on  the  E.  M  ^^«»  0«T^^^e^<>^  i4.tA  ^.«s»^^^ 
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on  by  the  picturesquely  shaped  JiTy^fenc  (7790  ft.),  now  called  Zirid, 
and  seldom  quite  free  f^oro  snow.  The  lake  owes  its  existence  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  its  water  finds  only  a  limited  means  of  exit  in  the 
katavothisB  (p.  184)  near  Gouy6za,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  at 
its  8.  end.  The  stream  formed  by  the  katavothr«,  the  ancient  La- 
don  (now  called  Rouphia),  flows  past  the  W.  slope  of  the  same 
mountains.  The  chief  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Phoniitiko  Potimi. 
In  antiquity  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  a  fertile 
plain,  across  which  the  little  river  was  conducted  to  the  katavothne  by 
means  of  an  embanked  canal  V/2  M.  long.  This  vast  undertaking  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  here, 
after  he  was  expelled  from  Tiryns.  Details  about  the  entire  district  are 
to  he  found  in  the  geography  of  JStrabo^  who  took  them  from  Eratosthenes 
(d.  194  B.C.).  At  the  time  of  PatucMiat  the  valley  was  dry,  though  the 
river  no  longer  flowed  in  the  artificial  canal,  but  in  a  course  it  had  made 
fur  itself.  In  modem  times  we  hear  of  an  inundation  in  the  18th  cent., 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  convent  of  St.  George  (p.  289).  The 
present  century  has  seen  two  changes  in  the  state  of  the  valley.  At  first 
it  was  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  but  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it  transformed  itself  once  more  into  the  bed  of  a  deep  lake,  which 
for  some  years  after  1832  steadily  decreased  in  size.  At  present  the  efflux 
and  influx  balance  each  other.  A  change  in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains, such  for  example  as  would  result  from  an  earthquake,  might  lead 
either  to  a  sudden  draining  of  the  entire  lake  or  to  a  very  large  increase 
in  its  volume. 

The  Oryxis  or  Saitta  mountains  descend  precipitously  toward 
the  lake.  The  bridle-path  leads  high  up  along  the  E.  bank,  but  is 
at  first  so  narrow  that  two  riders  can  scarcely  pass  each  other.  Dif- 
ferently coloured  marks  on  the  rocks  denote  the  varying  levels  of  the 
water  (comp.  p.  184).  After  about  1  hr.  the  path  descends  into  a 
small  Tipariau  plain  and  leads  past  a  spring  to  the  (21/4  hrs.  from 
Gouyoza)  village  of  Mousid.  We  then  proceed  through  fields  of  maize 
and  vineyards,  passing  Misand^  to  (86  min.)  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Phonidtiko  Potdmi  or  stream  of  Phonia  (the  classical  Olbios  or 
Arodnios ),  which  we  cross.  We  leave  the  Palcedkastro  of  Phoneos, 
with  a  Chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos j  to  the  left,  and  ascend  in  35  min. 
more  to  the  Knlyvia  of  Phonid.  (About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  this 
point,  and  about  2Y4M.  to  the  N.  of  Misan6,  lies  Ooura^  the  capital 
of  the  district,  where  hospitable  quarters  may  be  found  at  the  house 
of  the  demarch,  an  accomplished  physician,  by  those  who  do  not 
prefer  the  Kalyvia,  which  lie  more  on  the  direct  way.) 

The  Kalyvia  village,  now  officially  named  Fli6ne6s,  is  larger 
than  Phonid  proper,  which  lies  higher  up,  and  affords  fair  night- 
quarters.  It  is  embosomed  in  trees.  The  little  town  of  *Phene6s', 
situated  above  the  N.  verge  of  the  valley,  has  always  been  the 
capital  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  lake  and  of  the  surround- 
ino:  mountains.  But  the  scantiness  of  the  ruins  now  extant  pre- 
vents any  very  trustworthy  decision  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this 
town.  According  to  the  descilptiou  of  Pauaanias  we  should  look  for 
it  on  the  summit  of  Hagios  Elias,  to  Wve^"^  .  ol  >iXife  ^\fe%,«w\.^V^\\e;Q*, 
but  only  a  ruined  chapel  and  lAie  TeitvaXw^  ol  \ivfe^\»^^  ^wNIy^^-^^x^ax^ 
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Me  to  bo  Mseii  there.  TliE  plitcau  on  thu  alope  of  Mount  St.  Elisf, 
intersortcd  hy  a  gorge,  on  whiiih  llie  Phonii  mentioned  at  p.  188 
Btinds,  it  well  Btted  (o  be  the  8ite  of  b  city.  Tbe  bin  now  Rulliid 
tbe  Paiae6ktaiT0  of  Phentlti,  wtib  a  A-agmeut  oF  a  potygonal  wsl), 
3/,  M.  below  the  Kalyvis,  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  aii- 
i^ient  times  Pheiiefis  was  tbe  seat  of  i.  temple  of  Artemts  Henripps, 
whinb  ITlyBsea  waa  said  to  bsve  founded,  becanse  be  dlacovcred  bia 
lost  borees  bere. 

FwiH  PnENam  to  Nehia,  10  bra.  We  toUov  the  Bfwve-riwierlbed 
rauU  to  Mltta6.  ind  there  turn  lo  the  E.  and  uceEd  loi  saddle  heloeen 
Oii-mUioa  sTid  Ibe  SkUthli  HU.  lo  the  9.  (p.  2S7).  We  next  crosA  a 
h.iren  lilly  Iracl  lu  Kiania  (Si/i  hri>.   from  PhenortB),  wilh  the  piclur- 
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Tbe  route  to  Solos  (5  hrs.)  eioeaes  tbe  ridge  above  Pbeneda  and 
then  deacends  into  a  vine-Dovered  valley,  where  a  amsU  domed 
nhapel  Is  s&id  to  marie  the  site  of  the  Convtnt  of  St.  Beorgt,  before 
it  was  fotoed  bank  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury. The  convent  now  stands  1  M.  farther  on  (2Vj  M.  from  Phe- 
neiSs),  at  tbe  foot  of  Ml.  Krathii  and  on  the  other  side  of  a  brooli 
shaded  by  plane-trees.    Fine  view. 

Farther  on  we  prouond  through  woodi  of  Hrs  and  other  treos  and 
past  numerona  springs,  and  in  I'/jhr.  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge  ot 
Mt.  Krathls.  We  then  descend,  following  the  nonrac  of  the  Za- 
To^chla.  The  Qrs  gradually  give  place  to  thick  grovoa  of  planC'trecl. 
1ti  1  hr.  more  we  resell  Zaroichla,  a  part  of  which,  Kaio-ZaroHehlo, 
lies  on  the  right  hank.  On  the  sboib  bank  lies  Hagia  Varvdra,  bo- 
low  which  wo  pass  in  35  min.  more.  Near  the  village  of  FourWfif, 
at  the  base  of  the  iCoep  rocky  hill  of  K'ntapA^gia,  40  min,  farther  on, 
we  again  cross  the  brook.    Beyond  this  point  wo  ascend  for  '/i  hr. 

Al  the  foot  of  tho  Bitl  of  Hitgioi  Etias.  which  la  an  interesting 
Held  for  (he  hotauist,  the  Styx  and  the  Zarolinhla  brooks  nnito  to 
form  a  stream,  known  to  tbe  aonients  as  AVulAla.  On  tbe  slope  of 
the  bill  lies  the  prosperous  village  of  Boloi  (6  Eui7.Dc),  where  tiav- 
ellDrs  usually  spend  the  night  in  one  o(  the  magaxlf  or  In  a  private 
house,  both  for  the  sake  of  tho  eiiiursioii  to  the  B^-a.  mv&tsa»i;- 
count  of  the  distance  henra  to  KaUvr^ta.  "^e  \.cte  o^laX-R » *»^ 
view  of  the  massive  Chelmoa.  To  tlie  N  .  Wfc  1\ie  -i\\\».l'«.  o'^"*'^ 
rai?^f  a/Id  PerisW™  fp.  291).  On«  ot  t^vese  ttate  ^\\\l^S.>•»  ^■*'- 
S4.««,««>  Gree<:e.  V^ 
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present  the  ancient  Nonakris,  after  which  the  entire  district  was 
named  in  antiquity. 

The  walk  to  and  from  the  point  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ellas  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Falls  of  Btjz  takes  3  hrs.  Opposite  ns 
rise  the  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  huge  Chelmos  (see  below). 
The  thread  of  water  descends  from  one  of  these,  against  a  background 
of  dark  moss,  which  has  earned  for  the  brook  the  name  of  MavronSri, 
or  'Black  Water'.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the  water  loses  itself 
in  a  chaos  of  scattered  rocks.  It  is  only  at  the  time  of  the  melting 
of  the  snow  that  the  fall  attains  any  size.  It  owes  its  reputation 
less  to  its  own  beauty  than  to  the  legends  of  the  ancients,  who  saw 
in  the  barren  mountain-tract  around  and  in  the  icy  coldness  of  the 
stream  an  image  of  the  underworld,  and  so  used  the  name  in  their 

representations  of  the  abode  of  the  departed. 

Travellers  usually  content  themselves  with  the  visit  to  this  point  of 
view.  The  way  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  fall  is  very  fatiguing  and  adds 
3  hrs.  to  the  excursion.  We  cross  the  brook,  traverse  a  long  range  of 
hills  on  the  left  bank,  and  finally  clamber  over  numerous  fallen  rocks 
to  the  spot  where  the  falling  water  is  collected  in  a  rocky  basin.  The 
air  is  icily  cold.  An  incautious  draught  from  the  basin  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  exaggerated  assertion  of  the  ancients 
that  the  water  itself  was  deadly.  The  spray  of  the  waterfall  assumes 
beautiful  rainbow  tints  at  midday  and  reminds  us  of  Hesiod^s  conceit 
that  Iris  with  a  golden  vessel  fetched  from  the  Styx  the  water  by  which 
the  gods  swore  the  inviolable  oath. 

The  ascent  of  Chelmos  (about  3^2  ^'s*  f^om  Solos;  guide  neces- 
sary), which  may  be  combined  with  the  continuation  of  the  journey 
to  Kalavryta,  is  highly  interesting.  As  the  view  is  finest  at  sunrise, 
travellers  should  start  from  Solos  in  the  afternoon  and  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  the  shepherds'  huts  ('stani')  on  the  Xerokampos.  In 
10  min.  the  route  crosses  the  Styx  by  an  arched  bridge  of  stone, 
and  ascends  the  slope  to  (25  min.)  the  village  of  Oounaridnikaj 
above  which  we  observe  the  fortified  entrance  of  a  cave  held  by  a 
few  Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  We 
ascend  farther  to  a  lofty  ridge,  on  the  brow  of  which,  as  we  approach 
from  below,  we  see  huge  blocks  of  rock.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  flat 
table-land  of  the  Xerdkampos,  on  which  the  route  to  Kalavryta  is 
marked  by  pillars  of  stone.  We  soon  come  upon  one  of  the  summer- 
huts  of  the  shepherds,  where  the  will  to  be  hospitable  must  to  some 
extent  be  taken  for  the  deed.  Provisions  and  wraps  must  be  brought 
from  Solos,  so  that  if  necessary  the  night  may  be  spent  in  the  open 
air  (the  height  above  sea-level  is  already  considerable). 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  we  start  for  the  summit  (about  2  hrs.). 
The  patli  traverses  a  gorge,  which  the  snow  hardly  leaves  even  in 
summer,  and  then  mounts  by  fatiguing  goat-tracks,  over  a  low 
hill  and  a  ridge  commanding  a  view  of  the  profound  ravine  of  the 
Styx ,  to  the  rounded  summit  which  forms  the  highest  point  of 
*CbelmoBf  the  ancient  Aroduia  ^jC'i^b  iX.."^.  T\v%  ^\ew  embraces  al- 
most  the  whole  of  Greece,  itom  t\vvi  m^xiAvUvsv^  QiT^^-esa^:"^  Va  ^vi. 
Cretan  5eA,  and  is  not  inferioi  to  t\ia.t  ^iQm^«rMk.«»^^%. 
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The  insular  character  of  the  Peloponnesus  presents  itself  with  wonder- 
ful distinctness.  Erytnanthos  (p.  318)  is  seen  with  great  clearness  to  the 
W.,  with  the  plain  of  Patras  to  the  right  of  it  and  the  coast-line  of 
Mesolonghi  \  to  the  K.  W.  lies  the  PancKha^on  (p.  31*0  or  coast-plain  near 
iEgion;  to  the  N.  the  long  Gulf  of  Corinth}  to  the  £.  S^lUne  (p.  288)-, 
to  the  S.  Penteleia  (p.  287),  Ostrakina,  and  the  MaenaUan  Mia*  (p.  294)  ^ 
farther  off  the  mountains  of  Argos,  Laconia,  N.  Hessenla,  and  Arcadia. 
In  N.  Greece  (named  from  W.  to  £.)  rise  the  serrated  iEtollMi  Mts.,  the 
Kionia  (p.  146),  the  finely  formed  Partuusos  (p.  146),  the  broad-backed  Bel' 
icon  (p.  162).  the  dark  Eithaeron  (p.  167),  and  the  sharply  defined  moun- 
tains of  Attica.  More  in  the  foreground  stands  the  Megaxian  Qeraneia 
(p.  145),  like  a  hnge  pyramid  fallen  into  the  sea,  dividing  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  Gulfs. 

We  may  now  return  across  the  rocky  mass,  known  as  Peiray  on 

whicb  rises  the  source  of  the  Styx,  a  little  above  the  upper  edge 

of  the  fall.  

From  Solos  to  Megaspeljeon,  by  the  direct  route.  We  descend 
the  valley  of  theKrathls,  pass  the  neighbouring  villages  oiM€8or(y&gi 
and  PerisUra,  which  along  with  Solos  are  known  as  KloukinaeSy  and 
then  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  Chelmos  proper  by  a  fatiguing  track 
traversing  a  barren  mountain-region.  As  the  distance  is  only  about 
12  M.  (4  hrs.),  Megaspelaon  can  be  reached  by  this  route  in  one 
day  from  Pheneos  (p.  288) ;  but  travellers  must  make  sure  that  the 
agogiat  is  well  acquainted  with  the  way,  which  may  easily  be 
missed.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  reach  the  convent  before 
sunset,  as  admission  afterwards  is  not  easily  obtained,  even  by  tra- 
vellers with  good  Introductions.  Megcupelaeon,  see  p.  292. 


FaoM  SoLos  TO  MBGA8PBL.S0N  VIA  Kalatbtta.  From  Solos  to 
Xero'ilMimpos(lY2''l^/4hT.),  see  p.  290.  Trayellers  who  make  the  ascent 
of  Chelmos  may  leave  their  horses  at  the  herdsmen's  huts,  until 
they  descend.  The  way  is  indicated  by  stone  pillars,  which  are 
especially  useful  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  It  de- 
scends past  the  spring  KrydvryaiSj  much  frequented  by  the  herds, 
and  then  skirts  the  N.  side  of  a  long  narrow  ravine.  The  S.  side  of 
the  ravine  is  formed  by  the  Veliay  a  ridge  projecting  from  Chelmos, 
which  farther  on  separates  the  plains  of  Kalavryta  and  Soudena. 
{Sotidendy  to  the  S.  of  the  ridge,  is  the  ancient  Luaoiy  where  stood 
a  famous  temple  of  refuge  dedicated  to  Artemis  Hemera  or  Hemer- 
asia.)   In  about  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Xerokampos  we  reach  — 

Kal4vT7ta(^2300ft.),  a  place  with  lOGOinhab.,  the  capital  of  an 
eparchy  of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kalavryta  stream,  the  Erasinos  of  the  ancients.  Above  the  town 
rises  the  imposing  acropolis  of  Kastro  or  Tremoto,  on  which  is  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  powerful  barons  of  Tournay,  prohably  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Seigneurs  de  la  Trtfmouille.  Kalavryta. Q\^«^^- 
tlful  spring')  owes  its  name  to  the  nuisietow^  «^i\».%^  \si\\.^^^^- 
honrhood,  the  chief  of  which,  the  laif^e  KaXoror^Uivft,  ^'ev  ^^'^'^i 
Myssos  (so-called  because  it  was  \)©\VeNek^  Vi  c«xfe  Vt«^'«-'i  ^^^"^  '*'^'' 
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rises  at  the  base  of  an  ivy-clad  rock.   The  blocks  of  marble  which 

lie  in  front  of  it  may  have  formerly  enclosed  the  spring. 

About  1^4  M.  beyond  the  spring  lies  the  convent  of  Hagia 

Lavra,  prettily  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  lateral  valley,  opening 

to  the  S.W.  and  watered  by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Kalavryta. 

The  court  contains  a  huge  plane-tree.    Fine  view  towards  the  plain 

of  Kalavryta.    Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  (p.  30),    Andreas 

Londos,  and  other  Greek  prelates  here  unfurled,  in  March,  1821,  the 

banner  (now  preserved  as  a  valuable  relic)  round  which  the  Greeks 

first  rallied  against  the  Turks.     The  voivode  Arnaut-Oglou,   who 

commanded  the  Turks  at  Kalavryta,  was  forced  to  surrender  with 

300  men  and  was  executed  by  the  Greeks.   —  From  Kalavryta  a 

road  leads  towards  the  W.,  via  Hagos  Ylasos  (p.  344),  to  (11  ^2^^^ 

Patras  (p.  29).  —  To  the  S.W.  a  route  ascending  the  valley  from 

Kalavryta  leads  to  Olympia  (2  days),  via  Psophis  (near  the  khan  of 

TripotamOf  on  the  Erymanthos  river)  and  LcUa  (p.  344). 

The  plain  of  KaUvryta  belonged  in  antiquity  to  the  little  Arcadian 
clan  of  the  KytMetheis  or  KifneUhoHs^  who  were  nni verbally  notorions  and 
deteated  for  their  lawlessness  and  indifference  to  all  higlier  civilisation. 
Their  capital  Kj/ncutiM  is  supposed,  doubtless  with  justice,  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  town. 

Below  Kalavryta  the  path  follows  the  course  of  the  Erasinos 
and  traverses  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  high  cliffs.  To  the  left, 
at  a  considerable  height,  lies  the  village  of  Kerpinf.  We  cross  the 
stream  several  times,  on  the  last  occasion  by  a  stone  bridge,  shortly 
before  reaching  which  we  pass  the  'Maiden's  Spring'  (ttj^  x6p7jc  t| 
pp6oi;),  called  into  being  by  the  holy  shepherdess  Euphrosync  (see 
below).  We  then  ascend  by  a  zigzag  path  to  the  large  'Convent  of 
the  Cave',  in  the  guest-chamber  of  which  King  Otho  was  once  received 
(visitors  place  5  fr.  in  the  offertory  on  departure). 

Megaspelseon ,  the  largest  and  most  important  monastery  in 
Greece,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff,  the  lower  part  of 
which,  forming  a  huge  vaulted  cave  100  ft.  deep  and  200  ft.  broad, 
affords  room  for  the  entire  building.  The  foundation  of  the  convent 
is  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Simeon  and  Theodoros  of  Saloniki  and 
the  shepherdess  Euphrosyne  of  GalataB  (now  Zachlorotj,  p.  293), 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  4th  century.  The  bulk  of 
the  present  five-storied  building  was  erected  after  a  fire  in  1640. 
From  a  distance  its  appearance  is  very  imposing,  but  on  a  nearer 
approach,  its  dirtiness  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  many  parts 
become  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The  sheer  rock  above,  in  the 
fissures  of  which  devout  eyes  discern  three  crosses,  is  surmounted 
by  two  tower-like  bastions,  which  played  their  part  in  the  success- 
ful defence  of  the  monastery  by  the  warlike  monks  and  500  Pallikars 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops  in  July,  1827. 

Like  several  other  similar  ealabWaYiTSifcTvV*  \u  Greece,  Megaspela?on  is 
an    'Idwrrbvthinic''   convent.    Eac\v  Txwixik  onntv?,   ^  cvcVisNtl  %Vt«^  c\f;  the 
conventual  'property,  and  in  parUcula-T  a.  a^ec\«.\  \\«i^«^  vil \^\i^  yjVvOs^  Vs^ 
caltivatea  himself  or  causes  to  be  cuUVva-Ve^L.   "Y^ift  ^*^q%^\  vil  \\i^  ^xk^- 


or  ei-»bboU  •! 


lijF  B  governiQB  Inidj,  cliosen  uvery  flie  jmrs,  eon- 
Mci,  ur  abbot,  ind  twa  SrmlmiM.  The  Prohiaotmtiiei. 
ijoys  a  onUia  canilderaEiDn.  A  reporl  of  lb?  canvenl's 
uiDaalIj>  ftimiibiid  la  (be  Oniek  eavernment.   Tbu  in- 


Tbe  LiBiiRI  coDtaioK  almoal  eicliulvely  (b«>]i 
hulls  »f  the  Hyiantlneenipsi'urs,  Uio  seals  ofwblcb 
bj  tbf  VeaEHaon. 


>l  richly  adornnd 
irnJAii)  of  tlifi  "TemplaD'j  conta 


Opposite  tbe  convent  lies  ZnrldOT0&,  Ronslstiug  of  an  upper  aiii) 
a  lower  lillage.  Our  rante  pasgea  the  latter  and  ilesnenda  tlio 
conrsii  or  the  Ermlnoi,  In  about  1  hr.  the  vlllige  of  DoumeiiS  bi:- 
loiuea  visible  on  the  left,  and  the  route  nenally  taken  begins  to  aa- 
o.!iid  the  B.  slope  of  tbe  Routftuf  Mti.  (;blgheat  auminlt  4816  Ct.). 
[Another  track  croBaee  tlie  bilU  in  a  N.W.  direi^Cion  and  desrenda 
through  tbe  VoiiphoiisU  valley.]  Our  route  triveraes  a  gorge  at  nome 
height  above  tbe  stream,  nroases  some  wllitish  bills,  akirts  a  aeriea 
of  riven  slopes,  and  Huaily  dearenda  again  to  the  Khan  ofMamotitiS 
1^3  bra.  frani  Megsspelmon). 

The  palled kastro  of  the  same  name,  also  called  Jdra,  about  ^/^  M. 
farther  on.  ia  tbe  annient  Bonrk,  after  wbirh  tbe  lower  counie  of  the 
Era*lno»  in  tailed  VouniTW  Potumi.  The  ailnienl  Acbaan  town  of 
Boiira  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  373. 
The  preaoDt  niina,  past  which  wo  ride,  date  mainly  from  the  period 
after  its  rebuilding. 

We  nextpsaga  Chaptl  cf  Hagioi  Kanitantinoif  probably  ori^iipy- 
iiig  the  site  of  an  ancient  aandnary;  a  large  slab  lying  on  the 
grounrl  close  by  bears  a  representation  of  a  shield  in  high  relief.  Aa 
we  ascend  the  narrow  rocky  path,  we  pass  various  tngtaents  of 
walls.  At  the  8.  W.  base  of  the  liigheat  part  of  the  predpitoDs  hill 
of  Boura  lie  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre,  with  remains  of  lb 
rows  of  seats.  The  orchestra  ia  about  3U  paoea  hroid.  ftwae.  sA  ■&*■ 
apects tors  vomm and ed  the  flue  view  Wwwi*  ttie  C.(n'iWCaN«i.*s-A'<., 
lellh  Ihi  mountains  oS  N,  Greece  toweT^n^^je-jott^  ^^.-  ^-  ^«^g 
mains  of  the  (own- walls  luay  be  Irared  \j?\o'n  tXve  i^e»^c-     ,^^H 
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We  proceed  amidst  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  evidently  torn 
from  the  mountain  by  the  above-mentioned  earthquake,  and  then 
descend  through  vineyards  and  olive-groves  to  the  valley  of  the 
Vouphousia^  the  ancient  Kerynites.  In  about  50  min.  we  reach  the 
hamlet  of  DervSni  tes  Mamousids  and  beyond  it  the  river  itself, 
which  here  forms  several  islands  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain.  A 
semicircular  vaulted  rock-tomb  appears  on  the  left  bank,  IVi^- 
farther  on.  The  ancient  mountain-town  of  Ketyneia  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  hill  above. 

On  entering  the  plain  we  cross  the  Youphousia  and  pass  the 
villages  of  NikoldVca  and  (Y2  l^'O  Biidmylo,  the  greater  part  of 
which  lies  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  left.  In  50  min.  more  we 
reach  the  rapid  Selinus  (p.  235),  near  the  embouchure  of  which 
lay  Helikej  destroyed  in  B.C.  373.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a 
railway-bridge  (p.  235)  and  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  We  proceed 
through  vineyards  to  (25  min.).  — 

AUgion;  see  p.  235. 

40.  From  Tripolitea  to  Olympia  vi&  Dimitiana. 

This  route  takes  two  days  (from  Tripolitza  to  DimUzema  9  hrs. ; 
thence  to  Olympia  10  hrs.)  and  should  be  attempted  only  during  the  fa- 
vourable season  of  the  year,  as  in  winter  the  snowfalls  among  the  moun- 
tains and  the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers  (p.  297)  may  occasion  hindrances, 
while  no  good  night-quarters  are  to  be  found  except  at  Dimitzana.  The 
route  by  Karytaena  and  AndriUaena  (R.  41),  which  takes  one  day  more, 
is  much  preferable.    Beyond  Dimitzana  the  scenery  is  very  attractive. 

Tripolitza,  see  p.  265.  The  route  skirts  the  Trikorpha  Hills  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  and  crosses  the  S.  ramifications  of  the  Maena- 
lon  Mis.  ,  the  chief  water-course  of  which  is  the  winding  He- 
lisson ,  here  called  the  brook  of  Davia.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
town  we  enter  the  narrow  mountain-locked  plain,  the  S.W.  part  of 
which  was  named  by  the  ancients  Triodoi  or  the  Three  Koads.  The 
tomb  of  Arkas,  the  mythical  royal  ancestor  of  the  Arcadians  was 
pointed  out  there.  The  mediaval  castle  which  we  see  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Ardchova,  perhaps  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  small  ancient  town  of  Lykoa;  while  the  small  ruined 
citadel,  called  Palaeo-Selimna,  on  the  high  summit  above  the  ham- 
let of  Karterdliy  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Soumetia  or  Souma- 
tion.  David  and  Pidna,  the  other  two  villages  in  the  little  plain, 
also  appear  to  occupy  ancient  sites,  the  former,  where  there  is  a 
pal£e6kastro  with  ancient  remains  incorporated  in  mediaeval  fortifi- 
cations, representing  Maenalos,  while  the  picturesque  site  of  the 
latter,  with  its  mediaeval  castle  and  ancient  remains,  seems  to  be 
that  of  Dipaea^  noted  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Spartans 
over  the  Arcadians  in  B.C.  469  (p.  271). 

The   track    gradually    ascew^s  to  \]tvft  N\\Va.^<a  of    Ckrysovflsi 
(3610  ft.  ;    8y.>  hrs.    from  TnpoWtxa.*,  U^^^X^xW.  ^wst>i>sv^\\^,  ^\v<«^ 
the  fatiguing  part  of  the  route  \>eg\\\?>.  ^^^^  Mt.Uoud.VCj.V^<^^\il\.\ 
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about  1  hr.  farther  on,  several  tracks  meet.  We  may  choose  either 
the  shorter  but  more  fatiguing  path  to  the  N.  W.  across  the  S.  heights 
of  the  Thaum€uion  Mts,  of  the  ancients  (the  modem  Maddra),  or 
the  longer  but  decidedly  preferable  track,  which  leads  to  the  W. 
between  Mt.  RoudU  on  the  right  and  the  almost  equally  high  Mt. 
Ellas  on  the  left.  By  this  latter  route  we  arrive  in  2-274  hrs.  at 
the  village  of  Stemnitza^  conjectured  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient HypsHa.  The  shapes  of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  very 
beautiful.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the  Klfnitza  (5080  ft.],  to  the 
N.,  separating  Stemnitza  from  Zygovisti  and  Dimitzana. 

Tlie  route  from  StemnitRa  to  Karyteena  (p.  902)  takes  aboat  41/4  hrs. 
About  halfway,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dimiisana  river,  lies  AUikolo^ 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  OoriffS,  the  name  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  transferred,  with  Slavonic  modifications,  to  Karytsena. 

We  descend  to  the  Streamlet  of  Dimitsana,  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Lousios  or  (in  its  lower  course)  the  OortynioSj  and 
proceed  along  its  left  bank,  amid  vineyards  yielding  an  excellent 
sparkling  wine,  in  the  direction  of  the  considerable  hill  on  which 
Dimitzana  lies,  2^2  ^'s.  from  Stemnitza. 

Dimitz&na.  —  KJutn  of  MUiiddU,  outside  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
good,  with  tolerable  fare  at  moderate  prices.  Oood  accommodation  may 
also  be  obtained,  by  means  of  an  introduction,  at  one  of  the  better-class 
houses  in  the  town. 

Dimitzdna,  a  small  town  with  2200  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  high  rooky  ridge,  which 
ends  on  the  W.  in  the  steep  Acropolis  (Palitedkastro)^  surmounted 
with  ancient  and  mediaeval  ruined  fortifications,  and  on  the  £.  in 
the  Hill  of  Hagia  Paraskeve,  on  which  stands  a  chapel.  The  noisy 
stream  flows  past  on  the  W.  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel.  The  site 
is  that  of  some  ancient  town,  not  yet  identified  with  certainty  (per- 
haps Theutia),  Under  the  Turks  Dimitzana  was  the  seat  of  a  highly 
reputed  school,  remodelled  in  1764  by  the  learned  Agapios,  which 
poAsossed  an  extensive  library  and  was  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  entire  Peloponnesus  as  a  centre  of  higher  culture.  Among 
its  alumni  were  Gregorios,  Patriarch  of  Gonstantinople,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  his  own  church  on  Raster  Eve,  1822,  and  the 
patriotic  bishop  Germanos  of  Patras  (p.  30).  The  freedom-loving 
people  of  Dimitzina  were  among  the  most  determined  participators 
In  the  War  of  Independence;  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Tripolitza  (p.  265),  and  to  the  present  day  they  boast  that 
the  Turks  never  set  foot  in  their  town.  Dimitzana  has  now  little 
life,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  in  ruins.  As  in  many  other  of 
the  mountain-communities  of  Arcadia,  its  inhabitants  have  become 
more  numerous  than  the  land  can  maintain,  and  many  of  them 
emigrate  to  Athens  and  other  large  towns  of  Greece  or  even  abroad 
as  traders  (cattle-dealers )  or  artisans  (tinkers  or  8ho«^\!^«?k«^i>^.  ^^vn^ 
of  these  to  whom  fortune  has  been  t«kVO\vn^Aft  Vvj^  ^w«w  ^*i«sJ^Nx 
Jove  of  borne  by  Urge  0ft8  to  theit  iiaWv©  \a^\\.  ^,^  ^1^ 

In  the  principsil  square,   opposite  eac\v  ol\v*st,  vt«>  ^«^  ^  "^ 
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Hagia  Kyrinke  and  the  imposing  new  Public  School  (^XXtjvix&v 
T^oXelovJ,  both  buildings  presented  by  a  wealthy  native  of  the  town 
resident  in  Russia.  The  school  (which  has  been  reorganised)  has 
regained,  under  the  competent  management  of  the  priest  HUrony^ 
mo8,  some  of  its  former  renown.  A  Marble  Liothj  of  good  archaic 
workmanship,  found  in  the  town,  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
building.     The  interior  contains  a  small  Collection  of  ArUiquitieSj 

which  is  obligingly  shown  to  visitors  by  Father  Hieronymos. 

The  VxflTiBULR  contains  a  few  inflcripiions.  —  In  the  Psimcipal  Hall 
is  the  interesting  Collection  of  Antiquities,  the  most  important  objects 
in  which  were  found  at  Sparta.  Among  the  most  notable  are  two  8e- 
pulchrai  Anathemes.  each  with  a  relief  of  a  seated  figure  with  a  kan- 
tharoB,  the  one  inscribed  ^Timokles''  and  the  other  *Aristokle9\  The 
former  is  archaic  (the  inscription  more  recent),  and  the  latter  dates  from 
the  Roman  period.  Two  Headi  of  HeretUes^  one  with  a  beard,  the  other 
without,  from  Herman  used  for  architectonic  purposes,  are  counterparts 
of  those  in  the  museum  at  Sparta.  IfecaUy  with  triple  body,  from  Messene. 
Large  fragment  of  an  Atlas  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dimitzana.  The 
cases  contain  small  terracotta  figures  and  vessels,  small  bronzes  (see 
below),  and  coins  from  various  places.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  an 
archaic  one  from  Sparta.  —  This  hall  also  contains  the  relics  of  the  old 
Library^  must  of  the  volumes  of  which  were  used  to  make  cartridges  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  while  its  greatest  treasures  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Athens. 

The  well-kept  square  C/Ommands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain- 
terrace  to  the  S.,  with  the  houses  ot  Palaeoehori  ('Old  Village'),  a 
chapel,  and  some  powder-mills,  which  played  a  part  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Beyond  the  vine-clad  hills 
which  lino  both  sides  of  the  river  rise  the  Acropolis  of  Karytaena 
(p.  802 )  and  the  suow-covered  mountains  of  Laconia.  —  Through 
the  liberality  of  one  of  its  citizens  every  part  of  the  town  is  provid- 
ed with  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Near  Karkaloii,  about  41/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Dimitzana,  are  some  fine 
old  city- walls,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  Theisoa.  During 
excavations  made  here  in  1881  by  Father  Hieronymos,  a  number  of  bronze 
nail-heads  were  found,  lying  in  regular  lines  in  front  of  the  steps  of  a 
building.  These,  now  in  the  school  at  Dimitzana,  were  probably  from 
a  wooden  door  that  had  fallen  down  and  mouldered  away.  —  From  the 
route  hence  to  MagoUAiana^  a  path  diverges  on  the  right  to  Nemnitza 
(2  hrs.).  The  ancient  ruins  there  indicate  the  site  of  the  little  town  of 
Methydrion^  which  gave  the  name  of  Methydrias  to  the  whole  district. 
From  Methydrion  to  Mantinca,  see  p.  286.  Davia  may  be  reached  via 
Alonistena  in  41/8  hrs. 

The  next  stage    of  our  journey  also  consists  of   a  fatiguing 

mountain-track,  which  should  not  be  attempted  without  an  eflicient 

agogiat.    We  ascend  and  descend  in  continual  alternation.    1  hr. 

VldngoSy  lY2^r«  Palo'&mha^  where  the  agogiats  usually  rest.  Thence 

we  descend  by  a  rough  mountain-path,  which  commands  fine  views, 

to  (Y2  ^0  *^®  valley  of  the  Alpheios  (now  called  the  'river  of  Kary- 

tona*,  p.  301),  in  which,  side  by  side,  lie  the  villages  of  Anemo- 

doOiri  and  Hagios  Jodnnes  (to  the  N.).    In  the  adjoining  fields  are 

the  scattered  and  insigni^caivt  lum^  oi  \\v^  ^\\v^\«;Vkt  town  of  Hersea, 

whieb  originated  in  the  4tYi  cei\t.  \^.C.  Vw  xN^fc  \sl\\\qw  q1\\\\v&  \\«v-^- 

hoaiiikg  communities    (^pro\)a.\>\v  at  t\ife  \Tv*t\%«x\«v\  q\  ^^^t\.^  \xv 
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opposition  to  Megalopolis,  p.  299),  and  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  very  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Hera,  the  site  of  which,  like  those  of  the  other  public  buildings, 
can  no  longer  be  determined.  The  ruin  of  a  vaulted  brick  edifice  is 
known  as  Loutrd,  or  the  ^bath',  and  another  heap  of  ruins  is  called 
Pnlaeu  EkkleHa. 

We  now  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town 
lay,  pass  a  khan,  a  spring,  and  the  hamlet  of  Pifiy  and  reach  {^/^  hr.) 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon(p.  305),  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Alpheios. 
In  the  modem  terminology,  the  Ladon  appears  as  the  main 
stream,  for  above  the  junction  of  the  streams  it  is  called  Rouphid, 
while  the  Alpheios  is  named  the  'river  of  Karytsna*  (p.  301).  The 
passage  of  the  Ladon  is  made  by  ferry-boat,  and  often  takes  a  whole 
hour ;  1  fr.  is  the  fare  demanded  for  a  horse  and  man,  and  a  good 
deal  of  skill  in  bargaining  is  required  to  reduce  this  demand  to  the 
more  reasonable  sum  of  50  c. 

On  the  right  bank,  about  ^4 1^'*  ^^om  the  ferry,  lies  the  Khan  of 
Piri.  We  now  traverse  a  barren  hill-district,  in  which  lay  the  tomb 
of  Korcebos,  from  whose  victory  at  Olympia  in  B.C.  776,  the  first 
after  the  re-institution  of  the  games  by  Iphitos  (p.  321),  the  Olym- 
piads were  reckoned.  We  next  ford  the  little  DouanOf  the  ancient 
ErymanthoSy  once  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.  A  little 
to  the  right  lie  the  two  villages  ofBiUsi.  The  TzemberoiUn (the  an- 
cient Diagon)  falls  into  the  Alpheios  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ery- 
manthos.  Passing  a  tumulus,  opened  in  1845  with  no  result,  we 
ascend  to  the  village  of  Aipra  Bpitia  (1^/4  hr.  from  Piri),  where  we 
may  pass  the  night  (comp.  p.  305). 

We  now  ascend  through  a  thickly  wooded  gorge,  and  at  its  upper 
end,  where  there  is  a  frequented  spring,  begin  again  to  descend. 
Our  way  leads  in  the  same  manner  and  at  a  considerable  height 
through  numerous  other  ravines,  sloping  towards  the  Alpheios.  As 
we  proceed  we  enjoy  a  series  of  magnificent  *Views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Alpheios,  enclosed  by  wooded  hills  extending  to  the  Lykffion 
(p.  303).  On  the  slopes  opposite  us  lie  the  villages  of  Tdgia^  Ane- 
moehdri,  and  PaJUuo"  PhanarOy  the  last  situated  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Phrixay  on  a  singular  projecting  mountain-cone,  where 
the  river  turns  towards  the  W. 

About  4^2  M.  (1 Y2  ^i"*)  beyond  Aspra  Spftia  the  path  descends 
to  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  in  ^/^  hr.  more,  opposite  a  sharp 
conical  mountain  on  the  N. ,  it  reaches  the  mill  and  khan  of 
Mourid  (*niulberry-tree'),  where  a  copious  spring  rises  on  the  bank 
of  the  Alpheios.  The  hills  on  the  left  bank  now  recede.  The  river 
divides  into  several  arms,  forming  various  small  islands.  The  track 
leads  past  the  hamlet  of  Saraki  and  below  Mirakay  which  does  not 
come  into  sight.  To  the  left  of  the  toutfc,  \\\  ixowV  ^^^^  ^'^  ^h^'^> 
is  the  so-called  'Suitors'  HilV,  on  vYi\c\v,  «.ct<ii^VKv%  ^ft'^^^^*=^S^\ 
Uy  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  wooeia  ot'ftVv^^^'^^^^'*'^-         ^"* 
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Our  course  now  lea48  through  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields,  below 
the  hill  on  which  stood  the  early-destroyed  town  of  Pisa  (p.  321), 
in  the  direction  of  the  conical  hill  of  Kronos  (p.  326).  At  the  foot 
of  the  last  lies  Olympia  (I1/4  hr.  from  Mouria,  33/^  hrs.  from  Aspra 
Spltia).  See  R.  46. 

41.  From  Tripolitza  to  Olympia  vi&  Megalopolis, 
Karyt»na,  and  Andritssana. 

This  route,  which  requires  3-4  days,  is  the  one  usually  chosen  by 
travellers  from  Argos  to  Olympia.  Driving  is  practicable  as  far  as  An- 
dritsa^na.  The  times  given  below  refer  to  riders.  First  Day.  From  Tri- 
politza by  Megalopolis  (7  hrs.)  to  Karytaena  (8  hrs.),  in  all  10  hrs.  — 
8RCOND  Day.  To  AndriUaena  5  hrs.^  excursion  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
Temple  of  BtMSiu  and  back  6  hrs.  —  Third  Day.  From  Andritseena  to 
Olympia  10  hrs.  —  Each  of  these  day's  journeys  is  rather  long.  Trav- 
ellers who  desire  to  examine  the  district  more  at  their  leisure  may  spend 
the  first  night  at  Megaiopolit  and  the  second  at  AndrUtaena.  If  the  ex- 
cursion to  Bassse  is  made  on  the  third  day  on  foot,  the  horses  will  be 
fresh  for  the  last  long  stage  to  Olympia.  If  necessary  the  fourth  night 
may  be  spent  at  Krestena  (p.  906).  Or  the  journey  may  be  continued  from 
Bassae  via  Phigaleia  as  described  in  R.  49. 

Tripolitza,  see  p.  266.  To  the  left  is  a  flat  eminence  with  a 
few  chapels,  behind  which  the  Arcadian  capital  soon  disappears. 
A  little  farther  on  is  the  ridge  known  to  the  ancients  as  Kresion, 
which  divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  266)  and  Pallantion  {see 
below).  On  it  lie  the  villages  of  Thdna,  Mouzdki,  Birbdtij  and 
Vouno.  Near  Vouno  perhaps  lay  the  sanctuary  of  Aphneios,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Ares  and  Aerope. 

The  road  presently  begins  to  ascend.  In  ^2  ^^'  ^^  reach  a  bare 
table-land,  scored  with  numerous  broad  river-beds  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  Taka  plain  (p.  268).  We  cross  these  by  modem 
bridges.  To  the  right  is  a  mediaBval  aqueduct  conveying  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Valtetzi  to  Tripolitza.  About  1  hr.  after 
leaving  Tripolitza  we  pass  the  village  of  Boleta  on  the  right,  and 
in  10  min.  more  reach  a  wayside  tavern.  On  a  conical  green  hill, 
about  l'/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  included  with  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  under  the  name  of  Kravari  (the  classic  Boreton ;  p.  268), 
lie  the  scanty  ruins  of  Pallantion,  the  home  of  Euandros  or  Evander. 
This  mythical  personage  was  fabled  to  have  led  a  colony  to  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  at  Rome  before  the  Trojan  War,  so  that  the  Romans 
under  the  empire  regarded  Pallantion  as  their  mother-city,  and 
Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt  and  repeopled  the  town. 

The  road  now  runs  uphill  and  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  right 
round  a  lateral  valley.  In  2/4  hr.  we  And  ourselves  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  Kalogero  Vouni  ('Mount  of  the  Monk'),  whence  we 
descend  gradtially  into  the  swampy,  maize-covered  Plain  of  Frank- 
ourysh  (the  Asean  Plain  of  the  ancieut^,  from  the  town  of  Asea), 
bounddil  011  the  K.  by  the  Kravan  U\\\s  V>^^  «.\iQ^«ii^  w\^  qv\  ^Xvt  ^. 
by  the  Tzimhcron  group.  Wepass  a\\o\.\iet^vj&v^^Xv*»ix\\%\\^\^^^ 
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(1  hr.)  the  copious  springs  and  Khan  of  FrankovryBis  (^Springs  of 
the  Franks';  2  hrs.  50  min.  from  Tripolitza).  The  ancients  be- 
lieved)  perhaps  not  without  foundation,  that  there  was  an  under- 
ground communication  between  the  Asean  springs  and  the  higher- 
lying  Katavothra  of  Taka  (p.  268]  and  with  the  sources  of  the  Al- 
pheios  (Theious ;  p.  282)  and  Eurotas  (p.  281),  which  appear  much 
lower  down  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Tzimberou  range  (see  below). 
The  water  of  the  Asean  plain  has  a  visible  outlet  (to  the  Alpheios) 
only  after  heavy  rain. 

On  the  right  are  the  village  of  Kondriva  and  the  precipitous, 
truncated  mountain  cone,  which  once  supported  the  MsBnalian  town 
of  Asea  (the  modern  'Pal»6kastro  of  Frankovrysis'),  the  mistress  of 
the  whole  plain.  Fragments  of  a  wall  of  polygonal  blocks  are  still 
extant  on  the  hill;  and  part  of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  built 
on  the  plain.  In  35  min.  more  we  pass  the  Khan  of  Davranda.  The 
village  of  AUka  lies  to  the  right,  near  the  site  of  Athenaeonf  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  Athena.  To  the  left,  at  the  distant  foot  of  the 
Tzimberou  group,  appear  the  villages  of  Marmarid,  Pdpcuri,  and 
Manidti  (the  last  farthest  to  the  £.). 

In  50  min.  from  Davranda  the  road  crosses  an  arched  stone 
bridge  over  a  brook,  which  descends  from  the  village  of  Keraatdri  on 
the  right  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain.  Kerastari  soon  comes  in  sight. 

We  now  gradually  ascend  past  the  Kalyoia  VaUetzianika  to 
(35-40  min.)  the  pass  between  the  Tzimberou  Qroup  (4105  ft.)  and 
the  hills  to  the  N.W.  Thence  the  road  descends  to  the  right  along 
the  slope.  As  we  proceed  we  gradually  obtain  a  view  over  the  pop- 
ulous plain  of  Megalopolis,  which  extends  fh>m  Leondiri  (p.  282) 
to  Karytsna  (p.  302),  a  distance  of  about  15  M.,  with  a  breadth  of 
6  M.  In  the  centre  lies  the  capital,  Sinano  or  Megalopolis ;  to  the 
8.  rises  the  Unely-shaped  Hellenitza  range  (p.  283);  to  the  W.  are 
the  Tetrasi  mountains  (p.  306),  with  the  ancient  Lykason  (p.  303) 
to  the  N. ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  last,  beyond  the  low  hills  on  which 
stand  Karytsena  and  its  castle,  are  the  Klinitza  Hills  (p.  295).  We 
descend  in  several  windings  to  the  plain  (50  min.  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass),  pass  between  the  villages  of  Sidlesi  (N.)  and  Taoii' 
paga  (S.),  and  reach  (35  min.)  — 

Sinan6,  or,  according  to  its  official  name,  Megaldpolis  (1400  ft. 
above  the  sea-level;  1150  inhab.),  where  we  pass  the  night  In  the 
^xenodochfon'.  Most  of  the  houses  are  arranged  round  the  chief 
square.    Several  of  the  inhabitants  possess  ancient  vases,  coins,  etc. 

The  ancient  Megalopolii  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  i^  utycXi)  icoXic)) 
the  youngest  city  of  free  Greece,  owed  its  eziatence  to  the  Thebans,  who 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  victory  at  Leuktra  (p.  166),  and  es^cially 
to  the  influence  of  Epaminondas.    As  in  the  case  of  Mantinea  (p.  a8&)  and 
Messene  (p.  350),  so  here  also,  in  W.  Arcadia,  this  statesman  united  numer- 
ous scattered  communities  and  induced  them,  iolwr^i^  cy&«  %NxQ>-vi.H>^^7^i^^^=i^ 
city,  8o  as  to  be  able  to  defy  the  power  oiS^wVi..   ^«i^fc^xia^^vo5Cvo^^^^ 
Pmrrbaai&ns  —  in  all  about  40  communUUa  —  vc^  u^-mt^  »>»^^  ^''^^'iSwx 
eoloniata  (oixtarelt).   A  Theban  army  proUol^^  X\iftm  v»\jW^  ^Jtt«^  ^"^^^ 
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girdle  wall,  which  had  a  circuit  of  50  stadia  (S^ft  M.)  and  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  of  stone  masonry  below  and  of  brick  above.  In  338  B.C. 
Aristodemos  of  Phigaleia,  sumamed  the  'Uprighf  on  account  of  his  energy 
and  impartiality,  obtained  the  command  of  the  city,  and  victoriously  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  Spartans.  Succeeding  attacks  by  the  same  foe  in 
330  and  by  the  Macedonians  in  318  were  equally  unavailing.  But  in  222 
Megalopolis  fell  before  the  relentless  enemy.  Kleomenes  III,  the  Spartan 
king,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  treachery  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground}  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Messene,  under  the  lead  of  the  brave  PhUopoemen  (b.  at  Megalopolis 
in  252 ;  d.  183  B.C.).  The  speedy  rebuilding  of  the  town  after  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (p.  269)  was  unable  to  restore  its  former  importance.  Wide 
spaces  within  the  walls  remained  under  the  plough.  The  town,  however, 
existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  —  Polpbitu^  the  famous  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  204  B.C.  (d.  122  B.C.). 

With  the  help  of  the  description  of  Pausanias  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  site,  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  various  quarters  of  Megalopolis  with  an  exactitude  possible  in 
but  few  other  cases.  Yet  the  extant  remains  are  in  themselves 
very  insigniflcant.  The  town  extended  to  the  N.  of  the  present 
Sinano,  on  both  sides  of  the  Helisson  (p.  294),  which  here  flows 
through  the  plain ;  or,  rather,  Megalopolis  proper  lay  on  the  right  or 
N.  bank,  and  Oreatia,  which  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the 
other,  on  the  left  or  S.  bank.  The  whole  city  territory  is  now  cov- 
ered by  extensiY«  corn-fields,  projecting  from  which,  if  the  grain 
is  not  too  tall,  we  see  fragments  of  walls,  shafts  of  columns,  and 
single  blocks. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.  from  Siuano  in  a  straight  line  with  the  con- 
spicuous castle  of  Karytaena,  we  arrive  in  20  min.,  not  quite  half- 
way to  Kasimi,  at  the  Theatre,  the  only  building  now  left  that  cor- 
responds with  the  title  of  'the  great  city'.  The  auditorium,  turned 
towards  the  river  and  now  entirely  overgrown  with  vegetation,  was 
formed  partly  by  artificial  embankments  and  is  the  largest  in  Greece. 
Its  diameter  is  about  475  ft.  Each  end  of  the  oval  is  supported 
by  strong  walls,  of  carefully  hewn  masonry,  battering  somewhat  at 
the  top.  During  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year  water  gushes  from 
the  earth  between  the  W.  end  of  the  first  row  of  seats  and  the 
orchestra.  The  stage  was  bounded  by  a  polygonal  wall.  —  A  few 
faint  outlines  of  the  Stadion  may  be  traced  to  theE.  of  the  theatre. 
The  spring  rising  here  was  dedicated  to  Dionysos,  whose  temple, 
destroyed  by  lightning,  adjoined  the  Stadion  on  the  E.  —  The 
Thersilion  or  town-hall  (named  after  its  founder),  in  which  the 
10,000  delegates  from  all  Arcadia  assembled,  lay  to  the  W.  of  the 
theatre,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  extant. 

The  grey  stone  walls  visible  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 

probably  belonged  to  a  Bridge,  which  led  from  Orestia  to  the  Agora 

of  Megalopolis,  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  town.  Two  brooks  enter 

the  river  to  the  E.  of  the  market.    The  second  of  these  (now  called 

AToj/masi)  is  the  ancient  Bath'yilos,  tVomw% ^^^\.  ^Vvi  \v\ll  on  which 

stood  the  Temple  of  Hera  Ttit'uu  T\vtt  twVw^vX  v\A\^  qI  >i)s^fe  Tt^su^U  o^ 

Athena  Polias  may  be  made  out  to  t\ift  ^  ."^  • 
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Sil  (p.  SU!)  an  the  liehl,  snd  pToceed  lowirdi  tbe  cU 
aniliM  Ilia  TBtHwi  (p.  flOS)  snfl  H8ll«nilM  <p.  388)  mounti 

iiai;°(I.  li  ■>  miuH  uf  ri>ln>,°tierbkgu  LboiToF°the  tnciZ'l  il^rn^^r  jfrs»M»l 
Ttuiii  which  Ihe  surrounding  muunfAln-dittricL  took  the  name  of  Kranicie- 
Thnnre  we  proceed,  put  a  iprlng  rlitng  At  the  foot  of  n  ahnrp-puiDted  rockv 
lilU,  tu  Ibe  Kmlaivlmti  Pue.  Ike  milB  chtime]  of  oommDetulloD  between 
Arcadia  and  Xeuenia.  At  Ibe  £lmt  of  Jtatrtfiaai.  on  Ihe  ilnpe  l>eyuDd 
tbe  piiB,  Ibu  routes  rrom  NcEalopolia  nnd  (rom  LeuodiLri  |p.  W!)  lo  Mes- 
nene  ui>1te. 

TLc  rwd  [rum  Megilopolia  to  KarytiBn*  (3  hn.")  luidu  to  tlie 
N.W.  throDgli  the  Gorn-tieldB,  traTeising  tbe  site  of  tb«  sanieiit 
Iflwn,  to  the  right  d(  the  vllUge  ot  KaiUni,  and  folding  the  Mtlis- 
ton,  here  uoiitsinine  &  good  deal  of  water,  near  the  ruined  bridge 
[p.  300).  It  then  desreiids  into  the  valley  or  tbe  Alphtio),  vrossing 
aevural  streimletti  Oowlng  from  tbe  right,  and  prooeedB  in  the  di' 
loction  of  Ihe  aonsplrnona  castle  of  KaiytiBDa.  To  the  right  He  tbe 
villsges  of  Kerpisi  and  Sovlau,  to  thu  loft  the  Urge  vUlago  of 
VromoteUa,  among  mulherry  trees,  perhaps  on  Ihe  site  of  the  aii- 
i^lfint  Thoknia,  The  Alpheioa,  which  nova  past  close  by,  receiving 
thu  Platanlatoii  (p.  30B),  changes  its  local  name  in  thla  distript: 
in  the  upper  plsln  it  is  csllud  the  Xerillas  (p.  382),  lii  the  lower, 
the  River  of  Kmytatna.  lu  broad  bed  give*  the  ilTer  space  to  sep- 
arate into  several  arms.  So  that  tbe  depth  is  not  generally  above  1-2  ft. 
To  the  W.  rises  the  long  Panagta  Mouniain,  a  spur  of  the  Lyksoii 
(p.  308),  on  the  flank  of  whi<^  are  the  Tillage  of  Kypmitsia  (per- 
haps ocunpylng  the  site  of  the  ancient  Baiilia)  and  a  hill  bearing  a 
rhapel  of  Hagiti  Kyrlaki.  Farther  on  are  the  rillagea  of  Mairri'i 
(sec  above)  and  PUori/k,  near  the  latter  of  which  probably  lay  the 
small  aiinient  town  of  Trapei'at  (p.  3061.  We  notice  among  the 
viiieyanlB  here  witie-presses  of  the  most  primitive  desoriptioii.  oon- 
sistiDg  of  sqnsru  roofless  holes,  lined  with  msaonry,  ahont  6  ft. 
sqnsre  and  hsrdly  a  yard  deep.  In  these  tbe  grapes  are  trodden 
and  the  must  flows  through  openings  into  smaller  and  deeper  holes. 
where  it  is  canght  in  vessels. 

The  road  erosaes  several  more  streamlets  desr.eiiding  on  the  il^*- 
from  the  KUniHn  Mtt.,  then  totna  to  ttie'W.  mA  iL*awn^h  '^  ■^'' 
Jprtily-eilaaled  Ksrjtffna,   whete  travettera  m«  Ao^itw4.iS!A.  •sa-S*^ 
vale  hospitality  for  tiilertainment 
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Xar^tflBna,  a  picturesque  little  towu  of  1450  iiihab.,  with  its 
Paiiagia  church,  its  pretty  balconied  houses,  and  its  narrow  winding 
lanes,  occupies  the  hollow  between  the  high  rock  on  which  stood  the 
medi»val  fortress  and  the  chapol-crowned  Hill  of  St  Ellas.  Though 
the  name  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Gortys  (p.  295)^  Karytsna  pro- 
bably occupies  the  site  of  Brenthe,  a  town  which  lay  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  unusual 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Except  on  the  E.  side,  by  which  we  approach, 
the  reddish  rocks  descend  almost  all  round  in  sheer  precipices. 
Only  one  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  *C(uUe  (1910  ft),  which  more 
than  any  other  structure  of  the  time  conreys  the  impression  of 
impregnability.  'Feudal  Greece',  says  Curtius,  4s  embodied  here, 
just  as  the  Homeric  Age  is  at  Tiryns  and  Mycens'.  Besides  the 
enceinte  and  the  conspicuous  N.  tower,  various  dwelling  and  store 
rooms,  a  large  cistern,  a  dungeon,  etc,  are  still  preserved.  The  view 
of  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  is  splendid,  especially  of  Ly- 

k»on  (p.  303)  and  the  N.  part  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis. 

The  erection  of  the  castle  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent., 
when  Qtoffroy  I.  de  Villehardouin  (p.  228),  acting  as  regent  for  Prince  Guil- 
laume  de  Ghamplitte,  founded  here  a  barony  with  twelve  tributary  knightly 
fiefs,  and  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law  Hugutt  de  Brui/irea  in  1309.  Oeoffroy 
de  CaryUna  (d.  1275),  the  son  of  Hugues,  was  considered  the  most  illustrious 
representative  of  Peloponnesian  chivalry.  Brave  and  audacious,  combin- 
ing a  simple  natural  frankness  with  indifference  to  his  sworn  word  when 
it  affected  his  interests,  he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  flgures  of  the 
time.  The  importance  of  the  castle  disappeared  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Prankish  feudal  state.  During  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  Kolokotronit^ 
the  well-known  Klepht  chieftain,  fortified  himself  here,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha 
did  not  venture  an  attack. 

The  road  to  AndritsflBua  (6  hrs.)  descends  to  the  S.  to  the  Al- 
pheios  and  crosses  it  by  a  new  bridge.  Farther  down  the  river  val- 
ley contracts  to  an  impassable  gorge.  Above  the  new  bridge  is  seen 
the  picturesque  six-arched  bridge  over  which  the  old  biidle-path 
passes.  On  the  left  bank  we  begin  gradually  to  ascend  the  spurs  of 
the  Lykaion  (p.  303).  From  the  first  summit,  about  ^/^  hr.  from  the 
bridge,  we  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  to  the  right,  of  Karytjcna  and  its 
castle,  the  latter  long  remaining  in  sight  Above  us  to  the  left,  on 
the  slope  of  LyksBon,  appears  the  village  of  Dragomdno,  whence 
a  wild  and  cold  torrent  descends,  which  wo  cross  in  ^/^  hr.  We 
now  ascend  along  the  slope  of  a  lofty  rocky  mountain,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  (2420  ft.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kynourian 
Theisoa  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Theisoa  mentioned  at  p.  296), 
now  called  Palaedkastro  of  Lav  da,  after  the  large  village  on  the  N. 
slope  (3/^  M.).  The  small  square  acropolis,  which  we  may  visit  by 
making  a  slight  detour,  was  converted  in  the  middle  ages  into  a 
Frankish  castle,  with  a  tower  commanding  a  fine  view.  Remains 
of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  lower  town  also  still  exist.  The  ride 
from  Karytsena.  to  this  point  take^  ^.bout  3  hrs. 

We  now  descend  and  iu  ^l^^^t.  ctoas  VXvfc  SouUviva.  BtooV  Vi  a. 
Mgb  stone  bridge.  Beyond  tlie  nWU^g  o^  ^I^^^mSx^^^^e^-oxaVVJ^^w.^^ 
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which  we  also  pass  if  we  avoid  the  detour  to  Lavda)  we  again  as- 
cend across  deeply-furrowed  declivities,  traversed  by  numerous 
small  streams.  A  new  and  imposing  landscape  begins  to  disclose 
itself:  to  the  left,  as  a  continution  of  the  Lykeon,  appear  the  Pcu- 
laedkastro  Cp.  305)  and  the  Minthe  Mouniain$,  now  called  Alvena 
Vouni  (p.  ol3) ;  to  the  right,  over  the  low  spurs,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alpheios  basin  above  Olympia.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak 
and  myrtle.  In  35  min.  after  first  catching  sight  of  Andrttsaena 
we  reach  that  prettily  situated  little  town  (5  hrs.  from  Karytsena), 
see  p.  304. 

The  Route  fbom  KA&TTiBNA  to  ANDBiTSiBNA  via  Mount  St. 
Elias  is  about  1V2  l^^*  longer  than  that  just  described.  The  two 
routes  are  identical  as  far  as  the  first  summit  (^/ihr.),  but  the  sec- 
ond route  ascends  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  E.  brow  of 
the  Panagia  HilL  We  pass  several  springs  before  reaching  (^/^  hr.) 
KourourUoH,  Thence  we  follow  the  slope  and  proceed  along  a  rough 
path  between  rocky  peaks.  Farther  on  we  descend  into  a  deep  gorge, 
from  which  we  ascend  again,  past  a  number  of  copious  springs,  to 
(2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  KarjsBt,  so-called  from  the  nut-trees  («a- 
puaic)  which  formerly  grew  here  in  greater  abundance  than  at  pre- 
sent. One  of  the  largest  springs,  close  to  the  village,  is  called  Ke^ 
rasid  or  'cherry-tree';  its  water  flows  down  to  the  small  plain  round 
the  village  of  Krdmvovos,  on  the  margin  of  which  is  a  sharp  rock 
bearing  a  ruined  media val  castle,  known  as  the  PaUudkaatro  of 
St,  Qeorge. 

From  Karyss  we  take  35  min.  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount  8t.  Elias 
(4660  ft.),  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  highest  peak  of  Lykseon, 
the  Arcadian  Olympos,  with  which  are  connected  the  most  ancient 
myths  of  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  land.  According  to  these 
myths  Rhea,  sister  and  consort  of  Kronos,  here  secretly  gave  birth  to 
Zeus,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  water-nymphs  Theisoa,  Neda,  and 
Ilagno,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  his  father  when  only  one  year 
old.  Pelasgos  also,  ancestor  of  the  Pelasgians,  first  saw  the  light 
here,  and  Lykaon,  his  son,  was  revered  as  the  earliest  founder  of 
cities  (pp.  285, 306).  The  festival  of  theLykea  was  celebrated  near 
the  holy  precinct  of  Zeus,  which  was  so  sacred  from  mortals  that 
whoever  entered  it  lost  his  shadow  and  died  within  a  year.  — Beyond 
Karyffis  the  path  lead  over  rocks,  through  defiles,  and  past  scattered 
fragments  of  wall  and  columns,  to  (20  min.)  a  small  hollow,  where 
an  ancient  Temple  of  Pan  is  said  to  be  represented  by  some  remains 
called  HeUenik6  or  Skaphfdia  (i.e.  *the  troughs',  firom  two  hol- 
lowed blocks  of  stone),  consisting  of  a  platform,  21  paces  long  and 
6  broad,  and  other  fragments.  A  second  hollow,  with  a  few  ifiL.<vL<^ 
ancient  remains,  may  have  contained  t^^  Tetn««vo%  ot  X«ml%.  \v^ 
V^  br.  moref  beyond  the  simply  Chapel  of  Si.  m.\«».,  ^«v  xviv9^^ 
the  summit,  a  round  cone  covered  'witVi  «i  \Xi\ciV\vjct  ^l\svJ»i»^>i»^ 
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partly  fossilised  bones.  In  antiquity  an  altar  of  Zeus  stood  here, 
on  the  £.  side  of  which  were  two  pillars  supporting  gilded  eagles. 
Human  saoriflce  was  practised  here,  as  at  Ithome  (p.  348),  until  a 
very  late  period.  A  Pan^gyris  is  now  celebrated  at  the  chapel  every 
summer.  The  *yiew  is  remarkably  extensive,  owing  to  the  isolated 
position  of  the  mountain,,  the  only  acUaoent  height  being  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Lykfieon  group  to  the  N.W. 

We  overlook  the  whole  JPIain  of  M«galopolii,  dotted  with  villages, 
traversed  by  the  Alpheios^  and  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mountains  unit- 
ing on  the  8.  in  the  ffellenitza  (p.  283).  In  the  distance  beyond  rises  the 
massive  Taygetoi  (p.  378).  More  to  the  right  appears  a  part  of  the  fertile 
Messenia.  In  front,  and  apparently  quite  near,  is  the  large  Nomia  Oroup 
(p.  306),  continued  on  the  W.  hy  Mt.  Elias  and  the  Koutra  Hills,  with  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Neda  (p.  311).  To  the  W.  the  view  ranges  across  the 
Eleian  plain,  with  the  little  town  of  Pyrgoi  (p.  819),  and  over  the  sea  as 
far  as  Zakynthot  (p.  26) ;  to   the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Erymanihot  (p.  318). 

From  Mt.  Elias  we  descend  towards  the  W.N.W.  In  26  min. 
wo  pass  the  medieval  tower  of  PytgoB  Karffotikds,  which  defended 
the  hollow  between  Mt.  Elias  and  the  Stephanie  or  second  summit 
of  the  group,  with  the  peak  ofKondini  (4660  ft.),  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  the  Parrhasian  Apollo.  The  name  of  the  hollow  (Dia- 
phorii)  has  been  arbitrarily  extended  to  the  entire  group.  We  then 
follow  the  slope  of  the  Stephani,  passing  above  the  village  of  Pa- 
Idtou,  which  we  see  below  us.  In  35  min.  we  pass  a  cool  spring. 
We  now  descend  over  hills  and  through  gorges,  by  a  path  some- 
times easy  and  sometimes  steep,  to  the  River  of  Andritsaena,  and 
(IV2  ^TT-  ^ron*  St.  Elias)  to  the  little  town  itself. 


AndritBSena.  —  A  spacious  room  and  tolerable  fare  at  moderate 
prices  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  Khans  or  at  the  house  of  Aristidis 
Leondaristis.     The  hospitality  of  well-to-do  families  is  preferable. 

Andrftsaena  (2130  ft.),  with  2100  iiihab.,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hollow  with  numerous  trees  and  vineyards  between  Ly- 
kaeon  and  the  Pal8e6kastro  (p.  306),  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
little  mountain-towns  of  Greece.  The  clean  houses  are  grouped  on 
each  side  of  a  considerable  mountain-stream.  The  chief  part  of  the 
town  is  built  against  a  circular  hill,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  are  a 
dismantled  Chapel  of  St,  Elias  and  a  few  ruined  houses,  but  no  an- 
cient remains  are  to  be  found  either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
environs.  Fine  view  of  the  green  mountains  of  the  Alpheios  valley, 
extending  on  the  N.  to  Erymanthos  (p.  318).  The  school-house 
contains  a  considerable  Library,  presented  by  a  patriotic  native  of 
the  town,  who  had  long  lived  as  a  librarian  in  Paris. 

The  exceedingly  interesting  **Excur8ion  to  the  Temple  0/ Bassae  (p.  3U8), 
which  may  also  be  made  on  foot,  takes  5  hrs.  (there  and  back) ;  guide 
'stous  stylous"",  i.e.  'to  the  columns',  2-3  fr. 

The  distance  between  Andrftsaena  and  Olympia  (10  hrs.)  is  so 
great  and  the  road  is  so  bad,  t\iat  «b  ^ef^  ^atly  start  must  be  made 
by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  8pe>\d  moxe  Wv%\\  qw^  ^vj  v^xn.  v^^  Nf^f^- 
Jicy.  We  cross  the  brook  of  Audiltsawa.  9a\^tv^^  ^^w%  \Jsva  ^^^«^, 
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on  vhinh,  at  some  digUiices  to  thu  riglit,  BtaiiiJB  thu  Chapel  of  [Ac 
Hagii  Taiiarfhi.  Beyond  a  spring  we  begin  to  deBCeni).  To  the 
right  wo  see  IheylllBge  of  MachatS,  and  to  the  left,  juat  under  the 
summit  of  the  PaliK6kattT0  (4395  ft.),  is  Phuniri,  a  village  wMoh 
has  loiit  the  proapeiity  it  enjoyed  nnder  the  Turks.  Two  hroohs  flow 
pBBt  Phauari  to  the  Alpheiosj  to  the  £.  the  Bongoitlliko  Poldmi.  and 
to  the  W.  the  Tidtehovttiko  PotSmt.  Between  them,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Rongold6,  3  M.  to  tlie  >f.  of  Phariari,  Hob  the  old  ruined 
town  of  Aiipfcera,  now  called  after  a  Spring  the  'Piliefikastro  of  Ne- 
rositia'.    Not  far  off  la  the  little  oouTent  of  Bopeld. 

The  route  from  Phanari  leads  to  theW.  along  the  slope,  op  and 
down  bill,  aoiDBS  nnmeiona  goTges,  and  through  fine  groves  of  ai- 
hntus,  launtstinus,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  The  green  valley  of  the 
AlpheioB,  with  the  villages  of  Hagioa  Joannea,  Piri,  etfi.,  is  always 
In  Bight  (pp.  296, 297).  To  the  left  of  the  trank  lie  TteKchova  and 
Vniti,  to  the  right  PhltUd,  mvOta,  and  BdphU;  farther  on  are 
Longo,  to  tile  left,  and  Plidi/ma,  to  the  rlghL  In  the  'Falsedkaatro'  or 
'Hollejiikfi'  above  the  last-named  village,  4  hrs.  from  Andritssna, 
are  preserved  the  interesting  nilns  of  the  ancient  town  of  Apton. 

The  Brat  village  on  the  dlteet  route  is  Qreka  or  Oremka,  about 
5'/i  '^''B-  from  AndritBffina.  After  another  dip,  the  track  descends 
through  a  picturesque  valley  to  (2V2  hrs.)  Kiiitan&  (^900  ijibab.}, 
the  largest  place  in  N.  Tripbylia,  famous  for  Its  wine.  Night- 
quartere  are  casUy  obtained  from  one  of  the  Inbabllauta.  —  To  the 
W.  of  KrJBtena  are  the  ruins  of  SliiUui  (nomp.  p.  316),  which  lie 
tu  the  left  as  we  ptoeeed. 

Beyond  Krfislena  we  pass  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Ma- 
kryaia,  traverse  a  flat  plain,  and  reach  (^/^  hr.)  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alpheioi,  here  called  EouphiS,  which  we  cross  by  a  terry.  The  fer- 
rymen are  generally  to  be  found  here  during  the  day,  and  are  «ilin- 
moned  by  shouts  of  biirku!  birlui.  Fare  for  each  horse  and  rider 
1  fi.   Olympla  lies  ^f,  M.  above  the  point  of  landing ;  see  R.  46. 

ADDtbei'  hul  Bumewliat  longer  mule  runi  to  the  H.W.  truni  nanait 

1b  1V<  di.  we  reach  Ills  bank  'oflbe  MplisUii,  wUcb  £■>  nu'w  been  iwolleD 
by  tbe  l^on  and  Ihe  BcymniiUioi  (p.  297)  Inlo  a  stream  of  i:onBlderable 
■Ite.    Tbe  fordlnK  nf  tbe  two  armg  of  Die  river,  wbii^h  here  fumie  an  l9- 

deep  a  speeEal  galde  Is  maaUy  required,  who  muBl  be  brengbt  frum  Tiaeha 
(G  f[.).    Wf  ascend  Ihe  uppoBite  bank  and  In  !>/<  ht.  more  reach  Aipta 


42.  From  Megalopolu  or  Leondari  to  FMgaleia. 

Unu  Dav.    From  Ureal opolla  to  Stain  aiMin. ;  {ron  I.^0BddTi  tu  auu 
ii/,brB.^  twmSula  to  XstoiilH  (Blrn)  •»!,  brt.;  tiieoee  Lu  PWqalBO,  t.\.«- 

Mcgalopolis.  see  p.  299.    The  route  Wi  MBi«e\\\a\Baft.a  In  '&*'«- 
towards  the  Atpheioa,  lierc  calleti  tliu  Xcrillai  Vv-  "^^"^^  *■"*'** '?^ 
Ttrer.  uid  la  l>/t  ht.  renclies  the  vilUge  o?  Dtl«ia»««"-.  ■«^«'*'  ^ 


U 
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joined  by  the  route  from  Leondari  (p.  !282 ;  2  hrs.).  [The  latter  passes 

Kotaifidif  crosses  the  Alpheios,  and  passes  Dedibey  and  Chorimi.] 

Near  Delihassau  is  the  little  stream  of  QaitrU%iy  called  Plata" 

niston  in  classic  times^  in  reference  to  the  abnndant  ^ne-trees 

which  then  as  now  grew  near  it.    Onr  track  approaches  the  right 

bank  of  the  stream  and  in  ^4  hr.  passes  a  Chapel  of  8t.  John, 

shaded  by  oak-trees.   The  ruins  opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  beside 

a  solitary  house,  represent  the  little  town  of  Domoc    In  ^4  hr. 

more  we  begin  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream  and  beyond  some 

hills,  1  hr.  5  min.  from  Delihassan,  reach  the  height,  precipitous 

on  the  W.  and  N.,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  Pe- 

lasgian  city  of  Lykitoiixa.    A  Chapel  of  St.  Elias  stands  near  the 

ruins,  which  are  now  called  the  Palaedkaxtro  of  Stdla  (after  the 

village  mentioned  below)  or  Siderdkaatro. 

Lykosoura  was  considered  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  whole  Grecian 
world,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lykaon,  son  of  Pelasgos  (p.  908). 
This  opinion  originated  not  only  in  the  actual  high  antiquity  of  the 
city,  but  apparently  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Lykseon  and  the 
similar  sound  of  that  name  to  the  name  of  the  town.  Lykosoura  was  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Arcadian  kings,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Tegea 
(p.  266),  and  finally  to  Trapecus  (p.  301).  In  later  times  the  town  owed 
its  importance  to  the  possession  of  a  temple  of  Despoina,  highly  venerated 
by  all  the  Arcadians.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  Megalopolis  (p.  299).  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  Lykosoura  was  almost  uninhabited. 

Although  a  considerable  part  of  the  Town  Wall  has  been  pre- 
served, especially  on  the  S.  side,  whore  one  of  the  gates  may  still 
be  recognized,  the  ruins  by  no  means  convey  the  impression  of  an- 
tiquity that  might  be  expected.  A  mediseval  fortress  has  been 
erected  above  the  ancient  one  on  the  N.  side.  Several  sections  of 
the  wall  are  so  thickly  covered  with  bushes  as  almost  to  escape  no- 
tice. The  insignilicant  remains  of  the  Sanctuaries  and  other  large 
buildings  lie  chiefly  on  the  long  ridge  which  stretches  from  the 
Acropolis  to  the  hill  opposite.  Adjoining  the  last,  which  now  bears 
a  Chapel  of  St,  Elias,  stood  the  ancient  Aknkesion.  On  the  moun- 
tain slope  beyond  the  little  river  we  see  the  village  of  Derboiini. 

St&la  lies  20  min.  farther  upstream,  on  the  slope  of  a  long  and 
broad  spur  of  the  Tutrasi  range  [see  below).  Immediately  below  the 
village  rises  the  copious  source  of  the  Gastritzi  river,  called  also  the 
'stream  of  Stdla\  An  interesting  'anthemion'  is  built  into  the  wall 
above  the  door  of  the  church.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  the  food  for  which  is  provided  by  the  numer- 
ous mulberry  trees  of  the  neighbourhood  (comp.,  however,  p.  346). 

We  now  cross  the  Gastritzi,  climb  gradually  up  a  steep  road 

to  (1-1 72  hr.J  the  summit  of  the  pass  between  the  S.  spurs  of 

Lykaeon  (p.  303)  and  Tetrdsi  (6210  ft.),  the  Nomia  Ore  of  the 

ancients.    Hence  we  have  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  a  great  part 

of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis,    ^fe  ^<is><j>»dw^  WvxQvi^h  green  woods  to 

the  aouTces  of  the  iVcda.   In  1^)4  \vt.  vj^  t^^^\v  wv^  ^1  S.\.<^  V»fc.^^- 

waters,  near  a  humble  miU,  anA  iw^j^Vt.  mot^  \Vfe  ^QQt\jiViX^\^- 
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Caresqiiely  situated  hamlet  of  KnbiUtri,  siirTourj(li:il  by  flne  fruit-  I 

trees  snil  witere<l  by  n  copious  spring.  I 

The  HiU  ofHagios  AVunatlos,  whleb  rises  to  the  8.  of  the  vUlagc. 
is  Tiow  luually  tilDiiUded  witb  thu  aauiHiit  MeEseuim  EiTK,  the  re- 
tired mountain  faBtilGsslii  which,  during  the  Serond  Mesaeaisn  War 
(645-6'^  B.C.],  AristoBienes  and  hli  followers,  with  their  wives 
anil  children,  maintained  theiuBelveB  againat  the  Spartans  for  11 
yiiara,  until  at  last  they  were  betrayed.  Broad  terraces  extend  rouud 
the  S.  and  E.  brow  of  the  Ac^ropolia.  On  the  summit  U  a  donble 
glidle  kaII,  the  somewhat  rough  constiuctioii  of  whlcb  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  baste;  there  are  also  remaine  of  other  buildings 
of  a  Bimilar  kind  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  Hagios  Athanasios  and 
of  a  QiedJXTal  fort  Thu  mountain  'Scenery  around  us  is  maguiflcont. 
On  the  olhur  ride  of  Ibe  Kade,  Ibc  nppei  courae  uf  whlcb  lies  spread 

Teuria,  nA  Ibe  pointed  Jf(. />™*.tra  lo  the  C»*aMB  (p.  ilSj  i  id  Ibe  a.B. 

art  lb?  IjorreD  XtmatMi,  liliaf  above  Iha  liamict  of  aiaiimo,  and  tbt  dark, 
wunded  btlli  of  Tiur^toi,  nuar  Siiji  (p.  3fil). 

Mt.  AthanaaiOB  Is  connerted  by  a  saddle  about  300  panes  long 
with  the  lower  eminence  of  Hagia  Paraikeve,  on  whicb  are  thu 
ruins  of  some  fortitloations  of  comparatlTOly  lemnt  date  and  also  of 
other  buildings.  Rosa  is  of  opinion  that  the  Messenians,  after  the 
reetoratlDri  of  their  power  by  Epaminonilas  (^p.  347),  founded  a 
second  Elra  here  as  a  more  convenient  site.  The  ruined  fortiUra- 
tlDna,wbii;b  are  of  considerable  extent,  give  evidence  of  bavin*  been 
nved  In  medlasval  and  modern  times.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
rhapel  of  Hagia  Panskev^  1i  built  with  the  materials  and  on  tbu 
foundilloufl  of  an  ancient  temple.  —  Wu  take  about  1  br.  to  walk 
Oom  Kakalelrt  over  Mt,  Athanasloe  to  the  FaraafcevS,  wbnre  we 
order  the  horses  to  meet  us  to  conlliine  our  journey. 

From  the  hill  of  Paraskeve  a  steep  path  leads  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  f/eda.  now  generally  called  the  VouhlkS  PoUimi.  We  have 
to  crosB  the  river,  which  flows  in  a  deep  windliis  bed.  and  several 
of  its  tributary  brooks.  The  path  is  plrturesqne  but  rough.  In 
1  'li  hr.  we  paBB  the  mouth  of  a  brook  descending  frntn  Kaltiko, 
and  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plane-trees ;  oppofiite  Ilea 
the  village  of  MavTOmStl.  In  40  mln.  more  we  cross  the  atroamlet 
of  TtragtTi,  and  In  other  40  min.  reach  the  ritlMB  of  I^ignlHa  and 
the  hamlet  of  P&vtUta  |  p.  310)  by  the  route  described  at  p.  MO. 

43.  Prom  Andritaffina  to  Olympia  vii,  Phigalela,  ' , 
Loproon,  and  Saigon. 

TU>la>JDDni«ycr2.SAayi.  FiuitDat.  From  ^HiMlliKU to  JbHiriM 
I'll  bt.;  Itaenee  lo  Saaiton  ^i'h  br8.''"lbBB0u  to  OtBn'jta'}.>\\\ki*..  —  "^ 
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An  excursion  from  Andritasena  to  iheTew^U  of  Bassae  and  back  takes 
5  hrs.  (see  p.  904).  A  local  guide  ^stoui  3t]flou$  (3^  fir.)  is  almost  indispen- 
sable, even  with  an  otherwise  well-posted  agogiat,  and  in  any  case  such  a 
guide  saves  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Andritsaena^  see  p.  304.  Passing  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  we  ascend  to  the  left  of  the  Hill  of  St.  Elias  along  the  well- 
watered  and  oak-covered  heights  which  connect  the  Lykson  with 
the  Pal»6kastro  group  (p.  304).  We  reach  the  crest  of  the  first 
height  in  Y2  ^^-  "^^^  track  then  descends  for  a  little,  but  soon 
begins  to  mount  again  towards  the  next  ridge.  Seyeral  heights 
are  thus  crossed.  The  fresh  and  shady  oak-woods  make  the  path 
very  agreeable  for  active  walkers,  and  various  open  points  allow 
pretty  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  After  1^2  l^'-  the 
vegetation  becomes  scantier  and  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  fatiguing 
slope  covered  with  loose  stones  and  gravel,  which  is  ascended  on 
mules  in  Y,  hr.  and  on  foot  in  3/4  hr.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass 
(3770  ft),  where  a  cool  mountain  breeze  is  always  blowing,  the 
path  leads  through  a  gap  in  the  low  stone  wall,  with  which  the 
shepherds  have  surrounded  their  grazing-ground.  An  extensive 
panorama  is  here  unfolded.  To  the  right  rises  the  ancient  KdiUorij 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  temple  with  a  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
roofless  even  in  Pausanias's  time  and  now  almost  entirely  vanished. 
To  the  S.W.  glitters  the  Ionian  Sea.  To  the  S.  we  see  a  section  of 
the  great  Messenian  plain  and  on  its  verge  the  sharply-defined  pla- 
teau of  Mt.  Ithome  (p.  348).  To  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Neda,  are  the  dark,  wooded  slopes  of  theTetrasi  group  (p.  306). 
To  the  E.  are  the  two  peaks  of  Lykseon,  divided  by  the  hollow  of 
Diaphorti  (pp.  303,  304). 

Descending  the  gentle  slope,  amid  solitary  oaks  and  scattered 
rocks,  we  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  venerable  columns  of  the 
**Apollo  Temple  of  Bassss  (Bassai),  forming  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected picture  in  these  wild  mountain  solitudes.  The  choice  of  this 
site,  perhaps  unequalled  for  the  grandeur  of  its  environs  (comp. 
p.  130),  was  doubtless  determined  by  the  earlier  existence  here  of 
a  very  ancient  shrine  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  health  ('Epikourios')  in  this  breezy  mountain-district.  Pausanias 
alone  of  ancient  authors  mentions  the  temple  of  Bassse,  but  his 
assertion  that  the  Phigaleians  erected  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
during  the  plague  of  B.C.  430-429  is  conclusively  disproved  by  a 
passage  in  Thucydides,  which  expressly  states  that  the  terrible 
epidemic  was  confined  to  Athens  (comp.  p.  41).  The  temple  was, 
however,  built  about  that  date  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier;  for 
it  was  certainly  the  fame  of  the  Parthenon  (p.  64),  at  that  time 
spreading  all  over  Greece,  that  induced  the  Phigaleians  to  employ 
the  same  architect  Jktinos. 

The  temple  forms  a  Bingvilai  ^i^efci^tiou  to  the  general  rule  in 
JyiDg  from  N.  to  S.  instead  ol  Iroiu  ¥*.  \.o^  .\  >iXv^  evvVx^wv^Ns.  ^\.  tl^e 
N,  end  (lower  end  of  grouAuVpUw,  ^. '^Qi^V  '^^^^  ^«s\^\.\wv  \x«vs^ 
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rule  was  owing  more  to  tho  position  of  llio  older  shrine  tbaii  to  the 
formation  of  the  ground.  TliH  tample,  »  Dorli;  beisBlyle  like  the 
Thosuion  at  Athens  (p.  81),  ia  iboiit  12fi  ft.  long  and  about  46  ft. 
broad,  and  rests  upon  a  stylobate  of  three  Btups.  Though  eaoh  cud 
has  6  columns,  the  sides,  instead  of  having  only  13  according  to 
the  Attic  rule,  have  15.  Most  of  tho  temple  is  built  of  a  hard 
yellowish -white  limestone  quarried  In  tho  aeighboorhood  ;  only  tho 
roof  and  the  sculptures  were  of  marble. 

The  kernel  of  the  structure  consists  of  the  cella,  with  the  prousos 
and  opUthodomoB.  Ear.h  of  the  two  last  opened  on  the  peristyle, 
hetwecn  two  smaller  columns  (no  longer  eitaut^,  and  was  separated 
from  the  cella  by  a  partition -wall,  which  in  the  case  of  tho  proosoe 
was  pierced  by  the  entrance-door.  The  interior  of  the  cdla,  tho 
front  part  of  which  was  hypiethral,  is  not  divided  by  coIbi: 
three  aisles  in  the  osusl  fashion.  Fiie  short 
croBS-walls  project  from  each  side  (as  Id  the 
Horsou  at  Olympla,  p.  329),  shutting  in 
little  chapel'like  spaces  between  them,  »nd 
each  termliinting  in  an  elegant  Ionic  three- 
quarter  column,  turned  towards  the  middle 
of  the  temple  (only  the  lower  parts  of  these, 
and  tho  unusually  low  bases  are  now  extant"). 
The  Hrst  four  couples  of  these  cross-walls  pro- 
Jeet  at  right  angles  from  the  sides;  but  the 
last  couple  form  arnte  angles  with  them.  The 
floor  below  the  hyptethral  opening  has  been 
slightly  hollowed  out  to  collect  the  rain-water. 
The  space  beyond  the  croSB-watls,  extending 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella,  was 
roofod,  and  received  its  light  chiefly  by  means 
of  a  door  in  the  E.  side,  and  partly  also 
from  the  front  part  of  the  temple.  This  sin- 
gular arrsngement  clearly  indieatet  that  here  we  have  an  earlier 
shrine,  tomed  in  the  nenal  manner  to  tho  E.,  which,  though 
rebuilt  and  deprived  of  its  N.  wall,  has  been  completely  incor- 
porated in  the  magniflcent  later  structure.  The  breadth  of  this 
original  sanctuary  (shaded  in  tho  above  plan)  is  donbie  the  columnaT 
distance  of  the  later  peristyle,  and  this  perhaps  explains  the  remark- 
able length  of  the  temple,  which,  as  already  remarked,  exceeds 
the  usual  norm  hy  two  columns.  The  position  of  tho  holy  image 
(C),  at  the  rear-wall  of  the  old  temple,  opposite  the  E.  entrance, 
seems  to  have  always  remained  ansltored.  The  original  braii7,e 
statoe  of  Apnllo,  of  colossal  proportions,  was  snrrendered  to  Megalo- 
polis, where  it  was  set  up  In  the  markot-plaoe.  During  the  ei.&viv- 
tions  in  the  temple  fragments  haiebeen  tooni  ol  s\ii*AJifes^j«»i«*i^ 
wJiJoh  probably  rpplaced  the  bionte  one.    K.  Weie, 
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trave,  representing  In  Yigorous  groups  the  contests  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Amazons,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithss  (p.  xcii). 

The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  an  earthquake;  but  it  has  been  hastened  by 
the  hands  of  men,  in  order  to  obtain  the  metal  which  bound  the 
various  parts  together.  Only  three  columns  at  the  S.  corners  are, 
however,  now  wanting  of  the  entire  38  of  the  peristyle ;  and  the 
architrave  remains  almost  entire  on  the  columns  still  standing.  A 
few  which  threatened  to  fall  were  furnished  with  iron  braces  by  the 
Archseological  Society  (p.  93)  in  1881;  and  the  red  paint  of  these 
unfortunately  interferes  with  the  general  impression  of  the  temple. 
The  smaller  columns  of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomos,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  pilasters  and  walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  elaborately 
ornamented  ceiling,  each  compartment  of  which  shows  a  different 

pattern,  all  lie  in  fragments  in  the  interior. 

For  centuries  the  temple  remained  known  only  to  the  shepherds  of 
the  neighbourhood,  until  the  French  architect  Bother  discovered  it  in 
1765.  Owing  to  his  report  it  was  visited  the  following  year  by  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  Chandler^  who  first  brought  the  tidings  of  its  existence  to 
the  western  world.  In  1811  C.  R.  CockereU  and  /.  Forster^  two  English 
artists,  Karl  von  Holler^  J.  Linkh^  the  German  architect,  Herr  Oropivs^ 
the  Austrian  vice-consul  at  Athens,  and  Baron  von  Staekelberg  of  Esthonia 
discovered  the  entire  frieze,  consisting  of  23  tablets,  which  were  removed 
to  Corfu  and  sold  by  auction  to  the  British  Government  for  15,000{.  They  now 
form  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Maseum<  Baron  von  Stackel- 
berg  was  the  author  of  the  first  important  work  on   the  whole  building. 

Our  route  to  Phigalefa  now  descends  to  the  S.W.,  into  the  gorge 
of  the  Neda.  After  passing  (I/4  hr.)  a  spring  we  mount  again  to 
the  hill-terrace  of  Koumboulaes  or  Spolemiy  where  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Bassae  ('the  ravines'),  belonging  to  Phigaleia,  seems  to 
have  stood.  We  then  descend  to  P/4  hr.)  the  hamlet  of  DragSi^ 
near  a  brook,  fed  by  copious  springs  and  flowing  to  the  Neda.  (The 
ascent  from  Drag61i  to  Bassae  takes  II/2  l^r.).  We  next  pass  a  small 
waterfall  and  then  Vo'ika,  a  village  surrounded  by  numerous  plane- 
trees  and  fig-trees,  and  continue  to  descend  towards  the  Neda^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  are  seen  the  villages  of  Mavromdti  and 
the  high-lying  Koiivelo.  Farther  to  the  E. ,  on  the  wooded  Tetrasi,  lies 
Sirji  (p.  361).  The  path  then  leads  to  the  W.,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Neda,  towards  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  Phigalefa.  We 
cross  several  gorges,  the  last  of  the  series  being  the  gorge  of  the 
ancient  LymaXy  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  then  pass  the  spring 
of  Dound,  the  water  of  which  joins  the  Lymax.  The  united  stream 
descends  to  the  S.,  into  the  deep  bed  of  the  Neda  (Voutzikd  Potdmi), 
forming  the  waterfalls  of  Aspra  Nerd,  100  ft.  in  height. 

We  enter  by  the  S.  door  of  the  old  fortress  and  reach  the  little 
village  of  Pdvlitza^  which  lies  embedded  in  vineyards,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia,  or  Phigdlea  (3l/.>  hrs. 
from  the  temple  ;  night-quaiters  ipooi^. 

The  mountainous  district  oi  P\i\s«Aeva.  ^otma  N^Xvt  ^.^  .  ^qt\\sx  qI  Kt- 
cad/a,    and  was  several   times  an  o\)iec\.  o^  cqtvUw^aq^v  \i^V«t^\s.  >Jsv^  Kt^^- 


m.rket-plat 
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maelves  in  the  cUt,  qnllliBg  It 
of  llBc^d<ni>  (p.  31fl.   -   fse 

at  (he  jnDCtiDD  of  the  Lym»x  Add  theKeda,  wna  of  very  Ald4<aiH^E  here, 

at  tbeir  wonlil)i  ot  if^mfjoi  Akralophiinii,  the  'god  of  unmlied  wine', 
(tac  CblgsleUus  hiti!  the  renuUKon  nmoiig  tbs  Greeks  of  hsing  iDtempeiale. 
Tbe  bent  proof  ot  their  oenltb  and  of  tbclr  love  of  srl  in  tbe  temple 

The  tulTiB  af  the  City  WalU  are  bo  exCenatvo  (^ahout  3  M.  in  ulr- 
cult]  that  we  may  conclude  that  Phlgaleia  servud  as  a  plaee  of  is- 
fugu  and  as  a  rauduKvous  far  Che  whole  RouiitrT-  Thn  E,  and  V. 
afduB  are  the  haat  preeBrfed,  while  tfaore  ale  large  gaps  on  the  other 
two  sides.  Several  gates  may  he  reoognbed,  and  there  are  aleo 
Dumerous  eqaare  and  round  towers,  eipeniaUy  on  tbe  E.  dJe,  wMch 
is  tl.e  most  iuleiesting  of  all.  Tlie  irregularities  in  the  cotistrDctlon 
of  Che  walls,  which  vary  in  thickneaa  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  point  Co 
their  erection  and  tcstoTaCion  at  different  epouha.  The  regolsr  hori- 
zontal mode  of  building  prevails,  but  portions  in  the  polygonal  style 
also  occur,  thongb  these  are  not  necessarily  the  oldest  portious  of 
the  wall. 

From  Pavlitza  and  the  deep-sunken  channel  of  the  Neda  the  site 
of  the  town  rises  towards  the  N.E.  The  market -plane  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  lower  town,  at  or  near  the  present  village,  while 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  cronneil  with  a  Cem^e  of  Artemis  SoCeira, 
lay  to  Che  M.E.  The  laCter,  on  which  a  ruineil  chapel  now  stands, 
was  probably  convertei)  into  a  fortress  daring  the  middle  ages.  Not 
far  from  the  Paiiagfa  Chapel,  outside  the  village,  ia  pointed  out  the 
eutrauco  to  an  old  subterranean  aqueduct  or  similar  conetruction, 
now  Qlled  up.  NeFurer  the  Acropolis  are  some  square  foundations, 
called  by  the  inbabitants  tfii  BaaiXaitoOXa;  tr  |j.vT]p.aT«,  or  'Monu- 
ments of  tbe  King's  Daughtef. 

lltia,  icarcely  »8p«yi  (he  trouble,  amfl  ihoaia  aol  be  allemptad  wiiaout 
a  pilafl  (3  fr,).  Tbs  |>ath  Is  vary  faltgnini.  Th«  bed  ot  ttas  Ncda  (Ton- 
MikA  Pelami)  cunlrtcti  below  Pblgalela  fo  a  dellle  xhul  Id  by  clKTi  660- 
SfiO  ft.  bigb,  between  tbe  Arapli  ('Negro',  'Spectre'),  nn  which  llsl  the 
villaee  of  BmrrUntt  (p.  Sl'jJ,  anA  tbe  bill  of  Kaiiru  or  Oxupkalld  (perhaps 


I  is  ulleA  the  ft^^n  tia 


y  ai  to  <M  dlttanoB  hum  PU!(i.\«i(.  m.  «,^«b.'w^ 

irsephone  atiil  for  the  iM«\V  q««™4.  "^'  ^IC^S 
cave  ou  Ml.  £?««;,     -V^T^aa  t'"  ,„>.Vt™o==s« 
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fertility  of  the  earth  ceased  and  a  universal  famine  threatened  mankind, 
until  at  laat  Pan  discovered  the  goddeM  and  Zeus  induced  her  to  return. 
The  old  wooden  image  worshipped  here  represented  Demeter  in  the  form 
of  a  woman  with  a  horsc'*s  head,  and  blaek  on  account  of  her  grief. 
About  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  it  was  renewed  in  bronze  by  the 
iEginetan  sculptor  Onatas.  The  present  inhabitants  still  relate  many 
legends  about  the  lady  of  the  cave,  now  the  Panagia.  A  religious  service 
and  a  Panegyris  are  held  here  every  year.  —  A  bridge  used  to  span  the 
river  near  the  Stomion,  and  farther  up  the  river  there  are  remains  of 
another  ancient  bridge.  The  journey  from  the  Stomion  to  the  Mwth  of 
the  Neda  at  the  Khan  of  Voutzi,  including  the  usually  unavoidable  detour 
by  Smerlina  (see  below),  takes  about  4  hrs. 

From  Phiffoleia  to  Eira  and  Meffoiopolis^  see  pp.  307-905. 

Leaving  tlie  ruins  of  Phigalefa  by  a  gate  on  the  W.  side,  we 
cross  the  little  brook  of  KrydvrysiSj  and  ascend  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  of  Smerlfna  now  stands.  The  hill,  anciently 
named  EUuon  (^Mt.  of  Olives'),  is  for  part  of  its  extent  now  called 
Ardpis  (p.  311).  As  we  mount  we  have  a  view  to  the  W.  of  the 
sea,  while  to  the  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda,  rise  the  decli- 
vities of  Mt.  Koutra  (p.  368),  on  which  lie  the  villages  of  Pi«rf«, 
Kalilzena,  and  Kara  MoHstapha,  We  cross  several  other  tributary 
brooks  of  the  Neda,  and  in  2^2  1^^*  reach  the  village  of  Zonrtsa 
(1600  inhab.),  the  capital  of  S.W.  TriphyliOf  where  tolerable  quarters 
for  the  night  may  be  obtained. 

We  now  keep  steadily  along  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  passing 
the  humble  village  otMoundrd  and  several  springs,  and  finally  cross 
the  river  Thold  and  reach  Strovflzi  (l^^hr.  from  Zourtza).  Strovitzi 
lies  in  a  well- watered  district  amid  fruit-trees  and  consists  of  the 
two  parts  Eparho-Rouga  and  Kato-Rouga,  between  which  a  reddish 
rocky  hill,  with  a  flat  top  and  furrowed  sides,  projects  towards  the 
Tholo.  This  height  is  called  Kastro  from  the  ruined  mediaeval 
castle  at  the  top ;  while  ancient  hewn  stones  and  column-shafts 
indicate  that  buildings  stood  here  also  in  antiquity.  Whether  or  not 
the  latter  were  fortifications  there  is,  however,  nothing  to  show. 
A  long  ridge  stretches  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  steep  hill  on  which 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lepreon. 

This   town   was  founded  by  the  Mmyant,  who  drove  the  Paroreates 

and  Kaukones  out  of  this  region.    A  curious  myth  about  its   ^eponym^ 

Lepreos  relates  that  he  engaged  in  an  eating- contest  with   Hercules  and 

wa.s  killed  by  the  demigod  after  consuming  an   entire  ox.     The  history 

of  the  town  turns  on  its  e£forts   to  achieve  independence.    In  its  contests 

with  the  Elcians,  who  were  continually  striving  to  secure  the  important 

frontier  post,   the  inhabitants  united  themselves  with  the  Arcadians  and 

Messenians,  while  one  faction  sided  with  the  Spartans  against  the  latter. 

Owing   to  this  lant  circumstance  the  Spartans  not  only  spared  Lepreon, 

when  they  destroyed  the  Messenian  and  Triphylian  towns,  but  rewarded  it 

with  several  of  the  neighbouring  places.   In  the  Persian  Wars  200  Lepreans 

are   mentioned   at  Platepa.     Subsequently   the   Eleians   again   established 

their  power  over   the   town  and  maintained   it,    with  the  exception  of  a 

short  ^artan  occupation  in  B.C.  420,   until  the  close  of  the  century.     In 

B.C.  399  Lepreon  and  several  other  towns  of  Triphylia  and  Pisatis  again 

.'iucceeded  in  obtaining  independence, 'w\i\c\jLV\veN  ^Tfe%w^%.^W«^u^li  alliance 

with  the  Arcadians   and   afterwatda  vj\V\jl  V\ift  K«\\ssiwv  \^%^^KQ>fe  \«^Sv  \Xvs. 

CQlJapae  of  the  latter.     In  the  time  oi  ^ab\xa?wm^^  \>aa  Vq^wVvj  vb.tv!cc&.%. 
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A  footpath  ascends  through  the  gorge  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  hill  ou  theW.  as  far  as  the  ridge  connecting  them,  where  it 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Acropolis.  Before  reaching  the  latter,  we 
notice  a  wall  on  its  N.  verge,  huilt  in  the  middle  ages  out  of  anci- 
ent materials,  and  serving  as  a  defence  against  attacks  from  the 
wooded  gorge  on  the  N.  In  about  i/2  hr.  after  leaving  Strovitzi  we 
suddenly  arrive  at  the  Ancient  Citadel.  The  first  part  of  this  that 
meets  the  eye  is  a  square  structure,  the  regular  and  fairly  preserved 
hewn-stone  walls  of  which,  with  their  towers  and  doors,  remind 
us  of  Messene  (p.  349).  Connected  with  this,  to  the  N.E.,  is  an 
outwork,  the  archaic  polygonal  walls  and  towers  of  which  evidently 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  A  wall  of  similar  character  stretch- 
es hence  down  the  steep  declivity  toward  Strovitzi,  and  is  called 
by  the  peasants  the  *skala',  because  its  mined  state  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  stair.  These  older  portions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Minyan  city ;  while  the  square  fortress  is  referred  to  the  time  of 
Epaminondas.  The  Acropolis  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  richly 
wooded  plateau  and  of  the  sea. 

The  littie  river  TWd  enters  the  sea  about  61/3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Strovitzi,  and  iVs  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Khan  of  Vouiei  (p.  368).  About 
halfway  to  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank,  lies  the  village  of  Httgios  Elias^ 
with  remains  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Pyrgoi. 

The  route  to  Samikon  leads  to  the  W.,  skirting  the  Acropolis 
of  Lepreon,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  to  the  N.  towards  the  grey 
Hills  of  Alvena  (4010  ft.).  In  about  1  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of 
Mophlitza,  where  a  copious  spring  rises  beneath  a  gigantic  plane^ 
tree.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  various  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period. 
We  continue  to  ascend,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  part 
of  Triphylia  and  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Strophades  (p.  316), 
and  then  proceed  through  wooded  ravines,  uphill  and  downhill,  to 
Kallidona  (1  hr.  10  min.  from  Strovitzi),  a  village  dating  from  the 
War  of  Independence,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
of  Sdrena,  situated  lower  down,  took  refuge  here  to  avoid  the  Turk- 
ish troops.  On  the  precipitous  oak-covered  rocky  height  which  rises 
opposite  the  hill  of  Hagios  Oeorgios  ofKaUfdona  lies  a  small  fortress 
dating  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  now  called  the  Palaedkastro  tes 
Kalliddnes,  This  has  been  taken,  but  probably  erroneously,  for  the 
abode  of  Nestor  (comp.  p.  354),  even  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient 
authorities.  The  walls,  of  a  very  antique  mode  of  construction,  are 
5^2  ft.  thick  and  have  two  towers  and  only  one  entrance ;  they  are 
now  about  3  ft.  high.  The  remains  within  the  walls  are  similar 
in  character. 

We  next  pass  over  wooded  hills  and  across  a  brook  to  (50  min. 
from  Kallfdona)  the  pleasant  village  of  Piaikiht,  beyond  which  we 
descend  gradually  through  cultivated  fields  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  village 
of  Tzachdro  and  the  ancient  Pylian  Plain.  TVa^  ^\kvxw^  «v^  -^i>Nv^2«^ 
Urge  quantities  of  currants  and  gTain  asft  t«.\a^^^  S&  ^^iO^aX.^"^-^^^^^ 
snd  i%M.  wide  and  stretches  along  t\i^ i^oxa  fe^rnVXi^^^^^*^^^^ 
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rises  on  the  lofty  mountain-group  of  Paruiehatkon,  the  modem  Voldid 
(6380ft.).  Stations:  Itea,  Afantino^ (opposite Mesolonghi),  Hapto« 
Vcuilios  or  Vrticheika,  ZounaUtka,  and  Kaminia.  Between  Alissou 
and  Kato-Aoha'ia,  an  iron  bridge,  i^/4  M.  long,  spans  the  bed  of  the 
annient  Peiro8,  now  called  the  river  of  Kamnitsa. 

131/2  ^>  KaiO'Achaia,  a  large  village,  which,  with  the  ^upper^ 
village  of  the  same  name  ( EpanO'Achtua),  3  M.  to  the  S.,  has  pre- 
served the  name  of  the  ancient  N.  Peloponnesian  district  of  Achaia 
(comp.  p.  357).  The  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  here  are  com- 
paratively numerous.  Some  scanty  ruins  to  the  S.  of  Kato-Achaia 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  early-decayed  Olenos,  one  of  the  12 
federal  cities  of  Achaia ;  more  probably,  however,  they  indicate  the 
site  of  the  more  important  Dyme.  Higher  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Peiros  stood  Pharae  (comp.  p.  320). 

The  plain  of  Kato-Acha'ia  is  very  fertile.  An  oak-wood  stretches 
for  many  leagues  along  both  sides  of  the  lArieoa  (now  called  Mann 
or  8timan(i)j  which  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  Elis.  Through  the  breaks  in  the  trees  we  catch  glimpses  on 
the  right  of  the  Mdvro  Votmo^  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle,  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ldrisa  or 
simply  as  Teichos  (*the  wall').  The  river  here  loses  itself  in  a  wide 
swamp,  which  makes  the  whole  district  unhealthy.  The  road,  lead- 
ing sometimes  through  the  forest  and  sometimes  along  its  edge, 
crosses  the  Larisos,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bouprdaion,  and 
about  3  M.  farther  on  (21/2-3  hrs.  drive  from  Kato-Achaia)  reaches 
the  hamlet  of  Ali-Jelebi,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  a 
former  Turkish  proprietor.  The  marshy  lake  on  which  Ali-Jelebf 
stands  and  the  Lake  of  Kottkiy  farther  to  the  S.,  are  connected  with 
the  sea  by  canals.  Both  lakes  are  well-stocked  with  flsh.  Between 
them,  1  hr.'s  drive  from  Ali-Jelebi,  lies  Manoldda.  Another  hour'g 
drive  brings  us  to  the  Khan  of  Kourt^si,  which  offers  tolerable 
accommodation  for  the  night  (3  fr. ;  eggs  and  cheese  may  be  ob- 
tained). 

During  the  whole  drive  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  a  curious- 
ly, almost  fantastically  shaped  mountain-mass,  included  by  the 
ancients  under  the  one  name  of  Skollion^  but  by  the  moderns  di- 
vided into  Mnvro  Vouni  (1755  ft.)  and  Santamifi  Vouni  (2495  ft. ; 
p.  320).  This  is  an  outlier  of  the  Arcadian  group  called  Olonos 
(7300  ft.),  the  ancient  ErymanthoSj  which  rises  farther  to  the  E. 
Along  the  shore  to  the  right  extends  a  broad  and  sandy  strip  of 
coast,  dotted  with  flrs,  and  interrupted  only  for  a  short  distance 
near  Kounoupeli.  On  this  spot  lay  the  ancient  Hyrmine  or  Hor- 
mina ;  KyUene^  which  also  stood  here,  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
The  official  application  of  that  name  to  Glarentza  (p.  316)  is  quite 
erroneous.  To  the  S.W.,  closvi  to  tlvvi  sea.  is  a  rounded  hill  with  the 
castle  of  (Memouizi  (p.  Si<o). 

The  road  divides   at  the  KVvau  ol  \vo\«\.4sv.   1V^  \ix^\\^  \ft^v«. 
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right  passes  (2  hrs.)  the  large  tillage  of  Andravfda,  where  Guil- 
laume  de  Champlitte,  the  new  Prince  of  Morea,  estahlished  his 
magnificent  seat  ahoat  1205.  The  ruined  church  of  St.  Sophia 
dates  from  the  same  period.  The  Teutonic  Order  and  the  Knights 
Templar  also  had  churches  here.  Farther  on  this  route  crosses  the 
Peneios  (see  below),  in  summer  hardly  2  ft.  deep,  but  in  winter  often 
in  high  flood,  and  reaches  the  little  town  of  Oastotbii  (1400inhab.), 
which  also  had  a  Frankish  origin.    Hence  to  Pyrgos,  5  hrs. 

The  driTers  usually  choose  the  road  to  the  left  at  the  Khan  of 
Kourt^si,  which  is  the  shorter  by  more  than  an  hour.  In  3/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  village  of  Tragand,  exclusively  inhabited  by  gypsies 
(^Giphti'),  where  the  traveller  is  besieged  by  begging  children. 

Palaeopolis  (6  M.  from  Ealitza,  18  M.  from  Pyrgos)  lies  4V2  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Tr^gano,  and  is  reached  by  a  road  leading  past  O/z  M.)  MarkdpoulOy 
across  (2V4  M.)  the  Peneios,  and  past  C/4  M.)  KeOfvia^  ^/t  M.  beyond  whieh 
are  brick  walls,  in  some  places  16  ft.  high,  and  other  remains  of  the  Roman 
period.  Paleeopolis  marks  the  site  of  the  city  of  £lis,  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  400  ft.  high,  sarmounted  by  a  citadel  and  a  temple 
of  Athena.  Elis  resembled  Sparta  in  being  without  walls.  The  first  city 
of  importance  here  was  erected  in  B.C.  471,  by  the  union  of  numerous 
communities',  but  the  site  had  previously  been  occupied  by  a  town  that 
had  fallen  into  decay.  Protected  by  the  sacred  peace  of  Olympia  (p.  321) 
and  by  a  standing  league  with  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  agriculture.  Whatever  may  be  covered  by  the  earth,  there  are 
no  longer  any  visible  traces  of  the  temples,  colonnades,  gymnasia,  or 
theatre.  The  Acropolis,  which  commands  a  flne  panorama,  was  again  for- 
tified in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  bore  the  name  of  Belvedere.  The  modem 
name  is  Kala$kopi. 

In  y2*ir.  we  ford  the  Peneios,  now  called  the  River  of  Qastouni. 
When  the  river  is  in  flood  the  passage  is  difficult  and  sometimes 
even  impossible.  A  little  farther  on,  the  village  of  Ttapdnaga  is 
reached.  The  plain  maintains  its  monotonous  character  unaltered. 
After  l-lY4hr.  we  reach  ira2flE<x(1250inhab.),  quite  hidden  among 
trees,  and  separated  by  a  torrent  from  Derviih-Jelebi  (1600  inhab. ; 
5  hrs.  from  Kourttfsi).  If  necessary  the  night  may  be  spent  in  either 
of  these  villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  large  vineyards. 

The  road  now  approaches  the  sea.  On  Zante  we  can  make  out 
distinctly  Mt.  Skopos,  and  the  wliite  beach  with  the  houses  of  the 
town  (^p.  26).  To  the  right  as  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  stretches 
the  plain  of  Gastonni  (see  above),  with  its  numerous  villages  and 
the  Peneios;  the  crescent-shaped  coast-strip  terminates  on  the 
N.W.  in  the  hill  of  Chelonatas,  with  the  ruined  castle  of  Chle- 
moutzi  (p.  316).  We  next  come  in  sight  of  the  double  hill  on  the 
promontory  of  Katakolon,  to  the  S.,  with  the  medisBval  Ponti- 
k6kastro.  The  road  then  descends  into  the  fertile  plain  of  Pyigos, 
which  is  dotted  with  villages.  In  2-2^2  hrs.  after  leaving  Dervish- 
Jelebi  we  reach  — 

Pyrgos.  —  There  are,  judged  by  a  Greek  standard,  several  fair  Inna 
here,  with  restaurants  attached.    The  HdTsi;  Oltmpia  ia  \>«tVa.\!^  ^XsA\y«^.. 
B.,  or  rather  bed,  2fr.  (incl.  light)-,  a  baxcaVn  aYkovAdi  \ife m»Afc \it«^\«s»sSw^ . 
—  TJiere  are  aevenl  Oaf  it  in  the  main  siT«et.  o£vs«\\<t 

OmrrirngB  to  Olympia  about  25  fr.  (bOTse  OTm^i\ftbit.V-»^^  Fa\Ta*XKy-oov  . 
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British  Vioe-Gonsol,  Mr,  Charles  Fauquier. 

Physician.  Dr.  Polpsoffdpoulos  understands  German.  —  Mr.  M.  Karoki^ 
agent  for  Messrs.  Fels  &  Co.  (p.  5),  speaks  Italian. 

Pyrgos,  a  town  of  8800  inhab.,  consisting  mainly  of  one  long 
street,  crowded  with  warehouses,  is  the  capital  of  the  eparchy  of 
Eleta.  The  husy  little  town,  which  is  sitoated  on  an  eminence, 
among  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  currants,  has  lately 
been  repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes.  Its  harbour,  Katdkolon^ 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway,  is  mentioned  at  p.  316. 

From  Pyrgot  to  Agoulenitza  (SVs  M.)  and  Klidi,  see  p.  815. 

A  good  Road  leads  from  Pyrgos  to  Olympia  (I2Y2  M. ;  by  car- 
riage in  3^2  brs,).  From  Varvdsaena  it  ascends  in  windings  to 
Palaeo-Varvdsaena^  beyond  which  it  again  descends  into  the  ralley 
of  the  Ltstenitza^  the  classic  Enipeus,  Beyond  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  lofty  arched  bridge,  we  cross  the  ridge  of  Smyla^  and 
then  traverse  the  plain  to  KriekoUki^  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The  road  then  skirts  the  hills,  passes 
Pldtanos,  and  reaches  Olympia,  where  we  alight  near  the  museum, 
at  the  hotel  mentioned  at  p.  321 . 

The  Bridle  Path,  crossing  the  low  S.  slope  of  the  hill  of  Var- 
vasffina,  is  shorter  (2^2  hrs.  on  horseback).  It  then  crosses  the  Le- 
atenitza  (see  above)  and  several  other  streams,  runs  along  not  far 
from  the  Alpheio8,  and  finally  skirts  the  S.  base  of  the  ridge  on 
which  lie  the  villages  of  Phl6ka  and  Droiiva.  —  Comp,  the  Map. 


The  Bridle  Path  from  Patras  to  Olympia  via  Santam^bi  is  shorter 
than  the  above-described  carriage-route  by  Ali-Jelebi,  but  it  is  fatiguing 
and  passable  only  in  summer.  We  follow  the  carriage-road  towards  Eato- 
Achaia  (p.  318)  to  a  point  about  71/2  M.  (21/2  hrs.)  from  Patras,  and  then 
strike  off  to  the  left  across  the  hills  between  the  Peiros  or  River  of  Kam- 
nitza  and  the  sea,  passing  near  several  villages.  We  then  cross  the  Peiros 
and  farther  on  several  of  its  tributaries.  [The  plain  of  the  Peiros  belonged 
to  the  town  of  Fharaey  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  lie  near  the  khan  of 
Prevetd^  about  6  M.  aside  from  the  path.]  We  ride  past  ^Wa,  where  there 
is  a  medieeval  fortress  commanding  the  pass,  and  the  Convent  of  Maritza^ 
and  in  6^2  hrs.  after  leaving  Patras  reach  the  village  of  Bantameri,  where 
the  night  may  be  spent  if  necessary.  The  castle  of  this  name  was  founded 
in  1311  by  Nicolas  III.  de  St.  Omer.  The  ancient  town  of  Thaktmae,  the  re- 
fuge of  the  Eleians  in  times  of  danger,  probably  stood  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Santam^ri  lies  on  the  N.W.  declivity  of  a  mountain  group  of  the  same 
name,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  3330  ft.  Our  route  leads  through  the 
narrow  valley  at  the  W.  base  of  the  mountain  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  We  pass  near  Portaes,  and  in  2  hrs.  reach  the  Peneios,  which 
here  emerges  from  a  narrow  rocky  channel  into  the  open  plain.  We  cross 
the  river  and  in  1/4  hr.  reach  the  village}  of  Agrapidoehdri^  situated  on  a 
wooded  hill,  near  which  the  Eleian  Laddn  flows  into  the  Peneios.  Its  delta 
contains  the  faint  traces  of  an  ancient  town,  probably  the  Eleian  Pylos. 

We  ascend  along  the  Ladon  to  (I'/z  hr.)  the  hamlet  oi Koiilougliy  partly 

built  of  ancient  stones,   brought  from  a  'pal8e6kastro\  */4  M.  to  the  K., 

which  was  also  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.    About  1  hr.  farther  on  the 

Ladon   bends   towards  the  E. ,   but   our  route    lies  straight   on.    Beyond 

0/2  hr.)  Mousdki  we  turn  to  the  S.W.  and  cross  the  hills,  which  gradually 

sink  on  the  S.  into  the  plain   oi  ttift  k\^\vevo%.   N^%.  ^^%^  \.\i«.  villages  of 

Karatoiila^  Ldndsoi^  Brouma^  Powmdri,  KrieltoViks  wv^  P\6.\.mo%^  ^\v?s.  ts-^Oa. 

the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  '5  Vita. 
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A  Visit  to  Oltmpia  is  now  practicable  at  any  seaaon,  as  the  mu- 
seums and  excavations  are  open  during  the  whole  year.  Few,  however, 
will  care  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  this  expedition  in  the  oppressive 
heat  of  a  Greek  summer.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  stop  at  Katakolon 
(p.  316),  on  the  voyage  either  to  or  from  Italy,  and  make  the  excursion 
thence,  which  will  cost  from  TO-SO'fr.,  or  less  if  the  traveller  rides  from 
Pyrgos  or  Katakolon.  The  Greek  Ootuiing  Steeaner*  (pp.  xix-xxii)  touch 
six  times  weekly  at  Katikolon ;  the  steamers  of  the  Auttrian  Lloyd  once  a 
week  (alternately  on  the  voyages  from  Kalamata  to  Piraeus,  and  from 
Patras  to  Corfu):  and  those  of  the  FraisHnet  Co.  also  once  weekly  (on  the 
way  from  Marseilles  to  Athens  viH  Patras,  Kat&olon,  and  Kalamata).  In 
summer  a  small  Greek  steamer  plies  daily  between  Zante  and  Katakolon. 
—  The  drive  from  Patbas  (R.  45)  is  much  more  expensive  and  offers  few 
advantages  (railway  in  progress). 

Hotel.  At  the  XenodoeMon  kept  by  the  widow  of  Oeorgie$  PlirU^  ad- 
joining the  museum,  good  food  and  a  tolerable  room  are  obtained  for  7-S  fr. 
per  day  (less  for  a  long  stay).  The  landlady  also  provides  horses  or  mules 
for  a  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7-8  ftr.  per  day). 

The  best  preparation  for  a  visit  to  OJympia  is  a  study  of  A.  Boetticher'e 
'Olympia'  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1886). 

The  ruins  are  under  the  care  of  ifr.  Vatiliot  Leonardos,  Ephor  of 
Olympia,  who  lives  at  the  Museum. 

Olympia  (140  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  situated  on  the  right  bauk 
of  the  Alpheioi^  at  the  point  wheie  it  is  joined  by  the  Klddeos^  flow- 
ing to  it  from  the  N.,  lies  in  the  district  of  Pisatis,  which  belonged 
to  Elis  from  B.C.  580  onwaids.  It  was  never  properly  speaking  a 
town,  but  merely  a  sacred  precinct,  with  temples,  public  buildings, 
and  a  few  dwelling-houses.  It  owed  its  high  importance  throughout 
the  entire  Grecian  world  to  the  universal  reverence  for  its  shrines, 
and  above  all  to  its  famous  games  in  honour  of  Zeus,  which,  diunng 
a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  were  periodically  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  all  states  and  of  all  families. 

The  origin  of  the  games  recedes  into  the  mythical  ages.  The 
Greeks  reverenced  Hercules  as  their  founder,  —  not  the  hero  usually 
known  by  that  name,  but  the  Idaean  HefcuUz^  who  was  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  Zeus  himself.  The  later  HereuUi^  how- 
ever, also  took  part  in  some  famous  contests  here,  after  the  defeat 
of  King  Augeas  of  Elis.  (Enomaos,  King  of  Pisa,  the  old  capital  of 
the  district  (p.  298),  compelled  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Hippo- 
dameia  to  compete  with  him  in  chariot-racing,  and  iguomiuiously 
put  to  death  all  whom  he  vanquished,  until  at  length  Pelops  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  him  and  so  won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia.  Pelops 
was  thus  the  prototype  of  the  victors  at  Olympia,  and  as  such  was 
held  in  high  honour  there. 

The  actual  fonnding  of  the  games  proper  is  ascribed  to  Iphitos 
of  Elis,  who,  along  with  Lykourgos  of  Sparta,  reorganized  the  games 
at  the  bidding  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  the  9th  cent.  B.G..|  and 
introduced  the  'Ekechelria'  (lit.  'haud-«lvj\\\i  ^  '•XxvvwT^^^^^^'^w!^ 
of  Ood'  among  all  the  states  of  Greece  ^\ii\u%  IV^  t€Vv^T*Mvw^  oi^^CJc^'ii. 
gunes.  PsusMiUs  saw  the  decree,  iuftct\\>a^  o\\  «.  ^\a<s^^  «A\!X««8^'«^'^ 
Bakdbker'b  Greece.  ^^^ 
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preserved  in  the  Ueraeou  (p.  329)*  By  this  meanB  the  Olympiau 
Games  divested  themselves  of  their  local  character  and  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  festival,  which  was  the  visible  expressiou  of 
Hellenic  unity,  in  spite  of  all  the  internecine  contentious  and  wars 
among  the  individual  states  of  Oreece.  The  regular  chronicle  of 
Olympian  victors  begins  in  B.C.  776,  but  the  use  of  Olympiads  as 
chronological  epochs  did  not  originate  till  much  later. 

The  games  took  place  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  month,  the  Eleians,  who  had 
been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  sanctuary  since  about 
B.C.  580,  sent  heralds  to  proclaim  the  universal  peace  throughout 
all  Greece.  The  competitors  and  spectators  of  the  festival  streamed 
ill  from  far  and  near,  the  larger  states  represented  by  embassies 
('TheorfflB*),  which  were  sometimes  of  great  magnificence.  The  func- 
tion lasted  for  five  days.  The  central  point  was  a  series  of  great  sac- 
rifices to  Zeus  and  other  gods,  under  the  solemn  management  of 
priests,  some  of  whom  dwelt  continuously  at  Olympia.  The  sacri- 
fices were  accompanied  by  athletic  contests  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, foot-races,  hurling  the  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot- 
races,  etc.,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Hellanodikae 
('Judges  of  the  Hellenes'),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
political  body  in  Ells. 

The  original  and  most  important  event  in  the  games  was  the  Foot 
Rack  in  the  Stadion,  at  first  one  length  of  the  coarse,  but  afterwards  two 
or  more.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (B.C.  708)  the  Pentathlon  or  Fivefold 
Contest  was  introduced,  a  combination  of  leaping,  hurling  the  discus, 
running,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  so  arranged  that  only  the  victors  in  the 
first  contests  could  compete  in  the  later,  and  that  the  final  contest  should  be 
a  boxing-match  between  the  two  best  competitors.  In  the  25th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  680)  was  held  the  first  Chariot  Race  with  four  horsea.  In  the 
33rd  Olympiad  (B.C.  648)  the  first  Horse  Race  took  place,  and  the  Pan- 
KRATioN,  a  combination  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  was  introduced.  Subse- 
quently special  competitions  for  boys  in  most  of  these  sports  were  arranged, 
and  in  the  65th  Olympiad  (B.C.  520)  the  Hoplitodromos,  or  ^soldiers  race 
in  heavy  marching  order^,  was  added. 

The  competitions  were  restricted  to  free-born  Greeks  of  unstained  char- 
acter though  'barbarians'  might  be  spectators.  Women,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eleian  priestess  of  Demeter,  were  not  permitted  to  view  the  sports 
(p.  315).  Before  the  contest  the  competitors  had  to  appear  in  the  Bouleu- 
terion,  in  presence  of  Zeus  Horkios  (p.  334),  and  take  an  oath  that  they 
had  undergone  the  prescribed  ten  months'  coarse  of  training  and  would 
obey  the  Olympian  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Games.  They  then 
entered  the  Stadion  by  a  special  entrance  with  the  Hellanodiksp,  the 
heralds  announcing  the  name  and  country  of  each  athlete  as  he  appeared. 
The  palm  was  handed  to  the  victor  immediately  after  the  contest.  The 
prizes  proper,  simple  branches  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  planted  by  Her- 
cules himself,  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  Games  to  all  the  victors 
at  the  same  time.  The  Greeks  attached  the  most  extraordinary  value  to 
the  Olympic  olive-branch.  Pindar  has  celebrated  it  in  spirited  song.  Its 
acquisition  was  not  only  a  lifelong  distinction  for  the  winners,  but  re- 
flected also  the  highest  honour  on  their  families  and  on  their  states,  and 
their  counfrymen  used  to  testify  their  gratitude  by  triumphal  receptions, 
banquets  at  the  public  expense,  au^  oUftxvVj  fc-x.^Ta^M\wft.  Itonsv  taxes. 

In  OJvmpia  itself  the  diampioiva  ^vifcW  ^\.  \\vfe  ^\^\v«t.  «Kv^^\vas^  \tv  "C^^s, 
Prytaneioh  (p.  331)  and  had  t^e  T\g>\.  oi  ^x^^^Wtv-^  tj.  %'«.\.>x^  v^  w^  ^vi^s.. 
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which,  in  the  case  of  a  triple  victory,  waa  allowed  to  bear  the  features 
of  the  victor.  Besides  these  statues,  the  first  of  which  were  erected  in 
wood  about  the  00th  Olympiad  (540),  numerous  votive  offerings  were 
presented  by  states  and  individuals,  so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
there  arose  that  forest  of  statues,  the  description  of  which,  even  after  it 
had  been  several  times  plundered  by  the  Romans,  fills  nearly  an  entire 
book  in  Pausanias  (p.  cxiii). 

In  addition  to  the  athletes,  men  illustrious  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
also  sometimes  appeared  with  their  performances.  Herodotu*  is  said  to 
have  read  in  public  at  Olympia  a  portion  of  his  historical  work,  and  so 
to  have  fired  the  youthful  Thucydides,  who  was  present,  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history.  Celebrated  orators,  like  Oorgifu  and  Lytitu^  ad- 
dressed the  people  from  the  opisthodomos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  as  did  the 
sophist  Hippitu  of  Elis  and  others.  Painters  exhibited  their  works  here.  It 
was  here  also  that  Th$mUtokUt  enjoyed  his  greatest  triumph,  when  at 
his  appearance  in  the  stadion,  probably  in  the  77th  Olympiad  (472),  the 
Msembled  Greeks  greeted  the  hero  of  Salamis  with  shouts  of  applause. 
At  a  later  date  Plato  was  also  received  here  with  honour  by  the  admir- 
ing multitude. 

The  Hetaeon  (p.  329)  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings 
hitherto  exhumed.  Its  erection,  according  to  Pausanias,  dates  from 
prehistoric  times ;  and  indeed  the  cella  and  stylobate  of  the  present 
building  have  clearly  come  down  from  a  very  early  wooden  temple. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  only  temple  in  Olympia, 
and  to  have  served  as  the  common  shrine  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  —  The 
fleroon  (p.  336),  the  N.  part  of  the  Bouleuterion  fp*  334),  the  Pe- 
lopion  (p.  329),  and  most  of  the  Treaswiea  (p.  33l)  date  also  from 
the  period  before  the  Persian  Wars.  The  first  boundary  of  the 
Altis  or  sacred  precinct  is  said  to  have  consisted  at  that  earliest 
period  of  a  wall  of  hewn  Toros'  stone,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments now  remain  (pp.  331,  334,  336). 

The  Olympic  Games  attained  their  zenith  in  the  period  after  the 
Persian  Wars,  and  during  the  struggles  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Competitors  streamed  in  not  only  firom  the  states 
of  Greece  proper,  but  also  firom  the  islands,  from  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  from  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Cyiene.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Temple  of  Zeus  (p.  326)  was  built,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  S.  part  of  the  Bouleuterion  (p.  334)  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  and  Sikyonic  Trecuuries  (p.  331).  The  Metroon  (p.  331),  the 
Leonidaeon  (p.  335),  and  the  8outh-East  Building  (p.  334)  are  not 
so  ancient. 

As  Hellenic  influence  extended  to  the  E.,  the  contingents  from 
tlio  Asiatic  states  and  fh>m  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  from  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  grew  larger  and  larger ;  and  an  energetic  build- 
ing-period set  in,  among  the  results  of  which  were  the  Palaestra 
(p.  336),  the  large  Oymnasium  (p.  336),  the  Philippeion  (p.  330), 
the  Echo  Colonnade  (p.  333),  and  the  vaulted  entrance  to  the  Stadion. 

Finally,-  in  the  Roman  period,  we  find  champions  hailing  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  while  Greece  proper  became  les&  «\\.^\ftw«^ 
conspicuous.   In  outward  splcudoui,  Yioweset,  Ci\^\K^\*.\».'W^"«'*^ 
declined.    Tiberius  and  Nero  then\8e\v«i%  ^Qiv  NV^iVsrifc*  ^'^^"'^^x^, 
the  other  emperors  recognized  at  least  t\i©  pteto^^^N^^  ^-^SX^^^  ^ 
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Building  ami  adornment  went  on  until  the  latest  period.  Nero's 
Palace  (p.  333),  the  large  South  Portico ^  the  latest  hewn-stoue 
building  at  Olympia  (p.  334),  the  Ext^ra  of  Herodea  AUicus 
(p.  331),  the  Theokoleof^  (p.  336),  the  two  Thermae  (p.  337),  the 
reconstruction  of  the  large  Leonidaeon  (p.  335),  and  several  rained 
brick  buildings  iu  the  neighbourhood,  all  date  from  the  Roman 
times.  The  second  Aftia  WaU^  which  superseded  the  original  bound- 
ary of  the  sacred  precinct  and  which  is  still  perfect  on  the  W.  and 
S.,  was  probably  also  built  at  this  time.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
games  no  longer  remained  in  their  original  integrity.  Professional 
athletes  appeared,  and,  travelling  from  one  to  another  of  the  nu- 
merous athletic  meetings,  succeeded  in  degrading  even  the  Olympic 
victory  to  a  trade.  The  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
seems  gradually  to  have  died  out  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  Emperor 
Valens  revived  them  in  369,  but  Theodosiua  finally  suppressed  them 
in  394  A.D. 

The  earliest  Christian  church  was  accommodated  in  a  part  of  the 
Theokoleon  (p.  336),  while  the  other  buildings  were  converted  into 
dwelling-houses.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  bar- 
barian invaders  who  harassed  Greece  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
onwards  (comp.  p.  227),  the  inhabitants  of  Olympia  erected  a  sub- 
stantial fortification  between  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  the  S.  Portico, 
with  walls  10  ft.  thick,  formed  of  materials  from  the  Mctroon,  some 
of  the  treasuries,  the  Echo  Colonnade,  the  Bouleuterion,  and  the 
Lconidceon.  These  walls  (marked  with  dotted  lines  on  the  plan) 
existed  until  the  recent  extensive  excavations,  when  they  were 
demolished  for  the  sake  of  the  sculptures,  inscribed  stones,  and 
architectural  fragments  that  had  been  built  into  them. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  and  some  of  the  other  buildings  then  stand- 
ing were  thrown  down  by  two  earthquakes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century.  At  the  same  time  a  landslip  probably  took  place  on 
Mt.  Kronion,  which  buried  theExedra  and  several  of  the  treasuries, 
and  so  preserved  numerous  Roman  statues  in  thefirst-uamed  build- 
ing. It  was  probably  also  about  the  same  period  that  the  first  in- 
undation of  the  Kladeos  took  place,  which  deposited  a  layer  of  sand, 
3  ft.  thick,  on  all  the  structures  lying  to  the  W.  of  Olympia,  between 
the  large  Gymnasium  and  the  Leonidaeon  (comp.  p.  336). 

The  Christian  population  that  still  remained  in  Olympia  after 
these  catastrophes  erected  a  large  and  compact  village  between  the 
temple  of  Zeus  and  the  Stadion,  covering  the  partly-buried  an- 
cient edifices  with  wretched  huts,  built  without  mortar  and  stuck 
together  with  slime.    These  huts  were  demolished  on  being  exca- 
vated, for  nearly  every  one  of  them   contained  fragments  of  the 
pediment-sculptures  or  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.     Visitors 
should  uotice  the  large  clay  vesaeVs -wlvktv  wGte  found  let  into  the 
^oors  of  the  huts,  but  which  ate  uo^  ies>\.^iiei^  \.q  XNx^V:^  ^fv^\\\«\  ^q- 
sition  above  tho  Echo  Colonnade, Ms^ia.^Q^^>-'^^'&^^'^^^^'^^^^^*'^'^'^'^ 
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people  of  this  village  also  belong  the  tombs  of  stone-slabs  and  bricks, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  of  Olympia,  and  which  have 
not  yet  all  been  opened.  They  lay  about  3  ft  below  the  floors  of 
the  houses,  and  were  especially  numerous  in  the  Byzantine  church. 
The  event  which  resulted  in  the  complete  burial  of  Olympia 
must  have  happened  about  a  century  later,  to  judge  from  the  coins 
found  there.  The  Kladeos  again  left  its  channel  and  in  the  course 
of  years  covered  all  Olympia  with  a  layer  of  sand  Arom  10  to  16  ft. 
deep,  above  which  only  the  treasuries  emerged.  Deposits  of  coarse 
gravel  from  this  period  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
perpendicular  earthen  banks,  e.g.  In  the  large  Oymnasium,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Byzantine  chureh,  and  near  the  Octagon.  Finally  the 
treasuries  were  also  covered,  by  clay  washed  down  by  the  rain  ftom 
Mt.  Kronion.  While  the  Kladeos  thus  brought  sand  which  preserved 
as  well  as  covered  the  ruins,  the  Alpheio$  destroyed  part  of  the  S.E. 
of  Olympia.  It  washed  away  the  entire  Hippodrome  and  part  of  the 
S.  embankment  of  the  Stadion,  but  the  Octagon,  a  Roman  brick 
building  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Altis,  broke  its  force  and  diverted  the 
destructive  current  to  the  S.W. 

The  first  idea  of  an  excavation  at  Olympia  suggested  itself  to 
Winekelmann^  who  expected  a  rich  harvest  f^om  the  abundance  of 
Greek  sculptures  known  to  have  been  placed  here.  The  French  £x- 
p^dition  de  Morit  of  1829  paid  a  passing  attention  to  the  idea  and 
instituted  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Zeus,  which  yielded  a  few 
metope-reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  complete  exhumation  of  the 
entire  site  of  this  centre  of  andent  Greek  life  was  reserved  for  the 
new  German  empire.  Enui  Curtius  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany ;  the  Im- 
perial Diet  voted  supplies ;  and  in  1874  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Greece  which  secured  to  Germany  the  direction  of  the  excavations 
and  the  right  to  the  first  scienttfic  use  of  their  results,  while  the 
objects  discovered  were  to  remain  in  Greece.  In  six  winter  seasons 
and  at  an  expense  of  about  40,0002.  almost  the  entire  district  of 
Olympia  was  freed  ftom  the  superincumbent  soil,  which  in  some 
places  was  20  ft.  deep.  The  work  was  mainly  directed  from  Berlin, 
where  Bimst  Curtius,  AdUr,  the  architect,  and  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Office  formed  the  directorate ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  work  at 
Olympia  was  entrusted  to  a  varying  commission  of  archsBologists 
and  architects.  The  yield  of  sculptures  fell  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions, though  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  (p.  341)  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  class,  in  itself  worth  a  journey  to  Olympia ;  but  a  flood  of 
light  was  thrown  upon  topographical  and  architectural  matters  of 
the  highest  scientific  Importance.  The  interest  excited  by  Olympia 
may  be  compared  with  the  impression  produced  bY  P<^^»:<^^x\  s^^ 
ruins  of  the  latter  are  more  exte\\«>Vv«  aw^VviXw^WKt  ^"\«NBtH"«*^^^> 
bat  in  generMi  interest  Olympia  iax  enLCtt\«  Wa  A\a^i^^.^sci*^^^^^^' 
man  provind&l  town. 
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The  best  survey  of  Olympia  is  obtained  from  the  slope  of  the 
*Kronot  Hill  or  Kr6nion,  the  partially  wooded  hill,  403  ft  high, 
rising  to  the  N.  of  the  exoarations.  With  the  help  of  the  Plan,  we 
can  distinctly  make  out  the  Altis  (iEolic  for  dfXao;,  a  grove),  or 
sacred  walled  precinct,  about  760  ft.  long  and  abont  570  ft.  broad, 
stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Altis  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Echo  Colonnade  (p.  333)  and  the  so-called  8,E,  Build- 
ing (p.  334) ;  on  the  W.  the  boundary-wall  extended  from  the  Pry- 
taneion  (p.  331)  to  the  S.W.  comer,  and  whs  interrupted  by  one 
large  and  two  smaller  gates.  On  the  S.  the  boundary  began  with  a 
wall,  was  continued  to  the  E.  by  the  BouUuierion  (p.  334),  the  N. 
part  of  which  abutted  directly  on  the  Altis,  and  finally  ended  with 
another  wall  on  the  S.E.,  which  included  the  substructure  of  the  Ro- 
man triumphal  gateway.  Within  this  precinct  stood  all  the  sacred 
buihliiigs  —  the  Temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  the  Mother  of  the  Qods 
(Metroon),  the  Heroa  of  Pelops  and  Hippodameui,  the  Treasuries, 
the  Prytaneion,  some  of  the  porticoes,  a  large  number  of  altars  to 
particular  gods,  and  the  innumerable  votive  offerings  and  statues 
of  victors.  The  space  to  the  W.,  between  the  sacred  enclosure  and 
the  Kladeos,  the  ancient  E.  protectlng-wall  of  which  has  been  dis- 
closed ill  several  places,  contained  the  large  Oymnasium  with  the 
Palaestra  (p.  336),  to  the  S.  of  which  lay  the  Theokoleon  (p.  336). 
Still  farther  to  the  S.,  opposite  theW.  entrance  to  the  Altis.  lay  the 
largest  building  in  Olympia,  the  Leonidaeon  (p.  335).  The  only 
buildings  found  between  the  Altis  and  the  Alpheios  are  the  Bou- 
leuterion  and  the  South  Portico,  beside  the  latter  of  which,  to 
the  S.,  passed  the  great  festal  way  leading  from  Olympia  to  Elis. 
The  Roman  Ruin,  visible  among  the  currant-flelds  still  farther  to 
the  S.,  may  have  been  a  lodging-house  for  rich  guests,  while  for  the 
other  numerous  visitors  at  the  festival  the  accommodation  was  prob- 
ably no  better  than  that  provided  for  the  visitors  to  a  modern  Greek 
pan6gyris.  To  the  E.  of  the  sacred  enclosure  lay  the  Stadion  (p.  333), 
the  Hippodrome  (p.  333),  and  a  few  Roman  structures. 

The  centre  of  the  Altis,  and  the  initial  point  of  the  excavations 
as  well  as  of  our  tour  round  the  ruins,  is  the  Temple  of  Zens,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Eleians  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  with  the 
plunder  of  the  city  of  Pisa  (p.  298),  destroyed  more  than  100  years 
before.  The  native  Eleian  artist  Libon  is  mentioned  as  the  architect. 
The  temple  was  a  Doric  peripteros,  with  six  columns  at  either  end 
and  thirteen  on  the  sides,  built  on  an  artificial  mound.    The  stylo- 
bate,  200  Olympic  feet  (2101/4  Engl,  ft.)  long  and  861/4  (903/4 
Engl,  ft.)  broad,  is  constructed,  like  all  the  older  Olympian  edifices, 
of  massive  hewn  blocks  of  a  shell-conglomerate  ('Poros')  quarried 
Jn    the  /jeighbourhood.    The  columns,    of  the  same  coarse  shell- 
limestone,  coated  with  fine  whUe  stwwo,  ^e\«6  '^^l^j.-i.  Olympic  feet 
(34%  it.)  high,   with  a  base-diametei  ot"^  0\^vw^\^A<b'6\^*.\\.j.\\.>SS 
t^ey  bad  20  fliitiugs.    The   columwM  tWsUue.e,  It^m  ^^\^  ^-^  ^^^^> 
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was  I674  Olympic  feet  or  one-half  of  the  height.  A  few  well-pre- 
served capitals,  with  beautifully  designed  echinus  mouldings,  lie  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  building,  adjoining  some  of  the  prostrate  columns, 
which  are  extended  at  full  length  as  they  were  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquakes.  Fragments  of  all  the  parts  of  the  entablature  lie  scat- 
tered around ;  the  massive  comer  piece  at  the  N.  W.  comer,  originally 
1875ft  long  and  f^j^tt,  high,  gives  an  idea  of  the  imposing  size  of 
the  temple. 

Traces  of  pedestals  for  bronze  statues  may  be  seen  on  the  stylobate 
between  the  columns  on  the  S.  side.  The  floor  of  the  colonnade  is  of 
simple  river  gravel,  covered  on  the  E.  {i.t,  the  ancient  approach) 
by  a  beautiful  coloured  marble  pavement  of  Roman  workmanship* 
The  Pfonao9,  within  the  colonnade,  has  two  columns  between  ants 
(the  sockets  for  the  bolts  of  the  metal  doors  are  still  visible) ;  its  floor 
retains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  Mosaic  in  rough  round  stones  from 
the  river,  representing  Tritons,  within  a  tasteful  border  of  palm- 
ettes  and  meandering  lines  (now  covered).  The  Cella  (outside  meas- 
urement) is  100  Olympic  feet  long  by  50  broad.  It  was  divided  by  two 
rows  of  Doric  columns,  parts  of  the  shafts  of  which  are  still  in  position, 
into  three  aisles,  of  which  the  centre  one  was  considerably  the 
widest.  This  central  nave  was  divided  from  E.  to  W.  into  three 
sections,  the  first  of  which  retains  traces  of  a  coloured  marble  pave- 
ment The  central  section  was  paved  with  black  limestone  slabs, 
with  a  raised  border  of  white  Pentelie  marble,  still  preserved,  and 
was  enclosed  on  the  S.,  E.,  and  N.  by  stone  screens  (still  to  be  traced 
between  the  columns),  adorned  with  paintings  from  the  hand  of 
Panaenos.  The  third  section  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  chrys- 
elephantine Statue  of  Zeus,  about  40  ft  in  height,  carved  by  Phidias 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxvl).  Fragments  of  its  black  limestone  pedestal,  which 
was  about  20  Olympic  feet  wide  by  30  deep,  lie  scattered  about ; 
some  of  those  in  the  S.E.  angle  have  been  fitted  together  again.  The 
statue  itself  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Constantinople  during 
the  Byzantine  period,  and  to  have  perished  there  in  a  conflagration. 
The  image  was  usually  covered  by  a  curtain,  only  withdrawn  on 
solemn  festal  occasions.  The  curtain  that  Pausanias  saw  was  the 
gift  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes  of  Syria  (176-164  B.C.),  and  was 
made  of  purple  wool  adomed  with  Assyrian  embroidery.  The  spec- 
tators stood  in  the  easternmost  division  of  the  nave,  or  could  walk 
round  the  statue  by  the  side-aisles,  which  were  connected  by  a  narrow 
passage  at  the  W.  end.  There  were  galleries  above  the  side-aisles, 
reached  by  spiral  staircases,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  statue 
could  also  be  inspected.  A  hydria  (water-vessel)  or  a  marble  frame 
near  the  wonderful  image  marked  the  spot  stmck  by  the  thunder- 
bolt, by  which  Zeus  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Phidlai  hU  ««^^- 
faction  with  the  work. 

The  whole  ceiling  of  the  temple  iiiA  ol  ^wj^  ^^'^ '****^'^ *;,X«^ 
roof  eoBBisted  of  marble-tiles,  maiv^  ot  ^WoXv  *x^TiS$^  \»^^"«^ 


of  tk»  fedlmenti  ui  ittttapes  li  d«Ntaei;«i  99c!  SaMia 

wfckfc'Ume  diiflOTittd  lwt»^iil>  it»>il»«pMiiifaiiaiiyill,  In 
the  «dw  in'  wki^  Bft«Mal«»  ■■itfoai  jfai,  IlM>tefdtali^  tlw 
S.Ei  appioaoh  to  the  temoe  !■  a  Minietfeiilir  mbitnietaa^iivUeh 
b««tto  itetvM  <tf  idaoGfaok  k«roit.««  tke^l^o^^.^flliii^  tevlng 
loti  liriiie  dual  trftik  Bedor.  IlMi-itrtne  olBfartov  rttMBglto 
lolilB'*  IwliAel  itoed  on  tint  Mmd  taMO'«i  ^Rfflifodte Mo df 
th6«of4  Thto  ftwiM  ^roA  wio  fcy  Oltirtao.  '^..lfc«ihiit» ■wrfaia 
tai»4oie lijr doBMotft nypoiledo qudiigo,-  aldlipiobiUf-^tto did 
tteMndotobe  Um  tesUe  tlie  polk,,  flulter  M  «ho A.  ffwfcigitti^w 
•  VON  vottYo  offMingo  from  4Mm  '^Ond  Hlown,  nltaM  flC*-8poOMo, 

wh»vMTloloileooi01|riapfak  -'  .  ^ 

-  Oppoilte  iko  A.X.  oaglo  of  tho  tanf  lo  o  laigo  aoiUo  <tai6  koo 
kooB'iebullt  of  tve  blo^o,  wttk  oiMioailliililp^Mb 'Vita  diolkho 
in  tko  middle  oelelmte  tho  lb—dot,  JViiittifMt  oiUmi  «f  #ymoaoo 
and  KmmarlAA,  thoufh  o  notlTO  of  Maatteoo  (*lot  tiUo ke  »M»n  of 
kit  Worth*);  on  tko  ligkt  and  lofl  iM  tho  mmeo  of  t>t» orttilfc  — 
Behind  lieeo  tho  loftjr  drenUr  fedootol  of  o  ota|iM<if  Zona».4odi- 
ootod  by  the  Liwedamonions  dating  the  loooiid  Moooonltn  Woe;  tko 
epigram  quoted  by  Panoaniao  ia  on  Ae  npper  edge. 

Farther  to  the  £.,  and  near  the  path  tbUowiag  tiie  line  of  the 
Byaantine  wall,  stands  the  lofty  triaaguUr  Bom  of  ike  Nike  ofPato^ 
nioB  (p.  340),  which  consisted  of  eight  bloeks.  Tko  two  stones 
which  have  been  set  up  again  bear  an  inscription  of  tho  Soman 
period,  containing  the  decision  in  the  boundary  dispute  (mentioned 
at  p.  278)  between  Messenia  and  Laoedmnouia.  The  original  vo- 
tiTe  inscription  (oomp.  p.  28)  is  on  the  N.  face  of  tho  stone  lying 
in  front  of  the  base ;  the  artist  boasts  in  it  of  hsTing  won  a  prize  for 
the  akroteria  of  the  temple  (also  ignres  of  Nike). 

Farther  to  the  N.  (comp.  tho  Plan)  is  the  Bate  of  ike  EreMan 
BuU  (p.  340)  by  JPkUesioa.  Close  by  is  that  of  the  statne  of  the 
Rhodian  EuUea  by  Naiukyd€$  and  beyond,  that  of  the  Athenian 
pankration-champion  KaiUoM^  with  the  name  of  ifikoiif  the  scnlp- 
tor.  The  base  of  the  statne  of  tke  Loerian  A«ttymo8,  with  an  epi- 
gram and  the  name  of  the  sculptor  Pfftkafforoi^  is  at  the  N.K.  angle 
of  the  Byzantine  wall,  the  foundations  of  which  at  this  part  were 
formed  of  drums  of  columns  from  the  Metroon,  a  large  number  of 
which  lie  scattered  about. 

The  remains  of  a  foundation  dug  up  not  far  off  may  perhapa  be 

tho0e  of  the  ^oii8<  of  (Enomaot^  which  Pausanias  says  stood  to  the 

left  of  the  passage  from  the  a\tai  ot  Jama  \ss  \Xi<&  \«c»^le  of  Zeus. 

The  AUar  of  ZeuSy  or,  mote  awwiiJi^V^ ,  VU  %<a.\iV}  \«tt^i&xia^  ^v 

exhumed  zather  more  to  tike  ^.,  \^^t  Vt  V^a  ;iXwAi  >»«»\w6  v* 
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buried  again  on  account  of  its  sunken  position.  Like  nearly  all  the 
older  buildings  at  Olympia  it  has  a  foundation  of  undressed  stonea. 
The  ground-plan  is  an  ellipse,  agreeing  with  the  measurements 
given  by  Pausanias.  Its  complete  destruction  was  probably  due  to 
Christian  zeal,  which  desired  to  annihilate  the  chief  oentr^  of  the 
old  Greek  paganism.  Remains  of  other  altars  were  discovered  round 
the  main  shrine,  on  the  spots  recognizable  by  the  blackened  earth, 
mixed  with  ashes  and  the  remains  of  bones. 

The  low  hillock  which  rises  from  3  to  6  ft  above  the  surround- 
ing ground  to  the  W.,  where  fragments  of  a  retaining-wall  may  still 
be  seen,  was  the  Pel6pion,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  Pelops.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  an  Irregular  pentagon,  with  a  curious  portal  on 
the  S.W.  Only  the  foundation  of  the  latter  now  remains,  for  the 
columns  and  entablature  were  utilized  for  the  Byzantine  £.  wall. 
The  stone  approach  to  the  stylobate  of  the  portico  may  still  be  made 
out  —  Beside  the  Pelopion  runs  one  of  the  numerous  conduits  of 
Olympia,  some  of  which  served  to  bring  fresh  drinking-water,  and 
others  to  carry  off  the  rain-water.  The  chief  of  these  very  numer- 
ous and  very  diverse  aqueducts  are  marited  on  the  plan  with  blue 
lines. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Heraon,  to  the  N.  of  the  Pelopion,  stands 
a  large  ruined  AUar,  near  which  more  than  a  thousand  small  bronze 
and  terracotta  figures  of  animals  of  the  roughest  workmanship  have 
been  found.  This  altar  Is  probably  the  most  ancient  in  Olympia, 
for  the  blackened  earth  containing  these  votive  gifts  has  been  found 
even  under  the  foundations  of  the  Herfton.  Perhaps  we  may  Identify 
in  it  the  ancient  cx)mmon  shrine  of  Hera  und  Zeus. 

The  HersMn,  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Kronlon  on  which  rise 
two  pine-trees,  is  not  only  the  oldest  temple  in  Olympia,  but  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient  known  temple  in  Greece.  A  Doric  peripteros 
with  6  columns  at  each  end  and  16  on  each  side,  it  deviates  in 
other  essential  points  from  the  usual  norm.  The  stereobate  has  but 
two  steps.  The  chief  entrances  are  on  the  S.  side,  between  the  ex- 
treme intercolumniations  on  the  right  and  left.  The  40  peripteral 
columns,  of  which  only  six  are  entirely  wanting,  present  the  most 
marked  differences :  the  diameters  vary  from  8^4  to  4^2  ft* ;  one 
column  at  the  S.W.  angle  has  only  16  flutings,  while  all  the  rest 
have  20 ;  the  19  capitals  that  have  been  found  are  all  different 
(compare,  e,g.,  the  two  in  the  E.  portico,  both  from  the  K  fa^e); 
while  in  material  and  construction  the  columns  also  vary.  The  true 
explanation  of  these  variations  is  most  probably  that  the  original 
columns  were  of  wood,  and  were  replaced  with  stone  columns,  as 
the  course  of  time  rendered  it  necessary.  Pausanias  states  that  he 
saw  one  wooden  column  in  the  Opisthodomos.  The  unusally  l«x^ 
proportion  of  the  columnar  dlstauee  to  tVift  ^\wa^\wt  ^"l  ^^  ^^\Ne»csc^ 
(m  a  to  4%  and  the  fact  that  no  ttacift  ot  •.w\i\tov««^,  ^^^'^^'^  S^^«. 
hM  been  found,  permit  the  cohcIubYotv  i^wKtWi^  «u\»«\».'««»^^^^ 
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been  of  wood.   The  HersBon  may  thns  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  development  of  the  Doric  style  from  timber-construction. 

Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  cella-walls  was  of  stone ;  some  other 
material,  probably  sun-dried  bricks,  was  used  above  the  slabs  now 
extant.  Bricks  of  this  kind,  made  of  common  clay  and  unflred,  a 
building  material  which  the  moderns  despise,  were  used  in  Greece 
for  many  temples,  palaces,  and  town-walls,  and  probably  for  most 
of  the  ordinary  houses.  The  unburnt  brick  wall  of  the  cella  in 
this  case  lasted  until  the  destruction  of  the  roof,  and  was  then 
disintegrated  by  the  rain.  The  bases  of  a  few  Roman  statues,  with 
inscriptions,  stand  in  the  PronaoSy  which  is  built  as  a  temple  in 
antis.  [The  exact  jointing  of  the  masonry  in  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  prouaos  should  be  noticed.]  We  enter  the  CeUa  by  a  wide  door- 
way, the  sill  and  posts  of  which  were  of  wood  covered  with  bronze. 
The  interior  of  the  cella,  which  was  found  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  clay  3  ft.  thick,  obviously  the  debris  of  the  brick-wall  above 
mentioned,  is  somewhat  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  was 
divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  (^of  which  the  stylobates  still  re- 
main), dating  from  a  later  period  than  those  without.  Originally 
there  were  short  partition  cross-walls  (marked  on  the  plan),  like 
those  which  still  exist  in  the  temple  of  BasssB  (p.  309) ;  their  foun- 
dations and  the  places  where  they  abutted  on  the  main  walls  may 
still  be  recognized.  Pausanias  saw  a  number  of  statues  between  the 
columns;  and  the  base  of  one  of  these  (Hermes  with  the  young  Dio- 
nysoa^  by  Praxiteles)  still  stands  where  he  beheld  it.  The  statue 
itself,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  discoveries  at  Olympia,  was 
found  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  base,  embedded  in  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  of  clay.  The  base  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
cella  probably  supported  the  Images  of  Hera  and  Zeus^  as  it  con- 
sists of  the  same  material  as  the  colossal  head  of  Hera  (now  in  the 
Museum,  p.  '-^42)  which  belonged  to  the  group.  —  Several  hollows 
may  be  observed  on  the  exterior  columns,  especially  on  those  on  the 
S.  side;  these  were  probably  used  for  the  reception  of  votive  or  an- 
nouncement tablets. 

The  Philippeion,  a  round  structure  farther  to  the  W.,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedonia  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (p.  156),  is 
of  special  importance  owing  to  the  accuracy  with  which  its  date 
(about  836  li.C.)  can  be  fixed.  Three  marble  steps  (partly  restored 
on  the  S.)  led  up  to  a  circle  of  18  Ionic  columns,  on  which  rested 
an  entablature  of  shell-limestone,  with  a  marble  cornice.  The  in- 
terior was  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  contained  gold  and 
ivory  statues  of  Amyntas,  Philip  II.,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
of  Eurydlce  and  Olympias  (consorts  of  the  two  first,  grandmother 
and  mother  of  the  last),  all  by  Leochares.  Several  fragments  of  the 
semicirculur  marble  bases  o^  t\\esft  sVaXwci^,  ^\%\\w%>\\shed  for  the 

purity  of  their  ornamentat\oA\,  \\a\ft\>«i^\\  ^o\\\\^^  %\\^  >^\\\.  xa^^'O^'^. 

in  the  interior  of  the  buWdiAAg.  lx\  axvX.\cv\\\.^  ^^^^^  ^\.^^\\C\^^x. 
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We  next  glance  at  the  Prytaneion,  of  which,  though  more  than 
once  restored,  the  present  remains  are  exceedingly  scanty.  The 
earliest  ground-plan,  which  is  still  the  most  distinct,  is  indicated 
on  the  plan  at  p.  322.  A  chapel  with  an  altar  of  Hestia  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  round  which  were  arranged  several  small  apart- 
ments and  also  a  large  hall,  where  the  Olympian  victors  were  enter- 
tained. A  few  blocks  of  Poros  stone,  belonging  to  the  wall  of  the 
Altis  (p.  323),  may  be  seen  in  the  S.W.  angle. 

Passing  hence  to  the  £.  through  the  UersBOU  we  reach  the  Ezedra 
of  Herodet  Atticut,  the  architectonic  termination  of  an  aqueduct 
built  by  Herodes  Atticus  (pp.  42,  53)  and  extending  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Alpheios  to  Olympia.  The  lower  part  is  occupied  by 
a  cistern  or  reservoir,  flanked  by  two  circular  marble  erections  with 
eight  columns,  and  above  is  a  large  vaulted  semicircular  space,  the 
niches  in  which  formerly  contained  statues  of  the  family  of  Herodes 
and  of  the  imperial  house.  On  the  edge  of  the  cistern  stood  a 
marble  bull  bearing  the  dedicatory  inscription.  This  bull  and  the 
beautiful  Corinthian  c^tpital  of  one  of  the  columns  are  now  in  the 
Museum. 

Passing  two  altars  we  come  next  to  the  foundations  of  the  Me- 
troon (i,e,  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods),  the  image  in 
which  had  disappeared  even  by  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  build- 
ing was  deliberately  demolished  in  the  Byzantine  period,  and  the 
materials  used  for  the  wall  of  the  fortiflcaldon  (p.  324).  The  three 
steps  and  a  single  drum  on  the  N.  are  all  that  have  been  spared. 
The  temple  was  a  Doric  peripteros  with  six  columns  at  the  ends 
and  eleven  at  the  sides ;  though  very  small,  its  cella  had  both  a 
pronaos  and  a  posticum.  It  was  probably  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.  G.  A  few  of  the  statues  of  Roman  emperors  which 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  cella  have  been  discovered  among  the  found- 
ations. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Persian 
Wars.  We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  W.  end.  Behind  the  E.  wing 
of  the  Exedra  is  an  Altar  to  HereuUSy  and  adjacent  is  a  small  square 
building  with  a  pronaos  of  soft  limestone.  The  name  of  this  evi- 
dently very  ancient  temple  is  unknown. 

To  the  E.  of  this  point  extends  the  long  row  of  Treainriet, 
which  have  been  described  in  considerable  detail  by  Pausanias. 
They  were  used  to  preserve  the  smaller  votive  offerings  of  the 
various  towns  and  states,  the  weapons  and  disks  for  the  games,  etc. 
The  westernmost  is  the  Treasury  of  the  SUcyonians  (PL  1),  con- 
structed of  better  material  than  was  usual  at  Olympia.  Like  most 
of  the  others  it  consists  of  a  cella,  with  a  narrow  pronaos,  distyle  in 
antis.  The  entablature,  C4)lumn8,  aivA  ■w«\\  Ta^awwrj  VCT^Xi^'w^^  ^'*'- 
covered  nearly  entire,  and  now  \\e  pattV^  X^^Vw^^^v^Xskfe^^^^^'^'^'^^^ 
Metroon  and  partly  within  tlie  ByiwitiTVft  t\k\a^  V^^,*^^^^^-  ^ 
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capitals  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  altar  of  Zeus ;  and  one  of  the  blocks  of 
the  E.  anta,  bearing  the  builders'  inscription,  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum.  — Pausanias  probably  did  not  see  the  next  two  treasuries 
(PI.  II  and  III),  which  were  most  likely  demolished  by  Herodes 
Atticus  to  make  way  for  his  aqueduct,  after  he  had  built  the  Exedra. 
The  following  five  treasuries  (PI.  IV- VIII),  belonging  to  the  towns 
of  Syracuse,  Epidamnoa,  Byzanthtm,  SybariSy  and  Oyreney  are  re- 
presented now  only  by  their  foundations,  though  a  few  fragments 
of  their  entablatures  and  columns  hare  been  found. — The  Treasury 
of  Selinua  (PI.  IX)  has  an  interesting  feature  in  its  double  floor ; 
the  fragments  of  its  entablature  and  terracotta  cornice  recall  the 
artistic  forms  of  the  Selinuntian  temples.  Of  the  next  house,  the 
Treasury  of  Metapontus  (Pl.  X),  everything  has  disappeared  but  the 
terracotta  covering  of  the  roof,  which  is  ornamented  with  rosettes ; 
but  the  Treasury  of  Megata  (PI.  XI)  can  be  almost  completely  re- 
stored. Hi  Doric  columns,  architrave,  triglyphs,  cornices,  and  terra- 
cotta roof  (adorned  with  painted  mouldings  and  paimettes),  which 
were  incorporated  bodily  in  the  W.  Byzantine  wall,  now  lie  to  the 
W.  of  the  Boiileuterion  (p.  334).  Limestone  reliefs,  representing 
the  combats  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  were  introduced  on  the 
pediments  of  this  treasury  (p.  342). 

The  demolition  of  the  Byzantine  wall  has  also  disclosed  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Treasury  of  Oela  (PI.  XII),  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  cella,  which  was  older  than  the  pronaos,  was  crowned  on  the 
outside  with  a  stone-cornice,  encased  in  terracotta;  and  portions  of 
this  cornice,  with  the  iron  nails  which  served  to  fasten  the  terra- 
cotta casing,  now  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  Almost 
all  the  stones  of  the  hexastyle  portico,  which  had  two  columns  and 
a  pilaster  on  each  side,  are  still  extant,  some  in  the  E.  and  some  in 
the  W.  Byzantine  wall.  The  later  date  of  the  portico  is  easily  seen 
from  its  foundations  and  the  shape  of  its  capitals,  and  from  the  po- 
sition of  this  treasury  relative  to  the  others. 

A  substantial  Retaining  Wall,  with  buttresses,  protected  the 
treasuries  against  landslips  from  the  Kronlon;  near  it  are  portions 
of  the  vaulted  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

Below  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries,  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Metroon  to  the  entrance  of  the  Stadion,  stretches  a  long  row  of 
pedestals.  Tliese  supported  the  Zanes,  or  bronze  statues  of  Zeus 
(archaic  form  Zav ),  which  were  erected  with  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  the  games.  The  second  from  the  W.  end  bears  the 
signature  of  Kleon,  the  last  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sta- 
dion, that  of  Daedalos,  both  of  Sikyon. 

Accordin[i  to  Pausanias,    Eupdlos  of  Thessaly  had  to   erect  the  first 

six,  at  the  beginning  of  the  itb  ceut.  B.C.     Then  followed  six  erected  by 

Athenian  athJetes,  two  by  KboAiatva,  owfc  ^i^  Ap6VVoti\o%Ql  Alexandria,  two 

by  Didas  and  JSaraparmnon.   a\80   itom  ¥.%>i^\,  «.\v\  wv^  \i^  v\ife  <i^6y^■t<ll\ 

Sarapion  of  Alexandria,  wbo  had  etvlete^  \i\m^fe\l  Iw  V\x.vi  ^^xw>mWv\cnxv\^xvX 

decamped  the  day  before  t^e  compe^^^^^o^- 
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Straight  in  front  of  us  to  the  £.  now  stands  the  Arched  En' 
trance  by  which  the  competitors  an4  umpires  entered  the  Stadion. 
The  vaulting,  which  has  been  partly  restored,  was  probably  con- 
structed daring  the  Roman  period  on  the  occasion  of  the  heighten- 
ing of  the  Stadion  embankments. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Stadion  has  been  uncovered. 
There  were  artificial  embankments  for  the  spectators  on  three  sides, 
but  on  the  N.  the  seats  were  placed  on  the  Kronion  and  adjoining 
hills.  There  never  were  any  specially  constructed  stone  tiers  of 
seats.  The  low  wall  which  indicated  the  starting-place  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  goal  is  indicated  by  a  similar  wall  to  the  £.,  which 
we  reach  by  a  detour  through  the  trenches.  The  distance  between 
the  two,  originally  arranged  for  a  simple  straight  race  (not  round  a 
turning-post  and  back  again,  as  at  Athens,  p.  48),  is  630^/5 ft.,  i.e, 
exactly  the  length  of  the  Olympic  stadion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant linear  measures  of  antiquity.  The  600th  part  of  It  (1.05 
Engl,  ft.)  made  an  Olympic  foot,  the  scale  used  in  building  many 
of  the  edifices  in  Olympia. 

Parallel  with  the  Stadion,  on  the  S.,  lay  the  Hippodrome,  with 
a  triangular  starting-place ,  minutely  described  by  Pausanias.  It 
has  since  been  completely  washed  away  by  the  Alpheios,  but  we 
may  approximately  find  its  position  in  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Alpheios,  stretching  from  the  Octagon  to  the  hill 
of  Pisa  (p.  298> 

We  now  return  to  the  vaulted  entrance  of  the  Stadion,  pass 
through  it,  and  turn  to  the  left.  Here  are  the  foundations  of  the 
large  Echo  Oolomuide,  which  formed  the  £.  boundary  of  the  Altis 
for  more  than  100  yafds.  It  was  built  in  the  Macedonian  period 
after  the  destruction  of  an  older  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  traced.  The  Doric  columns  and  the  entablature  were 
utilized  by  the  Byzantines  for  the  £.  wall  of  their  fortifications ; 
they  now  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  Boulenterion,  near  the  Nike  pedestal. 
The  beautifully  outlined  marble  steps  (partly  restored)  still  retain 
their  original  position  at  the  angles.  An  Imposing  row  of  pedestals 
of  very  diverse  characters,  for  votlTe  offerings  or  statues,  has  been 
preserved  to  the  W.  of  the  portico.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  remains  of  two  Ionic  columns,  30  ft.  high,  on  which  stood  the 
statues  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphos  and  his  consort  Arslnoe. 

A  number  of  Roman  brick  walls  run  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  from  the 
8.  end  of  the  Echo  Colonnade,   mostly  belonging  to  a  Mansion, 
built,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  leaden  pipe,  by  the 
emperor  Nero.  The  house  was  completely  rebuilt  in  the  late  Roman 
period,  from  which  time  also  dates  the  large  mosaic  to  the  £.  of  the 
Echo  Colonnade.  Nero's  mansion  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  6^«^V. 
building,  the  stylobate  of  which  is  atiW  exi^Mfe.  'l\»\i\v^5^CvMtKNA^^ 
was  demoIiBbed  and  its  stones  weie  n*©^  »»  T\i\3>\A^  Vst.  \3^«v>s^5*" 
waJlB  of  ita  Roman  successor.    TK\%  ew\\w  OT^fe>t>i>aXV^V^%'»  ^'«»"'*-'^^ 
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probably  from  the  4th  ceut.  B.G.,  «oiisiBted  of  four  apartmeuts, 
flanked  on  the  S.W.  and  N.  by  a  Doric  oolomiade.  The  uame  and 
purpose  of  this  S.E.  Building  are  unknown.  [Formerly  it  was  er- 
roneously identified  with  the  Leonidson  described  by  Pansauias.] 

The  S.  boundary- wall  of  the  Altis  ran  between  the  S.E.  Build- 
ing and  the  Bouleuterion.  Here  also  are  the  substructures  of  a 
late-Roman  Triumphal  OcUeway,  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Near  the  same  spot  stood  a  more  ancient  gate,  no  traces  of  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations. 

After  glancing  at  the  ancient  fountain  a  little  farther  to  the 
S.  W.,  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.,  along  the  S.  terrace- wall  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  To  the  left,  among  the  lofty  piles  of  stones,  is  a 
substantial  foundation,  which  once  supported  equestrian  statues  of 
Mummius  and  the  ten  legates.  To  the  right,  above  the  £.  Byzantine 
wall,  is  the  inscribed  base  of  a  statue  of  Telemachos, 

A  few  paces  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bonleu- 
terion,  only  the  S.  portion  of  which  is  in  anything  like  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  small  square  central  space  and  two  long 
wings,  each  terminating  at  the  W.  end  in  an  apse.  This  ground- 
plan  is  of  special  interest,  for  this  is  the  earliest  known  occurrence 
of  it  in  any  ancient  Greek  building.  The  square  central  court  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  .Boule,  or  council,  and  probably  also  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Zeus  Horkios,  the  protector  of  oaths,  represented 
with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand.  Ilere  the  athletes  swore  that  they 
had  undergone  the  prescribed  ten  months'  training,  and  that  they 
would  obey  the  Olympic  regulations.  The  side-buildings  were  each 
divided  into  two  aisles  by  rows  of  columns  in  the  middle;  and  the 
apses  were  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls,  with  strong  double 
doors.  The  main  spaces  are  believed  to  have  been  offices,  and  the 
apses  treasuries.  The  Bouleuterion  was  built  in  the  Doric  style;  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  triglyph- frieze.  Its  materials  were  used  in  the 
Byzantine  fortifications,  but  some  have  now  been  fitted  together 
again  in  the  N.  wing.  Among  these  are  fragments  of  architraves 
with  only  five  guttle  on  the  regula,  and  the  capital  of  a  large  anta. 
The  three  parts  of  the  Bouleuterion  were  fronted  on  the  E.  by  a 
common  Ionic  portico,  the  bases  of  some  of  the  columns,  at  which 
still  remain.  The  extensive  trapezium-shaped  court  adjoining  this 
portico  on  the  E.  belongs  to  a  very  late  period ;  the  Doric  columns 
of  its  colonnades  are  very  roughly  dressed. 

The  E.  end  of  the  long  South  Portico  has  been  discovered  to 
the  S.  of  the  Bouleuterion.   The  portico,  open  to  the  S.,  E.,  and 
W.,  but  closed  on  the  N.  by  a  wall,  stood  on  a  base  of  white  lime- 
stone, approached  by  three  steps.    The  outer  row  of  columns  was 
Doric  and  supported  an  entablature  with  triglyphs ;  the  inner  rows, 
dividiiifi-  the  portico  into  two  a\s\fe%,  ^ei^  Q)Qi\\vtMan.   The  W.  end 
of  the  portico  has  been  discovviie^i  lo  \Xift  ^.N^ .  q1  >C^^^Qv\\s>v\fcTv^\!.^ 
and  the  total  length  is  a\)0\xt  *Ze>^  i^^V.*  ^\^fe%\.QTi^%Ql\\N&^^YCv^^, 
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which  was  still  standing  when  the  Byzantine  wall  was  begun,  lie 
scattered  near  the  remains  of  the  substructure. 

Passing  two  smaller  Greek  buildings  of  unknown  use,  to  the  W. 
of  theBoiileuterion,  we  return  to  the  broad  road  leading  from  the  S.£. 
Building  to  the  S.W.  triumphal  gate  of  the  Altis.  On  the  left  we  no- 
tice the  materials  of  the  Leonidseon  and  of  the  treasuries  of  Gela  and 
Megara,  recovered  from  the  Byzantine  wall.  The  Doric  pilaster- capi- 
tals belong  to  the  second  of  these,  the  upright  column  to  the  last. 

The  S.  side  of  the  road  is  occupied  by  a  long  row  of  pedestals, 
cliiefly  of  equestrian  statutes ;  on  the  N.  side  there  are  only  a  few 
foundations  of  pedestals ,  two  of  which  bear  inscriptions,  one  the 
name  of  Sophokles,  the  sculptor,  the  other  (the  westernmost),  that 
of  Philonides  of  Crete,  the  messenger  and  ^courier'  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

We  next  pass  through  the  W.  Gate  of  the  Altis,  which  has  three 
archways  and  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  a  tetrastyle  porch. 
The  processions,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  must  have  entered  the 
Altis  by  this  entrance,  though  its  dimensions  are  strangely  small 
for  a  festal  gateway.  An  aqueduct,  fed  from  the  exedra  of  Herodes, 
was  carried  at  a  later  date  over  the  top  of  the  gate. 

The  W.  Boundary  Wall  of  the  Altis,  built  of  Toros'  stone  and 
buttressed  on  the  inner  side,  here  still  stands  to  a  height  of  over 
3  ft.,  and  may  be  traced  for  its  whole  extent.  It  is  separated  from 
the  large  buildings  in  the  W.  part  of  Olympia  by  a  broad  track. 

An  inscription  found  in  1886  proves  that  the  large  building  to 
the  S.W.  of  this  gat«  is  the  Leonidaon,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
which  was  originally  erected  by  an  Eleian  named  Leonidas  about 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  and  was  completely  rebuilt  in  Roman  times. 
The  square  central  court,  in  which  large  tanks  and  gardens  are  still 
to  be  seen,  was  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade,  of  which  only  a 
few  prostrate  shafts  remain,  most  of  the  rest  having  been  built  into 
the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  In  the  Greek  period  a  number  of  large  and 
small  rooms  opened  off  the  court;  but  after  the  rebuilding  four  large 
separate  dwellings  and  two  or  three  halls  took  their  place.  A  second 
colonnade  of  138  Ionic  columns  surrounded  the  entire  exterior  of 
the  building,  giving  it  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Only  the  bases  of 
these  are  left  in  the  original  positions ;  shafts  and  entablature  were 
used  for  the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  The  Museum  (p.  343)  contains 
numerous  fragments  of  its  finely  designed  cornice  of  terracotta, 
adorned  with  lions'  heads.  The  original  object  of  the  LeonidsBon  is 
unknown.  In  the  Roman  period,  after  its  reconstruction,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Roman  governors. 

To  the  N.  is  a  group  of  buildings,  the  centre  of  which  is  now 
the  Bysantine  Chnreh.   This  last  is  an  ancient  edifice  altered  &<^ 
that  the  former  entrance  was  closed  b^  wv  k^^^..  V^i&^&  wsr,  ^v^visv^ 
former  windows  was  converted  into  iU'e  euU^svci^.  T^'ss.  vxwrx  ;^^^^^^ 
the  perforated  marble  screens,  tYift  aVUt,  ».\\^^^  ^\sC^^  «:^vi^n'»*'  * 
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tine ;  the  marble  columns  with  composite  capitals,  which  divided  the 
church  into  three  aisles,  were  taken  from  a  Roman  building.  The 
Byzantine  floor  has  been  everywhere  removed,  except  iu  the  vesti- 
bule, in  order  to  examine  the  character  of  the  Greek  substructure. 
Some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  shafts  of  the  Greek  building  are 
still  in  8itu.  The  ground-plan  of  this  Greek  eonstruotion  shows  an 
oblong  hall  with  two  rows  of  Doric  columns,  and  a  nearly  square 
vestibule,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  Iloman  water-tank.  Some 
take  the  ancient  building  for  the  council-room  and  festal  hall  of 
the  old  priests,  while  others  believe  it  to  have  been  the  ^Studio  of 
Phidias^  which  the  first-named  locate  in  the  long  narrow  building 
to  the  S.  of  the  church.  —  The  buildings  immediately  to  the  N.,  a 
small  Greek  and  a  large  Roman  dwelling-house,  both  with  colon- 
naded iunur  courts,  probably  formed  the  Theokolednj  or  priests' 
abode.  It  had  direct  communication  with  the  sacred  Altis  by  means 
of  a  small  postern  in  the  W.  bounding  wall.  The  court  of  the 
smaller  house  contains  an  ancient  well  made  of  blocks  of  Poros 
stone.  —  To  the  W.  is  an  ancient  circular  edifice  with  a  portico  on 
the  W.  side ;  it  was  constructed  of  timber  and  contained  an  earthen 
altar  coated  witli  stucco  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  343),  several  in- 
scriptions upon  which  showed  that  It  was  dedicated  to  some  hero. 
The  building  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  Heroon. 

A  broad  passage,  provided  with  several  conduits,  divides  the 
Theokoleon  from  the  Olympic  Gymnasium.  The  latter,  answering 
to  the  description  of  Pausauias  consists  of  two  parts:  the  Palmes tra, 
a  smallor  entjlosure,  and  the  larger  Gymnasium  proper  (see  below). 
The  Faleestra  was  about  70  yds.  square  and  enclosed  a  large  court, 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade ;  the  interesting  paved  space  in  the 
N.  part  of  this  court  was  used  for  wrestling-matches.  We  may  also 
notice  the  mounds  of  earth  in  the  N.W.  angle,  in  which  the  lower 
layer  of  sand  clearly  dates  from  the  first  inundation  of  the  Kladeos. 
The  8.  side  of  the  colonnade  has  two  aisles;  off  the  other  three 
sides  opened  apartments  of  various  kinds,  generally  with  Ionic  col- 
umns in  front,  which  may  have  served  as  lecture- rooms ,  bath- 
rooms, etc.  Some  of  these  still  retain  the  ancient  benches  of  Poros 
stone  running  round  the  walls.  A  few  of  the  Doric  columns  of 
the  court  and  some  of  the  Ionic  columns  in  front  of  the  side- 
chambers  have  been  set  up  again.  The  entrances  to  the  palaestra 
were  symmetrically  placed  at  the  E.  and  W.  angles  of  the  S.  facade, 
and  consisted  of  small  vestibules,  each  preceded  by  two  Corinthian 
columns  between  antic. 

Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  palsestra  was  the  Main  Gymnasium, 
a  large  open  space,  more  than  a  stadion  long,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade.   The  exercise-grounds  for  the  runners,  wrestlers,  boxers,  and 
Other  athletes  stood  here  iu  t\ve  o^ew  %«.,  Iot  the  competitors  had  to 
spend  the  last  month  of  tiahuw^  %.\,  0\>jv5vY^^\\&«fc\l\«v^^\\V^  ^>i^  ^t 
the  IfeJianodika,  wlio  were  t\veTti&aN^^^^x^i^5^\^^^^s^^.^^v'=^.^^'^^^'^v^^^ 
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fluty.  Tbose  who  wished  might  even  spend  tlie  whole  of  Ihepresmbed 
ten  montliH  of  trBiriing  (p.  822)  at  Olympis.  The  S.  colonnade  of 
the  gymnisium  abutted  on  the  N.  vnll  of  the  palieetri;  bow  far  it 
extended  lo  Clie  W.  ii  nnkuown.  Tbe  E.  colonnadu.  tieatty  320  yds. 
in  length,  is  In  the  Doric  atyls  and  Is  divided  Into  two  aisles ;  it  was 
evidently  nsed  ai  ■  racenonrae  in  bad  weather,  for  at  the  third  col- 
nmn  of  the  Inner  row  we  may  gtill  aee  the  arrangement  for  the 
MarHiig-place.  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  tbe  gymnasiDin  there  is  a  spe- 
cial Propytaeon  for  the  \xige  exercising-ground.  Beveral  ititereslitig 
Corinthian  nspltals  lie  scattered  around- 
Opposite  the  Propylffioti  we  aae  the  foundatioiia  of  the  W.  Gite 
of  the  AUit,  the  dimeiialons  of  which  tally  exactly  with  those  of 
tlie  W.  gate  (p.  33G).  —  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  remains  of  aome 
Roman  Thtrmiu.  The  mosaic  Qgures  (new  Rovereill  in  the  I'olnn- 
nsde  round  the  large  baain  are  interesting. 

(Jther  Roman  Thennae  have  been  fonnd  beside  the  new  bridge 
uvcr  the  Kladeos,  with  interesting  HypoemiiUi  (^heating-'apparatus  | 
and  mosain  floors. 


XEZSi 


culptnres  and  terrarottaH  exhumed  in  the  i 
lit  the  oxravallnns.  Tbe  handsome  building  was  eiei^ted  under 
the  superintend  en  re  of  Sieliold,  from  plans  by  the  (Jennan  archl- 
teet  Adltr  and  Dr.  Dorpfttd,  at  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  banlier 
M,  8yngrot. 

The  portico,  the  two  columns  et  «\i\rV  stt  iw^^oiUMSxw*  «) 
thoge  nf  the  (emple  of  Zeu«.  nlvas  cnVTnivfe*  ^»>  «.  N^woJew^ 
beyond  wbU:h  yre  enter  the  — 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  below :  6.  Cleanaing  of  the 
Augean  Stable,  The  hero  is  here  seen  accomplishing  his  task,  not, 
as  the  usual  myth  has  it,  by  diverting  a  river,  but  by  means  of  a 
shovel.  Beside  him  stands  Athena,  in  a  graceful  garment.  —  7.  Her- 
euU$  fighting  with  Oeryon^  a  monster  with  three  bodies  (chiefly  casts 
after  the  originals  in  the  Louvre).  —  8.  Hereules  dragging  the  chained 
Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day,  put  together  from  about  forty  frag- 
ments. —  Above ,  almost  completely  defaced :  to  the  left,  9.  Theft 
of  the  Horses  of  Diomede;  to  the  right,  10.  Hercules  and  the  Ery' 
manthian  Boar, 

On  the  exit-wall  (N.)  of  this  room,  to  the  left,  ^ll.  Hercules 
winning  the  Apples  of  the  Hesperides.  In  the  middle  stands  Her- 
cules, supporting  the  heavens  for  Atlas,  who  is  holding  out  to  him 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides  with  both  hands;  on  the  other  side 
one  of  the  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  is  holding  out  one 
arm  as  if  to  aid  the  hero  to  support  his  burden.  —  To  the  right,  12. 
Hercules  subduing  the  Cretan  Bull  (the  only  original  part  is  the 
bull's  head;  the  rest  is  now  in  the  Louvre). 

Between  the  two  doors  in  the  N.  wall,  on  the  upper  portion  of 
its  original  pedestal,  but  in  a  lower  position  than  that  for  which  the 
figure  was  originally  intended,  stands  the  *Nike  of  Paeonios.  The 
fragments  of  this  statue  have  been  pieced  together  in  their  original 
positions,  so  far  as  the  rotten  and  brittle  nature  of  the  marble 
would  permit;  portions  of  the  wings  and  of  the  flowing  robe 
have  had  to  be  left  out.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  flying,  and 
by  a  very  bold  conception,  appears  as  though  hovering  detached 
from  the  base.  This  work  must  date  from  about  420  B.  C.  (comp. 
p.  328;  a  reconstruction  by  Herr  GrGttner,  one-flfth  the  size  of  the 
original,  is  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  room). 

The  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  glass  show-case,  in  which 
the  most  interesting  of  the  *Bronze8  discovered  at  Olympia  are  ex- 
hibited.   Upwards  of  14,000  bronzes  have  already  been  excavated. 

In  the  Centre.  Small  *Head  of  Aphrodite,  of  a  good  Greek  period.  — 
Horn  and  ear  of  a  large  Bull,  the  remains  of  the  brazen  bull  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  as  having  been  dedicated  to  Zeus  by  the  Eretrians.  It  was 
the  work  of  Philesios  (5th  cent.  B.C.)  These  fragments  were  found  beside 
the  base  mentioned  at  p.  328.  —  Archaic  BulPs  Head  in  plated  bronze.  — 
Weapons,  swords,  flat  and  fonr-edged  spear-heads,  strigils.  —  *  Archaic  Head 
of  Zeus,  cast  in  bronze,  less  than  life-size ;  the  features  are  still  somewhat 
undeveloped,  the  beard  is  pointed,  the  hair  is  abundant  and  carefully 
chiselled;  the  eyes  were  inserted.  —  The  Terracotta  Head  of  Zeus  to  the 
left,  unfortunately  much  damaged,  shows  a  considerable  artistic  advance, 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  best  Greek  period.  —  The  small  and  very  an- 
cient Head  of  Hera  close  by  has  the  face  whitened,  and  the  eyes,  brows, 
and  hair  marked  out  with  a  dark  pigment;  she  wears  a  tall  diadem 
painted  with  flowers.  —  The  finest  example  is  the  life-size  bronze  *Head  of 
an  Olympic  Champion,  indicated  by  the  victor's  wreath.  The  swollen  ears 
mark  him  out  as  a  boxer  or  pankratiast;  and  the  wild,  resolute  features, 
expressing  energy,  strength,  aTvAeveii  btxvialUY.^  correspond  with  the  char- 
acter. Tbia  head  is  one  of  tbe  moaV  c\iw«k«,Nie.T\%\.\<i  ia.w^  \\W\\V<i  ^C  an- 
cient  portrait-heads.     It  dates  fvoiu  a.\)o\\\.  VYie.  'it^  c«oN..  ^.^. 

ParUy  in   the    central   and  parUv  m  V\i^  \e^V  ^^tWc.^  v.\  VV^^  ^^^^  ^x^ 
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numerous  small  fragments  of  statues,  fingers,  portions  of  drapery  (some- 
times gilded),  locks  of  hair,  weapons,  helmets,  greaves,  coats  of  mail,  ends 
of  spears  (sauroteres),  ornaments,  and  weights. 

Left  Division.  Inscriptions,  some  on  spear-heads  and  implements  of 
various  kinds,  and  others  on  bronze  tablets,  including  a  number  of  the 
most  important  and  ancient  monuments  of  the  Greek  language  and  writing. 

—  The  large  tablet  is  a  late  proxenic  decree  of  Damokrates  of  Tenedoe, 
in  the  Eleian  dialect.  —  *Bronze  Statuettes  and  Relief ».  This  long  series  of 
human  figures  (votive  offerings),  in  which  we  can  trace  the  gradual  pro- 
gress towards  perfection  from  the  earliest  and  crudest  artistic  attempts, 
includes  nude  standing  figures  (male  and  female),  a  helmeted  warrior  with 
arms  raised  in  prayer,  others  with  shield  and  spear,  horsemen,  charioteers 
with  round  peaked  caps,  standing  in  their  chariots,  a  group  of  seven  female 
figures  entwined  in  a  dance,  fragments  of  another  similar  group,  and  a 
centaur.  —  Fragments  of  Bronze  Statuet^  including  some  feet,  hands,  and 
arms  of  a  good  Greek  period.  —  Bronee  wings,  perhaps  from  a  statue  of 
Mkef  of  poor  workmanship.  —  Adjacent  is  a  large  and  fine  stand  or  foot 
of  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  consisting  of  a  lion''s  foot  with  griffins'*  heads.  — 
Sitting  and  couchant  lions,  cattle,  apes,  and  other  animals.  —  *Orifftn»'' 
HeadSy  cast  or  made  of  thin  plates,  used  as  handles  for  large  vessels.  One 
still  retains  the  inserted  eyes  of  amber.  Spring  balances  (^halteres*);  large 
bronze  discus  with  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  256th  Olympiad  (241  A.D.). 

—  Rings;  nails. 

Right  Division.  Figures  of  a  more  developed  archaic  art.  Draped 
Statuette  of  ZeuSy  1  ft.  high,  with  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand;  the  attribute 
in  the  left  hand  (probably  a  thunderbolt)  is  broken  off.  —  Three  *Statuettes 
of  Lightning-darting  Zeus,  representing  successive  stages  in  art.  The  type 
is  that  usual  on  the  copper  coins  of  Elis ;  the  god,  striding  forward,  holds 
an  eagle  on  his  out-stretched  left  arm  and  brandishes  a  thunderbolt  with 
his  right.  —  *Oodde*s  in  a  long  robe  and  upper-garment,  with  elegantly 
engraved  borders;  the  hands  perhaps  held  torches  (Artemis?). —  Aphrodite^ 
holding  the  train  of  her  long  robe  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  dove  in  her 
right.  —  Small  nude  *ApollOy  with  a  crown  and  long  ringlets;  the  per- 
forated hands  held  a  bow  and  perhaps  an  animal.  —  Oriental  Female  Itnage^ 
which  served  as  the  support  for  some  vessel  and  is  pierced  by  an  iron  peg. 

—  There  are  also  numerous  Human  Figuree :  *Hoplite  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  lofty  plume ;  the  right  hand  held  the  spear,  and  the  left  hand  the 
shield.  Youth  with  perforated  hands,  his  head  turned  to  the  side;  from 
a  representation  of  the  Minotaur,  now  in  Paris,  this  has  been  identified 
as  !nteseut.  Boxer.  Recumbent  youth,  with  a  dish,  resembling  the  recum- 
bent figures  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi.  —  Other  figures  served  as  handles 
or  ornaments  of  vessels:  Youth  with  raised  hands  from  the  handle  of  a 
pan ;  Girl  resembling  a  Caryatid  serving  as  the  handle  of  a  mirror  (from 
a  grave  at  Miraka,  p.  297).  —  Leg  of  a  cabinet  or  similar  article  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  Medusa,  the  human  body  terminating  below  in  a  lion's 
foot.  —  Large  and  massive  cast-metal  sphinx  with  wings  and  a  double  hu- 
man face;  near  it  fragments  of  another  smaller  one.  —  Winged  Medusa, 
in  the  act  of  running,  the  ornament  of  some  vessel.  Hollow  mould,  cast  in 
metal,  of  a  female  head  in  a  fine  archaic  style,  perhaps  for  the  manufacture 
of  terracottas.  —  Winged  handle-figures  in  the  Assyrian  style  (to  the  right) ; 
these  were  so  placed  that  the  heads  looked  into  the  vessels  to  which  they 
were  attached  as  handles.  —  The  subjects  of  the  Reliefer  some  of  which 
are  very  interesting,  can  be  identified  only  when  taken  out  of  the  show- 
cases and  examined  closely.  —  Small  tripods  and  fragments  of  larger  ones ; 
the  large  rings  were  fastened  as  handles  to  the  cauldrons  belonging  to  the 
tripods;  hilts  and  vessel  handles  of  all  kinds. 

We  next  enter  the  N.  Central  Room,  in  which,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  admirable  **Herme8  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served of  ancient  stataes  (the  few  missing  "pMt.*  ^my^^^Vv^v  ^^sNrx., 
after  the  restoration  by  Professor  Scii«i\»ei^,  «^ti^  ^ViXikOXiX.  ^w^"^^^ 
most  perfect  expression  of  manlv  "beauty  \^t<.  \ft  >^^  "^"i  ^vSqlq^'«\ 
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Pansaiiias  has  prosenred  the  name  of  the  artist  (comp.  p.  xcvii). 
The  god  is  represented  supporting  the  infant  Dionysos  on  his  left 
arm,  which  rests  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  over  which  he  has  thrown 
his  mantle.  The  caducous  was  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  was 
raised  and  apparently  held  some  ohject  before  the  child.  The  thougs 
of  the  sandal  of  the  beautifully  executed  right  foot  still  ex- 
hibited traces  of  red  colour  and  gilding  when  first  discovered.  An 
iron  rod  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  but  slightly 
sculptured,  secures  it  against  the  danger  of  being  overturned  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  other  rooms  will  probably  occupy 
some  years  to  come.  The  corridor  leading  to  the  left  from  the  Her- 
mes room,  and  again  turning  to  the  left,  conducts  us  to  the  W. 
Suite  of  Rooms. 

RuoM  I.  On  the  principal  wall,  opposite  the  windows,  are  arranged 
the  ^Reliefs  jrom  the  Pediment  of  tJu  Treasury  of  the  MegarecaUy  pieced  to- 
gether from  namerous  fragments.  According  to  Pansanias  they  represented 
the  contest  uf  the  gods  with  the  giants,  who  appear,  according  to  the  an- 
cient mode,  as  warriors  in  armour.  The  missing  central  figure  was  cer- 
tainly Zeus  (only  the  feet  remain),  before  whom  a  mortally-wounded  giant 
has  sunk  on  his*  knees.  On  each  side  was  a  god  overcoming  a  prostrate 
giant  (portions  of  both  the  giants  remain,  but  only  a  fragment  of  the 
body  of  the  god  on  the  right);  each  of  the  comer  groups  consisted  of  a 
god  kneeling  (that  on  the  right  almost  perfect)  above  a  conquered  giant, 
in  the  one  case  (right)  stretched  at  full-length,  in  the  other  (left)  sinking 
backwards  to  the  ground.  This  is  the  earliest  extant  pedimental  sculpture 
of  ancient  Greek  art  •,  and  the  extremely  archaic  style  may  still  be  re- 
cognized in  some  of  the  figures  and  heads.  —  Below  are  a  few  more 
Archaic  Reliefs^  in  the  same  material  (marl-limestone,  which  was  used 
for  the  oldest  buildings  and  sculptures  in  Olympia),  some  of  them  still 
showing  traces  uf  colour.  —  On  the  stands  to  the  right  arc  numerous  Roman 
heads,  most  of  them  originally  belonging  to  statues,  including  Claudius^ 
Tilus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Faustina.  —  Head  of  a  Pan- 
kratiast,  with  swollen  cars^  as  this  is  evidently  not  a  portrait,  the  nth- 
lete  represented  had  not  yet  gained  three  victories.  —  By  the  window- 
wall  in  this  and  the  following  rooms  are  arranged  fragments  of  marble 
sculptures. 

Boom  II.  In  one  corner,  by  the  window-wall,  fine  Bronze  Foot,  the 
only  remnant  of  a  bronze  statue,  still  attached  to  the  pedestal.  Opposite, 
on  stands:  archaic  figure  of  one  of  iha Eumenides,  in  Laconian  marble;  large 
archaic  Head  of  Hera,  in  marl-limestone,  probably  from  the  im^^e  wor- 
shipped in  the  Hereeon  (p.  330);  archaic  Bearded  Head  in  a  Helmet,  per- 
haps from  the  statue  of  a  champion,  to  which  also  the  ad^iacent  fragment 
of  an  arm  with  a  shield  is  ascribed;  to  the  right  is  a  similar  head,  much 
injured  and  blackened  with  fire;  fine  archaic  Zton,  in  white  limestone,  etc. 

Boom  III.  contains  two  ancient  Reliefs  embossed  on  bronze  plates.  To 

the  left  is  a  kneeling  Hercules  with  a  bow,  standing  out  in  relief  from  the 

ttackground  and  surrounded  with  a  frame,    now  made  of  plaster.     To  the 

right   is   a  lj«rge   ^Tablet ,   {^rowing  narrower  towards  the  top,   with   four 

rows  of  reliefs,  one  above  the  other :  in  the  lowest  is  the  Oriental  winged 

Artemis,    holding  a  lion  in  each  of  her  extended  hands ;   above,  Hercules 

kneeling  and  facing  to  the  right,  and  shooting  with  his  bow  .'at  a   fleeing 

centaur-,  in  the  row  above  two  archaic  {jriffins ;  at  the  top  are  eagles.  These 

reliefs  arc  important  monuments  of  the  earliest  Greek   art,  which   devel- 

oped  itself  under  Oriental  influences.    There   is   a  striking  difference  be- 

tween  the  perfection  of  the  three  decv)TaV\\fe  tov?%  -w^^Oa.  VAVyw«.d.  Asiatic 

patterns,   and   the    awkwardnes^s   oi  Vi^c-  ^taV.  Tei^Tt%t\i\».V\<iTi.  qI  ^s.  %>3.V>^si.^\. 

from  the  Greek  myths. 
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Room  IV.  Statues  of  Roman  emperors:  Claudius  as  Jupiter  (with 
the  names  of  the  sculptors,  Hagias  and  Philatheneeos),  Titus  (with  Nereids 
on  his  armour),  Hadrian  (with  a  relief  representing  Pallas  and  the  Roman 
she-wolf  on  his  armour).  Several  draped  statues  (two  bear  respectively 
the  sculptor's  signatures  of  Eleusinios  and  Aulos  Sextos  Eraton);  ete.  — 
Marble  pedestal  in  the  form  of  an  astragal.  Two  smiJl  Roman  SkUuettes 
of  Nemesis,  which  formerly  stood  opposite  each  other  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  covered  entrance  to  the  Stadion. 

We  now  cross  the  vestibule  (p.  337),  and  enter  the  £.  Suite 
OF  Rooms. 

Room  I.  Roman  draped  statues ;  to  the  right,  male  torso  of  the  6th 
century.  Farther  on  are  the  inscription  from  Uie  Leonidseon,  mentioned 
at  p.  336,  and  the  altar  from  the  Heroon,  mentioned  at  p.  89d. 

Room  II.  Roman  draped  statues:  fragmentajry  Roman  Oohual  Zeus, 
in  Pentelic  marble,  discovered  in  the  Metroon  (p.  881) ;  iSNi//  from  the  Exc^ra 
of  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  381). 

Room  III.  Small  fragments  of  statues*  By  the  window-wall,  the 
lower  part  of  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  To 
the  left,  Roofing  Tiles  in  terracotta,  and  a  number  of  large  marble  Lions'" 
Heads  from  the  temple  of  Zeus,  where  they  were  employed  as  water- 
spouts on  the  sima  (roof-gutter).  The  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  latter 
indicates  frequent  restorations ;  some  of  them  date  only  from  Roman  times. 

Room  I  v.  Roman  female  statues;  male  torso  above  life-size.  To 
the  left,  Boofinff  Tiles  in  terracotta. 

Room  V.  (N.  E.  comer-room)  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  *Abohi- 
TECTONio  Tebraoottas,  cUefly  roofing-tiles,  which  were  made  of  burnt 
clay  in  the  case  of  all  the  ancient  buildings  of  Olympia,  except  the  temvAe 
of  Zeus  and  a  few  others.  About  50  different  kinds  have  been  found.  On 
the  ground,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  fragments  of  a  large  Psdimsni  Akro- 
ierUm  from  the  Heraeon,  elaborately  articulated  in  an  archaic  style.  —  By 
the  long  window-wall:  Terracotta  Ornsnments  from  the  Treasmry  of  €fela, 
including  coloured  terracotta  plaques  or  tiles  from  the  pediment  and  cornice. 
Farther  on  is  a  curious  series  of  roof-ornaments,  inoluding  circular  pal- 
mette-akroteria,  disk-shaped  water-spouts,  fine  archaic  lions,  and  heads 
of  Medusa,  all  of  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Bouleuteriony  —  By  tiie 
end  window-wall  is  the  Sima  from  the  Tre€uurf  of  Usgara^  one  of  the 
earlier  type,  with  red  and  black  palmette  ornaments  on  a  yellow  ground, 
corresponding  to  the  earlier  painted  vases  with  black  figures;  the  later 
type,  like  the  later  vases,  had  light  figures  on  a  dark  ground.  Here  also 
are  broken  Akroteria  from  the  Hermot^  and  P^tf  of  a  Sima  with  s^Moped 
rosettes  and  painted  band,  probably  from  the  Tre<uury  of  the  3fet<xp<Mttems. 
—  By  the  left  wall  is  a  third  tjrpe  of  sima,  decorated  entirely  with  tendrils, 
in  embossed  relief.  The  chief  example  is  the  Sitna  of  the  Leonidaeon^  with 
palmette  facing  tiles  and  fine  lions^  heads.  TMs  sima  was  afterwards  often 
imitated,  especially  in  the  Roman  buildings  of  the  Altis. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  Museum,  515  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and 
375  ft.  above  Olympia,  lies  Drouva,  a  small  but  thriving  village, 
reached  by  a  steep  bridle-path  in  about  20  minutes.  Tolerable  ac- 
commodation may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  peasant's  houses  (1-2  fr. 
per  night)  when  the  Xenodochfon  mentioned  at  p.  321  is  full.  The 
handsome  house  (Talati')  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  built  by  the 
German  government  for  the  dlreetors  of  the  excavations,  and  was 
purchased  in  1881  by  the  Greek  government.  —  A  visit  should  be 
made  to  the  (10  min.)  W.  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drouva,  called 
Monieverde  by  the  Germans,  as  it  commands  a  beautiful  vie^  <^1 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpheios  and  ¥i\a)^QQi&  ^xv^  ^i  ^<^  %?Qxi5akVivsd£^:s^% 
mountains. 
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A  pleasant  walk  may  be  made  from  Olympia  by  ascending  the  VeUley 
of  the  AlpheioB  and  following  the  'road  to  Arcadia''  skirting  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  adjoining  Mt.  Kronos,  to  the  'Suitors'  Hiir  (p.  297). 

From  Oltmpia  to  Patkas  viA  Tripotamo,  2-3  days  (provisions  neces- 
sary). This  route  is  recommended  for  the  return  from  Olympia.  The 
road  leads  to  the  N.,  up  the  picturesquely  wooded  valley  of  the  Kladeos, 
and  ascends  steeply  to  (3  hrs.)  Lala,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  plateau 
on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Mt.  Fholoe^  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Alpheios  and  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  Beyond 
Lala  we  traverse  a  hollow,  then  ascend  through  fine  oak-woods  across 
the  gradually  narrowing  plateau,  and  finally  (2V2  hrs.)  reach  the  imposing 
valley  of  the  Erymanthot.  The  road  (bad  at  places)  runs  along  the  right 
bank,  high  above  the  stream,  and  frequently  crosses  tbe  gorges  of  small 
tributaries.  In  a  lateral  valley  above  us,  to  the  left,  lies  the  hidden  moun- 
tain-village of  Divri,  used  by  the  surrounding  population  as  a  place  of 
refuge  from  the  Turks  during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  2'/2  brs.  we 
reach  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo  (very  indifferent  accommodation),  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  a  point  where  two  small  streamlets  enter  the  Eryman- 
thos.  Immediately  above  the  khan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Psophis,  a  fortress  described  by  Polybios,  which 
lay  at  the  meeting-point  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Aohaia.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  boundary-wall,  and  of  temple-foundations  mark  the  spot.  It  was 
in  this  region  that  *Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain  the  Erymanthian  boar.l 
—  In  */i  hr.  more  our  path  quits  the  valley  of  the  Erymanthos,  through 
which  a  route  (mentioned  at  p.  292)  leads  via  Anastdtova  to  (6  hrs.)  Kala- 
vryta.  We  enter  the  side- valley  which  here  opens  on  the  N.,  and  ascend 
either  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  (^4  hr.)  Leivcutri^  or  on  the  left 
bank  to  (IV4  hr.)  Lechouri.  From  both  these  villages  steep  and  laborious 
paths  lead  up  to  the  pass  over  the  Kalliphone  Hts.  (65(X)  ft.).  From  the 
summit  of  the  pass  we  obtain  a  view  to  the  S.  across  the  Arcadian  Alps 
to  the  distant  peaks  of  Messene  and  Laconia,  while  to  the  W.  rises  the 
snow-capped  Erymanthos  or  Olonos  (73(X)  ft.).  We  descend  through  pine- 
woods,  in  which  the  two  paths  soon  unite,  and  in  I'/'j  hr.  reach  Hagios 
Vlasos  (primitive  accommodation),  situated  41/3  brs.  to  the  W.  of  Kala- 
vryta  (p.  291).  From  Hag.  Vlasos  a  new  road  leads  via  Pldlanos^  Ldpesi^ 
and  JUintzena  to  (7  hrs.)  Patra*  (p.  29).  This  journey  may,  if  necessary, 
be  accomplished  in  2  days  if  the  traveller  telegraphs  from  Olympia  to  Pa- 
tras,   ordering  a  carriage  to  meet  him   at  Hagios  Vlasos. 

47.  From  Kalamata  to  Messene  and  Phigaleia. 

This  route  occupies  two  days.  First  Day.  From  Kalamata  to  Mavro- 
mati  and  Vourkano^  where  the  night  is  spent,  51/2  hrs.  (by  the  direct  road 
via  Ka/iri,  indicated  at  p.  346,  5  hrs.) ;  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  ruins 
of  Messene.  —  Second  Day.    From  Vourkano  to  Phigaleia,  7-8  hrs. 

Kalamata.    —  Hotels.      XeNODOCHION    TES   THESALfAS^    XENUDOCHfON 

TON  Xenon,  E.  1V2-3  fr. 

Carriages.  From  the  'Skala'  to  the  town  IV2-2  fr.  \  to  Nisi  (p.  346)  10, 
single  scat  8  fr. 

Steamers  of  the  Greek  Companies  (pp.  xx-xxii)  touch  here  ei^iht  times 
weekly,  four  times  in  going  E.  (R.  33)  and  four  times  in  going  W.  (R.  44). 
The  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  and  the  Fraissinet  Co.  also  call  here 
once  a  fortnight. 

Kalamata^  officially  named  Kaldmae  after   the  ancient   town 

referred  to  at  p.  345,  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Messenia  and 

the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  lies  1  M.  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Nedorij  the  broad  channel  of  which  generally  contains  but  a 

scanty  stream  of  water.  The  pop\\\a.t\oxvVV^,^^^^\'feV\v$o\%\A^\.  T\\e 

town  perhaps  occupies  the  site  ol  tVie  v^ucvcvW.  PVwat  oi  P\xatKv.«.^ 
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mentioned  by  Homer,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance.  In  1205 
Geoffroy  I.  de  Villehardouin  (p.  228)  established  himself  hero  and 
built  the  strong  castle,  which  afterwards  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  On  April  4th,  1821,  the 
Mainotes  of  Petrobey  captured  the  town,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  solemn  service  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Nedon,  to  supplicate 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  Grecian  arms.  This  was  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  Seven  Years'  War  of  Liberation. 

Kalamata  possesses  no  proper  harbour  at  present,  but  harbour- 
works,  to  be  completed  in  1890,  are  now  in  progress.  The  ''8kaU£ 
or  landing-stage,  generally  called  'sl5  GialS'  (on  the  sea)  is  lined 
with  large  warehouses  for  currants,  figs,  and  other  exports,  and  with 
coffee-taverns  and  small  houses  for  summer  visitors.  There  is  a 
pretty  view  hence  across  the  Messenian  Gulf  (pp.  259  and  317). 
The  carriage-road  to  the  town  (1  M.)  runs  through  gardens,  the 
luxuriant  fruit-trees  of  which  almost  entirely  conceal  the  houses. 

There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  Kalamata  itself.  In  the 
well-filled  bazaar  stands  the  church  of  the  Hagii  ApoatoU,  The 
manufacture  of  silk,  formerly  an  important  industry,  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  given  place  to  the  cul- 
ture of  currants.  There  are  now  only  three  silk-spinning  establish- 
ments, employing  al  out  250  women  and  girls.  Two  new  iron  bridges 
connect  the  town  with  the  humble  suburb  of  Kalyvia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nedon. 

The  Castle^  built  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  Franks,  Venetians, 
and  Turks,  stands  on  an  easily  climbed  rock  to  the  N.E.,  and  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  Guillaume  II.  de  Villehardouin,  the  fourth 
prince  of  Morea,  who  often  styled  himself  'of  Kalamata',  was  bom 
here  in  1218  and  died  here  in  1278.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
an  outer  wall,  entered  by  a  gate  adorned  with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
and  of  an  inner  citadel  above,  in  which  several  vaulted  buildings 
still  stand.  The  presence  of  ancient  hewn  stones  in  the  walls,  as 
well  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  fortress,  clearly  indicates  that 
a  castle  must  have  stood  here  in  antiquity  also.  The  magnificent 
view  extends  across  the  stony  channel  of  the  Nedon,  which  enters 
the  plain  to  the  N.E.  between  steep  cliffs,  and  over  the  rich  plain, 
with  its  groves  of  almond,  orange,  citron,  and  olive  trees,  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  cactus  hedges,  to  the  sea  and  the  mountains:  to  the  £. 
are  Taygetos  and  the  mountains  of  Maina ;  to  the  W.  is  the  Mathia 
group  (p.  352);  and  to  the  N.W.,  beyond  the  Makaria  (p.  346), 
rises  the  proud  hill  of  Ithome  (p.  348). 

The  Road  to  Messbnb  leads  through  the  suburb  of-Kaly  via  (see 
above),  and  then  between  gardens  with  luxuriant  rose-bushes,  fig- 
trees,  and  olives.    In  40  min.  we  traverse  Asprdchomay  built  oa 
a  reddish  hill,  and  1/2  M.  farther  on  we  -^^as  ^\wv%x«^  ^\-««i^iSNS^'^ 
taverns.    Two  of  the  numerous  viWa^s  -s^YAeV^.  ^^  «>«»  ''•'^  ^%!^^  ^<« 
the  projecting  biUa  to  the  N.  are  Kal&mv,  tV^  tvwsx^^  ^"^  Vfi^s». 
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ealU  a  town  of  *Peil(Bki'  in  tkii  dirtilot  (p.  314),  and  Ktmrt- 
AaouM,  Abont  !2M.  farther  on  we  erau  a  bridge  OTor  the  PAnUos^ 
the  chief  river  of  Messenia,  now  called  PimAtUaa  or  Dipotamo 
(^double  livei').  Along  its  banka  extend  broad  stretches  of  marsh, 
out  of  wUch  the  (7  minA  little  town  of  Wai  (Nijolov,  now  offl- 
dally  called  MtttHm;  5800  inhab.)  lises  like  an  island.  The  road 
to  Pjloe  (Navaxino)  leads  hence  to  the  W.,  passing  the  sUtot  poplan 
and  cypresses  on  the  W.  side  of  tiie  town  (see  p.  352). 

Our  road  turns  inland  and  intersects  the  *Lower  Plain*,  the  best 
cultivated  district  of  Messenia,  rcijolctng  in  the  most  luxuriant  fer- 
tility. In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name  of  Mdhairitit  or  the  'happy 
land\  Large  Tineyaids  descend  to  the  river  bank  on  the  right;  to 
the  left  is  an  extousive  wood  of  llg-trees ;  and  the  whole  plain  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  well-tended  garden.  1  hr.  AH  JeUhi; 
Vi  hr.  Kronttfvryfis;  10  ndn.  Alddii  TO  the  right  lies  the  village 
of  NaMtH^  past  which  leads  the  nearest  way  to  the  (2  hrs.)  convent 
of  Yonrkano  (p.  347). 

The  country  now  begins  to  rise  gradually.  The  ruins  of  a  med- 
laival  fortification  appear  to  the  rigbl  on  the  continuation  of  the 
hfU  on  which  lies  (Vs  hr.)  the  village  of  Andro^o,  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  middle  ages  and  still  of  considerable  size.  In 
the  neighbomliood  is  the  probably  Bysantine  chapel  of  Hagio$  Oeor- 
gio$,  despoiled  of  its  picturos  and  ornaments  by  the  Turks. 

We  gradually  approach  two  chains  of  hills  stretching  from  N.  to 
S. ;  that  to  the  £.,  the  more  important  of  the  two,  culmiuates  in 
Hagios  Vasilios  (p.  347)  and  Mt  Ithome  (p.  348;  to  the  N.), 
while  the  W.  or  lower  range  is  called  Ptoriari.  About  1^2  ^-  to 
the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  lies  the  village  of  Sdmari,  near 
which  is  a  flue  Byzantine  church,  with  a  vaulted  vestibule  and  two 
domed  towers.  Messene  lay  between  the  two  chains  mentioned  above, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  ridge  which  runs  at  right  angles  to 
them.  Our  way  lies  across  the  latter.  In  2  hrs.  from  Audrousa  we 
reach  the  hamlet  of  Simisa^  which  is  largely  built *of  ancient  blocks. 
Immediately  afterwards  we  strike  the  mined,  but  still  traceable  S. 
wall  of  the  fortifications  of  — 

Mbssene. 

We  traverse  the  ruin-covered  site,  passing  the  Stadion  on  the 
left,  and  in  ^4  hr.  reach  Mavrom&ti,  a  village  of  360  inhab.,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  Acropolis  of  Ithome.    Its  name,  meaning 
'black  eye',  is  popularly  derived  from  a  copious  spring  issuing  from 
an  ancient  wall  on  the  slope  (KUpsyd/ra^  p.  349).    Mavromati  oc- 
cupies almost  the  central  point  of  the  city  of  Messene  founded  by 
Epaminondas  in  369  B.C.  Its  walls  and  towers,  which  were  praised 
by  Pausanias,   are  among  the  '\ifts\r-^i«i«.e^ived  in  Greece,  and  still 
heajc  £[plendid  testimony  to  tYifc  %.^Nw\t«i\  %\a.\.^  ^i  ^^  ^tK^^wRfc  qC 
foiti&e&tion  among  the  andeivts.    ^V<a  ^tea-wi  V^st^  S&  VSa*^  -«^t^ 
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beautiful.  The  walls  are  everywhere  wreathed  with  luxuriant  ivy, 
and  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields  cover  the  site  of  the  ruins.  As 
the  inspection  of  the  ruins  requires  at  least  3-4  hrs.,  most  travellers 
will  first  make  for  the  Convent  of  Vourk^o  or  VouUcdnOy  where 
strangers  who  arrive  before  sunset  are  hospitably  welcomed  (comp. 
p.  Iv).  The  convent  stands  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt.  VastWos,  1 V2  ^* 
to  the  S.E.  of  Mavromati,  outside  the  ancient  town-limits  (beyond 
the  Laconian  gate  mentioned  at  p.  348).  Mt.  Vasillos,  the  Eua 
of  the  ancients,  was  dedicated  to  Dionysos  and  his  followers ;  its 
modem  name  is  derived  from  the  chapel  on  the  flat  summit.  For 
some  unknown  reason  it  was  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
Messene,  perhaps  because  the  S.  slope  is  so  steep  that  the  height 

could  be  held  by  a  strong  guard. 

Of  all  the  conntries  in  the  Peloponnesus^  Messenia  has  the  least  illus- 
trious history.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  happy  valleys  encouraged 
the  effeminacy  of  the  inhabitants  and  excited  'the  envy  <and  covetonsness 
of  their  neighbours ,  while  the  flat  coasts  lay  open  to  the  attacks  of  pi- 
rates and  hostile  fleets. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  W.  coast  district,  with  Triphylia,  formed 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus  (p.  964) ;  the  E.  part, 
or  Messenia  proper,  was  subject  to  the  Atridee  of  Mycense  and  Sparta. 
Other  traditions  also  represent  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories as  important.  The  foundinj^  of  the  (Lelegsean)  monarchy  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  after  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Pelasgian  times,  with 
the  help  of  Argos  and  Lacedcemon.  Poljfkaon  and  his  wife  Messene  are 
named  as  the  first  royal  pair.  Their  seat  was  AndcnUa^  beyond  the  N. 
border  of  the  ^upper  plain**  (p.  288),  and  from  the  latter  comes  the  name 
Messene  or  ^middle-land\  The  Lelegce  were  succeeded  by  an  JSolic  line 
uf  princes,  whose  chief  cities  were  Arene  and  Fylos  (p.  354).  We  also  find 
numerous  traces  of  the  Minyans  (p.  189)  on  the  coasts. 

After  the  Doric  invasion,  Messenia  fell  to  Kresphontes^  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stenyklaros  (p.  2^  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  and  the  demands  of  the  victorious  invaiders  by  a 
peaceable  a^ustment.  But  the  king  and  his  entire  house  were  defeated 
Dy  the  resistance  of  the  Doric  nobles,  who  believed  that  their  leader  was 
betraying  them.  Subsequently,  however,  the  different  races  blended  into 
one.  Under  the  influence  of  Messenian  prosperity,  the  Dorians  lost  their 
rough  character,  and  became  so  closely  identified  with  the  native  popu- 
lation, that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  Spartans  as  belonging 
any  more  to  the  same  stock  as  themselves.  In  the  heroic  though  unsuc- 
cessful wars  against  their  neighbour's  lust  of  conquest,  the  Messenian 
population  was  welded  into  one  people.  After  the  first  war  (743-724?), 
in  which  King  Aristodemos  distinguished  himself  and  Ithome  became  the 
capital  fortress  of  the  country,  the  Messenians  who  did  not  migrate  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Sparta.  After  the  second  war  (645-628?),  in  which 
Aristomenes  covered  himself  with  glory  and  Eira  (p.  307)  became  the  centre 
of  the  defence,  many  of  the  Messenians  again  emigrated  (among  other 
places  to  Zankle  in  Sicily,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Messana).  Those 
who  remained  behind  became  helots.  Once  more  the  oppressed  people 
rose,  this  time  in  connection  with  the  slaves  of  Sparta,  and  again  forti- 
fied Ithome  (465).  After  a  struggle  of  ten  years  the  remnant  of  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  surrender  (455).  They  stipnlated,  however,  for  firee  departure 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Naupaktos  (p.  32). 

Messenia  thenceforth  remained  in  the  undisturbed   possessiou  <\t  i.^^ 


Spartans,  until  Bpaminondcis^  after  his  flttt  VnvwwTi  ^\  \:teft  ^€vssv««»***** 
in  369,  collected  the  widely  scattered  M.eaaeiAttua^  vi\vq  Vb.  \sk.«KOA.T.%  **»». 
speech  bad  remained  true  to  their  origm,  a^iid  wtvW.^^  ^wvl  ^^^^^^1-^ 
others  with  tbem,  to  found  a  large  city  at  Ui^  ioo\  olAJCt^^itsv^.     v\i»  ^  ^ 
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intendance  of  the  building  wm  entrusted  to  the  Argive  general  EpUeies. 
According  to  Pausaniaa,  the  complete  execution  of  the  task  did  not  take 
more  than  a  single  summer.  Metsene^  as  the  new  city  was  named  (the 
country  now  being  called  Messenia),  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  political 
centre  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  Messenian  Le^ue,  as  Megalopolis  was 
of  the  Arcadians,  against  the  already  declining  power  of  Sparta.  But  the 
object  of  a  lasting  and  independent  development  of  the  country  was  not 
achieved.  Fear  of  Spartan  encroachments  induced  the  Messenians  to  ally 
themselves  with  Philip  n.  of  Macedon.  They  hesitated  to  Join  the  Achfean 
League,  which  alone  held  out  any  hope  of  a  firm  alliance  of  all  the 
Peloponnesians.  While  Pherae  (p.  3i4),  Thuria  (near  Vei'saga,  6  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kalamata),  and  Ahia  (near  the  modem  Mandfnia,  9  M.  to  the 
8.  of  S^alamata)  entered  the  league  as  independent  members  in  182,  the 
capital  itself  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  increased 
the  disorder  in  Greek  affairs,  which  so  essentially  lightened  the  task  of 
conquest  for  the  Romans.  As  a  town,  however,  Messene  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain importance  until  the  latest  antiquity.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  any 
deliberate  destruction  of  it. 

On  leaTing  the  convent  of  Yonrkano  we  first  turn  to  the  hill  of 
Ithome,  which  bears  the  most  ancient  ruined  walls  and  also  affords 
the  best  general  survey  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  later  town. 
We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  latter  at  the  so-called  Laconian  Gate^ 
1/4  hr.  from  the  convent.  The  gateway  was  a  small  detached  build- 
ing, flanked  on  each  side  by  towers ;  but  owing  to  its  poor  state  of 
preservation,  the  details  cannot  now  be  made  out 

We  leave  the  road  to  Mavromati  to  the  left ,  while  the  line  of 
wall  runs  to  the  right  toward  Ithome,  on  the  highest  verge  of  the 
rocky  ridge.  We  ascend  by  a  steep  winding  track.  In  ^2  ^'*  &  nar- 
row path  (mentioned  at  p.  349)  leads  to  the  left  to  Mavromati.  We 
take  V2  ^'*  more  to  reach  the  summit,  the  last  part  of  the  path 
almost  resembling  a  spiral  staircase. 

*Ithome,  the  natoral  Acropolis  of  Messenia,  rises  to  a  height  of 
2630  ft  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  the  loftiest  fortified  mountain 
in  Greece  after  the  Arcadian  Orchomenos  (p.  287).  The  highest  part 
of  the  mountain  forms  a  group  of  three  peaks,  running  from  8.E. 
to  N.W.;  the  S.E.  peak  is  the  lowest  The  two  others  constituted 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Ithome.  The  ruined  walls  which  still  remain 
can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  the  original  castle  which  the  Spartans 
are  said  to  have  razed  to  the  ground  after  the  first  Messeuian  war ; 
they  are  probably  relics  of  the  fortress  erected  in  the  third  Mes- 
senian war  (465-455)  on  the  old  site.  On  the  highest  summit, 
where  a  hermit  has  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  ruins  of  a  mon- 
astery, formerly  stood  the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Zeus  Jthomatas,  to 
which  was  accorded  the  right  of  asylum.  This  was  probably  merely 
a  large  altar  on  which,  as  on  the  Lykson,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  ruined  convent  are  two 
smoothed  blocks  of  stone,  with  holes  for  the  insertion  of  round 
steles.  The  cliffs  to  the  S.  of  the  monastery  overhang  a  little.  On 
their  edge  are  two  large  ancient  cisterns,  with  stone  troughs ;  a 
third  cistern,  under  the  second  pea.V>,  U  «\%o  ^NJiXiVTi  \\v^  ^«.U  of  the 
•acient   castle.     The   second    peaV,  Yiliei^  ^i^<i  ^iXafe^G\\iV^^^^ 
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['Alfinia'J  of  the  flonvent  used  to  be,  Is  the  arene  of  the  irelehration 
of  the  jocal  festivals  of  the  Psntgfa.  An  sncient  path  leads  from 
the  flours  to  the  summit,  on  which  Is  a  hluck  of  stone  with  sev- 
eral  aqiiKe  yotlTB-nlches. 

The  Tiew  from  the  tulned  convent  embraces  not  onlj  the  whole 
of  Messenla,  but  also  the  massive  chain  of  Taygetos  (p.  278]  and 
other  high  mountain -ranges  beyond  Its  bordeia  ;  to  the  S.  and  W.  Is 
the  sea.  We  also  commajjd  an  excellent  survey  of  the  extent  of 
the  later  town  of  KeHine  (Doric  MesiSrta],  the  wall  of  which  runs 
over  the  N.W.  spur  of  Mt.  Ithome,  then  along  the  latter  to  a  point 
near  the  village  of  Siroiaa  [p.  346);  W  the  N.  of  this  village  it 
turns  to  the  E.  and  runa  towards  the  Laconian  Gate  (ji.  343),  whence 
It  returns  to  the  sammit  of  the  hill  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. The  ground-plan  Is  thus  au  irregular  quadrilateral;  the 
entire  circuit  was  about  fil/g  H.,  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  circuit  of 
.Sparta.  Besides  its  regular  population  the  town  could  give  asy- 
lum to  thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  neighbourhood  in  time  of 
danger,  and  It  even  included  farms,  on  the  produce  of  which  the 
latter  llreil  In  case  of  a  lengthened  siege.  The  watching  of  so  ex- 
tended a  front  was  naturally  attended  with  difficulty ;  aad  In  fact 
we  read  that  both  Demetrtos  PollorUetes  (p.  212)  In  298,  and  the 
Spartan  tyrant  Nabls  in  202,  took  the  town  by  eurpilae. 

Ill  order  to  inspect  the  liLdlridual  points  1»  the  ruins,  we  de- 
scend by  the  way  we  came  until  we  reach  the  point  where  the  nar- 
row path  mentioned  at  p.  348  diverges  to  Mavromatl.  The  iiilna 
to  the  left  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Frenchman  Le  Bas ; 
a  small  Ionic  or  Corinthian  temple  In  until  (55  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
broad),  perhaps  the  temple  of  Artani)  Limnaiii,  seems  to  have 
BloDil  on  the  spat. 

On  the  8.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  In  the  direction  of  Mavromatl, 
is  a  kind  of  roch-chamber,  which  was  formerly  adjoined  by  a  por- 
tico. Some  authorities  consider  (his  to  be  the  spring  Klepsydra.^ 
from  which  water  was  every  day  fetched  to  the  eanctiiary  of  Zeus 
IthomataB.  This  view  Is  by  no  means  eatabllshed;  and  It  is,  per- 
liaps,  more  probable  that  the  Klepsydn  was  one  of  the  springs  at 
the  village  of  Mavromati,  which  Issue  from  an  ancient  wall  on  the 
hill-slope  (cnmp.  p.  346).  Various  antiquities  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Messene  (inscripHons,  sculptured  fragments,  etc.)  are 
preserved  in  the  school-house  at  Mavromatl,  and  are  willingly 
shewn  by  the  'DemodidiskaJoa'  or  schoolmaster. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  wall,  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  otii 
forliflcjitlonB,  and  In  30  mln.  reach  the  "ABCiniAN  Oatr.  This 
formed  a  small  detached  formication,  with  an  outer  and  an  tuner 
gate  and  a  round  court  between  them,  as  in  the  Dlpylon  at  Athena 
(pp.  84,  85).  The  outer  entrance  la  flanked  by  at^uaif.  ^iissh.,  -^^rjun. 
30  ft.  aparU  On  Bach  side  walla  alrelct  iawKia  s.v>&  ^o^ioi  "Ooe.  *Ji«7 
way,  t5ft.  w/de.   Passing  throngli  Ihe  Ratotiai  ,-w'o.'\'^^^'^*-*'^'"'^°*' 
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vaulted,  we  enter  a  round  court  about  55  ft.  in  diameter,  the  walls 
of  which  rise  in  9-10  irregular  courses  of  masonry  to  a  height  of 
20-23  ft.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  semicircular  niche.  The 
name  of  'Quintos  Plotlos  £uphemlon\  which  appears  over  one  of 
these,  is  probably  that  of  the  donor  or  restorer  of  one  of  the  sculp- 
tures formerly  here.  (Pausanlas  mentions  a  herma  of  the  Attic 
pattern  in  the  gateway.)  The  court  opened  towards  the  town  by 
means  of  a  double  gate.  The  large  stone,  about  19  ft.  long,  which 
formed  the  centre-post,  now  lies,  in  two  pieces,  on  the  threshold. 
In  front  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  paved  road,  which  probably  led 
to  the  market  (see  below).  The  excellent  preservation  of  nearly  all 
its  essential  parts  makes  the  Arcadian  Gate  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
tant examples  of  ancient  defensive  military  engineering. 

The  Towers  with  which  the  walls  were  strengthened  also  fairly 
excite  our  astonishment.  Those  on  the  N.  side  are  the  best  pre- 
served ;  the  finest  are  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  Arcadian  Gate, 
on  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mt.  Ithome.  Most  of  them  are  square  in 
ground-plan  (20-25  ft.  square,  projecting  12  ft.  from  the  wall),  but 
some  are  nearly  semicircular  in  outline.  The  latter  generally  have 
sally-ports.  The  doors  to  the  interior  of  the  towers  are  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  town- wall,  which  is  reached  by  flights  of  steps. 
The  towers  had  two  stories,  with  loop-holes  and  windows ;  many  are 
still  entire  except  for  the  wooden  staging  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story  ;  the  holes  in  the  wall  for  the  rafters  are  still  visible. 

The  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Mt.  Psoriari 
(p.  346),  is  in  tolerable  preservation;  the  S.  part  less  so.  The  most 
injured  is  the  S.  wall,  in  which  the  gate  towards  Pherae  and  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Pamisos  must  have  been  situated. 

Beyond  the  fortifications  there  is  little  of  interest  among  the 
extensive  and  scattered  ruins  of  Messene;  the  most  interesting 
points  lie  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Mavromati. 

To  the  W.  of  the  village  lie  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  Theatre, 
which  rested  on  a  stone  substructure  and  was  comparatively  small, 
its  diameter  being  only  about  65  ft.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  wall 
with  a  well-preserved  gate  and  portions  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Mavromati,  beyond  a  large  terrace  on  which 
stood  some  important  public  building,  probably  a  temple,  lies  the 
Stadion.  Although  this,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  structures  of  Messene,  it  has  become  filled  up  al- 
most beyond  recognition,  and  is  now  traversed  for  its  whole  length 
by  a  small  brook.  A  colonnade  bounded  it  on  both  sides  and  at  the 
upper  end.    The  other  end  adjoined  the  S.  wall  of  the  town. 

Only  a  few  of  the  remaining  buildings  can  be  identified  with 

the  aid  of  insiTiptions  and  of  the  descriptions  left  by  Pausanlas. 

The  position  of  the  Marky^t-Viac^  \s  \wvWa.V^^  \i^  live  statement 

that  the  market-fountain  Arsl-no'e  v^a^  ^oaxw^^^x.^^^N^'^^'^^^^^^^^ 

CP'  349);  we  must  therefore  locate  t\i\%  t^^^V.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  space  now  called  Mousgaes^  between  the  theatre  and  the  sta- 
dion,  where  there  are  remains  of  conduits  and  fragments  of  a  large 
water-tank.  Near  the  market  stood  the  C^ymnaaium  and  the  Hiero- 
thysion^  in  which  all  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes  were  worshipped.  The 
latter  also  contained  a  statue  of  Epaminondas,  the  true  founder  of 
the  town. 

From  Messbne  to  PniQALEfA,  7-8  hrs.  [As  nothing  can  he  pro- 
cured on  the  way,  provisions  must  he  brought  from  Vourkano,  or 
from  Meligala  (p.  283),  which  is  reached  by  a  slight  detour.]  We 
descend  from  the  convent  of  Vourkano  either  rii.  Mavromati,  the 
Arcadian  Gate,  and  the  village  of  Neochdri  in  2  hrs.  (or,  if  the 
Arcadian  Qate  has  already  been  examined,  by  the  direct  path  in  less 
than  1 Y2  hr. ;  comp.  pp.  284,  283)  to  the  Mavrozoumenos  Bridge 
(p.  283).  Grossing  this  to  the  left,  and  leaving  the  river  Mavrozou- 
menos^ the  ancient  Ba^j/ra,  which  washes  the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Ithome, 
on  the  left,  we  follow  the  little  river,  called  Leukouia  by  the  an- 
cients, which  flows  from  the  N.  and  unites  not  far  from  Meligala 
with  the  stream  (p.  283)  coming  from  Makriplaga.  To  the  left  is  the 
village  of  AlHoUri^  to  the  right  Manatsdri.  2  hrs.  Konstantinous 
(to  the  left).  To  the  right  we  see  Agrildvouno,  beyond  which  lies  the 
larger  village  of  Diavol-Asi,  The  plain  contracts  on  the  N.W.  to  a 
narrow  valley,  up  which  our  road  follows  the  Leukasia.  In  the 
northern-most  comer  of  the  valley  lies  the  village  of  Bogdzi,  where 
fair  night-quarters  may  be  obtained.  We  then  ascend  to  the  saddle 
between  the  Tetrasi  Group  (p.  306)  and  the  Hagios  Elias  (3600  ft. ; 
to  the  W.).  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Konto  Vounia  (p.  352)  arid 
Ithome.  Beyond  the  saddle  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  mountain- 
village  of  Sirji  and  traverse  fine  oak-woods.  In  front  of  us  is  the 
ravine  of  the  Neda,  to  which  we  descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult 
track.  We  cross  the  deep  river,  flowing  between  plane-trees  and 
oleanders,  and  follow  the  route  on  the  right  bank,  described  at 
p.  310,  to  Pdvlitza^  which  lies  among  the  ruins  of  Phigaleid. 

48.  From  Kalamata  to  Phigaleia  vi&  Pylos  and 

Kjrparisflia. 

This  is  a  journey  of  3-4  days.  First  Day.  From  Kalamata  to  i>Io« 
(Navarino)  9  hrs.  —  Second  Dat.  Environs  of  Pylos.  —  Third  Oat.  From 
Pylos  to  Kyparitsia  10  hrs.  —  Fourth  Dat.  From  Kyparissia  to  Phigaleia 
b^fi  hrs.  —  Travellers  who  find  time  on  the  first  day  to  visit  the  various 

§oints  of  view  on  the  Acropolis  at  Pylos,  may  make  the  excursion  to 
phakteria  and  Old  Pylos  early  the  next  morning  and  then,  continuing 
their  northward  journey  as  at  p.  3&5,  reach  PhOiatrd  before  night,  and 
so  arrive  at  Phigalefa  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  As  Pylos  and  Ky- 
parissia are  stations  of  the  Ghreek  steamers  mentioned  in  B.  44,  and  as  the 
road  along  the  flat  coast  offers  few  attractions.^  it  V%  \i^\.\Kt  \ft  xs^sSia  "^^ 
stage  between  these  places  by  sea.  «v  v«^  ^vk 

From  ATalamata  toNisi  (l^/i^t.-  c«ii\a^eiVVi,^,^«i'ei\f^»^*»^^^T^^^ 
—  At  ant  the  road  traverses  the  S.  ^oiXioTi  ol  V^c.^  ^^VX^^«t^ 


cew 
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of  the  Pamisos,  crossing  seyeral  brooks  and  small  rlTors  and  com- 
manding a  flne  view  of  the  whole  Messenian  Galf,  beyond  -which, 
to  the  E.,  rises  the  massiye  chain  of  Taygetos.  In  V/^  hr.  a  road 
diverges  to  the  right  to  the  little  towns  of  Petalidi  and  Korone,  both 
of  which  are  visible  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  gulf,  the  former  in  front  on 
a  monntain-spur,  the  latter  more  in  the  background  (comp.  p.  317). 

About  9  M.  (3  hrs.)  from  Nisi  the  road  begins  to  mount  more 
steeply,  ascending  the  oak-covered  chains  of  hills,  which  stretch 
to  the  S.  from  Aft.  Lykddimo  (3140  ft.),  the  ancient  Maih€a,  the 
principal  range  of  the  S.W.  Peloponuesian  peninsula.  To  the  N.  are 
the  irregular  mountain  masses  grouped  under  the  name  of  Konto- 
Vounia,  At  about  the  highest  point  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  that  coming  from  Androusa,  the  shortest  route  between  Messeno 
and  Pylos  (comp.  p.  355). 

In  5  hrs.  from  Nisi  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Qouhi  (or  Koumbe, 
dome),  opposite  a  peaked  summit  of  the  Hagios  Elias  group,  also 
conspicuous  from  Pylos.  The  water  of  the  copious  spring  at  its 
base  is  conveyed  by  a  Turkish  aqueduct  to  the  fortress  of  Pylos. 
The  view  across  the  beautiful  bay  of  Pylos  to  the  Ionian  Sea  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  this  point :  to  the  left  are  the  modern  town 
and  fort ;  in  the  centre  the  rocky  island  of  Sphakteria ;  to  the  right 
the  promontory  of  Koryphasion  or  Old  Pylos ;  in  the  distance,  to 
the  extreme  right,  the  island  of  Pr6te.  Pylos  lies  274  hrs.  from 
the  khan  of  Goub^.  The  last  part  of  the  road  descends  somewhat 
abruptly. 

Pylos.  —  Two  small  Xenodochia^  not  far  from  the  square  facing  the 
bay,  R.  1-2 fr.,  tolerable  fare;  bargaining  advisable. 

Steamer  to  Zakynthos  and  Putras  and  to  Kalamata,  see  R.  44. 

Pylos,  or  Navarino  (to  use  the  mediaeval  name  which  has  but 
lately  disappeared  from  popular  use),  is  now  locally  known  as  Ne6- 
kastro.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  eparchy,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slope  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Hagios  Nikdlaos,  on 
the  S.  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylos,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  long 
rocky  island  of  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia.  The  hill  Is  surmounted  by 
a  small  fort. 

The  admirably  sheltered  bay   of  Pylos  seems  as  though  intended  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  everywhere 
directed  to  the  sea  by  the  very  nature  of  their  country.  We  accordingly  find 
it  the  centre  of  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Nestor  in  the  heroic  ages  (p. 354). 
But   in    historical    times    the   coast  became   depopulated.     The   political 
weakness  of  Messenia,  and  the  aversion   of  Sparta  to  trade  and  sliipping, 
prevented  the  development  of  the  natural   advantages  of  the  bay.     Only 
once  was  it  the  scene  of  important  events.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  in  the  year  425  B.C.,  an  Athenian  fleet  bound  for  Sicily, 
acting  on  the  far-sighted  advice  of  Demosthenes^  landed  some  of  its  men  on 
the  then  wholly  uninhabited  promontory  of  Koryphasion  (p.  354),  in  order 
to  stir  up  the  Musscnians  and  so  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
For  the  moment  the  Spartan  anxv^  wU^dtew  from  Attica,  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  ileet  of  the  other  PeloponneftV^bW?.  \xv ^mWxw^ w.  %Vvi^  Vn  the  bold  at- 
tempt.    The  Athenians,  however^  TepvjAftfe^  ».\\  VXv^  ;i.V\.^0«v%  vi\  \>£^^  v^t-^^-aj- 
moDians  on  their  entrencbments,  atiCi  \.\ifc  \^U^^  >n^^  Y^J^±i^\?^v  ^Jll 
operations    to    fhe    occupation   v>i  Sp\ia\L\eT\«..   't\.^  KVV^^x^^  ^^^v.  ^^'.^^^^ 
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while  returned,  forced  its  way  into  the  hay,  and  annihilated  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships,  thus  cutting  o£f  the  420  Spartans,  who  were  on  the  island  of 
Sphakteria,  with  their  Helots.  When  the  negotiations  for  peace  fell  through 
at  Athens  owing  to  the  eflforts  of  Eie<mt  the  Athenians,  assisted  by  many 
Messenians,  stormed  the  fortifications  of  the  island  and  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  For  15  years  the  Athenians  maintained  themselves 
here.  Then  Pylos  vanishes  from  history,  until  the  restoration  of  Messenian 
independence  in  B.C.  369  (p.  347)  restored  it  to  its  position  as  the  port  of 
Messenia.    It  was  in  this  position  when  Paasanias  visited  it. 

During  the  middle  ages  Pylos  fell  behind  its  two  neighbours,  Ho- 
don  (p.  317)  and  Korone  (p.  317).  The  earliest  fortification  of  the  S.  ap- 
proach to  the  harbour  is  ascribed  to  the  widow  (d.  after  1299)  of  Guil- 
laume  de  la  Boche  (d.  1287).  The  Venetians  called  the  place  Zonklon. 
The  name  Navarino.  which  has  but  recently  passed  out  of  use,  was  de- 
rived from  some  Kavarrese  mercenaries,  who  settled  here  in  1381  0 Cha- 
teau NavarroisO*  The  Turks  captured  the  port  in  1^8,  and  it  remained 
in  their  hands  until  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence,  except  in 
1644-48  and  1686-1715,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians,  and  1770,  when 
the  Russians  occupied  it.  In  1821  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town,  but  in  1825  they  were  forced  to  retire  before  Ibrahim  Picuha, 
who  landed  here  with  a  strong  Egyptian-Turkish  fleet  and  devastated  Mes- 
senia with  the  utmost  ferocity.  The  eventful  occurrence  of  October  2()th, 
1827,  which  ended  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  is  well-known.  Admiral 
Codrington^  in  command  of  the  united  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleet 
of  observation,  had  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  entire 
Horea  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  On 
these  demands  being  refu8ed,Codrington  entered  the  harbour  with  26  men- 
of-war  and  1270  cannon  and  annihilated  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  barely  2  hrs.  Of  82  Turkish  ships,  with  about  2000  guns,  only  29 
remained  afloat.  The  Turks  lost  about  6000  men^  the  Allies  had  172 
killed  and  470  wounded. 

An  easy  carriage-ioad.  passing  not  far  from  the  arches  of  the 
Turkish  aqueduct  (p.  352),  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  small  for- 
tress above  the  town.  This  was  rebuilt  on  the  remains  of  the  mod- 
iasval  Turkish  castle  of  Navarino  by  the  French  Morean  Expedition, 
after  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the 
interior  there  is  a  mediasyal  church,  with  a  cistern  for  use  in  case  of 
siege.  The  necessary  permit  to  enter  must  be  obtained  in  Pylos ;  but 
the  visit  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  as  the  ^View  of  Sphakteria  and 
Old  Pylos  may  be  enjoyed  from  outside. 

The  entrance  to  the  haven  is  not  quite  1  M.  wide.  The  actual 
passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Delikeibaba 
(so  called  after  a  Turkish  tomb),  lying  off  the  S.  end  of  Sphakteria, 
is  named  the  Megalo  Thouro,  and  the  small  rocky  channel  on  the 
side  next  Sphakteria  is  called  the  Mikro  Thouro. 

The  island  of  Sphakteria,  which  has  also  retained  the  classic 
alternative  name  of  Sphagia,  is  about  2V2  M.  long  and  has  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  about  650  yards.  It  stretches  to  the  S.  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Koryphasion  (p.  356),  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by 
a  narrow  channel,  and  like  a  huge  breakwater  protects  the  deep  bay 
of  Pylos  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean.    Its  shores  are  precipitous, 
especially  on  the  inner  (E.)  side.  Between  the  two  chief  heights  on 
the  island  is  a  hollow,  with  a  spring  and  a.  CKa'pel  of  ^i^vfc  '5«i«x.^^»*^^ 
(Panagfa),   which  is  the  scene  of  a  v^axV^  '^MifeCT^*'  '^'^^  '^^^^^ 
tbo  Spartans  in  B.C.  425  occupied  t\v\%  s^^it.  ^«kW«i^  «»«^  ^"^^"^^ 
Baedekeb^b  Greece.  ^^ 
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towards  the  N.  summit,  braTcly  defending  themselves,  until  the 
occupation  of  the  top  by  the  Messenian  archers,  who  had  reached  it 
by  bye-paths,  rendered  further  resistance  useless. 

The  interesting  Excursion  to  Old  Ptlos,  including  a  visit  to 
Sphakteria,  requires  about  half-a-day.  As  we  sail  across  the  bay 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  shape  of  the  island  of 
Sphakteria.  The  landing-place  is  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side,  at  a 
break  in  the  steep  cliffs,  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Panagoula 
Chapel  (p.  353).  The  boats  generally  stop  (usually  on  the  re- 
turn-journey) at  the  Cave  of  Tzamadds  (toO  TCap-aBoO  •/)  ainrjXid), 
on  the  precipitous  coast,  farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  the  grave  of  the 
Piedmontese  general  Count  Santa  Rosa^  who,  like  the  Greek  cap- 
tain Tzamados,  fell  here  in  1825  in  a  contest  with  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  —  The  low  islet  of  Kouloneski  lies  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Pylos.  Numerous  fragments  of  shipwrecks,  dating 
from  the  battle  of  1827, 'may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  channel  to  the  N.  of  Sphakteria,  called  Sykid,  is  only 
220  yds.  wide,  and  is  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  large  vessels. 
The  Pylians  believe  that  the  Turks  filled  up  the  channel,  so  as  to 
leave  open  only  the  S.  entrance,  which  was  commanded  by  their 
cannon. 

We  now  land  on  the  sandy  beach  to  the  E.  of  the  conspicuous 
Acropolis  of  Old  Pylos,  which  is  crowned  by  a  Venetian  castle.  Pylos 
was  called  Koryphdsion  in  the  historical  period  of  antiquity  and 
Navarino  in  the  middle  ages ;  since  the  building  of  the  S.  castle  it 
has  been  known  as  Palaedka^tro  or  Palaeo-Navarino.  A  path,  now 
nearly  overgrown  with  shrubs,  leads  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the 
summit  (720  ft.),  which  consists  of  a  rough  plateau  about  220  yds. 
long,  rising  slightly  to  the  N.  The  E.  and  W.  sides  are  precipitous, 
and  the  N.  side  descends  in  successive  spurs.  The  ruins  of  the 
Venetian  castle  are  very  extensive.  Flights  of  steps  by  the  walls  lead 
up  to  the  battlements,  which  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  We  may 
hero  place,  probably  with  perfect  certainty,  the  castle  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  the  seat  of  Nestor  in  the  heroic  times ;  and  here 
the  Athenians  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Kcmains  of  ancient  buildings  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the  S. 
castle-wall  (a  few  regular  rows  in  the  polygonal  style)  and  also  on 
the  N.E.  side.  The  last  fragment  resembles  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings at  Messene,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  the  restoration  of  the 
castle  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 

The  founding  of  the  first  town  at  Pylos  was  ascribed  to  the  sea-ruling 

Lelegae.  According  to  Strabo  the  town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  iEgaleon.  This 

latter  name  was  at  one  time  held  to  mean   the  range  of  Hagios  Nikolaos 

(p.  352),  80  that  the  site   of  the  oldest  town  was   identified  with  that  of 

modern  Pylos  (p.  352);  but  most  recent  geographers  have  decided  that  the 

mountain-chain  to  the  N.  (p.  356)  is  the  ancient  iEgaleon,  so  that  the  castle, 

celebrated  in  so  many  legends,  rnuat  "\ie\ooY.t^  iox  qtl  VVit  ^uomontory  ad- 

J Dining  the  N.  entrance  to  the  baven.    Xi^wX  itoxa.  «.  v<iTB.^w\\^  tQ\xft;«.v5.%,\. 

of  the  plain  of   the  Pamisos,   the  P-sWa^ti  Y.\\i?,^oxa  qS.  lilftUu*  ^^^  s*%\.ot 
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embraced  the  entire  W.  eoast-region  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheios.  After 
the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans,  the  town  sank  to  the  condition 
of  an  unimportant  coast-village.  It  even  lost  its  original  name,  for  the 
Spartans  called  the  promontory  simply  Koryphasion^  or  'high  rastle\  The 
events  of  which  the  mountain  was  the  scene  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
have  been  narrated  above. 

We  may  descend  the  N.  side  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  difficult  goat- 
track  to  a  small  shallow  bay,  generally  called  VoldokoUid^  or  'ox^s 
belly\  A  strip  of  sandy  beach  divides  it  from  the  large  Lagoon  of 
Osmdnaga  on  the  £.  This  lagoon  is  connected  by  several  openings 
('Boukaes')  with  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  and  is  filled  once  a  year  by  the 
sea,  on  which  occasion  large  quantities  of  fish  are  captured.  It  is 
probable  that  in  antiquity  the  site  of  the  lagoon  was  occupied  by  a 
stretch  of  sand.  Even  as  it  is  we  can  understand  the  epithet  of 
'sandy'  with  which  Pylos  is  usually  coupled  in  Homer. 

A  little  way  up  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  we  observe  the 
mouth  of  a  wide  Cavern ,  which  passed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
for  Nestor's  cattle-shed.  We  pass  through  two  smaller  chambers 
into  a  lofty  vaulted  space,  lighted  from  above  by  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  with  fine  stalactite  formations,  resembling  suspended  drapery 
or  skins  of  animals.  Ottfried  Miiller  suggests  that  perhaps  this  is  the 
*cave  near  Pylos',  in  which,  according  to  the  myth,  the  newly-born 
Hermes  hid  the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo,  hanging  up  the 
hides  of  two  of  the  animals,  which  he  had  slaughtered.  A  large 
number  of  moderu  travellers  have  inscribed  their  names  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  and  there  is  also  an  ancient  inscription.  —  No 
traces  now  exist  of  the  other  sights  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  such 
as  the  temple  of  Athena  Koryphasia  and  the  house  and  grave  of 
Nestor. 

Those  who  intend  to  proceed  to  Kyparissfa  (p.  366)  immediately  after 
visiting  Old  Pylos  should  order  the  horses  to  be  waiting  on  the  road  to  the 
N.  of  the  lagoon  (about  2  hrs.  from  New  Pylos),  which  we  reach  in  i/i  hr. 
by  skirting  the  N.W.  side  of  the  latter. 

Fbom  Ptlos  to  Hssssnb  (10^/2  hrs.).  To  the  Khan  of  Ooubi  (2i/2  hrs.) 
and  to  the  (1  hr.)  point  where  the  road  from  Androusa  joins  ours,  see 
p.  302.  We  then  follow  the  Androusa  road  to  (Vs  hr.)  AmauteUiy  and 
traverse  the  fine  woods  on  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the  Konto-VoufUa  (p.  352), 
crossing  numerous  water-courses.  From  the  village  of  Loghi  or  Lot  (o*/2  hrs. 
from  Arnautali),  we  may  proceed  (guide  necessary)  by  direct  forest-paths 
via  Samari  (p.  346)  to  (3  hrs.)  Ifavromati.  It  is,  however,  surer  to  fol- 
low the  main  road  beyond  Loghi  yi&  Mdn^ti  and  Kato-DoulakH  to  (2  hrs.) 
Androusa.    Thence  to  Mavromati  (p.  346)  2V4  brs. 


A  frequented  road  runs  along  the  entire  W.  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus firom  Modon  (p.  317)  to  Pyrgos  (p.  319)  and  on  to  Patras. 
Following  this  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  from  Pylos,  we  reach  in 
1  hr.  the  Khan  of  Oialova^  where  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood (wine,  currants,  oil,  and  valonia  or  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus 
iEgilops)  is  shipped.  About  V/2  M.  inland  lies  the  sU\»%^  ^*^  '^^^> 
a  name  in  which  some  see  a  TemihisftewGe  ol  VXve  ^A^  Vyww. 

Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  E.  of  t\ie  Osm&nagaTLKi.^^^'^'A^^  ^^.^, 
N,  side  of  which  diverges  the  a\)ove-meiv\ioxvfe^  tqvA^  ^«^  ^^'^  ^^ 
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At  the  Khan  ofRomanoii^  4  M.  from  OialoTa,  we  cross  the  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Osmdnaga, 
Flue  retrospect  hence  of  Koryphasion  and  Old  Pylos  (p.  354).  In 
front,  to  the  left,  lies  the  island  of  Prote(p.  317). 

To  the  N.£.  rises  along  and  loosely  articulated  mountain-chain, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  6  M. 
from  it.  This  is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  JEgaleon 
of  the  ancients  (comp.  p.  354).  The  principal  heights  are  now 
named  Hagia  Kyriake,  Hagia  Varvira,  and  Psychr6  (see  below). 
The  promontory  of  Koryphasion  may  be  considered  one  of  the  S. 
spurs  of  this  range,  while  its  northernmost  height  bears  the  castle 
of  Kyparissia  (see  below).  With  the  exception  of  a  rugged  chain 
of  hills  near  the  coast,  the  entire  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
^galeon  is  of  great  fertility.  Plantations  of  currants  and  groves 
of  olives  spread  far  and  wide.  The  chief  places  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
plain  are  LigoHdista  and  Gargalidni.  The  port  of  the  latter,  called 
Mdrathos  or  MaralMpolis^  lies  on  our  route,  about  272  ^'s*  from 
Romanou.  Gargaliani  is  ^4  hr.  inland;  Ligoudista  is  situated  at  the 
S.W.  base  of  iEgaleon. 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  sea.  To  the  right,  beyond  the 
^galeon,  we  see  the  Konto  Vounia  (p.  352).  We  cross  various  water- 
courses, including  the  considerable  stream  of  Longohardo,  and  iu 
13/4  hr.  after  leaving  Marathos,  we  reach  the  inconsiderable  port  at 
the  chapel  of  Hagia  Kyriake  (sted^mboAt,  see  p.  316).  Some  ancient 
ruins,  which  formerly  stood  here,  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Erana. 

An  easy  carriage-road  leads  from  Hagia  Kyriake  through  the  cur- 
rant-fields to  (40  min.)  Philiatri  (71/3  hrs.  from  New  Pylos),  a 
scattered  but  flourishing  place,  with  a  new  Church  of  the  Panagia 
and  several  schools  (including  a  'ScholarcMon',  or  secondary  public 
school).  Philiatra  was  almost  completely  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1887  but  it  has  already  been  in  great  part  rebuilt.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  productive  cultivation  of  cur- 
rants, before  which  the  cultivation  of  olives  has  somewhat  receded 
in  recent  times.  Private  houses  afford  better  accommodation  and 
food  than  the  ^Xenodochfa\ 

The  village  of  Christidnou  or  Christiandpolis  lies  about  2^/4  hrs.  to  the 
E.  of  Philiatra,  at  the  foot  of  the  ^{{aleon,  which  here  rises  into  the  peak 
of  Mali.  This  village  v/blb  the  seat  of  a  very  early  mediaeval  bishopric,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  entire  district  in  which  Christ- 
ianity obtained  a  firm  footing.  The  large  fortress-like  ruined  church  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia^  though  now,  like  the 
village-church,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Hagia  Afetamdrphosis  or  Trans- 
figuration. 

Beyond  Philiatra  we  pass  through  extensive  woods  of  hoary  old 

olive-trees,  enjoying  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  peak  of  Hagia  Var- 

vtZni  (4000  ft.),  and  crossing  several  water-courses.    In  2^2  hrs.  we 

reach  the  beau tifully-sitnatedKyi^wiwia.  (3750  inhab.),  where  we 

and  aceommoiisiiion  at  a  XeuoAocAUe^w.  T\v&\\\X\t\.w<w\\%^'?.\w%\uv- 

cessive  terraces  on  the  face  of  Mt.  Ps-yclvT^,  ^%  W^  xvotVXvetwxsv^^-v. 
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height  of  the  iEgaleon  range  is  usually  named.  The  picturesqae 
Tuined  castle,  on  a  steep  cliff  above  the  town,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  Prankish  conquerors  in  1205 ;  it  was  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  Geoffrey  de  Yillehardouin.  The  mediseval  name  of 
Eyparissia,  now  almost  forgotten,  was  Arkadidy  a  curious  trans- 
ference of  the  name  of  the  central  district  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(comp.  p.  318).  The  town,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Peloponnesus  before  its  destruction  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1825, 
has  resumed  its  ancient  name  since  its  restoration.  Almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Kyparissia,  is  the  church  of  the  hagia  Trias;  nearer  the  castle  is  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  The  ruins  of  the  Castlb  include  whole  courses 
of  ancient  stones,  but  no  longer  in  the  ancient  position.  It  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  coast  from  Philiatra 
(p.  356)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  (p.  358) ;  to  the  W.  is  the  sea, 
with  the  Stiophades  (p.  316),  Zante,  and  Gephalonia;  to  the  S.E. 
is  Mt.  Psychro,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  locally  named  Hagia 
ParaskevS  (3756  ft.),  after  the  chapel  situated  upon  it. 

The  district  between  the  town  and  the  sea  (1  M.  distant)  is  call- 
ed Phoroa.  At  Kalamid,  a  place  in  this  district,  ^4  M.  from  the 
town,  is  a  ruined  chapel  of  St.  George,  near  which  large  blocks  of 
Poros  stone,  bases  and  shafts  of  Ionic  columns,  fragments  of  an 
architrave,  and  a  few  fragmentary  marble  sculptures  have  been 
found.  If  the  temple  of  Athena  Kyparissia  is  located  in  the  town, 
this  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias 
also  mentions. 

The  Skala  of  Kyparissia  is  the  largest  of  several  shallow  bays, 
here  formed  by  the  sea ;  since  1865  it  has  been  protected  by  a  pro- 
jecting breakwater.  Near  the  ^Magazi&^  rises  the  spring  of  Krydnera ; 
farther  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive  lighthouse, 
is  the  spring  of  Hagia  LougoHdiSj  the  water  of  which  is  caught  in 
a  basin  made  of  ancient  masonry.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Dionyaias  spring  of  the  ancients,  which  gushed  forth  at  a  stroke 
of  the  thyrsos  of  Dionysos.  From  the  8/20th  to  the  16/28th  Sep- 
tember a  fair  (d(A7coptx9)  Travrj^ypu)  is  annually  held  here,  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

From  Ktpabissia  to  Messbne,  about  7  hrs.  We  follow  the  route  to 
Pbigal^ia,  described  below,  to  a  point  near  the  Kyparissia  River.  We  cross 
this  stream  a  little  farther  up  and  ascend  along  tike  right  bank.  In  3  hrs. 
we  cross  the  low  watershed,  the  top  of  which  is  marked  by  a  chapel.  At 
the  KJu»n  of  Kokla,  1  hr.  farther  on,  we  strike  the  river  Mavrottnimenos^ 
the  ancient  Balyra^  which  often  seriously  obstructs  the  passage  by  its 
winter  floods.  From  the  Mavrozoiimenos  Bridge  (1^/4  hr.  more)  to  the 
Vourkano  Convent  or  Mavromati  (Messene),  see  p.  283. 

From  Ktparissia  to  Samik6n  (7  hrs.).    We  take  the  coast-road,  which 
crosses  the  (i-i*/4  hr.)  mouth  of  the  Kyparissia  stream  and  then  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  Kouira  Mountains  (p.  358),  which  rise  close  to  tbA  %fe^,  '^^s*.  ^i^^*^ 
precipitous  brush  -  clad  cone  of  Vownaki,,  w\i\e^x  \»  tsin^v^*'^^^^  «h««».  ^5^^ 
Kyparissia,  perhaps  lay  Oluris  or  OJtira,  menliOTie^  \>^  ^UiiXi^i.  "P^*^  r^Sk 
ifA'alonerd  lies  on  ike  adjoining  slopes,     l^ol  tar  ^xorn  N  <^^m«^iA^  ^^^^^^^v 


of 


Wmin.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kypariaaia,  is  a\L\xawti.,  va^  ^tbvsi, 


v% 


3&8  JtoNtf  4«.  SmUBOKASTBO. 

the  Ami  ^  Bm§U%  JM»w?t,  t>Mlde  amoM-srown  TftuUed  weU-honee,  wlik 
exoenemt  water.  Thif  difiriet  appeart  to  ihave  borne  the  name  of  it«loi» 
Is  aatlqmlty,  and  Ineluded  a  temple  of  jBwnlapinSjWlkieli  perhaps  stood 
Mar  tUa  nclAf*  altitonih  bo  rolaa  an  visfhle.    The  ehapel  of  Hagloi 


JOinnSi  beloDga  to  the  moutain-TiUage  of  AgiOiiftMi,  The  atrip  of  eoaal- 
land  BOW  esnanda  into  the  district  of  JTsrotoMOMW.  About  2>/a  a.  beyonyd 
the  khaB  of  hmIos- JBdaaes  a  bow  stone  bridge  leads  across  the  mouth 
of  the  JM«  (^.  WLl)  to  the  Khm  </  F^wM.  We  eoBtiBBO  to  skirt  the  eoast 
to  (4  hrs.)  amnaOm  (jp.  81i)t  theace  to  Oifwrnto  8  hrs.  —  From  the  Khaa 
of  Yousi  we  may  proceed  vl&  iVaslcMM,  and  thence  to  the  17.  by  moun* 
tain-paths  above  the  forge  of  tiie  DTeda  (here  quite  impenetrable)  to  Amst- 
Mm  (p.  8120  BBd  to  0  hit.)  PMUuhPMaaUta  (p.  810}. 

The  xoate  to  Phig»I«fa  (M/^  hn.)  lead*  thiongh  the  £.  part  of  the 
Utile  ootst-plain  of  Kyparieria,  whleh  is  intenected  by  irameioiiB 
wateiHsoiiftes,  tnd  then  akirta  Che  slopes  of  Mt.  PsyohfS.  The  tU^ 
lage  of  KryufCf,  with  Its  nnmeiouB  spilngs  and  tome  andent  nrined 
walla,  lief  a  Utile  to  the  N.  Before  we  reaoh  the  monft  of  the  f  y- 
jMiristia  Sirtam,  whleh  enters  the  sea  about  1  hr.  from  KypariBsU,. 
the  abore-mentloned'  rente  to  Mesaene  diverges  to  the  right.  We 
eioss  the  stream  and  aseend  the  andolailng  declivities  of  the  Kculfa 
or  KoiUraeB  Moumiaku  to  the  large  Tillage  of  Sid^dkastfo  (2^/^  hrs. 
from  Kyparissia),  where  there  Is  a  rained  medieval  «asfle.  Thenee 
we  ascend  the  valley  of  a  tributary  brook  of  the  Neda,  pass  near  the 
village  of  Stmlima,  and  leaoh  the  depression  between  the  monn- 
taius  of  Kara  Momtdpha  (p.  312)  and  Hagio8  EUaa.  We  then 
descend  by  a  steep  path  to  the  bed  of  the  Neda,  which  we  cross 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  PdvUUa.    Phigaleia^  see  p.  310. 


^.flji  230. 
Afn  la. 

AEAlyant  358. 
Aeame 


Agoulgnitu  SIS. 
AgnpSdlKt  (pua)  IS, 
AgmpMoi^iIrl  930. 
Agriallkl  aO.   i99. 
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Anoptraf  Pass  of  194. 

Antcras  186. 

Anthedon  185. 

Antheia  30. 

Anthele  197. 

Anthene  (Anthana,  Athe- 
ne) 261. 

Anticyra  154. 

Antlgoneia  286. 

Antikyra  154. 

Antimelos  8. 

Antinitsa  198. 

Antiparos  3. 

Antipaxos  14. 

Antirrhion  32. 

Apano-Souli  123. 

Apesas  234. 

Aphfra,  Temple  of  135. 

Aphidna  176. 

Aphneios,   Sanctuary    of 
298. 

Aphorismo  122. 

Apollo,    Temple  of,   at 
Aba;  191. 

,  at  Basssc  308. 

,  at  Dclos  138. 

,  at  Delphi  148. 

—  Maleotas,  Temple  of 
240. 


—  Parrhasios,  Temple  of  Asklepios ,    Temple    of 


304. 

—  rtoos,  Temple  of  181. 
H.  Apostoli,  Chapel  of 

the  (near  Leuktra)  166. 

—  Church  (Leondiiri)  282. 
Arachnsron  240. 
Arachova   (near   Delphi) 

154. 

—  (in  Arcadia)  294. 

—  (in  Laconia)  262. 
Arakli  13.  114. 
Arakynthos  29. 
Araphen  120. 
Arapis,  the  311.  312. 
Arapochori  188. 
Arapokephala,    Mt.     28. 

29. 
A  rax  OS  27. 
— ,  Cape  316. 
Arcadia  265. 
Arcadia  (Kyparissia)  357. 
Archampolis  205. 
Arenc  347. 
Arcthusa,  spring  (Ithaka) 

23. 

(Euboea)  201. 

Arj^cntiera  (Ki'molos)  3. 
Ar^'olis  1.  245. 

—  Bav  of  244. 
Argoa  '250.  251. 

Argoaioli  15. 
Aria  242. 
Aristonautoi  235. 


Arkas,  Tomb  of  294. 
Arkitsa  186. 
Arkopodi,  springs  166. 
Aria  320. 
Armani  177. 
Armi,  Capo  delle  1. 
Armyro  211.  220. 
Arna  (AriM^hneeoii)  340. 
Arna6tali  866. 
Aro^nia  (Chelmos)  290. 
Aro^nioB  288. 
Aroe  90. 

Arta,  Gulf  of  29. 
Artemis  Amarysia,  Tem- 
ple of  116. 

—  Hemera,   Temple  of 
291. 

—  Heurippa,   Temple  of 
289. 

—  Hymnia,  T.  of  286. 

—  lolkia,  T.  of  213. 

—  Limnatis,  T.  of  349. 

—  Orthia,  T.  of  283. 

—  Proseoa,  T.  of  209. 

—  Soteira,  T.  of  311. 
Artemision  209.  252.  238. 
Asea  298.  299. 
Asimakis  2d0. 
Asine  (Eorone)  317 


(Epidauros)  24(). 
Askra  162. 
Asmdni  209. 
Asom^ton  Convent   119. 
Asopos  258. 
-  ,  the  (Vourieni)  147.160. 

170.  etc. 
— ,  Gorge  of  the  195. 
Asphalatho  239- 
Aspis  252. 
Aspledon  187. 
Aspra  Nera  310. 
Aspra  Spftia,  near  Delphi 

(Antikyra)  154.  32. 
— ,  near  Olympia 297. 305. 
Aspro,  Kavo  14. 
Asprochoma  345. 
Asprop;(5raka  19. 
rVspronisi  3. 
(Vspro  Potamo  (Acheloos) 

27. 
Assos  21.  234. 
A8tt?ri  119. 
Asterion,  the  253. 
Asteris  25. 
Astros  261. 
Astypalspa,  Cape  131. 
Atalante  186.  211. 
Alhamantine  Field  182. 
H .  Ailian&STLoa  iE.\T^"^  ?fSi . 
— ,  Cape  %. 
|— ,  Khanol^TYe-vvrXTBicVo 

va)  154. 


Athens  33. 
Academy    103. 

—  of  Science  90. 
Acropolis  55. 
Agree  49. 

AgrauloB  Grotto  74. 
Agrippa,  Pedestal  of  57. 
American  School  35. 
Anatomical    Institute 

91. 
Antiquities,  Egyptian 

92. 
— ,  Hycenian  92. 
Aqueduct  102. 
Archeeological  Institute 

(German)  91. 

—  Society  (Greek)  93. 
Arch  of  Hadrian  45. 
Areopagus  54. 
Arsakion  97. 
ArtemisAristoboule  88. 

—  Brauronia  63. 
Asklepieion  53. 
Athena  Ergane,  Sacred 

Enclosure  of  63. 

—  Nike,  Temple  of  60. 

—  Parthenos,  statue  of 
67.  98.  Ixxxviii. 

—  Polias, Temple  of  71. 

—  Promachos,    statue 
of  64. 

Attains,  statues  of  75. 
Bank,  National  90. 
Barathron  88. 
Bazaar,  the  New  92. 
-,  the  Old  78. 
Belvedere  75. 
Beulc  Gale  56. 
Botanical  Garden    103. 
Boule  90. 
Bouleuterion  84. 
Brauronion  63. 
British  School  35. 
Bronzes,  Coll.  of  95. 
Cavalry  Barracks    101. 
Cemeteries  49.  47. 
Ceramicus  35.  87. 
Chalkolheka  75. 
Chem.  Institute  91. 
Churches : 

H.  Athanasios  84. 

II.  Dionysios  Areio- 
pagita  55. 

Kapnikaraea  78. 

II.  Konstantinos  103. 

Metropolis  78. 

— ,  Small  78. 

H.  Nikomedes  45. 

Panag^aGorg6piko78. 

—  Speliutissa  52. 
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Atrens ■ 

AthiKB: 

Athuvb. 

Coin>,'Oul]ett<OB  oflUl. 

■•«•■'■'■  '"■'"■'• 

CarK'c»o->,Hou.oof«. 

Lykabettoi  IM.  lUa. 

DSmsrcbU  S2. 

I,y>ik«W.,  HonnoBX 

Poll  Office  SI. 

PropylBB  67.  ici. 

Harkcl  OBto  »). 

'd»riB,  cbapel  of  8», 

Mirket-plMa  ftl. 

Prjttnelon  84. 

H.  Uuio.  ST, 

Itallwur  Stations  84. 

m.   "  '    """"^ 

MMalBP»ii»gla,cll«p«l 

Goma  add  Aneuslii!. 

DiD«enclon  SO. 

Tempi  E  of  76. 

Mtlltl  30. 

IllpyloD  fel. 

iNetru.m  81. 

meol  lot. 

-,    SlreM    uf    TumhJ 

flO.'  " 

— ,  Wny  109. 

ouUidB  tbB  85. 

Ecole  d'Allione.  9J. 

m  "' 

EducaliuB  Oirice  K. 

Kunicipsi  OfBou  »3. 

SladioD  '48. 

BngllBh  Chunb  4fi. 

Hu^eloQ  B9. 

—  Briflge  »a 

BnnukrouBoi  (KaUii^ 

Museiim,  AeropDlli76. 

rh«)  IB. 

-,  of  lb*  Ak1i<e»Id8I- 

-"Bumen!.  B3. 

-°'E/ml"/« 

-  of  Itae  o'^t.  '81. 

SLrlue  or  tLe  as. 

-,    of    Ihe    HlBloiial 

Bibibilion  Biiildinge 

BDd  Ethnoloelcri  So. 

=ietj98. 

voAtA  Re.  90. 

Fie-t™,  Holy  HI. 

-.  of  Hy.«li.n    Antl- 

R«e  d-AdrlM  49. 

Prencli  Sihool  91. 

-  4-Alli^ni  92. 

Froe'i  Kuulb  11>2. 

—  de  Byron  60. 

Otegorlo«,8t(ilaeuftbE 

-s,"""""'""' 

^  Canitantln  92. 

VUTiitih  SI. 

—  d-Bole  88.  7S. 

Orgllo  of  Apollo  Hyp- 

-,  Pal«i.=N»ltoi.»J 

-d'KB™«36,TT. 

-'or  p.n  si. 

-dSpiK!»V 

Kiko  Apleroi,  Tooiplo 

-  d<i  Slide  ae.  90. 

^«f^80..cij          ^ 

Telegraph  Office  84. 

—  nf  Plulemy  80. 

Theatres  S4.  47.  92. 

Bidrisn,  Arcb  ut  4fi. 

Ny'mpbi,mUoflhe8g 

H>drluopoH<  IB. 

Obserruory  87.  M, 

lo""      ""' 

HeroAn,  Unve  oF  IS, 

Ode  ion  93. 

Htll  of  Kn,  B4. 

-  of  HerodM  AllUus 

'■»''"•■""-"' 

-  uf  PailklM  50, 

Tomb.,  SlteelofSQ.i 

BrirolliKiiiii  of  Andro 

OlympleloB  48. 

nikui  79. 

H?"tA«,  chapdBtt.   * 

llo>plUl>  90.   ^xx. 

IfnlyeRity  Bl. 

ni-««i,  Ihe  47.  49. 

Pil«e,  Royri  ill. 

Valerian,  Wyi  of  81. 

K.]lirrboi  iB. 

Va»i,Cc.llefllun«f93. 

''m;ot''of'li&.''™"' 

net  Bl. 

Va"rvakioo  92. 

Kephiiui,  tfa«  IM. 

KappeioB  U. 

K6«n.*lko.  3a.  S7. 

Parlluanl  Hoime  90 
Pullmoiiei.lxxxrill 

Alh.i»^T.mp]eor(ft;gl. 

-"will  ITm" 

PWiri»  tie. 

-!"-  (SunloB)  129. 

Klrpiydra  67. 

-  Al^a,  Templa  of  26T. 

KuU.  3B. 

m™" 

-  Klm.B.4,  -  289. 

KllSbn'?.'  Sa 

'*''^';»^. """ 

-"Atii«o»'3B.  81. 

ll.Pbulini»,e1iBpel4S 

-  Sal.!.,  -  264. 

^  Hlppion  ion. 

Pbyslciiiiis  XIX. 

Kof..»,  HwtuB  of  97. 

PlMfl  d«  U  C.n»ftta.\k««i«l,t.««.e=^, »-«»»»'          J 

Kydtlbea<rBB  36. 

Won  30.  W.                 \   i«il  "^^--.^           ^^^^J 
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Athos,  1ft.  1&2. 
Atrax  218. 

Atreus,  Treasurv  of  256. 
Airos  19. 
Attics  104. 
Atzikolo  296. 
Aalto  176.  179. 
Aulon  368. 
Avg6  286. 
Avlaki  199. 
Avluna  123. 
Avlon&ri  207. 
Avriukastro  188. 
Ayani,  (ireat  and  Little 
218. 

Baba  217. 
Babyka  274. 
Bajeriiki  136. 
Bakrina  217. 
Balamoutli  217. 
Balyra,  the  361.  367. 
Banitza   (Panitza,    Ina 

choB)  238.  250. 
Bardana  166. 
Bardounochoria  279. 
Bari  4. 
Basilis  301. 
Bassse  310. 
— ,  Temple  of  306. 
BathylloB,  the  300. 
Bazaraki   (Larvmna ,    in 

Boeotia)  186.' 

—  (in  the  Plain  of  Kopai's) 
187. 

Bedenaki  287. 

Bedeni  284. 

Bei  123. 

Belbina  (H.  (leorsioa)  2. 

130. 
Belemina  (Belmina)  281. 
Belesi  (on   the  Ervman- 

fhos)  297. 

—  (on  the  Kephisos)  192. 
Benizze  10. 
Bianco,  Capo  14. 
Birbati  298. 
Bisbardi  191. 
Biskeni  192. 
Blesidi,  8to  279. 
Bliouri     (Pamisos),     the 

223. 
Boch^ri  29. 
Buchoiinista  220. 
Bo'c^azi  351. 
Bogdiina  191. 
Bolbt?  214. 
Boibeis,  Lake  214. 
Boiou  147. 
BoJeta  29S. 
Boreion  208.  298. 
Botaika  IW. 
BoudoDitza  idS. 


Bottdoros,  the  207. 
Boulla  219. 
Bouprtfsion  318. 
Boura  (Mamousia,   Idra) 

293. 
Bouni  244. 
Brah^mi  130. 
Br^magas  190. 
Brauron  124. 
Brenthe  302. 
BrilesBOB  (Pentelikon) 

118. 
Brindiai  4. 
Broiima  320. 

Oabiri,  Sanctuaries  of  the 

142.  160. 
Cadmeia  171. 
Calypso,  Island  of  13. 
Cambounian  Ifts.  210. 
Canone  9. 
Caryee  268. 

Casa  Inglese  (£nos)  18. 
Castalian  Fountain  149. 
Cenchrea  232. 
Cephalonia  (Kephallenfa) 

Cephissus,  see  Kephisos. 
Cerigo  (Kythera)  268. 
Cheeronea  156. 
Chalandri  118. 
Chalii  180.  185. 
Chaliot^ta  21. 
Chalkfs  200. 

— ,      Mt.      'Sdm 

Chania  278. 
Ch^on  263. 
Charadros   (Xerfas)   238. 

250. 
Oharani    (Kvnortion) 

240. 
Charchambolis  205. 
(^harvati     (Marathon) 

120 

—  (Mycenffi)  238.  253. 
Chasia  114. 
Chassidiari  Mts.  220. 
Ch^li  244. 
Chelia  12. 
Cheliadou  186. 
Chelmos  (Arcadia)  290. 

—  (Laconia)  281. 
Chelona  243. 
Chelonatas  316. 
Chetousa  287. 
Chiliomodi  236. 
Chlembotsari  178. 
Chlemoutzi  316.  318. 
Chlomos  187. 
Chodta,  K.a,\o  ^. 
Cbomka  '25a. 

ICYioraia  i<ii. 


Chosid  161. 

ChristianoA  (Christlano- 

polis)  366. 
Chrysd  147. 
Chrysovitsi  294. 
Colonna,  Cape  128. 
Corcyra  6. 
Corinth  328. 
— ,  Gulf  of  31.  146. 
— ,  Isthmus  of  232. 
Corfu  (K^rkyra)  5. 
Crete  1. 
S.  Croce,  Honte  (Stavro 

Vouni)  10.  11. 
Cyclades  3. 

Dadi  163. 
Dalaman^ra  250. 
Damalii  243. 
Daouklf,  Lake  of  226. 
Oaphni,  Convent  HI. 
Daphnoudi,  Kavo  14. 
Daphnus  186. 
Darimari  171. 
Daseae  306. 
Daskalio  126.  127. 

—  (tfathitario)  26. 
Daulis  156. 

Daviii  (If  fenalos)  294. 296. 
— ,  the  294. 
Davlia  166. 
Davranda  299. 
S.  Deca,  Monte  10.  11. 
Ded^-Bey  301.  306. 
Degles  190. 
Dekeleia  117. 
Delihassan  306. 
Delikeibaba  353. 
Delion  177. 

Delos  (Mikra  Dilos)  138. 
Delph,  Mt.  206. 
Delphi  148. 

Delphoussa  (Kern^)  151. 
Demerii  222. 
Demeter,  Temple  of  (Phi- 
galefa)  311. 

—  (near  Thermopvlse) 
197. 

Demetrias  212. 

H.  Demetrios  (in  tfesse- 

nia)  317. 
-  (near  Orchomenos) 

190. 

—  (near  Sparta)  281. 

—  Karakala,  convent243. 
Dendra  (Argolis)  253. 

—  (Bceotia)  166. 

—  (Locris)  186. 
Denthelic  Territory  278. 
5i«\i<iVLTil  306. 


DoBpoln^  Templeofa*. 


UJikriptikft  WS 


Ul&vstlkl  (LechEi 
1)<>TD1I19<  3A1. 


t.  isa. 


DlliBi  ITB.  i 

Dimlnlrj  234. 

Di  m  ilHiii><TtieutIi  !)av> 

Diun  218. 

Uloiijsiu,  spring  361. 

DiunjxD)  (Hem.!  |33. 

DipE-k  394. 

uliosl'ue.^ 
Dirpbys  (Uelpli)  1B2. 


nUa  CIIITa  ll». 
niiiu  2SB. 

ro,  Kivo  (Kipbanui) 

!ue, 

aaniin{'Tniantboi)397 . 


Glapbonial  (Onaugni- 

tboi)  268. 
Bliteis  193. 

~"[ii(»  an. 

UUa  (Ki(h«nm)  171. 

no'  Vauni'.  (£doi)  U 
itoB  (Ski.pfii)  3T. 

ef.  aw. 

ego  (Heleon)  ITS. 


(near  Pheneda)  388. 

(Pyrgol)  318. 
(SaJunlil  ilU. 
(near  SoIdb)  289. 
-  {Tayaeloi)  378. 
"atSna  MtB.)  368. 


Kphyra  -m. 

"-  'il>UHmEpfda»ni)23B. 
Hleron  uf  240. 
Limna  •£&. 
Bpiakopl,  l>ale<;hiu<lru 

3(J6. 
Epttalinn  31fi. 
"Tana  306. 

(Aic»dia)a9I. 
(Lnconinl  279. 

(OKhoiDE. 

[ArnklDld. 


(MerlBml 
Brimltia,  Ibe  38. 
liriieoa  147. 

.,  tbe  336. 

rla«a,  pe-'-    -'"• 

"ste""" 


ia  319. 


if  318. 


Mr^neT)  liaa. 


,  DUIrlcl 

Ifoibo  pHyinpuii) 

(^kurdl)  13f. 

Blvmhoi  (Olympoal 

91U.  214, 
BlfiBls  380. 

p?n)  3^. 
-  (in  Tbeiaaly}  319,  ZSll.  - 

'^pamldund'aa,  Grate  uf  OigiH  BUS 
384.  


BO.)  387. 


irlW. 


be%7.3e3. 
»  3l.t.  34t. 


Kulnoi  {Pbidaril  27.  : 
Bnripga,  Iha  ISO.  20U. 

"nriUM,  IbE  (Iri, 

369.371}. 

uli^'iTlfe™'''' 


iri) 


vstlna  ! 
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Oalattt  (KMkh»ibii)  981 

eaUzidi  83. 

OaUo,  KftTO  <AkritM)  1. 

Qalts«dM  (VdMrioiA  190 


QranltM,  Mt  Itt. 


—  (TIMMHIIt)  199.  Tjfimw     «■ 

— .  Pftlno-  (PeliBBnoB)    GmtU  14T. 

C^remid*  1%. 
Ctremka  aOB. 
GriMU  19. 


ib9. 
GMgAlUni  866. 
GMriapkU,  Spriftf  199. 
Gargettos  ilflC 
OMto  (Uritof,  Owget-IOronapa,  Likkof  17. 

tot)  118.  ~  —        -  - 

OattoAni  819. 
Oattonri  10. 
Oattritsi  (PlatanlttefB), 

806. 


— .  eaftle  (Oaphalonia) 


— ,eonTeiit  (B«baBa)X)7. 
-,  —  (BMUP  Qnwltii^lftl. 
~,  —  (Bear  tfaleilBa)  186. 
»,  —  (neav  Pkonfa)  939. 
— ,  island  (Belbina)  2. 180. 
— ,  —  (aear  Salaada)  110. 
— ^  Tillage  (Bear  Nemea)|HaU»of  180. 

Halot  til. 


i87. 

Oeorgitri  381. 

OeraestuB  906. 

Oeruieia  146. 

H.  Ger^imofl  18. 

Gerokomi<S,  conyent  31. 

GenSnteion  287. 

Geronthrse  271. 

Ghelanthi  222. 

Gherali  176. 

Gherli  (Yerelf)  214. 

Gheront6yrachos  162. 

Gialova,  Khan  of  366. 

Ginossi  177. 

S.  Giorgio  11. 

Gioura  (Gyaros)  8. 

Glaphyrige  214. 

Glarentza  (KyllenB)  816 

Glaukonnesos  204. 

Glaukos  (Leyka)  317. 

Glisas  179. 

Glypho  18. 

G6I08,  Kastro  212. 

Gomphi  222. 

Gonnos  217. 

Gorgylos  (Varaka)  209. 

Gorftza  212. 

Oortynios  295. 

GortyB  295. 
Oouh6,  Khan  of  352. 
QouUb  183. 
OovtnAn&nikK  290. 
Qoura  288. 


Chmria,  Ea;Tlne  of  954. 
Gonyira,  spring  296. 
Gonydaa  2vf . 
GoTino  13. 
Grambi^  906. 


Gyaroe  (Glonva)  8. 
Gynffikdkaetro  (ProenM) 

GyjA^tdkagtro  (Blea- 
fnera)  170. 
H.Georgioi,Paliedka«tvo|Gft]ielon  266. 
of  (Areadia)  806. 


i-Am<r  236. 

Iiri216. 

orgitika  966. 
Hagioa  206. 
Hal«e  186. 
HaliakiaoB  916. 
Haliartoa  169. 
HaUke344. 


Hamaxikf  (Levk^)  14. 
Harma  115. 
Harmvrop5tanM>  90\. 
Harpagion  207. 
Hassan-TaUr  216. 
Hekale,  Demos  122. 
Helena  (Makronisi)  128. 
Heleon  (Bleon)  179. 
Helicon  162.  146. 
Helike  236.  294. 
Heliason,   the  (Areadla) 

294.  801. 
— ,  —  (near  8iky5n)  234. 
HelUda  (Speroheios),  the 

197 
HeuinikiL  209. 
Helleniko  205. 
Hellenitaa,  the  283. 
Helos,  Plain  of  279. 
Hera  Aknea  146.  284. 
Hereea  (Arcadia)  296. 

—  (Ka8tro,OxophoUa)811. 
Hereeon  (Argolis)  263. 
Herakleia  (Argolis)  237. 

—  (Locris)  197. 

—  (Thessaly)  218. 
Herakli  116. 
Herkyna,  the  157. 
UerrnBeon  V^Ai. 

HeTm\6ne  ^tt4. 

HermowpoWa  ^3fe. 

He8t\«ot\a  *l\&. 


GourzouJi,  Hill  of  285.  iHexaxcAUa  *»». 


HtarBtBakonU  190. 

Hieri27. 

Hierdn  (BpldaBrM)  940. 

Hippokrene,  spring  168. 

mstisa  906.  917. 

HonuuiOB  (Bear  JBglon) 

986. 

Hoplltes,  the  169. 
Hormina  818. 
Hosios  LoBkas  (near  P»- 

ttsia)  116. 
— ,  eoarent  (near  Dfsto- 

mo)  154. 
Honngra  187. 
Hyampeia  148. 
HyihttpoUs  191. 
Hydra  2U. 
Hyettos  186. 
Hyle  181. 
Hymettos  119. 
Hypaton  (Sagmalis)  179. 
Hyperia,  spring  914. 
Hyps6s  296. 
Hyrmine  318. 
Hyslae  (ArgoUs)  966. 

—  (BoBotU)  171. 

Ibrahim  Bffendi  967. 

Idra  (Boura)  396. 

ISntka  120.  124. 

— ,  Kavo  257. 

Ikaria  123. 

lliasos,  the  49.  119.  104. 

Inachos  (Panitza)  238. 250. 

lolkos  213. 

H.  loannes  (Heriea)  296. 

— ,  Khan  of  (near  Kyjut- 

risBia)  358. 
— ,  villages  (in  Laconia) 

261.  m  278. 

—  Kynigds  119. 
Ionian  Islands  6. 
Ipsili  132. 

Iri(Niris,Earotas)369.370. 
Ismenios,  Hill  175. 
Isthmia  333. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth  332. 
Istone  11. 
It^a  (Salona)  33.  146. 

—  (near  Patras)  317. 
Ithaka  (Ith&ke)  31. 
Ithome  384.  348. 

—  (near  Phanari)  333. 

J^nnina  325. 
Jeraka  120.  124. 
JereH  214. 

Jerusalem,  convent  153. 
H.  Joannes,  see  H.  lo^n- 
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Keemeni  142. 
Keenepolis  259. 
Kaenourio  186. 
Ksesariani  119. 
Kaiapha  314. 
Kakaletri  907. 
Kaki  Skdla  (Skironian 
Cliffs)  145. 

Vitheias  203. 

Kakoliri  206. 
Kakn-Salesi  177. 
Rak6si  161. 
Kalabaka  224. 
Kalagonia  272. 


Kalamaki  (near  Corinth)  Kapsali  258. 


Kanethos  200. 
Kantharos    (Harbour  of 

Piraeus)  106. 
Kantza  124. 
Kapandriti  176. 
Kapar^li  (Arcadia)  268. 

-  (BoBotia)  167. 
Kaphareufl  (Kavo  Doro) 

206. 
Kaphyae  287. 
Kapraena  (Chseronea, 

Boeotia)  155. 

—  (Thessaly)  214. 
Kapsala  204. 


232. 

—  (near  Livadi^)  159. 

—  (in  Thesaaly)  218. 
Kalamaa  14. 

Kalamata  (Kalamsc)  344. 
Kalami  (in  Boeotia)  159. 

—  (in  Messenia)  345. 
Kalamia  857. 
Kalamo8  176. 
Kalaskope  (Elis)  319. 
Kalauria     (Puros)     243. 

135. 
Kalavryia  291. 
Kaleiko  307. 
Kalcntzi  123. 
Kaliki<>poulo  9. 
Kalftza  319. 
KaHtzena  312. 
Kallfdona  313. 
Kallidromofl  194. 
KaUigata  17. 
Kalliphone  Mts.  344. 
Kalogero  Vouni  298. 
Kal6gria,  Cape  (Araxos) 

27.  316. 
Kal(>ner6  367. 
Kalopodi  191. 
Kalpdki  286. 
Kalydon  29. 
Kalyvia  125.  131.  144. 

m.  319. 

—  Dolianitika  260. 

—  MeligiUka  262. 
Kamara  11. 
Kamarsp  236. 
Ramdresa  127.  131. 
Kamari  235. 
Kamatero  114. 
Kambid  206. 
Kaminia  318. 
Kamnitza,  the  (Peirofl) 

318.  320. 
Kanalia  214. 
Kdnathos,  spring  247. 
Kanavdri  (Thespios),  the 

160. 


Kandili  MountainB  (Ma, (Poros)  2i4 


kiBtoa)  207, 


in 


Kapsia  286. 
Rard  130. 
Raribaba  180.  20O. 
Raradag  220. 
Rarali-DervfSni  218. 
Rara  Moiistapha  312. 
Raramoutzi  (Helicon) 

161. 
Raraiili  164. 
Raravis,  Rhan  of  280. 
Raravidia  194. 
Rardaki  9. 

Rarditsa  (Thessaly)  222. 
Rarditsis  222. 
Rarditza  (Boeotia)  182. 
Raria,  caatle  145. 
Raritos  (Garito,  Gar- 

gettos)  118. 
Rarkaloii  296. 
Rarla,  Lake  214. 
Rarnion  (Xerillas)  282. 
Rarter61i  294. 
Rarvdli  278. 
Rarvounaria    (Asopos), 

the  197.  147. 
Rarya  190. 
Raryae  268. 

Rarvees  (Arcadia)  3U8. 
R^rystos  204. 
Rarytaena  301.  r02. 
Rasa,  Rhan  of  170. 
Rasarmi  242. 
Raafmi  301. 
Kaskavdli  164. 
Rasnesi  160. 
Rassotis,  spring  151. 
RasUni^  277.  %1. 
Rastella^s  207. 
Rastrilki  (Laconia)  262. 
(Marathon)  122. 

—  tou  Phonfskou  242. 
Kastravola  206. 
Kastri  (Boeotia)  184. 

—  (Eub<jea)  207. 

—  (Laconia)  2182.  %\.. 
(Phocis)  148. 


iKastro  (Hereea)  ^iV. 


Rastro  (Cephalonia)  16. 

(Ralavryta)  291. 
Raatro  Moreas  32. 

—  Roumelias  82. 
Ratakolon  316.  320. 
Rataphygia  289. 
Ratapodata  19. 
Ratavothrae  182.  184. 

261.  266.  286.  287.  288. 
Raterini  218. 
Rato-Achaia  318. 

—  Agdijani  153. 
DoulakH  355. 
Rastelli  147. 
Li6flia  lU. 
Rouga  312. 
Soiili  124. 
Souv^a  153. 
Zaroiichla  289. 

Ratochi  28. 
Ratopteuterios  154. 
Ratramonisi  131. 
Katiingri  243. 
Ratzomyti  117. 
Ravaliani  204. 
R^a  (Reos,  Tzia)  3. 
Kekryphaleia  (Aiigistri) 

132.  239. 
Relephina  (GBnus)  262. 
Renchreae  (near  Corinth) 

232. 

—  (in  Argolis)  264. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  264. 
Reos  (R^a,  Tzfa)  3. 
Rephalari  238.  116. 
Rt^phale,  Deme  125. 
Rephali,  Cape  259. 
Rephalltnia  15. 
Rephaldvrysis  29. 
— ,  spring  263.  281. 
Rephalous,   Palaeokastro 

of  (Halos)  211. 
Rephisia  116. 
Rephisos,  the  2.  35.  104. 

116.  1^.  182. 
Reramoli  131. 
Rerasi^,  spring  303. 
Rerasini  106. 
Reraatiri  299. 
R^rata  144. 
Keratea  125. 
Keratopyrgos  106.  109. 
Kerba,  Rhan  of  160. 
Rerchneae  (Renchreae) 

264. 
Rercssos  162.  164 
Rerinthos  209. 
Rerk^tion  (Pindos)  228. 
R^tk^T*.  ^C.w\Vi^  '^- 
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Keryaelft  3M. 

KeryaitM  3M. 

KiitoaBi. 

KierioB  933. 

KililerSli. 

KimolcM  (ArgntfenI  8. 

KiaeUllfl. 

KioM  14A.  an. 

KioBl*9B0. 
Kirphlf  83.  118. 
Kirrh»  ilA. 
KifMTOi  (OtMOflft.  310. 

317. 
KiM^H  317. 
Kitheerdn  (BlAliia),   Mi. 

187.  101.  171. 
Kftroi  218. 
Kir4ti  (Argolk)  967. 361. 

—  (BaBOtM  181. 
— ,  the  2M.  aU. 
Kladflof,  the  881. 
Klenie*  338. 
KleoBB  (Argolif)  388. 

—  (BceotU)  191. 
Klepeydn,  fpring  848. 

KML,  peM  811. 
KUmeks  307. 
KliMetoriM  181. 
KU■itM^  Mtt.  286.  801. 
Klisonra,  pass   (^tolia) 
28. 

—  (Laeonia)  268. 
Klokotd  219. 
Klokova  (Taphiassos)  29. 
Kloukinfes  291. 
Knakion,  the  276. 
Knemis,  Ht.  186. 
KokkaU,  HiU  of  17d. 
Kokkini  12. 
Kokkini-Loutza  268. 
Kukkino  182. 
KokkinomUia  208. 
Kokkinou,    katavothra 

184. 
Kokkinovraehos    (Opi&s) 

186 
Kokkoni  234. 
Kokia  (Plataea)  167. 
— ,  Khan  of  (Metsenia) 

— ,  Paleedk  astro  of  (Am 

pheia)  283. 
— .  spring  164. 
Kolias,  Cape  130. 
Kolokotrdnis  236. 
Kolonnees,  Gape  (Sanion) 

Kondini,  Mt.  304. 

Kondra  Paili  131. 

Kondrdva  298. 

Koniditza  281. 

KoniBtreea  206. 


KoBStaatiiia  851. 
H.  KoBStMitiiiol  388. 
H.  KonstMitiBOe  (Daph- 

BUS)  188. 
KoBtdkali  13. 
Konto  Vomi  (Pelopoa- 

Koptt  liB7« 
KopftKs,  Lake  183. 
Kopaaos  Bridge  380. 
KoMkUna  19. 
Korakdlitho  164. 
KorakoToonL  the  3S7. 
Korax,  Mt.  3W.  381. 
Korissia,  Lake  of  11.     ■ 
KoroBbos,  Tomb  of  397. 
Koromili  170. 
KoromToU  Mts.  181. 
Koron,  Galf  of  1.  817. 
Kor<SB8  (Afliae)  817.  862. 
Kordnea  100. 
Kor6iii243. 
— ,  Gape  126. 
Kor6pfl34. 
Koneia  188. 
Kortikl318. 
Konrdallos  2.  102. 
KoryMaii  Grotto  168. 
KorrphasioB «   proatoat. 

of  dl7.  882.  864. 
KoryphS,  Ht.  386. 
Kqtiki,  Lake  of  318. 
Rdtilon  308. 
Kotroni  242. 
Kotsiridi  306. 
Kotylceon,  Mt.  208. 
Kdtziakas  (Kerk^tion) 

223. 
Kotikoura,     Pass    of 

161. 
Koukouriza  12. 
Koukouvaones  116. 
Konloneski  364. 
Koulongli  320. 
Konloi&mi  (Pass)  19. 
Koi&Ioari  110. 
Koiimasi  (Bathyllos)  300. 
Koumb^  (Gouh^,  Khan 

of  352. 
Kotimboulses  310. 
Koumi  206. 
Koumitis,  Mt.  187. 
Koundoura,    Khan    of 

170. 
Kounoupeli  318. 
Kourbatsi  209. 
Kourm^ti  260. 
KouTouniou  301.  303. 
KouTtag%  *£&. 


KoAtri  262. 
Kootsomiti  337. 
Koutoumoala  (Bosottal 
181. 

—  (BubCDa)  308. 
Koatsdehero  318. 
Koat«»p6di  388. 
KoArelo  (AreadliO  8ia 

—  (MaUa)  197. 
KnaTOTOf-80B. 
Kraaa366. 
Kraaeioa  230. 
Kranfol  17. 
KraaaoB  218. 
Krathis  286.  289. 
KrtKvari  (Boreion)  288. 

298. 
Krarassara  (Liasana)  28l 
Kreaddi,  Cape  268. 
Kresion  298. 
Kressida  10. 
Krditeaa  806.  816. 
Kreuaii  170. 
KreratKa,  Khan  of  389. 
Kriaria£B8. 
KrlSkoakl  (aear  Olym- 

pia)320. 

—  (aear  Thebes)  171. 
Krios,  the  286. 
Krissa  146.  147. 
Krissnan  Golf  32. 
Kritzini  219. 
Krok^se  279. 
Kromitis  301. 
Krommf  on  146. 
Kromnos  301. 
Kromof  301. 
Kry&vrysis,  Khans  of 

268. 

—  the  312. 

Kryologon,  spring  217. 
Krydnera,  spring  367. 
Kryonero  29. 
Kryopegadi  (Hippo- 

krene),  spring  163. 
Kryovrysis,  spring  291. 
Krypsana,  cave  161. 
Ktenia,  Mts.  264. 
Ktypds  (Hessapion)  180. 
Kyllene  (Elis)  318. 

—  (Glarentza)  316. 

—  (Ziria)  288. 
Kylloupera,  spring  119. 
Kyme  206. 

Kyneetha  292. 
Kynorlion  24a 
Kynos  186. 
Rynoskephalffi  220. 
^Kynosoura  108.  120. 

«^lTVK)%^Nn^%  TK4. 
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Kyparissia  (Arcadia)  316 

—  (Measenia)  301. 
Kypriano  127. 
Kyra  239. 

H.  Kyriake  (Messenia)  10. 

278.  356. 
Kyriakf_(B(£otia)  154. 
Kyrirene,  Pal8e6kastro  of 

(Pleuron)  28. 
Kyrtone  186. 
Kythera  (CeHgo)  1.  258. 
Kythnos  130. 
Kytinion  147. 

Laconia  270. 
Laconian  Gulf  1. 
Lada  278. 

Ladas,  Tomb  of  280. 
LadoD,    the    297.    305. 

320- 
Lagoniai  (Eleeussa)  131. 
Lakmon  210. 
Lakones  13. 
Lakf  thra  17. 
Lala  292.  344. 
Laliuti,  the(Sell<^ei8)234. 
Lamfa  198. 

Lamia,  Gave  of  the  157. 
Lampfre  236. 
Lamptrse  (Lamvrika)  131. 
L&ndsoi  330. 
Langada  Gorge  277. 
Lapatses  193. 
Laphystion  (Mt.Granitsa) 

161. 
Lari,  the  178. 
Lirisa  (near  Argos)  252. 

—  (Achaia)  318. 
Larisos,  the  318. 
Li£ri8sa  (Thessaly)  214. 
L^riasa  Kremaate  199. 
Larmsea  (Larymna)  1^. 
Larmena  204. 
Larymna  185. 
Laryaion  258. 

Laa  271. 

Laspochori  218. 

Latomeion  213. 

Laurion  126. 

Lavda  (Theiaoa)  302. 

H.  Lavra,    convent  292. 

Lazarbouga  220. 

Lebadeia  (Livadia)  157. 

Lecheeon  290. 

Lechonia  211. 

Lechoari  344. 

Lechova.  the  234. 

Lefta  192. 

Leibethrion,  Mt.  161. 

LeivAV/W  344. 
Leondiri  282. 
Leon/di  257. 


211. 


Lepanto  (Naupaktoa, 

Epaktoa)  32.  27. 
Lepreon  812. 
Lerna,    apring    (Amy- 

mone)  264. 
Leaaa  242. 
Leatea  161. 

Leatenitza  (Empeua)320. 
Letheeos,  the  223. 
Leucadian  Bock  14. 
Leuk^  (Levkaa)  14. 
Leakaaia  351. 
Leukfmme  (Kavo   L^v- 

kimo)  8.  14. 
Leuktra  166. 
Levdtaova  279. 
Levfdi  286. 
Levka  (Glaukoa)  317. 
—  (near  Sparta)  279. 
Levkaa  (Hamaxiki)  14. 
L^vke  24. 
Ldvkimo ,    Kavo    (Leu- 

kfmme)  8.  14. 
Levaina  (Eleuais)  112. 
Lezini,  Marah  of  28. 
Liakoura(Pama8aoa)  152. 
Liatani  177.  115. 
Libdnovo  218. 
Lichadian  Islanda 
Ligoudiata  356. 
Ligouriu  242. 
Likeri,  Lake  181. 
Lilsea  153. 
Lim^ni  259. 
Limera  258. 
Limik6,  Valley  of  123. 
Limnee  274. 

Limneea  (Kravaaaara)  28. 
Limneeon  219. 
Limne  207. 
Liopeai  124. 
Lip868  (^depatSa)  206. 
Lithada  (penin.)  206. 194. 

199. 
Litochori  218. 
Livadf  (Arichova)  152. 
Livadi,    Gulf   of 

atoU)  14. 
Livadia  (Lebadeia)  157. 
Livaditika  Kerata  157. 
Livadoatro  (Oeroe),   the 

167. 

,  Bay  of  167. 
Livanatsa  186. 
Livath6  16. 
Lixouri  17. 
Loghi  365. 
Longanfko  281. 
Longo  305. 


H.  Lougoudia,  spring  357. 
Louk^ri  193. 
Loukoti,  convent  260. 
Louaioa  (Dimitzana)  295. 
Louaoi  (Soudena)  291. 
Loutraki  232. 
Loutr6  (Kor6neia)  159. 
Ludiaa  218. 

Lykabettoa,  the  101.  102. 
Lykaeon,  Mt.  308. 
Lyk^ri  152. 
Lykoa  294. 
Lyk6dimo,  Ht.  (Mathia) 

852. 
Lykone,  Mt.  263.  252. 
Lykoporid  235. 
Lyk68oura  306. 
Lymax  (gorge)  310. 


Machala  305. 

Madira,  Mt.    (Thauma- 

aion)  295. 
Msenalon,  Mt.  286.  294. 
Heenalos  294. 
Mageiria  280. 
Magotila  (Boeotia)  146. 
—  (near  Sparta)  272.  276. 
Magotiliana  296. 
Hahmoud-B^y  279. 
Maiden'a  Spring,  the  292. 
Maina  (Mani)  259.  1. 
Makaria  346. 
— ,  apring  124. 
Makiatia  314. 
Makiat08,Mt.  (Eub<£a)199. 

(Peloponneaua)  314. 
Makriplagi,  Mt.    (Geril- 

neia)  145. 
— ,  Khana  of  283.  801. 
Makroniai  128. 
Makryohori  217. 
Makrysia  305.  315. 
Malithria  218. 
Malea,  Cape  1.  258. 
Malesa  177. 
Maleaina  186. 
(Argo-  Malevillese  178. 

Milevu,  Mt.  (Parnon)262. 
Mali  ( Jilgaleon)  356. 
Mamousi^  298. 
Mana  (Lariaoa)  318. 
Manatziiri  351. 
Handianika  206. 
Mandinia  348. 
Mandra  170. 
Mineai  355. 
Mani  (Maina)  %.  259. 
Maniiti  299. 
Manolida  ai&. 


Longobardo,  tlie  3Q&.       . 

Longo  Potamo,  ike  Qa\.mwvVav<i^v^5^- 

L6pe8i  344.  WwAom^^  ^• 

iLophia,  the  IBO.  mweXV^*.  'i^. 
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Marathon  120.  123. 
Marathunisi     (Oytheion) 
1.  268. 

—  (Krande),  258. 
Haraih6poU8  356. 
U&TsAhoB  356. 
H.  Marina  (Boeotia)  192. 
— ,  Bay  of  135. 
Mariolates  147. 
Maritza,  convent  320. 
Mark6poulo  (Attica)  124. 

—  (Elifl)  319. 
Harmari^  (Arcadia)  299. 
Marmaro  Mts  268. 
Marousi  116. 
Martfno  185. 
U&aea  244. 
Matap^n,  Cape  (Teenaron) 

1.  m 
Mathfa,  Mt.  352. 
Mathitario  (Daalcalio)  25 
Sta.  Maura  ihenk&B)  14. 
Mavra  Litharia  235. 
Mavradilisi  176. 
Mavriil  301. 
Mavrilciotis  236. 
Mavromtfti  (Messene)  346. 

—  (Arcadia)  307.  310. 

—  (BcBotia)  160. 
Mavro  Vouni  (Kvnoske- 

phalffi)  220. 

—  (Ossa)  210.  214. 
Mavro  Vouno  (Pelopon 

nesus)  318. 

—  (Salamis)  132. 
Mavrozoumenos  (Balyra), 

the  351.  357. 

—  Bridge  283.  351. 
Mazi  (Attica)  170. 

—  (Boeotia)  160. 

—  ,  Palseokastro  of  (Ha- 
lf artos)  159. 

—  (near  Olympia)  315. 
Megale  Anastasova  277. 

—  Kiaplia  182. 
Megalo-Chali^  180. 

—  Chorion  239.  243. 

—  Moulki  160. 
Megalopolis  (Sinano)  299. 
Megalo-Kevma  204. 

—  Soros  18. 

—  Thouro  353. 

—  Vouno  180. 
Megalovrysis  199. 
Meganoros  14. 
Megara  144. 
Megaris  144. 
^legSLspelsi  on ,     convent 

292. 
ilekone  (Sikyuu)  234. 
Melangeia,  spring  286. 
Melas,  the  188.  197. 
Meligala  273. 


Meligou  262. 

Melissi  234. 

Melos  3. 

Mend^li  XPent^le),   eon- 
vent  118. 

Mendenitza  193. 

Meneleeon  276. 

Menfdi  114.  116. 

Mentzena  344. 

M^rbaka  252. 

Mer^nda  (Myrrhiniis)  125. 

Merlera  (Erfkousi)  13. 

Mesatis  30. 

Mesoa  274. 

Me«och6ri  204. 

Mesogia,  the  124. 

Me8ol6ngion  (Misaolongi 
Mesolonghi)  27. 

Mesorotigi  291. 

Mesovouni  21. 

Messana  (Messene)  349. 

Messapion  (Ktyp^s)  180. 

Messene  346.  349. 

Messenia,  Cape  of  1. 

Messina  1. 

Metaxata  16 


Moni  132. 

Monodris  206. 

Monteverde  343. 

Mophlitza  313. 

Morea  227. 

— ,  Castle  of  32. 

Moriki  181. 

Morios,  the  155. 

Morokampos  160. 

Moskochori  147. 

Mothone  (Modon)  317. 

Moulki  131. 

Moundrii  312. 

Mourii£  297. 

Mouria  236. 

Mousaki  320. 

Mousia  288. 

Moustaph^des  179. 

Moustapham  Bey  197. 

Mou8t6s,  Swamp  261. 

Mouzaki  244.  2'J8. 

Munychia  107. 

Muses ,    Valley    of    the 

(Helicon)  162. 
Mycenee  254. 
Mykalessos  180. 


Met^ora,  Monasteries  of  Mykonos  137. 


224. 

Methana  (penin.)  239. 243. 
135. 

Methone  (Modon)  317. 

Methouridee,  the  135. 

Methydrias  296. 

Methydrion  286.  296. 

Metopi  132.  239. 

Metropolis  222. 

Metzovo  225. 

Midea  252. 

Midgalaki,  spring  164. 

Migonion  258. 

Mikro-Chalia  180. 

—  Thouro  353 

Minises  17. 

Minoa  145. 

Minthe ,  Mt.  (Alvena 
Vouni)  303. 

Minyas,  Treasury  of  189. 

Miraka  297. 

Misano  288. 

Misithras  or  Mistrd  270. 
277. 

Missolonghi  27. 

Mistro  206. 

Mitiline   (Haliartos)  159. 

Modi  193. 

Modon  (Methone ,  Mo- 
thone) 317. 

Molista  29. 

Mo\o  ?i.  iV^^. 

Mo\vV.Te\a.  ^'i. 

M<>t\ac\\o\v  \^. 


Mylse  143. 

Myli  (Argolis)  257.  264. 

—  (Euboea)  205. 
Myrrhinus  125. 
Myrtiotissa,   convent  11. 
Mytika  284. 

Naupaktos  32. 

Nauplia  (Nauplion)  245. 

Navarino     (Pylos)     354. 

352.  317. 
Naxos  3. 
Nazi'ri  346. 
Nea-Epfdavros  239. 

—  Eretria  202. 

—  Minzela  211. 

—  Psara202. 

—  Syros  (Hermoupolis) 
136. 

Nedaj  the  306.  307.  310 
Nedon,  the  278.  277.  344. 
Negroponte  (Euboea)  200. 
Neleia  212. 
Nemea  237.  289. 
Nemnitza  2%. 
Neochori  (^tolia)  2«. 

—  (Boeotia)  164.  156. 

—  (Euboea)  206. 

—  (Messenia)  284. 
Xeokastro  358. 
Neris  262. 

Neritos,  Mt.  (Anoi).  25. 
V'^'i.TQ^vVL'a.^     Va^leertkastro 
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Nezer6,  Lake  of  226. 

Nichori  164. 

Nikeea  186. 

H.  Nikitas,  Chapel  161. 

Nikli  267. 

Nikolaika  294. 

H.  };ikola8  22. 

H.Nikulaos  (Corinth)  146. 

—  (Euboea)  204. 

—  (Eleusifl)  144. 

—  (Pylos)  352. 

— ,  katavothra  182. 

Nin6i  123. 

Niris  (Iri,  Eurotas)  269. 

Niseea  14o. 

Nisi  (Xesion)  346. 

Nivftza  305. 

Nomia  Ore  306. 

Nonakris  290. 

Nyktuchori  126. 

Oak's  Heads,  Pass  of  171. 

Ocha,  Mt.  205.  199. 

(Eantbeia  32. 

CKniadK  28. 

(Enu8  262. 

(Enussa'  Islands  1.  317. 

(Eon  269. 

Oeroe.  the  167.  170. 

CEta,  Ht.  143. 

Okalios,  the  159. 

Olbios  288. 

Old  Pylos  364. 

Olenos  318. 

Olonos,    Ht.    (Ery'man- 

thos)  318.  344. 
Olura  (Oluris)  357. 
Olympia  321. 

Altar  of  Hera  and  Zeus 
329 

—  of  Hercules  331. 

—  of  Zeus  328. 

Altis  323. 324.  326.  335. 
Aqueduct   of  Herodes 

Atticus  331.  332. 
Bouleulerion  324. 
Bull  of  the  Eretrians 

328. 
Byzantine  Church  335 
Echo  Colonnade  333. 
Eretrian  Bull  328. 
Exedra     of     Herodes 

Atticus  331. 
Gymnasium  336. 
Herscon  329.  323. 
Hermes   of  Praxiteles 

341.  330.  xcvii.   , 
Heroon  336. 
Hippodrome  333. 
Krunion  (Kronos  Hill) 

326. 
Leoaideeon  336. 
Metroon  331. 

Ba£dbkeu"8  Greece. 


Oltupia  : 

Museum  337. 

Nero,  House  and  Pa- 
lace of  333. 

Nike  of  Pseonios  340. 
328.  xciii. 

North  Gate  337. 

CEnomaos.House  of  328. 

Paleestra  336. 

Pel^pion  329. 

Phidias,  Studio  of  336. 

Philippeion  330. 

Propyl  R*on  337. 

Prytaneion  331. 

Roman  Ruins  326. 

South  -  East  Building 
334. 

South  Portico  334. 

Stadion  333. 

Statue  Bases  328.  330. 
334.  335. 

Theokoleon  336. 

Thermse,  Roman  337. 

Treasuries  331.  332. 

Triumphal  Arches  334. 

Zanes  332. 

Zeus,  Temple  of  326. 

LXXX. 

— ,  Altar  of  328. 

— ,     Chryselephantine 

Statue  of  327. 
Zeus   Horkios,  Statue 
of  334. 
Olympos  (Euboea)  202. 

—  (Elymbos,    Thessaly) 
210.  217. 

—  (Elymbo)  131. 
Olympos  Hill    (Sellasia) 

269. 
Omida  18. 
Omer  Bey  198. 
Onchestos  100. 
Oneia  236. 

—  Mts.  236. 
Onougnathoa  258. 
Ophis,  the  285.  286. 
Opous,  Cape  146. 
Opus  186. 

Orseds,  Kastro  tea  217. 
Oreeokastro  262. 
Orchomenos    (Arcadia) 
287. 

—  (Boeotia)  187.  189. 
Oreotis  208. 
Oresthasion  311. 

( )re0tia  (Megalopolis)  300. 
Orman-Magoula  220. 
()rop<j8  176. 
Oros  (MglnA)  135. 
Orth6pag08  151. 


Ossa,  Mt.  210.  217. 
Ostrakina  286. 
Othonian  Islands  13. 
Othonous  (Fano)  13. 
Othrys,  Mt.  98.  210.  226. 
Oxia  Islands  27. 
Oxopholii  (Hersea)  311. 
OxyUthos  206. 
Ozea,Mt.  (Parnes)  104.177. 

Pseania,  Demos  124. 
Pagasee  213. 
Paleei-Ej^idavros  239. 
Palseo-Bazaro  (Thermon) 

29. 
Paleeochora  (iEgina)  134. 

—  (Karystos)  204. 
PalsMSchori  (Martino)  185. 
Paleeo-Epiakopf  267. 

—  Gardiki  (Pelinnseon) 
219. 

Palseogoulds  (CEon)  269. 
Palseokastri  (Euboea)  205. 
Paleeokastrizza  12. 
Palaedkastro  (Thessaly) 
222. 

—  tea  KalUddnes  313. 

—  (Messenia)  354. 
-,  Mts.  305.  306. 
Paleeo-Kiv^ri  259. 

—  Laris8a(Krannon)2L6. 

—  Mouchli  265. 

—  Panagia,  convent  (La- 
conia)  262. 

—  Panagia,  village  (near 
Askra)  162. 

—  Phanaro  297. 

—  Phiva  167. 
Paleeopolis  (Elis)  319. 

—  (Mantinea)  285. 
Palseo-Selimna  294. 

—  Skaphidaki  264. 

—  Varv^eena  320. 
Palseovouna  162. 
Paleeoyannis  194. 
Palagia,  Convent  (on  Mt. 

Ptoon)  181. 

Palagia.  Mts.  (Ptoon)  181. 

Palamidi,  Mt.  and  for- 
tress 246.  238.  245. 

Paldtou  304. 

Pale  17. 

PallanUon  298. 

Palokorachi  236. 

Palodmba  296. 

Pamisos,  the  (Messenia) 
283.346. 


—  (Thessaly)  223. 

Pan.,  Cw«fc  vA  Qk*.-iiiSB«sraS 

Osm^naga  356.  'dSA.         Vwv^?^«.^  ^^«  V%iNi>«^«^^ 
-,  Lagoon  355..  \    ^V- 
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Panagfa     ton     KleistSn, 
(convent)  115. 

—  Marmari6tis0a  118. 
Panagiti  901. 
Panakton  171. 
Panatho  27. 

Pani  (Paneion)  124.  136. 
Panitza  (Inachos)  238. 
Panopeus  166. 
Panormo,  Bay  of  127. 
8.  Pantaleone  (H.  Pante- 

leimon),  Pass  of  12. 
Panteleimon,  the  276. 
Pantokrator    (Monte    8. 

Salvatore)  13. 
Papadia  148. 
Papari  299. 
Pappddes  209. 
Paralimni,  Lake  of  181. 
Parapot^mioi  192. 
Parapoungia  166. 
H.  Fara^keve  307.  357. 
Paravola  29. 
Parga  14. 

Parnassos,  Mt.  152.  146 
Parnea   (Ozea),   Ht.   104. 

177.  117. 
Parnon  (Malevo),  Mt.  262. 
Parori  276. 
Paros  3. 
Parthenion  265. 
Pasia,  Bav  of  127. 
Patisia  116. 
Patras  (Patrffi)  29. 
Pavlitza  (Phigaleia)  307. 

310.  351. 
Pax  03  14. 

Pegadaki  tou  loasaph  1()4. 
Pegadi  touDemosth<^nou, 

spring  lUl. 
Peirffieus,  see  Pireus. 
Peireaiee  219. 
Peiros,  the  318.  320. 
Pelages  285. 
Pelasgiotis  215. 
Peleki  209. 
Pelinnseon  219. 
Pelion,  Mt.  210.  211. 
Pelliina  281. 
Pelleka  11. 
Pellene  235. 
Peloponnesus,  the  227. 
Peneios,   the  (KHs)  319. 

3!20. 

—  (Thessalv)  215.  223. 
Penidifltra,  Mt.  307. 
Pentedaktylon  (Taygetos) 

227. 
PenteJe   (Jtfendeli),   con- 
vent its. 

Penteleia  287. 
Pcntelikon,  Mi.  118.  120. 
Pente  Niaia  132. 


Penteskouphia  232. 

Perachora  (Penea),  pen- 
insula 231. 

Perapegadi ,    Bay    and 
spring  of  (Ithaka)  23. 

Perdik6vrysi8,  spring  181. 

PerigiW  234. 

Perist^ra  291. 

Perivos  29. 

Persouphli  220. 

P^S8ules,Mt.  18. 

Petakas,  spring  188. 

Petalfdi  317.  352. 

Petra  159. 

Petrachos  156. 

Petrina  281. 

Petritis  154. 

Petrochori  2t). 

Petro-Karovo  243. 

Petromagoula  188. 

H.  Petros  262. 

Phdbra  (Phl^va)  130. 

Pheedriadffi,  the  148. 

PhagiU  (8phingion)  IGO. 

Phaistos  219. 

Phalara  199. 

Phalaros,  the  169. 

Phdleron  106. 

Phaloreia  224. 

Phandri  (Ells)  305. 

—  (Thes8alv)  222. 
Phanari-Magoula  223. 

H.   Phan^ntes,    convent 

and  village  20. 
Phanerom^ne ,     convent 

(Salamis)  UO.  lU. 

—  (near  Chiliomodi)  236. 
Phanoteus  156. 

Pharae  (Achaia)  320.  318. 

—  (B(jeotia)  179. 

—  (Messenia)  344. 
Pharakla  208. 

Pharis  (Phara)  279.  271. 
Pharkadon  219. 
Pharmakousae    Islands 

no. 

Pharsalos  220. 
Pharygee  193. 
Phellia  278. 

Pheneoa  (Phonia)287. 288. 
Pherse  (Messenia)  344. 

—  (Thessalv)  214. 
Phersala  (Pharsalos)  220. 
Phersalitis  (Afkli)  220. 
Phichtia  238.  253. 
Phidari,  the  (Euenos)  27. 

29. 

Phigaleia  310.  307. 
PhiktliV,  aptViv?,  \(i4. 

PhWia  ^j»a. 

PM\oa,  m.  ^lA. 
Pbiakaxdo  ^i. 


Phistyon  29. 
Phiva  (Thebea)  171. 
Phlelid  305. 
Phlemboukos  148. 
Phl^va  (Phabra)  130. 
Phlius  237.  389. 
Phl6ka  320. 
PhloriiL  301. 
Phlygonion  154. 
Phocis  192. 
Phoenikion,  Mt.  190. 
PhoBnix,  the  197. 
Phokikon  156. 
Pholoe,  Mt.  344. 
Phonia  288. 
Phonissa,  the  235. 
Phoros  367. 
Phouka  (Apesas)  234. 
Phourka  Pass  199.  226. 
Phournos,  Cave  of  280. 
Phrankata  18. 
Phreattys,  Bay  of  107. 
Phrikion,  Mt.  194. 
Phrixa  297. 
Phthia  221. 
Phthiotis  198.  216. 
Phyla  202. 
Phyle  116. 
Piada  239. 
Piali  267. 

Plana  qjipspa)  294. 
Pikcrmi  (near  Mantinea) 

286. 

■  (near  Marathon)  120. 
Pikraki  186. 
Pilav-Tepe,   Pass  of  210. 

213. 
Pindos  147. 
— ,  Mt.  210.  222. 
Pirseus  2.  106. 
Pirene,  spring  231. 
Piri  297. 
Pirnantsa  (Dipotamo,  Pa- 

misus)  346. 
Pirnari,  Valley  of  130. 
Pisa  298. 
Pisatis  321. 
Piskini  313. 
Pisos  312. 
Pissaet6  22. 
Pissonas  206. 
Pitana  274. 
Pityussa  244. 
Plateea  167. 
Platamuna  218. 
Platania,  the  155.  190. 
Plataniston  301.  306. 
Platanistus  205. 
Platanftsi  253. 
VV\i\axvQ%.,  ^i.  206. 
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Platiiina  305. 
Platonisi  132. 
PlatsidtiMa  (Dirke)  174. 
Pleistos,  the  148.     . 
Plessidi,  Mi.  210.  211. 
Pleuron  (Paleeokastro  Ky- 

pirene)  28. 
Pola  4. 

Polis,  valley  25. 
Poosa,  spring  161. 
Pontikdkasiro  316.  319. 
Pontikonisi  (Corfu)  9. 
Pontikoni8ia(Eub€ea)209. 
Poniinos,  Mt.  and  spring 

264. 
P6ro8  19.  243. 
Portees  (iEgina)  135. 

—  (Santamdri  Mts.)  320. 

—  (Stratofl)  29. 

—  (Theasaly)  222. 
Porthm68  203. 
Porto  Leone  105. 

—  Mandri  125. 

—  Raphti  125. 
Poseidion  211. 
Poseidonia  232. 
Potami  14. 

Potamd  (Corfii)  8.  11. 
Potnise  174. 
Poulakida  253. 
Pourniri  (Elis)  320. 

—  (Thessaly)  225. 
Poarno  206. 
Pracho  147. 
Praaidiki  358. 
Prasiee  (Attica)  125. 

—  (Laeonia)  257. 
Prevetd,  Khan  of  320. 
Probalinthos  123. 
Prodano  317. 
Proema  225. 
Prokoveniko  197.  147. 
Pr<5nia  242.  247. 
Pronoi  19. 
Proskina  186. 
Pr<5te  317.  356. 
Provatia,  the  157. 
Psachnil  207. 
Psathdpyrgos  236. 
Psophifl  344.  292. 
Psoriari,  Mt.  346.  35'). 
Psychiko  272. 
Psychro,  Ht.  (iGgaleon) 

316.  356.  357. 

Psyttaleia  108. 

Ptolis  285. 

Ptoon,  Ht.  181. 

Pydna  218. 

Pyla  355. 

PylBBa  151. 

Pylaro*  Valley  21. 
Pylides  13. 
PyliAD  PJaia,  the  313. 


Pylos  (Blifl)  320. 

—  (Triphylia)  352.  317. 
Pyrgi  13. 
— ,  Plateau  of  19. 
Pyrgoi  (H.  Elias)  313. 
Pyrgos  (near  Athens)  114. 

—  (near  Olympia)  319. 

—  (Syros)  136. 

—  (Thessaly)  222. 
Karyotikds  304. 

—  H.  Marina  188. 
Pyrf  175.  160. 
Pyrrha  211. 

Sachi  190. 

Rado  187. 

Baki,  the  19. 

Bapetdsa  122. 

Baphina  120. 

Baphti  305. 

Basina,  the  279. 

Razata  19. 

Beggiol. 

Rhamnus  123. 

Rheitoi  111. 

Bheneia  142. 

Bhion  32.  236. 

Bhoino  (Parthenion)  265. 

Bfsova  315. 

Riviotissa  278. 

Biz6mylo  235.  294. 

Bodini  148. 

Bomanou,  khan  and  river 

356. 
Bongotzid  305. 
Roudi  19. 
Rouditf,  Mt.  294. 
Rouga,  Epano-  and  Kato- 

312. 
Roumelia ,  Castle  of  32. 
Rouphitf ,  the  (Ladon)297. 

— ,  —  (Alpheios)  305. 
Rousa  Hills  268. 
Roiisia  287. 
Bouski6.  Mt.  293. 
Rdvia  3()3. 
Rovigno  4. 

Sach,  Khan  of  159. 

Sachtero  132. 

Sagmatds  (liypaton)  179. 

Sakona,  Khan  of  283. 

Saitta  (Oryxis)  287. 

Salamis  106.  110. 

Salamvrias.  the  215.  223. 

Salgoneus  180. 

Sillona  147. 

Sal6ne,  Mts.  135. 

Saloniki  218. 

S.  Salvatore,  Monte  1^. 

Samara  282. 
/Simari  346. 
/Same  (Cephulonl^)  IQ. 


Samik(5n  314^ 
Samos  (Same)  19. 
Samothraki  13. 
SanUmdri  320. 

—  Vouni  318.  380. 
Santorini  (Thera)  142. 
Sapienea  317. 
Saraki  297. 
Saramsakli  198. 
Saranta-Pdtamos  265. 

268. 
Sarantavli,  cave  152. 
Saranti  161. 
Sdrena  313. 
Sardmata  (Kallidrbmos) 

194.  147. 
Schinari.  Kavo  26. 
Schiste  154. 
Schiza  317. 
Schoinos  232. 
Sea  Mills  (Cephalonia)  15. 
Selianftika  !@6. 
Selim  Bey  193. 
SeUnas,  the  (Achaia);235. 

—  (Elis)  815. 
Sellasia  269. 
SeUeeis,  the  234. 
Sengena  181. 
Sepdlia  143. 
S^riphos  3.  127. 
Serphopoulo  3. 
Siifesi  299. 
Sider6kastro(Lyko8oura) 

306. 

—  (near  Kyparissia)  358. 
Sideroporta  197. 
Signes  13. 

Sikia,  spring  164. 
Sikyon  234. 
Simfsa  346.  340. 
Sinan6  282   299. 
Siphee  161. 
Siphnos  3. 
Sirdsi  179. 
Sirji  351. 
Sitzova  278. 
Skala  (on  the  Eurotas) 
280. 

—  toil  Bei  265. 
Skaphidaki  264. 
Skaphfdia  303. 
Skarmang]i,  convent  111. 
— ,  Mts.  (-Kgaleos)  2. 
Skii  225. 

Skiatbis  287. 
Skiath6s  207. 
SkilKis  315.  305. 
Skim<(tari  177. 
Skipiesa  C^^\.tk^3D\.^*SSV. 

a^oVoa  VIV. 
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Skona,  Mt.  232. 
Skope  284. 
Skupelos  207. 
Skop68,  Mt.  319. 
—  (Elatoa)  27. 
Skordi  (Elymbo)  181. 
Skotdflsa  214.  220. 
Skoumbos,  the  221. 
Skoupeiko  Potami,  the 


Skourta  171. 
Skripero  12. 
Skripou  187.  1S8. 
Skroponeri  185. 
Skylleeon  (Skyli)  244. 
Slavochori  279. 
SmerKna  311.  312. 
Smyla  320. 
Sokraki  13. 
Solos  289. 

Sopet6,  convent  306. 
Sophides  222. 
Soponfko  29. 
Soros  (Marathon)  120. 

—  (Teumessos)  179. 
H.  Sostis  266. 

H.  Soter,  convent  206. 
Soudena  (Lusoi)  291. 
Soalas  179. 
Souli  283. 
Sou  lima  358. 
Soulinari  (Argolia)  242. 

—  (Boeotia)  165. 
Soulou  301. 
Soultina,  the  303. 
Soumation,  or 
Soumetia  294. 
Sourovfgli  29. 
Spaides  179. 
Spanochori  283. 
Sparta  270. 
Spartilla  13. 
Spartivento,  Capo  di  1. 
Spata  124. 

Spatliari  208. 
Speirseon,  Cape  135. 
Spercheios,  the  197.  198. 
Spcisa  (Spetsse)  1.  244. 
Sphajiia,  or 

Sphakteria  353.  317.  354. 
Sphingion  160. 
Spiliazesa  127. 
Spiti  tou  DrJikou  205. 
Spolaita  29. 
Spolcmi  300. 
Sporades  3. 

Stasous  (Kalabaka)  224. 
Stala  306. 
Stamata  122. 
Staniates  177. 
Stasimo  307. 
Stavro,  Kavo  211. 
— ,  viiiage  11. 


Stavrodromi  ton  Mega 

154. 

Stavrokoraki  123. 
Stavrds  (Gephalonia)  18. 

—  (Ithaka)  24. 

—  (Marathon)  120. 
Stavrotas  14. 
Stavro-Vouni  11. 
Stemnitsa  295. 
Stend,  Pass  of  160. 
Stenf  klaros  347.  283. 
Steni  206. 

Stenu  265. 

Stephani  (Erissa)  147. 

— ,  the  304. 

Stephania  279. 

B.  Stephanos,  springs  of 

206. 
Stephanosseeus  223. 
Steveniko  161. 
Stimana  318. 
Stiris  154. 
Stomi  235. 
Stdmion  tes  Panagfas 

311. 
Stoppei  205. 
Stoura  204. 
Stournovousso  220. 
Stouronisi  (Mgileia.)  204. 
Stratos  29. 
Stravoskiadi  13. 
Strophadcs  316. 
Stroviki  187. 
Strovitzi  312. 
Stylida  199. 
Stymphalos  289. 
Stf  ra  204. 
Styx,  the  290. 
Suitors'  Hill  297. 
Sunion,  Cape  128. 
Svoronata  17. 
Sybaris,  spring  151. 
Sybota  Islands  14. 
Sykamino  176. 
Sykii  234. 
— ,  channel  354. 
Syra  3.  136. 
Sys  (Sythas).  the  234. 
Szara,  Mt.  ^7. 

Tachi  174. 
Tsenaron,  Cape  259. 
Taka  268. 
Tamynse  203. 
Tanagra  178. 
Tanos,  the  260.  261. 
Taphiassos  29. 
TatiVi  117. 
Tavla  315. 
H.  Taxiarchi,  convent 

(Boeolia)  161. 
Taygetos  1.  278. 


Tegyra    187. 
Teichos  (Larissa)  318. 
Teleia  Hera,  sanctuary  of 

205. 
T^meni  235. 
Tempe,  Vale  of  217. 
Tenea  236. 
Tenean  Springs  287. 
Tenerian  Field  160. 
Tenos  3.  137. 
8.  Teodoro  11. 
Tetrisi,  Mts.  301.  306. 
Teumessos  179. 
Thalamse  320. 
Thana  298. 
Thaumakoi  225. 
Thaumasion,  Mts.  295. 
Thebes  171. 
Theganousa  317. 
Theious  282  etc. 
— ,  springs  299. 
Thei8oa(near  Dimitzana) 

296. 

—  (near  Karyteena)  302. 

—  (Paleeukastro  of  Lav- 
da)  302. 

H.  Thekla  207. 
Thel^trion  199. 
H.  Theodoros  (Corfu)  11. 

—  (Krommyon)  146. 
Theokavto  242. 
Thera  (Santorini)  142. 
Therapne  276. 
Theresia  142. 
Theriko  (Thoriko)  125. 
Thermia  3. 
TheniJisi,  Cape  244. 
Thermon  29. 
Thermopvlse,  Pass  of  194. 
Thespise  164. 
Thespios  (Kanavari)  160. 

165. 
Thessaliotis  21^. 
Thessalonica  218. 
Thessaly  210. 
Thestieis  29. 
Theutis  295. 
Thisbe  161. 
Thivse  (Thebes)  171. 
Thoknia  301. 
Tholo,  the  312. 
Thoriko  (Theriko)  125. 

127. 
Thornax  269. 
Thourion  192.  157. 
Three  Heads,  Pass  ofl7i. 
Thria  HI. 

Thriasian  Plain  HI. 
Thronion  186. 
Thryon  315. 
Thuria  348. 
Thyrea  262. 
Tiasa,  the  276. 
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TicMd  (Thyrea)  262. 
Tilphosfla,  spring  169. 
Tilphossseon  161. 
TiphR  (Siphee)  161. 
Tiryns  238.  247. 
Titanofl  218 
Tith6ra  (Tithorea)  192. 
Tiithion  240. 
T6gia  297. 
Topdlia  187. 
Topoazlar  214. 
Torneae  316. 
Toupko  Vouni,   the  118 
Tourla.307. 
Tourloyanni  187. 
Tourtourana  287. 
Trachili,  Gape  239. 
Tracbinian  Plain  197. 
Trachis  154.  197. 
Trachones  130. 
Trachy,  Mt.  287. 
Tragan6  319. 
Trapcza  235. 
Trapezus  301.  306. 
Tremola  291. 
Treton  Mt8.  237. 
H.  Triada  (Corfu)  11. 
—  (Tegyra)  187. 
H.  Trias  225. 
Trichonis  29. 
Trika  223 
Trikalitikos(Sys,Sythas), 

the  234. 
Trikarddkastro    (CEnia- 

dee)  28. 
Trikeri ,    island    (near 

Spetaa)  244. 
— ,  Strait  of  211. 
Trikkala  (Trika)  223. 
Trikkalinds  223. 
Trikorpha  Hills  294. 
Trikorythos  (Deme)  124. 
Triodoi  294. 
Triodos  (Schiste)  154. 
Triphylia  305.  312.  313. 

Tripolitza  (Tripolis)  265. 
Tripotamo  344.  292. 
Troez^n  243. 
Trypha  283. 
Tryphi  277. 
Trypiotiko  Potami  277. 
Tsacha  305. 
Tsachanani  166. 
Tsdchani  166. 
Tsamdli  188. 
Tshakonia  257. 
Tshaotisbi  278. 
Tshianarli  220. 
Tsioti  219. 
TsipianiS  286. 
Tsorovos  260. 
Tfoalari  214. 


Tsoupaga  299. 
Tymphrestos  198. 
Typeeon  315. 
Tzacha  305. 
Tzachar6  313. 
Tzamadds,  Gave  of  354. 
Tzap^naga  819. 
Tzel^ehova  305. 
Tzemberotila  297. 
Tzfa  (Kea,  Keos)  3. 
Tzimberou  Mts.  299. 
Tziiloneri,  spring  107. 
Tzordkos  Mts.  307. 
Tzoiika  Hills  268. 

VagiiL  (iEgina)  134. 
Vdgia  (near  Thebes)  160. 
Valanaris,  the  120. 
Valaxa  xlvii. 
Valsamita  18. 
Valtetzi  298. 
Valtetzianika,    Kalyvia 

299. 
Vambakou  263. 
Varika  (Gorgylos)  269. 
Varassova  (Ghalkis)  29. 
Vardari  (Ludias)  218. 
Vardusi  153.  231.  236. 
Vari  130. 
Varvara  208. 
H.  Varvara  289. 
— ,  Mt.  356. 
Varvasiena  320. 
Vasilik6  (Euboea)  202.209. 

—  (near  Sykion  234. 
H.  Vasilios,  Mt.  347. 
— ,  village  236.  318. 
Vataki,  Khan  of  268. 
Vatheia  203. 
Vathondas  207. 
Vathf  (BoBotia)  179. 

—  athaka)  22. 
Veisaga  348. 
Velanidi  278. 
Velestino  214. 
Veletouri,  Mt.  125. 
Veli  191. 
Velia,  the  291. 
Velibabas  201. 
Velfgosti  282. 
Velftsa  192.  155. 
Velio  234. 
Velouchi  198. 
Velousia  203. 
Venard^ika  236. 
Ven^iko  317. 
Verona  Mts.  268. 
Vergoutiani,  spring  169. 
Vido,  Island  of  5. 
Vilia  170. 
Vilostasi,  Gape  3. 
Viro  10. 
Vistrinitza  32. 


iVlsiritza  (Haliakmon) 

218. 
H.  viasis  155. 
H.  Vlasos  344. 
Vlassati  177. 
Vlochd  (^tolia)  29. 

—  (Thessaly)  219. 
Vl(5ngos  296. 
Vocha,  Plain  of  233. 
Voidii(  Mts.  317. 
VoidokoUfa  365. 
Voika  310. 
V61o  211. 
Vorddnia  281. 
Vosaitika  236. 
Vostitza  (£gion)  235. 
Vouliasmeni,  Lake  130. 
Voulkdnou  347. 
Voun^ki  289. 
— ,  Mt.(in  Messenia)  356. 

(Gephalonia)  18. 

Vouno  (Arcadia)  298. 

—  (Euboea)  206. 
Vouphousia  235.  294. 
Voura  281. 

Vourai'ko  Potami  293. 
Vourieni  (Asopos)  176. 
Vourktfno,  convent  347. 
Vouriii  (Vrylids)  269. 
Vourliatiko,  kban  269. 
Vourvoura ,    stream     of 

268. 
Voutoukos  281. 
Voutoulades  13. 
Voutzi,  Khan  of  312.  358. 
Voutziko  Potami  (Neda) 

307.  310. 
Vrachdti  234. 
Vracheika  318. 
Vrachdri(Agrinion)28.29. 
Vrani  1^. 

Vrdona  (Rrauron)  124. 
Vrastamitia  159. 
Vrati  179. 
Vresthena  263. 
Vrestd  306. 
Vrfna  315. 
Vromopoussi  125. 
Vromosella  301. 
Vromousa  206. 
Vromdvrysis  346. 
Vrylids  (Vourlid)  269. 
Vrysses  358. 
Vrysaki  126. 
Vrysid  225. 
Vrysis  206. 
Vythismeno^  Sto  278. 

Xenophon,  Tomb  of  315. 
XeriKs  (Gharadros)  238. 
Xerillas,  the  305. 

—  (Karnfon)  282. 
Xerochdri  208. 
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Xer6kampo0   (on  Chel- 
mo8)  290. 

—  (on  Parnon)  962. 
Xerdkainpos  (near  Sami- 

kon)  m 

—  (on  Taygeios)  279. 
— jRiver  of   (Baaina) 

Xeronomi  161. 
Xeropotami  148. 
Xeropotamos  206. 
XeroYouni  (Euboea)  206. 

—  (Messenia)  307. 
Xerxes,  Throne  of  106. 
Xyli,  Gape  258. 
Xylokastro  234. 
Xynitfs,  Lake  226. 

w 

Teniflhehr  215. 
Terelf  (Gherli)  214. 


Zach^ro  818. 
Zachloroti  293. 
ZachoUtiko  Potami  236. 
Zachouliotika  236. 
Zagor^  162. 
Zaimi  282. 

Z^kynthos  (Zante)26. 
Zalaska,  spring  161. 
Zanetata  19. 
Zante  (Zakynihos)  26. 
Za  ra  Mt.  354. 
Zaraka.  Lake  of  289. 
Zarax  257. 
Ziretra  204. 
Zarka  204. 

Zarkos  (Phaistos)  219. 
-,  Khan  of  216. 
Zarouchla  289. 
Zavitza  Mts.  260.  261. 
Zea,  Bay  of  107. 


Z€li368. 
Zemend  164. 
Zervata  19. 
Zestano  197. 
Zeus  Basileus  158» 

—  Gharmon  284. 

—  Ithomatas  348. 

—  Kappotas  280. 

—  Panhellenios  136. 

—  Skotitas  263. 
Ziria  (Kyllene)  288. 
Zitouni  (Lamfa)  198. 
Zonklon  353. 
Zoster,  Gape  130. 
Zougra  285. 
Zounaleika  318. 
Zourtza  312. 
Zyg6s,  Mts.  20. 

— ,  Pass  225. 
Zygovistt  296. 
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